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X  HE  Author  of  the  present  work  cannot  offer  a  new 
edition  to  the  Public,  without  expressing  the  grateful 
sense  he  entertains  of  the  very  favourable  manner  in 
which  his  volumes  have  been  received.  In  addition  to 
the  extensive  circulation,  which  his  work  has  obtained 
in  the  Universities  and  other  Theological  Seminaries  in 
En^and,  he  has  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  it  has 
recently  been  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  the  College  at 
IViooeton,  New  Jersey,  in  North  America. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Author  has  sedulously  availed 
himself  of  the  various  hints  which  have  been  liberally 
communicated. to  him,  for  altering  and  improving  the 
anangement  of  the  former  impression,  and  also  for  sup- 
plying its  deficiencies.  By  enlarging  the  pages,  as  well 
as  employing  a  small,  but  clear  and  distinct,  type  in 
several  parts  of  the  work,  he  has  been  enabled  to  intro- 
duce a  ktrge  mass  of  new  and  important  matter. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  now  offered  to 
the  Public,  is  designed  as  a  comprehensive  Manual  of 
Sftcred  Literature,  selected  from  the  labours  of  the  most 
emioent  Biblical  Critics,  both  British  and  Foreign.  It 
originated  in  the  Audior^s  own  wants  many  years  since, 
at  an  early  period  of  life;  when  he  stood  in  need  of  a 
guide  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  would 
not  only  furnish  him  with  a  general  introduction  to  them^ 
but  would  also  enable  him  to  solve  apparent  contradic* 
tioDs,  and  to  study  the  Bible  with  that  attention  which  its 
supreme  importance  demands :  for  ^*  every  sentence  of  the 
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Bible  is  firom  God,  and  every  man  is  interested  in  the 
meanii^  of  it^  >  At  this  time  the  Author  had  no  friend 
to  assist  his  studies,— or  remove  his  doubts,— 4ior  anj 
means  of  procuring  critical  works.  At  length  a  list  <^ 
the  more  eminent  Foreign  Biblical  Critics  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  directed  him  to  some  of  those  sources  c(  in- 
formation idiich  he  was  seekii^ ;  he  then  resolved  to 
procure  such  of  them  as  hb  limited  means  would  permit^ 
with  the  design  in  the  first  instance,  of  satisfying  his  owa 
mind  on  those  topics  which  had  perplexed  him,  and 
ttltimatelj  of  laying  before  the  PuUic  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  should  no  treatise  appear  that  might  supersede 
such  a  publication. 

The  idea  thus  conceived  has  been  steadily  kept  in 
view  for  twenty  years ;  and  although,  during  ttiat  interval, 
several  valuable  treatises  have  appeared  on  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  he  gladly  acknowledges 
himself  indebted  for  many  important  hints  and  illustra* 
tions;  yet,  since  no  one  has  been  published  in  the 
English  language,  embracing  all  those  important  subjects, 
which  the  Author  apprehends  to  be  essential  to  the 
CRITICAL  STUDY  of  the  Sacrcd  Volume,  he  has  been 
induced  to  prosecute  his  investigations,  the  result  of 
which  he  tenders  for  the  assistance  of  others. 

The  Four  Volumes,  c^  which  the  work  now  consists, 
will  be  found  to  comprise  the  following  topics : 

VoLiTME  I.  contains  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Genuine^ 
ness^  Authenticity^  Uneorrvpted  Preservation^  and  Inspiraiion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  including,  among  other  subjects, 
a  copious  investigation  of  the  testimonies  from  profiuie 
authors  to  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  a  new  branch  of  etedenee  for  their  credHfiUty^  . 
which  is  furnished  by  coins,  medals,  inscriptions,  aoA 
antient  structures. — ^Tliis  is  followed  by  a  fiill  view  of 
die  arguments  afforded  by  miracles  and  prophecy,  for 
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Ae  iDSfintioii  of  the  Scriptares,  and  bj  a  discoseioti  of 
the  lEKlNnd  evidence  for  their  inspiration,  furnished  by 
the  sublimit  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines,  and  by  tl^ 
purity  of  the  moral  precepts,  revealed  in  the  Bible ;-~ 
the  harmoDy  subsisting  between  every  part ;— -the  pre- 
servation of  the  Scriptures  to  the  present  time ;  and 
their  tendency  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  hap- 
piaess  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  an  historical  review  of 
the  beneficial  effects  actually  produced  in  every  age  and 
country  by  a  cordisd  reception  of  the  Bibl^ ;  together 
with  a  refotation  of  the  very  numerous  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  Scriptures  in  recent  deistical 
pablicatjons.  An  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises  a 
particaiar  examination  of  the  miracles  supposed  to  have 
been  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  of  the 
coimuDicTioirs  which  are  falsely  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
Scriptures,  whether  historical  or  chronological ; — contra* 
dictions  between  prophecies  and  their  accomplishments ; 
— contradictions  in  morality ;— apparent  contradictions 
between  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  and  between 
sacred  and  profane  writers ; — or  seeming  contradictions 
to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things.  This  discussion 
is  followed  by  a  table  of  the  chief  prophecies  relative  to 
the  Messiah,  both  in  Uie  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
by  an  examination  of  the  pretensions  of  the  apociyphal 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

In  the  former  impression  of  this  work  the  Author  had 
^ven  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  evidences  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  genuineness,  credibility,  and  inspir- 
ation of  the  New  Testament;  and,  beii^  unwilling  to 
augment,  unnecessarily,  the  number  of  treatises  extant  on 
these  subjects,  he  referred  his  readers  to  a  few  which  are 
justly  accounted  the  most  valuable.  In  preparing  the  pre- 
sent edition  for  the  press,  it  was  his  intention  to  condense 
these  remarks,  and  to  subjoin  a  few  additional  consider- 


atioos :  but  he  has  been  kidaoed  to  deviate  from  tUs 
design  by  the  extensive  circalation  of  infidel  works  and 
tracts,  whose  avowed  object  was,  bj  the  unblushing 
re-assertion  of  old  and  oftennrefuted  objections,  or  by 
specious  insinuations,  to  undermine  and  to  subvert  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ — ^  the  pillar  of  society,  the  safe^ 
guard  of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order,  iRiiich  alone 
has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and  secure  to 
every  one  his  rights ;  to  the  laborious  the  reward  of  tbeir 
industry,  to  the  rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to 
nobles  the  preservation  of  their  honours,  and  to  princes 
the  stability  of  their  thrones.^  CcMed  ag^  by  name, /rom 
thepressy  to  consider  these  objections  to  Divine  Revela- 
tion, the  Author  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the 
task ;  and  as  the  antagonists  of  the  Scriptures  have  in 
some  degree  varied  the  ground  of  their  attacks,  he  in- 
dulges die  hope  that  a  temperate  discussion  of  this 
subject,  accommodated  to  the  present  times,  may  not  be 
unacceptaUe  to  the  biblical  student,  who  may,  perhaps, 
at  some  future  time,  be  exposed  to  meet  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Scriptures.  To  his  own  mind,  indeed,  the  result 
of  the  laborious  inquiries,  in  which  he  has  thus  been 
necessarily  involved,  has  been  highly  satisfactory :— for, 
not  having  access  to  all  the  numerous  and  able  defences 
of  Christianity  against  the  infidels  of  former  ages,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  consider  every  objection  for  himself; — 
and  in  every  instance  he  has  found  that  the  numerous — 
he  had  almost  said  innumerable — contradictions,  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  have  disappeared  before 
an  attentive  and  candid  examination.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  that  the  gross  and  illiberal  manner,  in  which 
some  of  the  productions  in  question  have  been  executed, 
renders  them  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  nothing  surely  is 
unworthy  of  notice  that  b  calculated  to  mislead  the 
ignorant  or  the  unwary:  and  though  s(»ne  of  the  objections 
raised  by  the  modem  opposers  of  divine  revelation,  are 
so  coarse  as  to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  yet 
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Others  are  so  coneiseljr  md  specioiM^  ei^pftflsed,  06  to 
demand  aeyeral  pagev-*the  result  of  many  days^  laborious 
researcfa,  in  order  to  detect  their  sophistry  and  &lseliood« 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  First  Volome,  the  observant 
eye  of  the  critic  will  find  two  or  three  articles  which 
oagfat  to  have  been  placed  in  another  part  of  the  present 
work.  To  account  for  this  deviation/the  Authw  begs  to 
state  that,  when  he  first  began  to  prepare  this  portion  for 
the  press,  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  it  in  a 
detached  form,  in  order  to  furnish  a  ready  and  immediate 
reply  to  the  objections  which  at  that  time  were  almost 
daily  issued  firom  the  press.  In  such  a  form  it  had  even 
been  announced  to  the  Public :  but  as  the  objections 
continued  to  be  multiplied,  the  work  imperceptibly  ac** 
cumulated  in  its  progress;  and  when  the  first  volume  was 
completed,  the  Author  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  aban- 
doD  the  idea  of  a  distinct  publication,  on  account  of  the 
additional  pecuniary  loss  which  he  would  inevitably  have 
incurred.  He  has  only  to  express  his  ardent  hope,  that 
this  part  of  his  labours  may,  through  the  Divine  Blessing, 
enable  his  readers  to  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
EVERT  MAN,  tkoi  oskcth  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
them;  and  he  most  earnestly  requests  that  they  will 
examine  and  combine,  with  candour  and  attention,  all 
the  various  evidences  here  adduced  for  the  genuineness, 
aottienticity,  credibility,  and  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  then  solemnly  and  deliberately,  as 
rational  and  accountable  beings,  deduce  that  inference 
fiom  the  whole,  for  which  they  must  hereafter  answer  at 
the  tribunal  of  God. 

Volume  II.  in  two  parts,  treats,  first,  on  Sacred 
Criticism;'  including  an  Historical  and  Critical  Account 
of  the  Original  Languages  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Cog-^ 
nate  or  Kindred  Dialects  ;-~an  account  (with  numerous 
fac-similies,)  of  the  principal  Manuscripts  of  the  Old  and 
Nevir  TestamentSt  together  with  a  bibliographical  and 


critical  notice  of  the  chief  pristed  editions;  and  of  the 
divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  occurring  in  manu* 
scripts  and  printed  editions  of  Scriptures ;  together  with 
a  history  of  the  antient  and  modem  Versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  application  to  the  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume,  illustrated  with  4ac- 
similie  specimens  of  the  oriental  versions  executed  at  the 
Serampore  press*    In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  historj 
of  the  authorised  EaugUsh  version  of  the  Bible  is  particularly 
considered,  and  ttie  literary  character  of  its  venerable 
translators  is  satis&ctorily  vindicated  against  the  cavila 
of  some  late  writers.     The  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
Jewish  and  Rabbinical  authors  is  next  discussed,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  ^  historian^s  account 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  vindicated  and  established.     These 
discussions  are  followed  by  dissertations, — On  the  Va- 
rious Readings  occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  with  a  digest 
of  the  chief  critical  canons  for  weighing  and  applying 
them : — ^On  the  Quotations  prom  the  Old  Testament 
IN  the  New,  with  J^ew  Tables  of  the  Quotations  at  length?^ 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English,  from  new  types  cast 
expressly  for  the  purpose ;  shewing,  firsts  their  relative 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the  Septuagint ; 
and  secondly^  whether  they  are  prophecies  cited  as  liter- 
ally fulfilled ;  prophecies  typically  or  spiritually  applied ; 
prophecies  accommodated;  or  simple  allusions  to  the 
Old  Testament : — On  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  ;  its 
construction,  nature  and  genius;   different  species  of 
Hebrew  poetry;  with  observations  for  better  under- 
standing the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  poets : — and  On 
Harmonies  of  the  Scriptures  including  remarks  on  the 

principles  on  which  they  should  be  constructed. 

—  ■  — ...         ■         -    -        .         ^ 

1  Joaephofi. 

9  In  the  fint  edition,  tables  of  Rtfer^ncet  only  were  given  to  the  quoCttions  fircna 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New :  but  as  these  quotations  have  been  frequenti  j  made 
the  aubjeet  of  cavil  by  the  advetaaries  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  dU  students  have  not 
the  time  to  find  out  and  compare  several  hundred  references,  the  author  has  now  given 
^irai  at  length,  accQapaBied  with  Uw  bast  ttitical  rtntiin  which  to 
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The  Second  Part  of  the  Second  Voluoiie  is  appropriated 
to  the  brERPRBTATioN  OP  THE  ScRiFTURBs ;  Comprehend- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  different  senses  of  Scripture^ 
literaJ,  spiritual^  and  typical,  with  criteria  for  ascertaining 
and  determining  them ;— the  ngnification  of  words  and 
phrasiSt  with  general  rules  for  investigating  them;  em* 
photic  toorcb, — rules  for  the  investigation  of  emphases, 
and  particularly  of  the  Greek  article ;— the  eiuBsiDiARy 
MEATTs  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  viz. 
the  audogy  of  languages;  analogy  of  Scripture^  or  parallel 
passages^  with  rules  for  ascertaining  and  applying  them; 

scAoKa  and  glossaries;    the  suhject-maiier^  context^  scope^ 

historical  circumstances^  and  Christian  Writers^  both  &ther« 

and  commentators. 

These  discussions  are  followed  by  the  application  of 
the  preceding  principles,  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings ;  the  interpretation  of  the  figurative  language 
of  Scripture  comprehending  the  principles  of  interpre- 
tation of  tropes  and  figures;  together  with  an  examination 
of  the  metonymies,  metaphors,  allegories,  pairables, 
proverbs,  and  other  figurative  modes  of  speech  occurring 
in  the  Bible;  the  spiritual  or  mystical  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures; — the  interpretation  of  prophecy, 
including  general  rules  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  observations  on  the  accomplishment 
of  prophecy  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  predictions 
fdadve  to  the  Messiah; — the  interpretation  of  types,  of 
the  doctrinal  and  moral  parts  of  Scripture,  of  the  pro* 
losEs  and  threatenings  therein  contained; — and  the 
inferential  and  practical  reading  of  the  .Sacred  Writ- 
ings. A  copious  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises 
(among  other  articles)  bibliographical  and  critical  notices 
of  the  principal  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Cognate  Languages,  of  the  most  remarkable 
editioQS  of  the  Septuaginl  Greek  Version  of  the  Old 


Testament,  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  critkusa  and 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  select  list  of  the 
chief  commentators  and  expositors  of  the  BiUe. 

The  utmost  brevity,  consbtent  with  perspicuitj,  has 
been  studied  in  this  portion  of  the  work;  and  therefore 
but  few  texts  of  Scripture,  comparatively,  have  been 
illustrated  at  great  length.  But  especial  care  has  been 
taken,  by  repeated  citations,  that  the  very  nomerous 
r^rences  which  are  introduced  should  be  both  perti- 
nent and  correct ;  so  that  those  readers,  who  may  be 
disposed  to  try  them  by  the  rules  laid  down,  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  them  with  fecility. 

In  Volume  III.,  will  be  found  a  sketch  or  summary 
of  BIBLICAL  GEoGRApHT  AND  ANTiquiTtES,  in  four  parts  : 

Part  L  includes  an  outline  of  the  Historical  and 
Physictid  GeografAy  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Part  II.  treats  on  the  political  and  military  af- 
pAms  of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures. 

Part  III.  discusses  the  sacred  antk^uities  of  the 
Jews,  arranged  under  the  heads  o(  Sacred  Places^  Sacred 
Personsj  Sacred  Times  and  Seasons^  and  the  Corrections 
of  Religion  among  the  Jews,  their  idolatry  and  various 
sects,  together  with  a  description  of  their  moral  and 
religious  state  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ 

Part  IV.  discusses  the  domestic  artiruities,  or  the 
private  life,  manners,  customs,  amusements,  &c.  of 
the  Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentaDy  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

An  AppfiNDtt  to  thb  Third  Volume  contains  (besides 
etttonologlcal  uid  other  tables^  of  moneys  weig^tsr  and 


^)  a  Geographical  Index  of  the  prine^placit 
mentknied  in  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  New  Testae 
ment;  indodiog  an  abetmct  of  pn^e  oriental  historjv 
firom  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  captivity,  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews  as  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  and  presenting  historical  notices  of  the 
Aseyrian^  Chaldee,  Median,  and  Persian  empires. 

In  this  volume  the  Author  has  attempted  only  a  sketch 
of  biblical  geography  and  antiquities.  To  have  writ- 
ten a  complete  treatise  on  this  interesting  subject<---ai 
he  conceives  such  a  treatise  should  be  writtoi,— would 
have  required  a  work  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the 
present :  but  though  he  has  been  designedly  brief  in 
this  part  of  his  undertaking,  he  indulges  the  hope  that 
few  naify  essential  points,  connected  with  sacred  antiqui* 
ties,  will  appear  to  have  been  omitted. 

VoLtTHE  IV.  is  appropriated  to  the  analysis  of  Scrif^ 
TUBE.  It  contains  copious  critical  prefaces  to  the  re- 
spective books,  and  synopses  of  their  several  contents. 
In  drawing  up  these  synopses  the  utmost  attention  has 
been  given  in  order  to  present,  as  far  as  was  practica- 
ble,  at  one  glance,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects 
contained  in  each  book  of  Scripture.  How  necessary 
such  a  view  is  to  the  critical  study  of  the  inspired  re- 
cords, it  is  periiaps  unnecessary  to  remark. 

In  executing  this  part  of  his  work,  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  steer  between  the  extreme  prolixity  of 
some  analysts-  of  the  Bible,  and  the  too  great  brevity  of 
others :  and  he  ventures  to  hope,  that  this  portion  of 
his  labours  will  be  found  particularly  usefol  in  studying 
the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

Throughout  the  woric  references  have  been  made  to 
inch  approved  writers  as  have  best  illustrated  particular 
toljgects;  and  criticd  notices  of  their  works  have  been 
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introduced,  partly  derived  firom  the  Author's  knowledge 
of  them,  partly  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  eminent 
iHblical  critics,  and  partly  from  the  best  critical  journals 
and  other  sources : — the  preference  being  invariaUj 
given  to  those,  which  are  dbtinguished  by  the  acknow* 
ledged  talent  and  ability  with  which  they  are  conducted. 
The  late  opening  of  the  Continent,  and  the  sales  by  auc- 
tion of  several  valuable  divinity  libraries,  have  also  ena* 
bled  the  Author  to  procure  many  critical  works  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible. 

Of  the  works  cited  in  the  notes  to  the  following  pages, 
care  has  been  taken  to  specify  the  particular  editions. 
They  are  all  referred  to,  as  authorities,  for  the  statements 
contained  in  the  text ;  many  of  them  furnish  details 
which  the  limits  of  the  present  volumes  would  not  admit ; 
and  some  few  give  accounts  and  representations  which 
the  Author  thought  he  had  reason  to  reject  All  these 
references,  however,  are  introduced  for  the  convenience 
of  those  readers,  who  may  have  inclination  and  oppor* 
tunity  for  prosecuting  more  minjute  inquiries. 

Such  are  the  plan  and  object  of  the  work,  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  candour  of  the  Public.  The  Author  has 
prosecuted  his  labours  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  such  an  undertaking  ;  and, 
though  he  dares  not  hope  that  he  can  altogether  have 
avoided  mistake,  yet  he  can  with  truth  declare  that  he 
has  anxiously  endeavoured  not  to  mblead  any  one. 

The  Author  cannot  conclude  this  preface,  without 
tendering  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  for  his  liberal 
offer  of  access  to  the  Episcopal  Library  at  Fulham  ;-— 
an  offer,  the  value  of  which  (though  he  had  occasion  to 
avail  himself  of  it  only  to  a  limited  extent,)  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  kindness  and  promplitode  with  whidi 
it  was  made. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Oir  THC  RECSS8IT7,  ETC.   Of  A  DIVINE   REVELATIOK. 

L  Revelation  defined, — Q.  Admnerevdatum^pouSUe.  —  IH.  And 
vrobiMe,  —  vf.  Its  necessity  skewn^am  the  state  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious knowledge  among  the  anttents. — V.  And  also  from  die 
actual  state  of  religion  and  morals  among  the  modfim  heathen  na- 
tions. —  VI.  Refutation  of  the  objection,  that  philosophy  and  right 
reason  are  suffieient'to  instruct  men  in  dieir  duty.  — VlL  On  the 
possible  means  of  affording  a  revelation. 

That  there  now  is,  and  that  (ot  more  than  three  thousand  years 
Aere  has  been,  in  the  world,  a  separate  people  called  the  Jews,  who 
are  distinguished  by  pecoliar  customs,  and  profess  a  peculiar  reUgion : 
—  Further,  that  there  now  is,  and  that  for  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
tories  there  has  existed,  in  the  world,  areligion  called  the  Christian  ; 
and  that  its  professors,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  appeal  to  certain  books, 
by  them  accounted  sacred,  as  the  bans  on  which  their  religion  is 
fconded:-*  These  are  fACTs  which  no  one  can  controvert. 

I.  The  volume,  to  which  Jews  and  Christians  thus  respectively 
appeal  is  termed  the  bible,  that  is,  the  book,  by  way  of  eminence. 
It  comprises  a  great  number  of  different  narratives  and  compositions, 
written  by  several  persons,  at  distant  periods,  in  different  languages, 
and  on  various  subjects.    Yet  aU  of  these,  collectively,  claim  to  be  a 


2r  On  the  Neamty,  ifc.  ijf  •  [Cb. 

pnmnE  bktsi«4tion9  that  is,  a^Hpovery  hj  God  to  man  ctf  hanself 
or  his  will,  over  and  above  what  to  has  made  imown  by  the  light  of 
nature,  or  reason.  * 

The  objects  of  ow  knowledge  are  of  three  kinds : — Thus,  some 
things  are  discernible  by  the  light  of  nature,  without  revefaition ;  of 
this  kind  is  the  knowledge  of  God  from  the  creation  of  &e  world, 
**  for  his  invisible  things,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made.^  Other  things  are  cf  pure  and  simple  revela* 
tion,  which  cannot  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature  :  such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  salvatbn  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  Others,  again, 
are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  imperfectly,  and  there- 
fore stand  in  need  of  a  revelatkm  to  give  them  further  proof  and 
evidence ;  of  this  sort  are  a  fiiture  state  and  eternal  rewards  and 
punishments.  But  of  what  degree  soever  the  revelation  may  be, 
whether  partial  or  entire,  whether  a  total  dbcovery  of  some  unlmown 
truths,  or  only  a  fidler  and  clearer  manifestation  of  them,  it  must  bo 
supernatural,  and  proceed  from  God. 

n.  No  one,  who  beKeves  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  % 
Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably 
deny,  that  He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  himself  aivd 
of  his  will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  diflferent  firom  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  men  themselves,  m  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary 
use  of  their  own  rational  faculties  and  powers.  For,  if  the  power  cS 
God  be  almighty,  it  must  extend  to  whatever  does  not  imply  a  c<m- 
tradiction,  wUch  cannot  be  pretended  in  this  case.  We  cannot  dis- 
tinctly explain  die  oridn  of  our  ideas,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are 
excited  or  impressed  upon  the  human  mmd;  but  we  know  that 
these  ways  are  very  various.  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
author  of  our  bemgs  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  communicate  ideas  to 
our  minds,  for  informing  and  instructing  us  in  those  things,  which 
we  are  deeply  concerned  to  know  f  Our  inabili^  clearly  to  explain 
the  manner  m  which  this  is  done,  is  no  just  objection  against  it 
This  has  been  acknowledged  by  a  late  distinguished  antagonist  of 
revelation ;  who  observes,  that  "  an  extraordinary  action  of  God 
upon  the  human  mind,  wbich  the  word  inspiration  is  now  used  to 
denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  ordbaiy  action  of  mind 
on  body,  or  body  on  mind ;"  and  "  that  it  is  impertinent  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  phenomenon,  merely  because  we  cannot  account 
for  it."* 

And  as  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  God  can,  if  he  sees 
fit,  communicate  his  will  to  men  m  a  way  of  extraordinaiy  revelation, 
so  he  can  do  it  m  such  a  manner  as  to  give  those,  to  whom  this 
revelation  is  originally  and  immediately  made,  a  full  and  certain 
assurance  that  it  is  a  true  divine  revelation.  This  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence ;  for,  to  suppose  that  God  can  communicate  his  will  in  a 
way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  and  yet  that  he  is  not  able  to  give 

1  Lord  Bolingliroka'fl  Worki,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 4to  edit. 
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a  saflSoeot  assurance  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  thus 
reveak  his  will,  is  evidently  absurd  and  ccxitradictory.  It  is,  in 
effisct,  10  say,  that  he  can  reveal  his  will,  but  has  no  way  of  making 
men  know  that  he  does  so ;  which  is  a  most  unreasonable  limitation 
c»f  die  divine  power  and  wisdom.  He,  who  pretends  to  pronounce 
that  tfab  is  impossible,  is  bound  to  pronounce  where  the  impossibility 
of  it  lies.  If  men  can  communicate  their  thoughts  by  speech  or 
language  in  such  a  way,  as  that  we  may  certainly  kjM>w  who  it  is  that 
spoks  to  OS,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  affirm  that  God,  on  sup* 
positkMi  oi  his  communicating  his  mind  and  will  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  'has  no  way  of  causing  bis 
rational  creatures  to  know  that  it  is  He,  and  no  other,  who  makes 
dns  ifiscovery  to  them.  To  admit  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to 
deny  Idm  such  a  power,  is  a  glaring  contradiction.^ 

IIL  Since  then  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  ispoaibk 
kx  God  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  let  us  in  the  next  place  con* 
sider,  which  is  the  most  probable,  and  most  agreeable  to  me  notions 
we  have  of  him,  whether  he  should  or  should  not  make  such  a  reve* 
luion.  Now,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind 
in  every  age,  we  shall  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the  existence 
of  a  God,  who  did  not  likewise  believe  that  some  kind  of  commerce 
and  communication  subsisted  between  God  and  man.  This  was  the 
fcundaiion  of  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  every  na- 
tion pretended  to  receive  from  their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most 
celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity,  —  as  Zoroaster,  Mnos,  Pythagoras, 
ScrioD,  Lycui^s,  Numa,  &c.  &c.  all  thought  it  necessi^ry  to  profess 
some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  sanction 
to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  were 
armed  with  secular  power .^  And  what  gave  birth  and  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  oracles,  divinations,  and  auguries,  in  antient  times, 
was  the  conscious  sense  entertained  by  mankind  of  their  own  igno' 
miice,  and  of  tiieir  need  of  a  supernatural  illumination ;  as  well  as  die 
persuaaon,  that  their  gods  held  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  men,  and 
by  various  means  gave  them  intelligence  of  future  things. 

The  probability  of  a  divine  revelation  furdier  appears  from  tliis 
cbcumstance,  that  some  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  particularly  So- 
crates and  Plato,  confessed  diat  they  stood  in  need  of  such  a  revela- 
tion to  instruct  diem  in  matters  which  were  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. With  regard  to  the  state  of  morals,  they  acknowledged 
that,  as  the  state  of  die  world  then  was,  there  were  no  human  means 

i  Leknd**  Advantage  and  Necearity  of  the  Chriatian  Rerelation,  toI.  i.  pp.  13— 
J5.  {Qvo  edit  Glaagow,  1819.) 

a  Thia  fact  ia  remarkably  confirmed  bj  the  celebrated  heathen  geogre^her  Stra- 
bo,  wfaoae  oboerTEtion  on  tne  sappoaed  intercourse  between  mankind  and  the  Deity 
is  tooitrildng  to  be  omitted ;  "  Whateyer/'  aays  he,  <<  becomes  of  the  real  trath  of 
these  rebtiona,  this  however  ia  certain,  that  men  did  belixvk  and  think  them  true  : 
and,  far  this  reason,  prophets  were  held  in  such  honour,  as  to  be  thought  worthy 
■ometimes  of  royal  digmty,  as  being  persons  who  delivered  precepts  and  admoni- 
tions  fiom  tiie  gods,  both  while  they  lived,  and  also  after  their  death.  Such  were 
Tiraaias,  Amphiaraus,  Ac.  &c.  Such  wert  Moses  and  his  successors:"  >trab. 
Oeogr.  fib.  svi.  pp.  1064, 1086.  ed.  Ozon. 
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of  referming  it  But  tliejr  not  oolf  saw  and  ackixnrtedged  tteir 
great  want  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  instruct  them  in  their  conduct 
towards  God  and  towards  man ;  they  likewise  txpresaed  a  strong 
hope  or  expectation,  that  God  wodd,  at  some  futere  time,  make 
such  a  discovery  as  should  dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they 
were  involved.^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  are 
authorised  to  infer,  that  a  divine  reTelamm  b  not  only  probable  but 
necessary.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past  ages 
has  sliewn,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain  to  any  certain 
knowledge  of  the  will  or  law  of  God,  of  the  true  happiness  of  man, 
or  of  a  future  state.  To  a  reflecting  and  observant  mind,  the  bar* 
mony,  beauty,  and  wisdom  of  all  the  varied  works  of  creaiion  are 
demcmstrative  evidence  of  a  First  Great  Cause ;  and  the  condnued 
preservation  of  an  things  in  their  order  attests  a  divine  and  super- 
intending Providence*  But  the  ubimaie  design  of  God  in  all  lixs 
works  cannot  be  perfectly  known  by  die  mere  light  of  natiu-e,  and 
consequently  our  knowledge  of  his  precepdre  wul  or  law  is  equally 
uncertain,  so  far  as  his  works  disclose  it  or  philosophy  has  discover- 
ed it.*  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated 
andent  philosophers,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  not  only  ignorant 
of  many  important  points  in  religion  which  revelaticm  has  discovered 
to  us,  but  also  that  endless  difierences  and  inconsistences  prevailed 
among  them  in  points  of  the  greatest  UKHuent ;  while  some  of  them 
taught  doctrines  which  direcdy  tend  to  promote  vice  and  wickedness 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  influence  of  all,  in  rectifying  the  notions  and 
reforming  the  lives  of  mankind  was  inccxisiderable.  A  ccmcise  state- 
ment of  facts  will  confirm  and  illustrate  this  observation : 

1.  The  ideas  of  the  antients  respecting  the  nature  and  tcorship  of 
God  were  darky  confused^  and  imperfect. 

While  some  philosophers  asserted  die  being  of  a  Grod,  others 
openly  denied  it;  othen,  again,  embraced,  or  pretended  to  embrace, 

1  Plato,  de  Rep.  lib.  iv.  A.  yi.  and  Alcibiad.  ii.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has  exhibited 
these  and  other  testiinoniea  at  length  in  his  DiscooTBe  on  the  Eyidoncea  of  Natural 
tind  Reyealed  Religion,  proportion  vi.  (Boyle'ii  Lectures,  rol.  ii.  pp.  130 — 135.  fo- 
lio edit.) 

3  On  tliis  subject  the  reader  may  peruse,  with  equal  pleasure  and  instruction, 
Dr.  Ellis's  elaborate  Treatise  on  the  ^<  Knowledge  of  Diyme  Things  from  Reyela- 
tion,  notJ&om  Reason  or  Nature,"  published  many  years  since  at  Dublin,  and  re- 
printed at  London  in  1811. 8yo.  Dr.  £.  also  threw  the  substance  of  this  treatise 
into  a  single  discourse,  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  preceding  by  those  who 
may  not  be  able  to  command  the  requisite  leisure  for  reading  a  large  Toluroe. 
The  discourse  in  question  is  printed  in  the  first  yolume  of  the  weH  known  and  ez< 
cellent  collection  of  tracts  intitled  "  The  Scholar  Armed  against  the  Errors  of  the 
Time ;"  and  is  intitled  "  An  Enquiry,  whence  cometh  Wisdom  and  UndersUnd- 
ing  to  Han  V  It  shews  satisiaetonly,  that  Religion  and  language  entered  the 
world  by  divine  revelation,  without  the  aid  of  which  man  had  not  been  a  rational 
or  religious  creature  \  that  notliing  can  oblige  the  conscience  but  the  revealed  will 
of  God ;  and  that  such  a  thing  as  the  law  ot  nature  never  existed  but  in  the  human 
imagination.  The  same  argument  is  also  discussed  in  an  able  but  anonymous 
tract  (now  of  rare  occurrenco,  and  known  to  be  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Findlay, 
a  divine  of  tlie  Scottish  church),  intitled  '*  An  Attempt  to  shew  that  the  Knowledge 
of  God  has,  in  all  Ages,  been  derived  from  Revelation  or  Tradition,  not  from  Ka* 
ture.'V Glasgow,  1773.  8vo. 
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tfae  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  celestial,  aerial,  terrestrial,  and. 
infernal ;  while  others  represented  the  Deity  as  a  corporeal  being 
united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connexion,  and  subject  to  an  im- 
niutable  fate.  As  every  country  had  its  peculiar  deities,  the  philo- 
sophers (whatever  might  be  their  private  sentiments)  sanctioned  and 
defended  the  religion  of  the  state  ;  and  urged  a  conformity  to  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  They  "  diligently  practised  the  ceremo- 
nies of  their  fathers ;  devoutly  frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods ; 
and  sometimes,  condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  super- 
stitfcxi,  they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacer- 
dotal robes.''^  It  is  true  that  insulated  passages  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  which  apparently  indicate  the 
most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections. 
These  and  similar  passages  are  sometimes  regarded  with  a  Christian 
eye,  and  thence  acquire  a  borrowed  sanctity :  but,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  real  value,  they  must  be  brought  to  their  own  standard, 
and  must  be  interpreted  upon  principles  strictly  pagan,  in  which 
case,  the  context  will  be  found,  either  to  claim  such  perfections  for 
the  deified  mortals  and  heroes  of  the  popular  theology,  or  to  connect 
them  with  some  of  those  physiological  principles  which  were  held  by 
the  different  philosophical  sects,  and  effectually  subverted  the  great 
and  fundamental  doctrine  of  one  supreme  Creator.*  The  religion 
of  the  antient  Persians  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  on 
their  behef  in  one  supreme  God,  who  made  and  governs  the  world.' 
But  a  devotion  founded  on  a  principle  so  pure  as  this,  if  it  survived 
the  first  ages  after  the  flood,  which  cannot  be  proved,  is  known  with 
certainty  to  have  been  early  exchanged  for  the  Sabian  idolatry  ;  the 
blind  and  superstitious  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  fire,^  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds. 

In  consequence  of  tliese  discordant  sentiments,  the  grossest  poly- 
theism and  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  antient  heathen  nations. 
They  beheved  in  the  existence  of  many  co-ordinate  deities,  and  the 
number  of  inferior  deities  was  infinite  ^  they  deified  dead,  and  some- 

t  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

*  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  Christianity  compared,  pp.  4CJ,  47.  Frank**  Essay 
on  the  U»e  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  p.  44.  "  These  ideas  of  the  philosophers 
of  Europe,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  were  precisely  the  same  which  the  Brahmins 
had  adopted  in  India,  and  according  to  which  lliey  regulated  their  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Wherever  the  dominion  of  false  religion 
is  completely  established,  the  body  of  the  people  gain  nothing  by  the  greatest  im- 
provements m  knowledge.  Their  philosophers  conceal  from  them,  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  the  truths  which  they  have  discovered,  and  labour  to  support  that  iahrio 
of  superstition  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  overturned."  Historical  Disquisi- 
tion concerning  Antient  India,  pp.  26Sj  284. 

3  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

*  Leland's  Advant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christ.  Rev.  vol.  i,  pp.  59,  79. 

5  ThuB,  the  Chaldeans  had  twelve  principal  deities,  according  to  the  number  of 
months  in  the  year  ,  and  Zoroaster,  the  great  Persian  reformer,  taught  the  Medi- 
ans and  Persians  that  there  were  two  spirits  or  beings  subordinate  to  one  supreme, 
eternal,  and  self-exuftent  being,  viz.  Oromasdea,  the  angel  of  light  and  promoter  of 
happiness  anft  virtue,  and  Ariraanes,  the  anjrcl  of  darWness  anil  author  of  misery 
and  vice.  -  Varro  makes  three  sorts  of  heathen  theology  ;  —  the  fabuUKis,  invented 
¥y  the  poets  j  the  phtjsicalj  or  that  of  the  philosophers  :  and  ciril  or  popular,  whicli 
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tiaies  living  persons,  die  fermer  often  out  of  injudidous  gratitude,  the 
latter  usually  out  of  base  and  scvdid  flattery.  According  to  die  vul- 
gar estimatKMD,  there  were  deities  that  presided  over  every  distiiict 
nation,  every  distinct  city,  every  inconsiderable  town,  every  grove, 
every  river,  every  fountain.  Athens  was  full  of  statues  dedicated  to 
diflSsrent  deities.  Imperial  Rome,  from  political  principles,  adopted 
all  the  gods  which  were  adored  by  the  nations  who  had  yielded  to 
her  victorious  arms,  and  thoi^t  to  eternise  her  eni{nre  by  crowdmg 
them  ail  into  the  capital.  Temples  and  fanes  were  erected  to  all  the 
pomoiu,  diaeasesj  fearsj  and  cvtZf ,  to  which  mankind  are  subject. 
Suited  to  the  various  characters  of  the  dhrinities  were  the  rites  of 
their  worship.  Many  of  them  were  monsters  of  the  grossest  vice 
and  wickedness :  and  their  rites  were  absurd,  licentious,  and  cruel, 
and  often  consisted  of  mere  unmixed  crime,  shameless  dissipation 
and  debauchery.  Prosdtution,  in  all  its  deformity,  was  systematically 
annexed  to  various  pagan  temples,  was  often  a  principal  source  of 
their  revenues,  and  was,  in  some  countries,  even  compulsory  upon 
the  female  population.  Other  impurities  were  solemnty  practised  by 
them  m  their  temples,  and  in  public,  from  the  very  thought  of  which 
our  minds  revoh.  Besides  the  numbers  of  men,  who  were  killed  m 
the  bkx>dy  sports  and  spectacles  instituted  in  honor  of  their  deities, 
human  sacrifices  were  ofikred  to  propidate  them.^      Boys  were 

)ut  WM  instituted  in  the  several  cities  and  countries.  —  The  Greek  theology  wa« 
thus  distinguished;  —  1.  God,  who  rules  over  all  things;  —  2.  The  gods,  who 
were  supposed  to  govern  above  the  moon ;  —  3.  The  demons,  whose  jurisdiction 
was  in  tne  air  below  it ;  —  and,  4.  The  heroes,  or  souls  of  dead  men,  who  were 
imagined  to  preside  over  terrestrial  affairs.  And,  besides  all  these,  the  evil  demons 
were  worshipped,  from  fear  of  the  mischief  they  mi^ht  commit.  These  ^ts  will 
account  for  the  prodigious  multitude  of  heathen  deities,  of  which  Hesiod  computes 
thirtv  thousand  to  be  novering  about  the  earth  in  the  air,  unless  he  is  to  he  under- 
stood as  meaning  an  indefinite  number.  —  Orpheus  reckoned  only  three  hMndrcd 
and  sixty^five  ;  Varro  enumerated  tkrtt  hunared  Jupiters ;  although  he  himself, 
together  with  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  some  other  eminent  philosophers,  were  ashamed 
oithe  heathen  deities,  and  believed  that  there  is  but  one  God. 

1  The  chief  oracles  among  the  heathens  appointed  human  sacrifices ;  as  that  at 
Delphi,  that  of  Dodona,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Saotes.  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  Canaanitee,  in  times  of  great  calamity,  for  their  kings  to  sacrifice 
one  of  their  sons,  whom  they  loved  best ;  and  it  was  conunon  both  with  them,  as 
well  as  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  to  sacrifice  their  children.  Further, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Athenians,  and  Lacedemonians,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the 
Greeks ; —  the  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons ;  —  m  short, 
all  the  heathen  nations  throughout  the  world  offered  human  sacrifices  upon  their 
aHtfs ;  and  this,  not  on  certam  emergencies  and  imminent  dangers  only,  but  con- 
«tantly,  and  in  some  places  every  day.  Upon  extraordinary  accidents,  multitudes 
were  sacrificed  at  once  to  their  sanguinary  deities.  Thus,  during  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Sicilian  army  under  G«lon  and  the  Carthaginians  under  Amilcar,  in 
Sicily,  the  latter  remained  ni  his  camp,  offering  sacrifices  to  the  deities  of  his 
conntrv,  and  consuming  upon  6ne  large  pile  the  bodies  of  numerous  victims. 
(Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  1G7.)  When  Agathocles  was  about  to  besiege  Carthage,  its  in- 
habitants seeing  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  imputed  all  Sieir  mis- 
fortunes to  the  anger  of  Saturn ;  because,  instead  of  offering  up  children  of  noble 
descent  (who  were  usually  sacrificed)  there  had  been  fraudulently  substituted  for 
them  the  children  of  slaves  and  foreigners.  Two  hundred  children  of  the  best 
&miUes  in  Carthage  were  therefore  immolated,  to  propitiate  the  offended  divini- 
ty ;  to  whom  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens  voluntarily  sacrificed*  themselves, 
nom  a  sense  or  their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime.  (IHod.  Sic.  lib.  zx.  e.  14.)  On 
aoothar  occasion,  the  Carthaginians,  having  obtained  a  victory,  immolatfid  tha 
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idiipped  QQ  tbe  altar  of  Diana,  sometimes  till  they  died.  How 
many  lovely  in&nts  did  the  Carthaginians  sacrifice  to  their  implaca- 
hte  god  MdcKh !  What  numbers  of  human  victims,  in  times  of  pub- 
lic ^nger,  did  they  immolate,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  of- 
fended deides ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mysteries  were  designed  to  instruct  the 
people  ID  tbe  principles  of  true  religion  and  of  true  morality ;  and  in- 
genioiis  and  leamecl  men  have  laboured  to  represent  them  in  this  lieht, 
and  also  to  Aew  how  well  calculated  they  are  for  this  end.  '^  They 
have  said,  that  the  errors  of  pdytheism  were  detected  and  exposed, 
and  the  doctriiies  of  the  divine  unity^  and  supreme  government  taught 
and  exfiaSaaed  in  diem ;  that  the  initiated  became  bound  by  solemn 
ei^agemeDts  to  reform  dieir  lives,  and  to  devote  themselves  strictly 
to  the  practice  and  cultivation  of  purity  and  virtue ;  and  that  the  cel- 
efarttdoQ  of  the  mystaries  was  extensive ;  and  their  influence  great : — 
^imiiaiUiury  says  Cicero,  ^genies  orarum  vliimaJ* 

^  It  is  true,  that  the  j)riests  of  the  mysteries  were  highly  ostenta- 
tious of  their  own  morality,  and  zealous  in  their  professions  to  rege- 
nerate the  people*  But  the  means  which  they  employed  were  nei- 
ther suitable  nor  adequate  to  that  end ;  nor  did  they  answer  it. 
Hie  mysteries,  which,  it  has  been  pretended,  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce it,  served  (xily,  in  fact,  to  explain  some  of  the  subjects  of  roy- 
Hboiogyj  and  to  promote  the  designs  of  human  policy  — to  inspire  he- 
roism, and  to  SQCure  civil  subor(Snation  and  obedience.  In  proof  of 
das  we  may  adc,  if  they  contributed  at  all  to  change  the  people's  po- 
lydid^ical  opini(»s,  or  to  improve  their  morals  F  Did  they  not,  in 
place  of  becoming  bett^  by  them,  degenerate  daily?  were  they  not 
oppressed  more  and  more  by  superstition,  and  dissolved  in  vice  f  Did 
not  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  phitoscf  hers  disapprove  of  the  mys- 
teries ? — Akibiades  mocked  the  gods — Anaxagoras  was  expelled  by 
the  Athenians  for  the  neglect  of  them.  — Socrates  certainly  had  no 
good  opinion  of  the  mysteries  —  he  was  not  inidated  into  tliem ;  and 
drcomstances  attending  them  have  been  suggested,  which  ought  to 
render  their  moral  tendency  more  than  suspicious. 

^They  were  celebrated  in  the  alence  and  darkness  of  die  night, 


t  of  their  captiTes,  the  flame  of  whose  funeral  pile  was  so  mat  aa  to 
Ht  their  camp  on  fire.  (lb.  lib.  ix.  e.  65.)  Lactantios  (Divin.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  21.) 
haa  reeorded  nnmeroaa  similar  horrid  sacrifices  of  human  Tictims.  Beside  the 
f  anthoritiee,  the  reader  will  find  numerous  additional  testimonies,  drawn 
>  antborsy  in  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i. 


tf.  111—116. ;  Mr.  Brysnt's  Analysis  of  Autient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224.  266. 
312. ;  and  also  in  Dr.  Lehmd's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Rcvela- 
Ikn,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  pp.  134 — 157. 

1  Dr.  Hili  (Essays  on  the  Institutions,  Ac.  of  Antient  Greece,  d.  52.)  is  of  opinion, 
after  many  eminent  writers,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was  taught  in 
the  mysteries.  See  also  Bi>.  'Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mosesj  book  ii.  sect.  4. 
Bat  Dr.  Lehnd  has  long  ainee  examined  the  various  proofii  adduced  in  support  of 
this  sentiment ;  and  has  shewn  that  there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  the  notion 
of  tbe  Deity  tanght  in  the  mysteries  was  not  a  right  and  just  one ;  and  even  if 
it  were  so,  that  ft  wonld  have  been  of  little  use,  as  it  was  communicated  only  to  a 
fcw,  and  irndsr  the  strictest  seal  of  secrecy.  Advant.  ud  Necessity  of  the  Chris- 
tiaa  JUvdatiMi,ToL  i.  pp.  15&-*196. 
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with  the  utmost  secrecy.  They  were  frequ^tly  conducted  under 
the  paliona|e  of  the  most  ficentious  and  sensual  deities.  The  most 
indecent  objects  were  exhibited,  and  carried  in  processbn.  ^  It  is  « 
shame,'  saith  the  apostle,  '  even  to  speak  of  those  things  winch  were 
done  of  them  in  secret'  At  last  they  became  so  infamous,  in  respect 
both  of  morality  and  good  order,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit them. 

^'  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  mysteries  could  have  any  good 
effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  might  excite  the  ambition  of 
a  few,  to  be  told  that  the  gods  were  nothing  more  than  eminent  men ; 
but  it  was  more  likely  to  disgust  the  greats  part  of  them,  and  to 
render  them  completely  unbelieving  and  irreligious.  Besides,  con- 
sidering how  few  were  initialed,  the  influence  of  the  mysteries,  eveo 
supposing  them  to  have  had  a  beneflcial  influence,  must  have  been 
very  small  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  Farther,  the  initiated  were 
prohibited,  under  a  solemn  oath,  ever  to  reveal  the  mysteries.  What- 
ever benefit,  therefore,  they  might  themselves  derive  from  them,  they 
could  conununicate  none  to  outers ;  nor  could  the  impression,  how- 
ever strong  during  the  initiation,  be  always  retained  with  equal 
streneth  during  life.  On  the  whole,  taking  the  account  even  of  those 
who  favour  diem,  the  mysteries  neither  diminished  the  influoice  of 
Polytheism  nor  promoted  the  belief  of  the  divine  unity ;  -—they  con- 
tributed rather  to  the  increase  of  superstition,  and  to  the  prevalence 
of  licentiousness  and  vice.  If  they  were  designed,  u  has  been  af- 
firmed, to  shew  that  the  public  religion  had  no  foundation  in  truth  — 
to  hold  it  19  to  contempt — what  could  have  a  wone  efiect  on  the 
mind  of  the-  people  ?  what  more  injurious  to  reli^ous  and  moral 
principles  and  practice,  than  to  exhibit  the  whole  dvil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  as  a  trick  and  imposition-— as  reared  by  falsehood 
and  maintained  by  hypocrisy  F*^ 

But  whatever  motives  may  have  induced  the  first  inventors  of 
mysteries  to  introduce  them,  the  fact  is  that  diey  neither  did  nor 
could  correct  tl^  polytheistic  notions  of  the  people,  ot  correct  their 
morals,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  became  greatly  corrupted ; 
consequ^tly  they  coidd  not  but  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  people, 
and  tend  to  confirm  them,  in  their  idolatious  practices.  All  men, 
indeed,  under  pain  of  displeaiang  the  gods,  firequented  the  temples 
and  offered  sacrifices ;  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their  busmess  to 
teach  them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual  in  their  at- 
tendance on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  counUy,  the  priests 
assured  them  that  the  gods  were  propitious,  and  they  looked  no  far- 
ther. ^  Lustrations  and  processions  were  much  easier  than  a  steady 
course  c^  virtue ;  and  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  which  atoned  for  the 
want  of  it,  was  much  more  convenient  than  a  holy  life."  Those 
who  were  diligent  in  the  observance  of  the  sacred  customkry  rites,' 
were  considered  as  having  fulfilled  die  duties  of  religion^  but  no 
£aurther  regard  was  had  to  their  morals,  than  as  the  state  was  con- 

1  Dr.  RankMi's  ImtitulMi  of  Theology,  pp.  180, 181.  Olaif  ow.  1889. 8vo. 
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cerned.  It  cannot  therefore  excite  surprise,  that  the  polytheistic  re- 
ligion was  every  where  preferred  to  virtue;  and  that  a  contrary 
coarse  of  thinking  and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  individual  who  pro- 
fessed it. 

2.  Tkey  tcere  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  tk$  creation  of  the 
%corhL 

The  notion  of  a  Creative  Power,  that  could  produce  things  out 
of  oothingy  was  above  tlie  reach  of  their  natural  conceptions*  Hence 
one  sect  of  philosophers^  held  that  the  world  wa3  eternal ;  another,^ 
that  it  was  formed  in  its  present  admirable  ordef  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
coarse  of  innumerable  atoms ;  and  another,'  that  it  was  made  by 
chance ;  while  those  who  believed  it  to  have  had  a  beginning  in  time, 
knew  not  by  what  gradations,  nor  in  what  manner,  the  universe  was 
raised  into  its  present  beauty  and  order. 

3.  TOey  were  also  ignorant  of  the  orig^tn  of  evU,  and  the  cause  of 
the  depnwiiy  and  misery  which  actually  exist  among  mankind. 

The  more  judicious  heathens  saw  and  lamented  the  imiversal  ten- 
dency of  men  to  commit  wickedness ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  its 
(rue  source.  They  acknowledged,  generally,  that  the  chief  good  of 
man  consisted  in  the  pracdce  of  virtue ;  but  they  complained  of  an 
irregular  sway  in  the  wills  of  men,  which  rendered  their  precepts  of 
little  use  :  and  they  could  not  assign  any  reason  why  mankind,  who 
have  the  noblest  faculties  of  any  beings  upon  earth,  should  yet  gen- 
erally pursue  thehr  destruction  with  as  much  industry  as  the  beasts 
a^-oid  it. 

4.  Equally  ignorant  were  the  heathens  of  any  method^  ordained 
and  established  by  the  Almighty^  by  which  a  reconciliation  covld  be 
fffeett^  between  bod  and  man^  and  his  mercy  exercised^  withovX  the 
violation  of  His  justice  ;  and  by  which  the  pardon  of  sinners  might 
not  only  be  made  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  His  government^  and 
the  hoTumr  of  His  laws^  hut  also  the  strongest  assurances  might  be 
given  them  cf  pardon^  and  restoration  to  the  divine  favour. 

**  Man  is  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  government,  and  there- 
fore m  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  know  tlie  divine  law,  that  he 
may  obey  it ;  but  he  is  also  a  rebel  subject,  and  tlierefore  in  the 
highest  degree  concerned  to  discover  the  means  of  restoration  to  the 
favour  of  God.  Man  has  violated  such  precepts  of  the  divine  law  as 
are  discovered  and  acknowledged  either  bv  reason  or  revelation ;  —• 
such  precCTts,  for  instance,  as  require  nim  to  be  tliankful  to  his 
Maker,  imd  sfaicere,  just,  and  kind  to  his  fellow-men.  These  things 
may  be  considered  here  as  known  to  be  paits  of  tlie  law  of  God ; 
becanse  those  philosophers,  who  acknowledge  God,  generally  agree 
tlial  these  are,  plainly,  duties  of  man.  But  all  men  have  violated 
the  precepts  which  require  these  things.  The  first  interest  of  all 
men  is,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means,  if  there  be 
any,  of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  re-instatement  in  the  character  and 
pnvikges  of  iaitiii&l  subjects.    To  be  thus  reconciled  and  re-instated, 

1  The  Peripetetks.       a  DomocritUB,  and  hii  foUowew.       »  The  Epicureans. 
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men  must  be  pardoned ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  (^  mere  mercy.  But 
of  the  mercy  of  God  there  are  no  prooili  m  his  Providence."^  The 
light  of  nature,  indeed,  showed  their  guilt  to  the  most  reflecting  of 
the  antient  philosophers;  but  it  could  not  diow  them  a  remedy. 
From  the  consHerstion  of  the  divine  goodness,  as  displayed  in  the 
works  of  creation,  sCMne  of  diem  iodulg^  the  h<^  that  the  Abnighty 
m^ht^  in  some  way  or  other  (though  to  them  inscrutable),  be  recon- 
ciled; but,  in  what  manner,  revekdon  only  could  inform  them. 
That  God  wiU  receive  returning  simters,  and  accept  repentance  in- 
stead of  perfect  obedience;  and  that  He  will  not  require  something 
further  ht  the  vindication  of  his  justice,  and  of  the  honour  and  dig* 
nhy  of  his  laws  and  government,  and  lor  more  eflbctually  expressmg 
liis  mdignation  against  sin,  before  He  will  restcve  men  to  thek  for- 
feited privileges,  *-they  could  not  be  assured.  For  itcannot  be  posi- 
tively proved  fiom  any  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  God  is  absolutely 
obliged  to  pardon  all  creatures  all  their  sbs,  at  alh  times,  barely  and 
immediately  upon  thenr  repenting.  There  arises  therefore,  from  na- 
ture, no  sufficient  comfort  to  sinners,  but,  on  the  contrary,  anxious 
and  endless  solicitude  about  the  means  of  aiqpeaang  the  Deity. 
Hence  the  various  ways  of  sacrificing,  and  numberless  superstiticHis, 
which  overspread  the  heathen  world,  were  so  little  satisfiictory  to  the 
wiser  part  of  mankind,  even  in  those  times  of  darkness,  that  the  more 
reflecting  philosophers  could  not  forbear  freqoendy  declaring*  that 
they  thou^t  those  rites  could  avail  little  or  nothing  towards  appeas- 
ing the  wrath  of  a  provoked  God,  but  that  scmietUng  was  wantiiigp 
though  they  knew  not  what. 

5.  ThsywereigiwrafU^aileastthtyt^ 

and  assistance  towards  cur  attainment  of  tnrtue  and  persetferanee  in  tl. 
Some  erf*  their  philosophers  forbad  men  to  pray  to  the  gods  to 
make  them  good,^  which,  they  said,  they  ought  to  do  themselves ; 
while  others  equalled  themselves  to  the  gods  ;^  for  these,  they  affirm- 
ed, '*  are  what  they  are  by  nature ;  the  wise  man  is  vrbBt  he  is  by 
his  own  industry.''^  ^  The  gods  excel  not  a  wise  man  in  happiness^ 
though  they  excel  them  in  the  duration  of  hap{nnes8*''^ 

6.  Theyhadonly  dark  and  eof^used  notions  of  the  summum  booum 
or  supreme  felicity  of  man. 

On  this  topic,  indeed,  Cicero  faiforms  us,  that  there  was  so  great  ft 
dissensi(Mi  among  the  phibsophers,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
enumerate  their  different  sentiments.  At  the  same  time  he  states 
the  opimons  of  more  than  twenty  philosophers,  all  of  whkdi  are  eqiud- 
ly  extravagant  and  absurd.^  Not  to  enter  into  unnecessary  details, 
we  may  remark  that,  while  one  sect^  affirmed  that  virtue  was  the  sole 

1  Dr.  Dwight's  Two  Discourses  on  th«  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophj, 
p.  16. 
a  See  particularly  Plato's  Alcibiadea,  ii.  throaghoiit. 

3  The  Stoics.  *  See  Senecai  epist.  31.  (op.  torn.  iii.  p.  99.  ed.  Bipont.) 

4  n>id.  ep.  92.  (torn.  iii.  p.  386.) 

5  Ibid.  eo.  53.  (torn.  iii.  f.  155.)  6  Ibid.  ep.  73.  (torn,  iii  p.  24S.) 

7  Accoratng  to  Varroytoere  ware  nearly  three  hmdred  opinions  coneerBliig  the 
chief  good.    Aogostin.  de  Civit,  Dw.  lib.  six.  c.  1. 

8  The  Stoics. 
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good,  and  Hs  own  reward,  another'  rejected  tbat  notion  in  the  case 
of  virtue  in  distress,  and  made  the  goodf  things  of  this  Ufe  a  necessary 
ineredient  of  happiness;  and  a  tfaird^  set  up  pleasure,  or  at  least  in- 
dolence and  fieedom  finom  nain,  as  the  final  good  which  men  ought 
to  propose  to  themselves :  On  these  discordant  opinions,  Cicero  very 
justly  remarks,  that  they  who  do  not  agree  in  stating^  what  is  the 
cUrfend  cr  goodj  must  of  course  differ  in  the  tohoU  system  of  pre* 
cepis  /or  the  conduct  of  life."' 

7.  They  had  weak  and  imperfect  notiont  of  the  immortality  of  the 
touL,  which  Vfos  absolutely  dented  by  many  philosophers  as  a  vulgar 
error f  while  others  represented  it  as  altogether  uncertain^  and  as  having 
no  solid  foundation  for  its  support. 

CoBcemmg  the  nature  of  tne  human  soul,  various  and  most  con* 
tradiciory  sentiments  prevailed :  its  existence  after  death  was  denied 
by  many  of  the  Peripatetics,  or  followers  of  Aristotle,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  that  philosopher's  own  opinion.  On  this  important 
topic  the  Stoics  had  no  settled  or  consistent  scheme ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  flnmortality  of  the  soul  was  not  a  professed  tenet  of  their  school, 
nor  was  it  ever  reckoned  among  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Stoic 
sect.  And  even  among  those  philosophers  who  expressly  taught  this 
doctrine,  considerable  doubt  and  uncertainty  appear  to  have  prevailed. 
Thus  Socrates,  shortly  before  his  death,  tells  his  friends,  ^'  I  hope  I 
am  now  going  to  good  men,  though  this  I  would  not  take  upon  me 
peremptorily  to  assert ;  but,  that  I  shall  go  to  the  gods,  lords  that  are 
absolutely  good,  this,  if  I  can  affirm  any  thing  of  this  kind,  I  would 
certainly  affirm.  And  for  this  reason  I  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I  am  to 
die,  as  otherwise  I  should  do ;  but  I  am  in  good  hope  that  there  is 
something  remaining  for  those  who  are  dead,  and  that  it  will  then  be 
much  better  for  good  than  for  bad  men."^  The  same  philosopher 
afterwards  expressed  himself  still  more  doubtfully,  and  said,  that 
though  he  should  be  mistaken,  he  did  at  least  eain  thus  much,  that 
the  expectation  of  it  made  him  less  uneasy  while  he  lived,  and  his 
error  would  die  with  him  ;  and  he  concludes  in  the  following  terms : 
**  I  am.gwig  out  of  the  world,  and  you  are  to  continue  in  it ;  but 
idiich  c^  us  nas  the  better  part,  is  a  secret  to  every  one  but  God."^ 

What  has  been  said  of  Socrates  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied 
to  Plato,  the  most  eminent  df  his  disciples ;  but  they  greatly  wesJcen- 
ed  and  obscured  their  doctrine  relative  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
by  blending  with  it  that  of  tlie  transmigration  of  souls  and  other  fic- 
tions, as  well  as  by  sometimes  expressing  themselves  in  a  very  waver* 
ing  and  uncertain  manner  concerning  it.  And  it  is  remarkable  that, 
diough  there  were  several  sects  of  philosophers,  who  professed  to  de- 
rive their  original  from  Socrates,  scarcely  any  of  them  taught  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  as  the  doctrine  of  tlieir  schools,  except  Plato  aiid 
his  disciples ;  and  many  of  these  treated  it  as  absolutely  uncertain. 

*  The  Peripatetics.  8  The  Epicurcam. 

9  CScero,  Acad.  Quest,  lib.  i.  in  fine. 

4  Plato^  Phedon.  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  143.  ed.  Bipont.) 

5  ApoL  Socmtis,  in  fine  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  96) 
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Cicero  is  justly  consiilered  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  those 
philosophers  who  lurgued  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  yet  he  la- 
boured under  the  same  uncertainty  that  distressed  their  mmds* 
Thoueh  he  has  treated  the  subject  at  considerable  leneth,  and  has 
brought  forward  a  variety  of  cogent  arguments  b  behaU*  %A  this 
doctrine ;  yet,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  several  opinions  canceming 
die  nature  and  duration  of  the  soul,  he  says,  ^^  Wh»:h  of  these  is  true, 
God  alone  knows;  and  whicli  is  most  prcd^le,  a  very  great  ques- 
tion.''^ And  he  introduces  one  comphiniixg,  that,  while  he  was  read- 
ing the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  thought  himself 
convinced :  but,  as  soon  as  he  laid  aside  the  book  and  began  to  rea- 
son with  himself^  his  conviction  was  gone.  All  which  gave  Seneca 
just  oceasi(Hi  to  say,  that ''  Immortafity,  however  desirable,  was  rather 
pramiitd  than  proved  by  those  great  men.*^  While  the  followers  of 
these  great  phfloeophers  were  &us  perplexed  with  doubts,  others  of 
the  hcnithen  entertained  the  most  gkximy  notions,  —  imagining  either 
that  they  should  be  removed  from  one  body  to  another  and  be  perpe- 
tual wanderers,  or  contemplating  the  grave  as  their  eternal  habitation," 
and  sadly  complaining  that  the  sun  and  stars  could  set  again,  but  that 
man,  wlien  his  day  was  set,  must  lie  down  m  darkness,  and  sleep  a 
perpetual  sleep.^ 

8.  If  thepkUoi&phers  were  thui  VMcertmn  ccneeming  the  immarta' 
Uty  of  the  soul^  iliey  Vftre  equaihf  ignoraut  of  the  certainty  of  the  eternal 
rewards  tmdpuniskmenU  of  a  future  statej  and  of  the  remrrecOan  rfthe 
body. 

For,  though  the  poets  had  prettify  fancied,  and  have  pourtrayed  in 
beautifiil  and  glowing  verse,  mc  joys  of  elysium,  or  a  place  and  state 
of  bliss,  and  the  miseries  of  tartarus,  or  hell ;  and  though  the  antient 
philosophers  and  legislators  were  sensible  of  the  importance  to  society 
and  also  of  the  necessity  of  tlie  doctrine  of  future  punidmients,  yet 

1  Cicero,  Tiuc.  Quest,  lib.  L  S  Seneca,  ep.  102. 

9  It  is  called  Domcf  Aettrna  in  niMijr  tnacripCions.  Gniter,  p.  dcclx.  5.  dcczc. 
6.  dcoociii.  6.  dccccxiii.  6.  Ac. 

4  8OIO0  occidere  et  redxre  possnnt : 
Nobis,  quum  somel  occidii  brevis  lax, 
Nox  est  perpetuA  una  dormienda.  CatuXhu,  V. 

Ai  OC)  roc  fMiXaj^i  ficv  cnr  Kara  mirov  oX«»rrai, 
H  r«  xX«*pt  ffcXtra,  to  r*  a$*Xs(  0W  av^Bw^ 
Tfsfv  «i  i**ti9Tij  K«i  ut  trot  oXX*  ^mvwrC 
A/ifUc  ^  •!  ficyaXot  icai  tafrtfn  ^  toft  M'^pcr, 
'Orvorc  wpAra  ^«vw/ify,  «yaico«i  t»  X^'  *ot>ff, 
lS,v9$^(  <9  fiaXa  /lOMpow  artpftvtt  mr/ftrw  vmov. 

Alas !  the  tender  herbs,  and  flow'ry  tribes, 
Though  cruHh*d  by  'Winter's  unrefentinff  hand, 
Revive  and  rise  when  vernal  zephyrs  c^l. 
But  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise. 
Bloom,  flourish,  fade,  and  fall.  —  and  then  succeeds 
A  ]on£f,  lon$r,  silent,  dark,  oblivions  sleep ; 
A  sleep,  which  no  propitious  Pow'r  dispels, 
Nor  changing  seasons,  nor  revolving  years. 

Mosthnt,  Epitaph.  BioOi 
,  Jortin's  Discourses  coaceming  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  293. 
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they  geoenSjr  rgected  and  discarded  them  as  vain  and  superstitious 
terrors ;  and  in  progress  of  time  thej  were  disregarded  ana  ridiculed 
even  amoi^the  vulgar :  consequently^  they  had  no  noticm  whatever 
concemiog  the  resurrection  of  tiie  body.  Their  poets,  it  is  true,  made 
frequent  mention  of  die  ghosts  of  departed  men  appearing  in  a  visible 
form,  and  retaining  their  former  shapes  in  the  shades  below ;  yet  by 
these  representations  (if  they  mean  any  thing)  they  mean  no  more^ 
tJian  that  the  soul,  after  this  Ufe,  passes  into  another  state,  and  is  then 
inrested  with  a  bodv  composed  of  light  aerial  particles,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  which  it  had  previously  been  composed ;  but  that 
the  gross  matter,  which  they  saw  laid  in  die  grave  and  turn  to  cor* 
niptioo,  or  which  had  been  reduced  to  asiies  on  the  funeral  pile,  and 
had  been  scattered  in  the  air,  should  ever  be  again  collected  together, 
raised  firom  the  dead  and  revivified  ;— -of  this  the  most  speculative 
ptuiosophers  never  entertained  the  slightest  conception. 

This  uncertainnr  concerning  those  great  and  fundamental  truths  was 
aaended  with  fatal  effects,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  In  jmnet- 
pie,  it  naiuraBy  led  mankind  to  call  in  question  the  providence,  justice, 
and  goodness  of  God,  when  they  observed  the  prosperity  of  the  wick- 
ed, imd  die  calamines  of  the  righteous,  without  beiiig^^sure  that  either 
of  them  should  suffer  or  be  rewarded  in  another  state  (or  else  to  doubt 
whether  there  really  was  any  essential  difference  between  Virtue  and 
Vice,  and  whether  it  did  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  institution  of 
menlj  In  pradict,  hope  and  fear  are  the  two  things  which  chiefly 
gov^  mankind,  and  influence  them  in  their  actions ;  and  they  must, 
of  course,  govern  and  influence  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
certainty  there  is,  that  the  things  feared  and  hoped  for  are  real,  and 
the  rewards  and  punisliments  assuredly  to  be  expected.  And  as  the 
corrupt  inclinatioiis  of  human  nature  will  overcome  any  fear,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  but  doubtful ;  so  these,  being  let  loose  and  freed 
from  die  apprehension  of  a  future  account,  will  of  course  carry  men 
imo  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Nor  is  it  sufiicient  to  say,  that  they 
are  under  the  restraint  of  kuman  laws ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  very 
great  degrees  of  wickedness  may  be  both,  harboured  in  the  heart,  ami 
carried  mto  execution,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  that  human  autho- 
rity can  do  to  prevent  it.^ 

From  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  which  (we  have  seen)  pre- 
vailed among  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  antiqui^,  concerning 
those  fundamental  truths,  which  are  die  great  barriers  of  virtue  and 
religion,  it  is  evident  that  the  heathens  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral 
rules  for  piety  and  good  manners.  Thus,  (with  the  excepdon  of  two 
or  three  philosophers)  they  never  mculcated  the  duty  of  loving  our 
enemies  and  of  forgiving  injuries ;  but,  on  ^e  contrar}'',  they  accounted 
revenge  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable.  Pride  and  the  love 
of  popular  applause  (die  subduing  of  which  is  the  first  principle  of 
true  \irtue)  were  esteemed  the  best  and  most  noble  incenUves  to  vir- 

1  Bp.  Gib0oii*8  Faatora!  Letters,  Lottqi  li.  (vol.  iv.  p.  105.  of  Bp.  Randolph's  En- 
tkiriditm  Tkedogicum,  Oxford,  1703  ) 
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tue  and  noUe  acdons ;  suicide  was  regarded  as  die  strongest  mark  of 
heroism :  and  the  perpetrators  of  it,  instead  ai  being  branded  with 
infamy,  were  Gcxnmended  and  celebrated  as  men  of  noble  minds. 
But  the  interiiNr  acts  of  the  soul,  —  the  adultery  of  the  eye  and  the 
murder  of  the  heart,  —  were  little  regarded.  On  the  contrary,  the 
philosophers  countenanced,  both  by  tt^uments  and  example,  the  roost 
flagitious  practices.  Thus  theft,  as  is  well  known,  was  permitted  in 
E^rpt  and  in  Sparta  r^  Phto^  taught  the  expedience  and  lawfijlness 
•f  exposing  childrmi  in  particular  cases,  and  Aristode,  also,  of  abor- 
tion.' The  exposure  of  in&nts,  and  the  putting  to  death  of  children 
yifbo  were  weak  or  imperfect  in  form,  was  allowed  at  Sparta  by  Ly- 
curgus  ;^  and  at  Athens,  the  peat  seat  and  nursery  of  philosophers, 
it  was  enacted  that  ^^  infants,  which  appeared  to  be  manned,  should 
either  be  killed  or  exposed  ;*'^  and  that  "  the  Athenians  might  lawfid- 
ly  invade  and  enslave  any  people,  who,  in  their  opinicm,  were  fit  to  be 
made  slaves.''*  The  inmmous  traffic  in  human  blood  was  permitted 
to  its  utmost  extent ;  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  owners  of  slaves 
had  full  permission  to  kill  than.  Among  the  Romans,  masters  had 
an  absolute  power  over  their  slaves,  whom  they  might  scourge  or  put 
to  death  at  pleasure  :^  and  this  rieht  was  exercised  with  such  cruelty, 
especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  me  republic,  that  laws  were  made,  at 
different  times,  in  oraer  to  restrain  it.  The  last  was  the  common 
punislmient ;  but,  for  certain  crimes,  they  used  to  be  branded  in  the 
forehead,  and  sometimes  were  compelled  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood 
(called /ures)  round  tlieir  necks  wherever  they  went.  Vlhea  puni^ 
ed  capitally  they  were  commonly  crucified.*  By  the  Roman  laws,  a 
slave  could  not  bear  testinnxiy  without  undergoing  the  rack :  and  if 
the  master  of  a  family  were  smn  in  his  own  house,  all  his  domestic 
slaves  were  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  though  their  innocence  was  ever 
so  manifest.*    For  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  especially  of 

1  Diod.  Sic.  Hb.  i.  Plutarch,  in  Ljenrgo. 

S  Plato  de  RepubUoa,  lib.  ▼.  At  Rome,  in&iiticlde  was  refoiated  bj  the  laws  of 
Romulus ;  aiid  this  horrid  .practice  wna  approved  both  by  rlatarch  and  Seneca. 
See  Jeokin's  Reasonableneas  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  5*il.  At  Rome,  a  new-born 
in&nt  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  nther,  or  in  his  absence  some  jMrson  for 
him,  lifted  it  up  £rom  the  |^and  {Urrd  2eva«ssl)  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom. 
Hence  the  phrase  toUere  filutm,  to  educate,  mm  <0U«re,  to  .expose.  But  even  when 
his  children  were  grown  up,  their  fiither  might  imprison,  scour^,  send  them  bound 
to  work  in  the  eountry,  and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  pnmshment  he  pleased, 
if  they  deserved  it.    Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  47.  dUi  edit. 

3  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  16.  ^  Terent.  Hecyra. 

fi  Aristot.  PolH.  lib.  vii,  c.  17.  C  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

^  The  celebrated  censor,  Cato,  was  a  bad  master  to  his  unfortunate  slaves,  whom 
he  never  failed  to  correct  with  leathern  thongs,  if  they  were  remiss  in  their  at- 
tendance at  any  entertainments  which  he  gave  to  his  friends,  or  had  suffered  any 
thing  to  be  spoiled.  He  contrived  means  to  nuse  quarrels  among  them,  and  to 
keep  them  at  variance,  ever  suspecting  and  fearing  some  bad  consequence  from 
their  unanimity ;  and  when  any  of  tbem  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  gave 
them  a  formal  trial,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  feHow-slavos  put  them  to  death. 
Plutarch,  ui  Catone.    (Vitft.tom.  ii.  pp.  3&5,  356.  £d.  Briani.) 

8  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  219,  2d0. 

9  Digest,  lib.  zziz.  Tit.  v.  lib.zxxv.  Tit.zi.  (cited  in  Jortin's  Discourses  eoncemifig 
the  Christian  Religion,  p.  147.)  Tacitus  in&rms  us,  that  when  Pedanius  Secundus, 
prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome,  was  anaoBinatad  by  a  slave,  ali  the  slaves  in  his  family 
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daves,  do  provisioD  whatever  was  made.  By  the  Romans,  who  kept 
them  in  great  numbers,  diey  were  most  inhumanly  neglected,  dieir 
masters  turned  them  out  of  doors  when  sick,  and  sent  them  to  an  isl- 
and in  the  lirer  Tiber,  where  they  left  them  to  be  cured  by  the  fabled 
god  £scukpius,  who  had  a  temple  there.  Some  masters  indeed 
were  so  cruel  that  they  killed  them  when  they  were  sick ;  but  this 
barbarity  was  checked  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  decreed  that 
those  who  put  their  slaves  to  death,  should  be  punished  as  murderers ; 
and  aiso  that  such  sick  slaves  as  were  turned  out  by  tlieir  masters, 
fihould  have  their  liberty  if  they  recovered.^  Customary  swearing 
was  commended,  if  not  by  the  precepts,  yet  by  the  example  of  tlie 
best  moralists  among  the  neathen  philosophers,  particularly  Socrates, 
Plato,  Seneca,  and  the  emperor  Julian,  m  whose  works  numerous 
oadis  by  Jupiter,  Hercules,  the  Sun,  and  other  deities,  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  of  the  most 
uanatunl  lusts,  was  openly  taught  and  allowed.  Aristippus  maintain- 
ed, that  it  was  lawful  for  a  wise  man  to  steal,  commit  adultery,  and 
sacrilege,  when  opportunity  offered :  for  that  none  of  these  actions 
were  naturally  evil,  setting  aside  the  vulgar  opmion,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  silly  and  illiterate  people  ;  and  that  a  wise  man  might  pub- 
Ecly  gratify  Us  libidinous  propensities.^ 

Con-eqxNiding  with  such  principles  was  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
andents, — the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and  heroes  not  ex- 
cepted, whose  lives  are  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  a  manner  the  most 
iavooraUe  to  their  reputation.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  entertained 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  possessed  a  large  portion  of  patriotism. 
But  these  were  not  morcUityj  if  by  that  term  we  are  to  understand 
such  dispositions  of  the  mind  as  are  right,  fit,  and  amiable.  Their 
tense  of  honour  was  not  of  that  kind  which  made  them  scorn  to  do 
eril ;  but,  like  the  false  honour  of  modem  duellists,  consisted  merely 
in  a  dread  of  disgrace.  Hence  many  of  them  not  only  pleaded  for 
self-murder  (as  Cicero,  Seneca,^  and  others),  but  carried  about  with 
diem  the  means  of  destiiiction,  of  which  they  made  use  rather  thaa 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  as  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  others  did.  And  their  patriotism,  generally  speaking, 
c^rated  not  merely  in  the  preservation  of  their  country,  but  in  en- 
deaTDurs  to  extend  and  aggrandise  it  at  the  expense  of  other  nations : 
it  was  a  patriotism  inconsibtent  with  justice  and  good  will  to  mankind. 
TVuth  was  but  of  small  account  among  many,  even  of  the  best  hea- 
thens ;  for  they  taught  that,  on  many  occasions,  a  lie  was  to  be  pre^ 

(fbar  hondred  in  number)  were  put  to  death.  Annat.  lib.  xiv.  c.  42 — 44.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
140—143.  edit.  Bipont.     See  also  Pliny,  Epist.  lib.  viii.  ep.  14. 

1  Soetooius  in  Clandio,  c.  25.  3  Diogenes  Larrt.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  $  4. 

3  Seneca  pleads  for  snicide  in  the  following  terjim :  —  'Mf  thy  mind  be  melan- 
choly, and  lA  mieery,  thou  mayeat  pat  a  period  to  this  wretched  condition. 
Whererer  thon  lookeet,  there  ia  an  end  to  it.  See  that  precipice  ;  there  thou 
flkayest  have  liberty.  Seest  thou  that  aea,  that  river,  that  well  f  Liberty  is  at  the 
kotlom  ci  iU  That  litUe  tree  ?  Freedom  hangs  upon  it.  Thy  own  neck,  thv  own 
tfazoat.  may  be  a  refuge  to  thee  from  auch  aervitade ;  yea,  every  vein  of  thy  body.** 
D9  Iri,  libh  ni  «.  15. 
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ferred  to  the  truth  itself!^  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  uoiEiniled 
gratification  of  their  sensual  appetites,  and  the  cofninission  of  unnatu- 
ra]  crimes,  was  conunon,  eren  among  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  philosophy,  and  was  practised  even  by  Socrates  nimself,  '*  whose 
morals'^  (a  living  opposer  of  revelation  has  tlie  affitmteiy  to  assert) 
"  exceed  any  thing  in  the  Bible,  for  they  were  free  from  vice  !"— 
"  The  most  notorious  vices,''  says  Quinctilian,  speaking  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  his  time,  ^^  are  screened  under  that  name  ;  and  they  clo  not 
laboiu*  to  maintain  the  character  of  piillosophers  by  virtue  and  study, 
but  conceal  the  most  vicious  lives  under  an  austere  look  and  singular- 
ity of  dress.''* 

Tliere  were  indeed  some  few  philosophers,  who  chmshed  better 
principles,  and  inculcated,  comparatively,  purer  tenets ;  but  their  in- 
structions were  very  defective,  and  they  were  never  able  to  reform 
the  world,  or  to  keep  any  number  of  men  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Their  precepts  were  delivered  to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and  not 
to  the  lower  orders  of  people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  society. 
Concerning  these,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themsehres  no  trouble,  but 
seem  to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts.     Further, 
the  ethical  systems  of  the  philosophers  were  too  refined  for  the  com- 
mon people ;  their  discourses  on  subjects  of  morality  being  rather 
nice  and  subtle  disputations  than  useful  instructions ;  and  even  those 
things,  of  which  the  philoscmhers  we^e  not  only  certain  themselves, 
but  which  they  were  also  able  to  prove  and  explain  to  others  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  and  plainness,  (such  as  are  the  most  obvious  and  ne- 
cessary duties  of  life),  they  had  not  sufi^cient  authority  to  enforce  in 
practice.     The  truths,  which  they  proved  by  speculative  reason, 
wanted  some  sdO  more  sensible  autbonty  to  support  them,  and  render 
them  of  more  force  and  efficacy  m  practice  ;  and  the  precepts  which 
tliey  delivered,  however  reasonable  and  fit  to  be  obeyed,  were  desti- 
tute of  weight,  and  were  only  the  precepts  of  men.^    They  could 

1  I>r.  Whitby  has  collected  many  mazims  of  the  moet  eminent  heathen  mm> 
in  eorroboration  of  the  fiict  above  stated.  The  following  examples  are  taken  from 
his  note  on  Eph.  iv.  25. 

K^trrw  it  iXw^Qi  iftvicfj  ii  o^vSir  cam».-^^  lie  it  Utter  tkm  •  hurtfid  truth. 
Menttider. 

T0  y«f  aym^w  Kftirrw  fri  rns  «>v5cc«f.  —  Good  is  better  than  truth.  Proclus. 

Er5a  yof  n  iu  km  V'cv^'f  Xcvcv9ai,  Xgyw^,  —  When  telling  •  lie  will  be  prafiUMSf 
let  it  be  told,  —  Darius,  in  Herodotus,  lib.  iit  c.  68. 

He  may  lie,  who  knows  how  to  do  it,  cv  Jmvti  ssc^  m  •  suitable  ftMS.  PliM 
apud  Stobcum,  Serm.  12. 

Tkere  is  nothing  decor&as  in  truth  hut  when  it  isprofUahls :  Tea,  sometimes  «m 
nl^tviof  wvmv  «vdp<tf«wc,  cac  r*  cXir5cc  c^a^cv,—  Truth  is  hurtfuty  and  lying  isprqfU- 
bU  to  men.    Maximns  Tyrius,  Diss.  3.  p.  89. 

To  countenance  thi^  practice,  Dk.  Whitby  remarks  that  both  Plato  (de  Rep.  im. 
ii.  lib.  p.  e07,  and  lib.  iii  p.  6t  1.)  and  tlie  Stoics  (Stobcus  de  Stoicis,  torn.  i.  lib,  a.  tit. 
iv.  9  4.  and  Ecloge,  p.  Id3.),  seem  to  have  framed  a  Jesuitical  distinction  between 
lying  in  uwrds,  and  with  an  assent  to  an  untn^  which  they  called  bfinr  in  the 
sonT  The  first  they  allowed  to  an  enemy  in  ^aspect  ^  advantage,  and  for  wwf 
other  dispensations  tn  this  life.  That  is,  their  wiea  men  may  tell  a  lie,  craftily  end 
for  gain :  but  he  must  not  embraoe  a  fidsehood  through  ignoraace,  or  assent  to  an 
untruth '. 

d  Qninctflian,  Inst.  Orat.  Prooem. 

3  Qaid  ergo  P  nihilne  illi  [philoeophi]  smile  pnecipinot  ?  Iso  puawlta  9i  ^^ 
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press  di«r  precepts  only  by  temporal  motives.  They  eould  not  in* 
vigorate  the  patience,  excite  the  industry,  stimulate  the  hopes,  or  touch 
tbs  consdeDces  of  their  hearers,  by  displaying  the  awful  prospects  of 
eternity.  And  if  now^  even  arguments,  founded  upon  the  sublime 
views  of  a  &ture  state,  are  often  found  insufficient  to  rec(»nmend  re- 
ligioo  and  morality,  what  hopes  could  they  have  of  raising  the  atten* 
tioo  of  the  multitude  ? 

Hence  the  wisest  instructions  of  the  philosophers  were  unable  to* 
eSM  any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  men ;  or  to  make  them  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  virtue,  as  the  disciples  and  foUowers  of  Christ  are 
known  to  have  done.  In  speculation,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  seem 
posable,  that  the  precepts  of  the  philosophers  might  at  least  be  suffi- 
cient to  reform  men'^  Kves  for  the  future ;  but,  in  experience  and 
practice,  it  has  appeared  impossible  for  philosophy  to  reform  mankind 
effectually,  without  the  assistance  of  some  higher  principle.  In  fact, 
the  philosophers  never  did  or  could  effect  any  remarkable  change  in 
the  minds  and  lives  of  men,  such  as  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  undeniably  did  produce.  Tlie  wisest  and  most  sensible  of 
dbe  philosophers  themselves  have  not  been  backward  to  complain,  that 
ih^^  feuod  the  understandings  of  men  so  dark  and  beclouded,  their 
wills  so  biassed  and  inclined  to  evil,  their  passions  so  outrageous  and 
rebellious  against  reason,  that  they  considered  the  rules  and  laws  of 
right  reason  as  very  difficult  to  be  practised,  and  they  entertained  very 
litde  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  persuade  the  world  to  submit  to  them. 
In  diort,  they  confessed,  that  human  nature  was  strangely  corrupted ; 
and  they  acknowledged  this  corruption  to  be  a  disease,  of  the  true 
cause  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  for  which  they  could  not  find 
out  a  sufficient  remedy :  so  that  the  great  duties  of  religion  were  laid 
down  by  them  as  matters  of  speculation  and  dispute,  rather  than  as 
rules  of  action  ^  and  they  were  not  so  much  urged  upon  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men,  as  proposed  to  their  admiration.  In  short,  the 
heathen  philosophy  was  every  way  defective  and  erroneous  :  and,  if 
there  were  any  thing  really  ernnmendabh  in  it,  it  was  owing  to  traces 
and  scattered  portions  of  the  revelations  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
with  which  the  philosophers  had  become  acquainted  through  various 
channels. 

Furdier,  if,  fi^om  the  principles  and  practices  that  obtained  in 
private  fife,  we  ascend  to  those  which  influenced  the  governments  of 
the  antient  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  national  spirit,  which 
was  cherished  by  their  different  states,  was  every  where  of  an  excep- 
tionable character.  Thus,  "the  eastern  sovereigns  aimed,  with  un- 
bounded ambitbn,  at  the  establishment  and  extension  of  despotic 
power ;  mling,  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  with  capricious  tyranny 
and  licentious  indulgence,  while  their  prostrate  subjects  were  degrad- 

▼emm  fi«i[iieiiteT  aecadunt.    Sod  nifcil  fKmderU  habent  ilia  pr»cepta ;  quia  sunt 

hmnana,  et  auctoritate  majori,  id  est,  divin&  iU&  carent.    Nemo  igitur  credit ;  quia 

tun  m  bombiem  patat  eiso  qui  wadkt,  tfOLBxa  est  Ule  qui  precipit.  Lactantii  Ineti- 
*_! ^  ^  .^  ^  gy 
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^  and  trampled  down  Ske  die  mire  in  die  streets,  and  rendered  basei 
auMrsdtious,  and  vile  in  manners  and  conduct. 

The  Grecian  states  cherished  a  love  of  ireedom,  and  a  generous 
ardour  for  noble  actions ;  but  they  rarely  manifested  a  reqpect  for 
jusdce  m  their  contests  with  other  nations,  and  little  regard  to  the 
rights  of  humanly ;  while,  in  the  internal  regulations  of  their  govern* 
ments,  they  seldom  adhered  to  the  principles  of  moderation  and  equi- 
ty. Their  distinguished  men  excited  jealousy  and  commotions  by 
ambition;  and  the  general  classes  of  the  community  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  base  ingratitude  towe^ds  their  benefactors,  an  ungenerous 
suspicion  of  their  most  virtuous  rulers,  and  an  hatred  of  all  who  were 
raised  to  distinction  by  pre-eminent  qualities.  They  calumniated  those 
who  were  most  entitled  to  praise,  and  banished  men  whose  talents  did 
honour  to  the  periods  in  which  they  lived,  and  who  have  transmitted 
the  fame  of  their  several  countries  to  distant  times,  persecuting  to  ex- 
pulsion and  death  those  whose  justice  and  wisdom  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages. 

The  Romans  professed  to  oppose  tyraimy,  and  to  spare  those  sub- 
jected to  their  power ;  but  dieir  object  was  universal  dominion.  The^ 
displayed  the  virtues  of  a  stem  and  military  people  in  rising  to  emi- 
nence, and  particularly  a  noble  patriotism  and  devotion  to  die  public 
mterest ;  but  their  lusts  engendered  unceasbg  wars,  and  their  mtemal 
state  was  disturbed  and  agitated  with  contests  for  an  agrarian  equality 
which  never  could  exist,  and  with  tumults  of  factious  men  clamouring 
for  freedom,  while  they  promoted  sedition,  and  aimed  at  exorbitant 
power.  Dissension  and  civil  wars  at  length  subjected  them  to  impe- 
rial authoriQr,  which  soon  degenerated  into  the  des{)otism  of  men, 
raised  by  mSitary  caprice  to  a  short-lived  and  precarious  power,  or 
brought  forward  by  the  chance  of  revolutions ;  while  the  empire  was 
shaken  by  internal  enemies,  or  sunk  in  its  decline  mto  feebleness  and 


The  laws  of  nations  were  not  established ,  upon  any  foundation 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  objects ;  they  were  ill  de- 
fined and  little  respected.  War,  particularly  in  its  earliest  periods, 
was  litde  better  than  pillage  and  piracy.^  A  respect  for  heralds  and 
ambassadors,*  and  for  the  claims  of  me  vanquisned,  was  oftra  vio- 
lated."« 

y.  Lasdy,  if  we  advert  to  the  pi^an  nations  of  the  jireten^  ^^i^^ 
learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  as 
well  as  from  those  who  have  resided  for  any  considerable  time 
among  them,  that  they  are  immersed  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
idolatry,  and  that  their  religious  doctrine  and  practices  are  equally 
corrupt. 

Thus,  m  Tartary,  the  Philipmne  islands,  and  among  the  savage 
nations  of  Africa,  me  objects  of  worship  are  the  sun,  moon,  and 

S  Homer  and  Thueydides,  lib.  i.  and  Jtutin,  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
a  Herod,  lib.  vu.  e.  133. 

3  Dr.  Graj  on  the  Connection  between  the  Sacrod  Writinft  and  the  Literatvrft 
Of  Jewiih  and  Heathen  Aathm,  4U.  voL  L  pp.  817, 2ia  S90. 
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stus,  die  four  elements,  and  serpents ;  at  Tonqub,  the  several 
qwters  of  the  earth ;  in  Ghunea,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  mountains ; 
and  alraost  every  where,  evil  spirits.  Together  with  idolatrous 
wordnp,  sorcery,  divination,  and  magic  almost  every  where  prevail. 
Among  their  religious  tenets,  we  may  nodee  that,  in  Tartary,  they 
believe  in  two  gods,  one  of  heaven,  the  other  of  the  earth ;  in  Japan, 
tfiey  hold  dial  there  are  two  sorts  of  gods,  and  that  demons  are  to  be 
feared;  in  Formosa,  that  several  gods  preside  over  the  several  ^uar« 
ters  of  the  earth,  one  of  whom  is  paramount  above  the  rest,  attaming 
las  sopremacy  by  passing  through  a  multitude  of  bodies ;  the  Tartars, 
and  American  Indians,  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls 
into  the  bodies  of  beasts,  and  (as  many  African  tribes  also  believe) 
thai  the  souls  of  men  after  deaUi  require  meat,  drink,  and  other  ac« 
conmiodatioQs  of  this  life.  Corresponding  with  such  principles,  are 
the  moral  conduct  of  these,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  pagan  nations. 
Polyguny»  divcNTce  at  the  caprice  of  the  husband,  and  infanticide,  are 
«ieariy  universal.  Among  many  of  the  African  tribes,  as  well  as  in 
America,  cannibalism  prevails ;  and  almost  every  where,  human  lives 
are  sKrificed  at  the  caprice  of  a  tyrannical  sovereign.^  Many  of  these 
natioos  are  vet  in  the  deepest  barbarism ;  but  if  we  advert  to  the  ac- 
tual stale  of  Hmdostan  and  of  China,  which  countries  have  been  high- 
]f  celebrated  for  their  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  true  object  of  worship,  and  equally 
imomal  in  private  life. 

The  rel^on  of  the  Hindoos,  like  that  of  the  antient  Persians,  is  af- 
fiimed  to  tave  originally  recognised  but  one  supreme  God.'  But 
whatever  may  be  found  in  the  Vedas,  or  books  by  them  accounted 
sicred,  implying  the  unity  of  God,  is  completely  disfigured  and  lost 
in  the  muUtude  of  deides  or  idols  associated  with  him  ;  and  in  the 
endless  supersddons  into  which  the  Hindoo  worship  has  degenerat- 
ed, firom  tne  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history.  In  Hindostan,  in- 
deed^  the  polytheism  is  of  the  grossest  kind,  not  fewer  than  three  Aun- 
dred  and  thirty  nUUions  of  deities  j  claiming  the  adoration  of  their  woi"- 
dBn>ers :  —  rites  the  most  impure^  — -  penances  the  most  toilsome, 
—  almost  innum^^le  modes  of  self-torture,  as  various  and  extraor- 
dbary  in  kind  as  a  distorted  fancy  can  suggest,  and  as  exquisite  in 
d^ree  as  human  nature  can  sustain,  —  the  burning  or  burying  of 
widows,  infanticide,  the  immersion  of  the  sick  or  d3ring  in  the  Ganges, 
and  selMevotement  to  destruction  by  the  idol  Juggernaut,  are  among 
the  horrid  practices  that  flow  from  the  system  of  idolatry  established 
iraoQg  them,  and  which  are  exceeded  in  foIKr  or  ferocity  by  none  to 
which  paganism  has  given  birth.  The  manifest  effects  of  this  system 
•re,  an  inomersion  into  the  grossest  moral  darkness,  and  a  universal 
~i  -  I  ... 

t  See  MilUr's  Hiitory  of  the  Propa^tion  of  Chrifltianity,  vol.  i.  ch.  vn. 
•  *  See  Aabtic  Reeearches,  yoI.  iv.  p.  172.  where  the  same  thinff  is  aaaerted  of  the 
Wh  of  the  Araba  and  Tartan.  See  also  Sir  John  Malcglm's  Sketch  of  th<)  ^^^^ff 
p.  147,  vhere  the  Hindooa  are  aaid  to  have  degenerated  firom  a  worship,  originally 
jnie,  iato  idolater ;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  Ume,  admitted  in  a  note,  "  that  the 
■lofi  utim.  BiiMOOs,  though  they  adored  God,  worshipped  th^  Mvn^d  elenuna». 
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comipdoD  of  maimers.    The  Hindoo  b  tau^t  that  the  image  which 
be  beholds  is  redly  God,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  are  denounced 
against  him,  if  be  dare  to  suspect  that  it  b  notlung  more  than  the  de* 
ments  of  which  it  b  composed.^    In  the  apprehensions  of  the  people 
in  general,  the  idob  are  real  deities  ;  they  occupy  the  place  of  God, 
and  receive  that  homage,  fear,  service,  and  honour  which  the  Ai/* 
MiGUTT  Creator  so  jusdy  claims.     The  government  of  God  is  sub- 
verted, tO€eth«r  with  all  the  moral  e&cts  arising  from  the  knowledge 
of  bb  perfections  and  hb  claims  upon  hb  rational  creatures.     There 
are,  it  b  true,  eastern  maxims  of  morality,  wliich  perhaps  are  not 
inferior  to  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  examined  them,  that  they  have 
many  points  of  resemblance  even  to  Christian  morality.*  But,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  total  want  of  authority,  (common  to  them  with  all 
other  heathen  nations),  either  to  enforce  what  is  pure  in  their  morali^ 
or  to  emancipate  the  people  from  the  most  inveterate  and  detestable 
usages,  the  Hindoos  present  to  us  all  the  same  inlierent  defects  whicb» 
characterise  tlie  morality  of  the  antient  western  heathens.     Institu- 
tions,  of  a  most  maUgnant  nature,  exist  among  them,  by  which  the 
superior  and  privfleged  orders  are  enabled  to  keep  the  people  in  per- 
petual ignorance  and  slavery ;  and  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from  the 
comforts,  the  duties,  and  even  the  society  of  their  fellows.     Hence 
the  universal  characteristics,  of  the  Hindoos  are,  habitual  disregard  of 
truth,  pride,  tyranny,  theft,  fabehood,  deceit,  conjugal  infidelity,  filial 
disobedience,  ingratitude,  (the  Hindoos  have  no  word  expressive  of 
thanks),  a  litigious  spirit,  peijury,  treachery,  covetousness)  gaming, 
servility,  hatred,  revenge,^  cruelty,  private  murder,  the  destruction  of 
illegitimate  children,  pardcularly  by  procuring  abortion  (not  fewer  than 
ten  thousand  cliildren  are  computed  to  be  thus  murdered  in  the  sin- 
gle province  of  Bengal  every  month),  and  want  of  tenderness  and 
compassion  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dying.^ 

The  religious  and  moral  state  of  China,  though  less  degraded  tliau 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  is  depbrable,  notwithstanding  its  boasted  superi- 
ority in  arts  and  science,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions.  Re- 
Hgkm,  as  a  system  of  divine  worship,  as  piety  towards  God,  and  as 
holding  forth  future  rewards  and  punishments,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  among  the  Chinese.    They  have  no  sabbatical  mstitution,  no 

1  Asiat.  Researches^  vol.  viii.  pp.  297, 5S96. 
9  See  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  i¥.  pp.  166, 167. 

3  Where  other  revenge  for  a  BU|^;HMed  injiiry  is  not  in  their  power,  they  are 
known  to  destroy  themselves,  expressly  in  order  that  the  gjxiii  of  their  death  may 
rest  upon  their  enemies  ;  and  in  the  hope,  that,  in  the  process'  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis (to  which  they  give  implicit  credit,)  they  may  have  more  speedy  opportunity  - 
of  wreaking  their  fiill  vengeance  on  the  offender.  This  custom  is  called  Dkuma. 
See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

4  See  Ward's  History,  Literature,  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  4  vols.  5^vo. 
where  the  facts  above  noticed  are  folly  detailed.  See  also  Dr.  Buchanan's  Chris* 
tian  Researchee  in  Asia,  and  especially  Mr.  Charles  Grant's  <<  Observations  on  the 
State  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  with 
respect  to  morab,  and  on  the  means  hf  improving  it,'*  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Reports  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (1812—1813.)  Tit.  East  India  Company,  Fourth  Part. 
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coDgreg^tional  worsliip,  no  external  fonns  of  devotion,  petition,  or 
tbanksgrnog  to  the  Supreme  Bein^  :  the  emperor,  and  he  alone,  — - 
being  lugh  priest,  and  the  only  individual  who  stands  between  heaven 
and  the  people,  having  the  same  relation  to.  the  former  that  the  latter 
are  supposed  to  bear  to  him,  -—  performs  the  sacred  duties  according 
to  the  aotieot  ritual,  and  at  certain  fixed  periods,  but  the  people  liave 
no  concern  with  them.  AU  ranks,  from  the  emperor  downwards,  are 
iiili  of  absurd  superstitions,  and  worship  a  mukitude  of  imaginary  spi- 
rits dot  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  seasons  of  the  year,  over 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  over  tlie  door  and  hearth  of  the  house,  and 
influence  all  the  concerns  of  men.  The  absurd  nodon  of  the  trans- 
migratioo  of  souls  nito  other  bodies  is  universal ;  and  other  articles  of 
faddi  prevail  among  them,  as  various  as  the  modes  of  worship  ;  in  all 
which  the  people  appear  to  be  rather  actuated  by  the  dread  of  evil  in 
tins  hfe,  than  by  the  fear  of  punishment  in  another.  The  duties 
whid)  they  perform  are  more  with  a  view  to  appease  an  angry  deity, 
and  avert  impending  calamities,  than  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  a 
positive  good.  They  rather  consult  or  inquire  of  their  gods  what  may 
happen^  than  petition  them  to  grant  it,  for  a  Chinese  can  scarcely  be 
said  io  pray.  He  is  grateful  when  the  event  proves  favourable  to  his* 
wishes,  petulant  and  peevish  with  his  gods  when  it  is  adverse. 
Though  some  individual  instances  of  integrity  have  occurred  in  the 
inCercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  Europeans,  yet  their  gen&al  charac- 
ter is  that  of  fraud,  lymg,  and  hypocrisy.  Polygamy  universally  pre* 
Tails,  as  also  the  cruel  practice  oi  exposing  infants  to  perish,  not  fewer 
than  nine  thousand  of  whom  are  computed  to  be  annually  destroyed 
It  Pekin,  and  the  same  number  in  the  rest  of  tlie  empire.^ 

Nor  b  the  case  materially  different  with  the  Mohammedans. 
Though  their  religion  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  one  lining  and 
true  God  ;  yet,  rejecting  the  Messiali,  and  attaching  themselves  to  a 
sanguinary  and  lascivious  impostor,  it  produces  no  good  effect  upon 
dieir  morals,  but  leaves  tliem  under  tlie  dominion  of  barbarity  and 
Tohiptuousness.  Tliese  and  similar  instances  of  corruption  in  wor- 
dup,  doctrine,  and  practice,  which  have  prevailed  and  still  exist  in 
fbe  heathen  world,  fully  prove  the  utter  insufEciency  of  natural  rea- 
son to  be  a  guide  in  religk>n ;  and  also  show  into  what  monstrous 
opinions  and  practices  whole  nations  may  be  led,  where  that  is  their 
enide,  without  any  help  from  revelation.  Nor  will  it  diminish  the 
force  of  this  argument,  to  say  that  these  instances  of  corruption  are 
owing  to  an  undue  use  of  their  reason,  or  that  the  measure  of  rea- 
son, possessed  by  the  heathen  nations,  is  low  and  imperfect ;  since 
diey  afe  sufficiendy  skilful  in  whatever  concerns  their  political  or  per- 
soiuJ  interests,  in  the  arts  of  annoying  their  neighbours,  and  defend- 
ing themselves  against  incursions,  in  forming  alliances  for  their  de- 
fence, and  conducting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  according  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  several  countries.     Nor  are  the  absur- 

l  Svppleiiieiit  to  the  Encyclopedia  BriUutnica,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  article  China. 
fianow'B  TnTvlfl  in  China,  pp.  418^-487. 
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dities  in  refigkxi,  which  are  found  among  the  modem  headioi  natioiis, 
greater  than  those  which  (we  have  ab*eady  seen^)  existed  amcmg  the 
polished  nadons  of  antiquity  before  the  publication  of  the  CSospNel : 
which  are  a  jobt  jNroof  tW  no  a^e  or  country,  whether  rude  or  civi- 
fised,  instructed  or  uninstructed,  mfected  or  uninfected  with  plenty  or 
luxuiT,  is  or  can  be  secured  by  mere  natural  reason  against  faUing 
into  the  grossest  errors  and  corruptions  in  religion ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  dl  mankind  stand  in  need  of  a  divine  revelati(Mi  to  make 
known  to  them  the  wiO  of  God,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  which 
they  owe  to  their  Creator. 

vl.    But,  notwithstanding  ifaese  facti^  and  regardless  of  the  con- 
fessions of  the  most  distinguished  antient  philosophers  of  their  need 
of  a  revelation,  it  is  contended  by  many  in  our  own  times,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  one ;  that  the  book  of  nature  is  the  only  book  to 
be  studied  :  and  that  natural  phibsophy  and  right  reason  are  sufficient 
to  instruct  and  to  preserve  men  in  their  duty.     But,  —  not  to  repeat 
the  facts  already  stated  concerning  the  actual  condition  of  the  pagan 
nations  of  the  present  age,  as  well  as  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  relative  to  the  state  of  die  more  civi- 
lised  nations  among  whom  they  lived,  (which  demonstrate  the  utter 
insuffidenof  of  these  boasted  guides  to  lead  men  to  the  true  knowledge, 
worship,  and  obedience  of  £eir  great  Creator),  —  we  noay  appeal 
even  to  our  adversaries  themselves,  whether  the  testimony  of  Christ 
(without  considering  at  present  what  truth  and  evidence  it  has),  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  state,  has  not  had  (notwithstanding  all  the  corruptions  of 
Christians),  visibly  and  in  effect,  a  greater  and  mcve  poweitul  influ- 
ence upon  men  than  all  the  reasonings  of  aD  the  philosophers  that 
ever  lived  ;  whether  the  belief  of  a  divbe  revelation  be  not  the  most 
proper  means  to  awaken  those,  who  would  not  be  affected  with 
all  the  al^stract  reasonmgs  in  the  .wwld ;  —  and  uriiether,  in  Christian 
countries,  the  roost  ignorant  people  have  not  now  more  worthy  no- 
tions of  God,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil,  a  greater  regard  to  moral  obligations,  and  a  more  iSrm  expec- 
tation of  a  future  state,  than  any  considerable  number  of  heathens 
ever  had. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  modem  opposers  of  revelation,  that 
the  great  ignorance  and  undeniable  c<Nrruptness  of  the  heathen  work! 
are  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature,  but 
to  their  non-improvement  of  that  light ;  and  that  deists  (as  they  call 
themselves)  are  now  able  to  discover  all  the  obligations  of  moralit^r 
without  the  aid  of  revehti^n.  But,  simposing  this  were  Hue,  it 
would  not  prove  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  revelation,  because  it  is 
certain,  in  fact,  that  the  philosophers  wanted  some  hi^er  asastance 
than  reason :  and  with  regard  to  the  pretences  of  modem  deists,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  almost  all  men,  where  the  Scriptures  have  been 
unknown,  have  in  every  age  been  gross  idolaters ;  the  fewexceptkws 

1  Sm  pp.  S^7.  m^rm. 
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that  have  existed,  beins  in  general  a  kind  of  atheistical  philosophers. 
Deists,  properly  so  called,  are  chiefly  found  in  Christian  countries, 
in  the  later  ages,  since  Christianity  has  extensiveljr  prevailed  over 
idolatiy/  and  in  the  countries  where  gross  pagan  idolatry  could  no 
longer  be  practised  with  credit  and  security.  In  these  circumstances, 
deists  acquire,  as  it  were  at  second*hand,  their  glimmering  light  from 
the  book  to  which  they  oppose  it ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  the 
things,  which  have  been  said  wisely  and  truly  by  them,  are  mani* 

FESTLT  BOKROWED  FROM  THAT  REVELATION  WHICH  THET  REFUSE 
TO  ESBRACB,  AND  WITHOUT  WHICH  THEY  NEVER  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  ABL£  TO  HAFE  DELIVERED  SUCH  TRUTHS.      JSTotO^  bdced,  that 

our  whole  du^  is  clearly  revealed,  we  not  only  see  its  agreement 
mth  reascMi,  but  are  also  enabled  to  deduce  its  obligation  from  rea- 
son :  but,  if  we  had  been  destitute  of  all  revealed  religion,  it  would 
have  been  a  work  of  extreme  difficuhy  to  have  discovered  our  duty 
in  all  points.  What  ground  indeed  have  the  modem  contemners  of 
revelatioii  to  imagine,  that,  if  they  had  lived  without  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  they  would  have  been  wiser  than  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ci- 
cero ?  How  are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  made  such  a  right 
use  of  their  reason,  as  to  have  discovered  truth  ?  If  their  lot  had  been 
among  the  vulgar,  are  they  sure  that  they  would  not  have  been  ido- 
kiers  ?  If  they  had  joined  themselves  to  the  philosophers,  what  sect 
would  they  have  fouowed  f  Or,  if  they  had  set  up  for  themselves, 
how  are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  been  skilful  enough  to 
have  deduced  the  several  branches  of  their  duty,  or  to  have  applied 
chem  to  the  several  cases  of  life,  by  argumentation  and  force  of  rea- 
son ?  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  that  the  rules  of  life,  which  are  laid 

1  The  iisme  of  Deists,  as  applied  to  those  wbo  are  no  friends  to  revealed  religion, 
m  said  to  have  been  first  assumed,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
■orae  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  who  were  willing  to  cover  their  opposition 
to  the  Christian  revelation  by  a  more  honourable  name  than  tliat  of  Mheists.  I'he 
earliest  author,  who  mentions  them,  is  Viret,  a  divine  of  great  eminence  amon^ 
the  first  reformers  ;  who,  in  the  epistle  dedicatoi^  prefixed  to  the  first  tome  of  liis 
*  Instruction  Ckretienne,^  (which  was  published,  m  1563),  speaks  of  Rome  persons 
ii  that  time  who  called  themselves  bv  a  new  name,  that  of  Deists.  These,  ne  telia 
as,  professed  to  believe  a  God,  but  showed  no  regard  to  Jbhus  Christ,  and  con- 
sidered  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  as  fables  and  dreams.  He 
aidds  that  iJntj  laughed  at  all  religion  ;  notwithstanding  they  conformed  tiicmselves, 
nteniaUy,  to  the  reli^on  of  those  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  live,  or  whom 
they  were  desirous  ofpleasing,  or  whom  they  feared.  Some  of  them,  he  observes, 
proteased  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  others  were  of  the  Epicurean 
opinion  in  this  point,  as  well  as  about  the  providence  of  God  with  respect  to  man- 
kmd,  as  if  be  did  not  concern  himself  in  the  government  of  human  affairs.  H  3  addii, 
thai  many  among  them  set  up  for  learning  and  philosophy,  and  were  considered  an 
persons  of  an  acute  and  subtile  genius ;  and  that,  not  content  to  perish  alone  in  tlieir 
error,  they  took  pains  to  spreaa  the  poison,  and  to  infect  and  corrupt  otliers  by  their 
impious  discourses,  and  tneir  bad  examples.  Bayle*s  Dictionary,  article  Virct, 
cited  in  Dr.  Leiand's  View  of  the  Deietical  Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

Modem  infidelity,  though  it  may  assume  the  title  of  Deism,  is  in  fact  little  bet- 
ter than  disguised  atheism.  A  man  seldom  retains  for  any  length  of  time  his  first 
deistiical  opiniona ;  his  errorA  gradually  multiply,  till  bo  sinks  to  the  last  gradation 
(^tmniety.  Tbetestimonyoianinfidel  writer  substantiates  this  point.  "  DeUm," 
nys  oe,  ^  is  but  the  first  step  of  reason  out  of  superstition.  No  person  remains  a 
Deist,  but  thropgh  want  of  reflection,  timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy."  —  Bnitan  s 
ttodetn  infldsUly  poromayed,  p.  9. 
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before  us,  are  agreeable  to  reason,  and  another  ihmg  to  find  out  those 
rules  by  the  mere  light  of  reason.  We  see  that  many,  ^iio  profess 
to  govern  themselves  by  the  written  rules  of  revealed  religioo,  are  ne- 
vertheless ignorant  of  their  duty ;  and  how  can  any  man  be  sure  that 
he  should  have  made  such  a  good  use  of  his  reason,  as  to  have  per- 
fectly understood  his  duty  without  help  i  We  see  diat  many  of  those, 

—  who  profess  firmly  to  believe  in  that  great  and  everlasting  happi- 
ness which  Christ  has  promised  to  obedience,  and  that  great  and 
eternal  misery  which  he  has  threatened  against  disobedience,  —  are 
yet  hurried  away  by  their  lusts  and  passions  to  transgress  the  condi- 
tions of  that  covenant  to  which  these  promises  and  threatenings  are 
annexed  ;  and  how  can  any  man  be  sure,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
overcome  these  temptations,  if  these  motives  were  less  known,  or  leas 
powerfully  enforced  ?  But,  suppose  that  he  could  by  strength  of  rea- 
son demonstrate  all  these  things  to  himsdf  with  the  utmost  possible 
clearness  and  distinctness,  yet  all  men  are  not  equally  capable  of 
being  philosophers,  though  all  men  are  obliged  to  be  equally  reli^ons. 
At  least,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  world  cannot  be  so  powerfully  enforced,  in  order  to  influence 
tlie  lives  of  men,  by  a  demonstratbn  of  their  reality  from  abstract 
reasoning,  as  by  one  who  assures  them,  by  sufficient  credentials,  that 
he  has  actually  been  in  that  other  state.  In  fact,  the  contradictory 
and  discordant  speculations  of  the  modem  opposers  of  revelation, 
who  boast  that  reason  is  their  God,  (even  if  they  had  not  long  since 
been  fully  answered)  are  so  great  and  so  glaring,  and  the  precepts 
delivered  by  them  for  a  rule  oi  life,  are  so  utterly  subversive  of  every 
principle  of  morality,  as  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  neces^ty  of  a 
divine  revelation  notr,  (supposing  one  had  never  been  given),  in  or- 
der to  lead  men  to  the  worship  and  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
also  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of  their  duties  to  him,  and  to- 
wards one  another.  A  brief  statement  of  the  recorded  opinions  of 
die  principal  opposers  of  revelation  in  modem  times,  will  prove  and 
justify  this  remark. 

1.  Concerning  rdigiony  Ae  tvorship  of  God^  and  the  expectaiiont 
of  mankind  respecting  a  future  state^ 

Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury  (who  wrote  in  the  former  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  the  first,  as  be  was  the  greatest 
and  best  of  the  modem  deistical  philosophers,)  has  laid  down  the 
following  positions,  viz.  that  Chrbtianity  is  the  best  religion ;  —  that 
his  own  universal  religion  of  nature  agrees  wholly  with  Christianity, 
and  contributes  to  its  establishment ;  —  that  all  revealed  relipon 
(meaning  Christianity)  is  absolutely  uncertain,  and  of  litde  or  no  use  ; 
—that  there  is  one  supreme  God,  who  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped  j 

—  that  piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship;  — that 
we  must  repent  of  our  sins,  and,  if  we  do  so,  God  will  pardon  them ; 

—  that  there  are  rewards  for  good  men,  and  punishments  for  wicked 
men  in  a  future  state  ;  —  that  these  principles  of  his  universal  religion 
are  clearly  known  to  all  men,  and  that  they  were  principally  unknown 
to  the  Gentiles  (who  comprised  ahnost  all  men).     Yet,  notwithstand- 
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mg  Ins  deckration  in  favour  of  Cbrisdanity,  he  accuses  all  pretence^ 
to  revelami  of  folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  contemptuously  re- 
jects its  capital  doctrines. 

Mb.  HoBBESy  who  was  partly  contemporary  with  Lord  Herbert, 
affirms  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  voice  of  God,  and  yet  that  tliey 
have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the  prince  or  the  civil 
power; — he  acknowledges  that  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  gift,  and 
the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  yet  the  pretence  to  it  is  a  sign  of 
madness ;  —  tliat  a  subject  may  hold  firmly  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his 
beart,  and  yet  may  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  magistrate,  and  that 
in  such  a  c^ase  it  is  not  he  that  denies  Christ  before  men,  but  his 
^vemor  and  the  laws  of  his  country ;  —  diat  God  exists,  and  yet  that 
that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  that  honour,  worship,  prayer, 
and  praise  are  due  to  God,  and  yet  that  all  religion  is  ridiculous. 

Mh.  Bi-ount,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  maintamed  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  God,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  and  yet  he  insinuates  that  the  world  was  eternal ; 
— that  the  worship  we  owe  to  God  consists  in  prayer  to  Him,  and  in 
praise  of  Him,  and  yet  he  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty ;  that  we  are 
to  expect  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter,  according  to  our  actions 
in  this  life,  which  includes  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  probably  material  fand  of  course  mortal.) 

Hie  £arl  of  Shaftesburt  Uvea  during  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  early  part  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.  He  affirms 
that  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  virtue  than  the  weak  and  uncertain 
belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  that  this  belief  takes 
away  all  motives  to  virtue ; —  that  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear 
of  punishments  makes  virtue  mercenary ;  that  it  is  disingenuous  and 
servile  to  be  influenced  by  rewards ;  and  that  the  hope  of  rewards 
Ci^inot  consist  with  virtue;  and  yet  that  the  hope  of  rewards  is  so 
far  frtHn  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  that  it  is  a  proof  we  love  virtue ; 
— that  however  mercenary  die  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of 
punishments  may  be  accounted,  it  is  in  many  instances  a  great  ad- 
vantage, security,  and  support  of  virtue ;  that  all  obligation  to  be 
viitiKms  arises  from  the  advantages  (that  is  the  rewards)  of  virtue, 
and  bom  the  disadvantages  (diat  is  the  punishments)  of  vice ;  —  diat 
those  are  to  be  censured  who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  fraud  ;  that 
he  hopes  die  Select  Sermons  of  Dr.  Whichcot  (to  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  written  an  elegant  preface)  will  induce  die  enemies 
of  Cbrisdanity  to  like  it  better,  and  make  Christians  prize  it  tlie 
more ;  and  that  he  hopes  Christians  will  be  secured  against  die 
temper  of  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
jret  he  represents  salvation  as  a  ridiculous  thing;  and  insinuates 
dnt  Christ  was  influenced  and  directed  by  deep  designs  of  ambition, 
and  cherished  a  savage  zeal  and  persecuting  spirit;  and  that  die 
Scriptures  were  a  mere  artful  invention,  to  secure  a  profitable  mo- 
nopoly (that  is,  of  sinister  advantages  to  the  inventors) ;  —  that  roan 
is  bom  to  religion,  piety,  and  adoration,  as  well  as  to  honour  and 
finendsUp;— that  virtue  i^  not  complete   widiout  piety;— yet  He 
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hham  to  audce  virtue  wholly  independent  of  piety; — that  all  the 
warrant  fin*  the  authority  of  religious  symbols  (that  is,  the  institu- 
tioosof  Christiamqr)  is  the  authority  of  the  magistrate; — that  the 
magistrale  is  the  sole  judge  of  religious  truth,  and  of  revelation ; — 
that  miracles  are  ridicukHis ;  and  Uiat,  if  true,  they  would  be  no 
proof  of  the  truth  of  revelation ; — that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth  ; 
and  yet,  that  ridicule  itself  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason  ; 
—that  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  be  received  when  established 
by  the  magistrate ;  yet  he  grossly  ridicules  it  where  it  was  thus  es^ 
tablished ;  — that  religion  and  virtue  appear  to  be  so  nearty  comiect- 
ed,  that  they  are  presumed  to  be  inseparable  companions ;  and  yet  that 
atheists  often  conduct  themselves  so  well,  as  to  seem  to  force  us  to 
confess  them  virtuous;  —  that  he,  who  denies  a  God,  sets  up  an 
opinion  against  the, very  well-being  of  society;  and  yet  that  atheism 
has  no  direct  natural  tendency  to  take  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Ma.  Collins  also  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  published  a  variety  of  objections  against  revelation.  He 
affirms  that  man  is  a.  mere  macliine ; — that  the  soul  is  material  and 
mortal; — that  Christ  and  his  apostles  built  on  the  predictions  of 
fiurtune-tellers  and  divines;  —  that  tlie  prophets  were  mere  fortune- 
tellers, and  discoverers  of  lost  goods  ;^  that  Christianity  stands 
wholly  on  a  false  foundation ;  yet  he  speaks  respectfully  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  also  of  the  Epiciu^ans,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  con- 
siders as  atheists. 

Contemporary  with  Collins  was  Mr.  Woolston;  who,  in  his 
Discourses  on  the  IVIiracles  of  our  Saviour,  under  the  pretence  of 
vindicating  the  allegorical  sense  of  Scripture,  endeavours  absolutely 
to  destroy  the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded  m  the  Gospels.  This 
writer  asserts,  that  be  is  tlie  farthest  of  any  man  from  being  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  infidelity ; — that  mfidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heait ; 
—-that  he  writes  for  the  honour  of  Jesus  and  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  —  and  that  his  design  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  messiah- 
ship,  and  truth,  of  the  holy  Jesus ;  "  to  whom,"  he  says,  **  be  glory 
for  ever,  amen ;"  and  yet,  that  the  Gospels  are  iiill  of  mcredibiUties, 
impossibilities,  and  absurdities;  —  that  they  resemble  GuUiverian 
tales  of  persons  and  things,  which  out  of  romance  never  had  a  being; 
—that  the  miracles,  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  taken  literally,  will  not 
abide  the  test  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  must  be  rejected, 
and  the  authori^r  of  Jesus  along  with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
be  casts  the  most  scurrilous  reflections  on  Christ. 

With  the  two  preceding  writers  Drs.  Tindal  and  Morgan  were 
contemporary.  The  former  declares  that  Christianity,  strippeS  of 
the  additions,  which  mistake,  policy,  and  drcumstances,  have  made 
to  it,  is  a  most  holy  religion ;  and  yet,  that  the  Scriptures  are  ob- 
scure, and  fit  only  to  perplex  men,  and  that  the  two  great  parts  of 
ib^  are  contradictory; — that  aB  the  doctrines  of  Cluistianity 
riainly  speak  themselves  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy 
God;  and  yet,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianigr  $xe  loose,  undeter- 
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txuned,  i&npable  of  being  understood  by  mflnkmd  at  large,  zWe 
WTODg  and  unworthy  apprehensions  of  Ood,  and  are  generally  false 
and  pennooQS ; — that  natural  religion  is  so  plain  to  all,  even  the 
roost  ignorant  men,  that  God  could  not  make  it  plainer,  even  if  he 
Trere  to  oonvey,  miraculously,  the  very  same  ideas  to  all  men ;  and 
jet,  chat  almost  all  mankind  have  had  very  unworthy  notions  of 
God,  and  very  wrong  apprehensions  of  natural  religion ;  —  that  the 
jirinciptes  of  natural  religion  are  so  dear,  that  men  cannot  possibly 
mistske  them ;  and  yet,  that  almost  all  men  have  grossly  mistaken 
tbem,  and  imbibed  a  superstition  worse  than  atheism.  Dr.  MoRGA:el 
asserts  that  God  may  communicate  his  will  by  immediate  mspiration, 
and  yet  that  it  can  never  be  proved  that  he  nas  thus  communicated 
hb  will,  ^and  that  we  are  not  to  receive  any  thing  on  the  authority 
of  revelatioii. 

Nearty  at  the  same  time  were  published  numerous  tracts  by  Mlu 
Chubb,  in  some  of  which  he  assumed  the  garb  of  Christianity, 
dxn^  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  his  true  intention  was  to  be- 
tray it.  He  declares  that  he  hopes  to  share  with  his  friends  in  the 
6voar  of  God,  in  that  peaceful  and  happy  state  which  God  has  pre* 
pared  for  the  vfatuous  and  faithful,  in  some  other  future  world ;  and 

Stfaat  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  all,  and 
nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men  here ;  —  that 
prayer  may  be  useful,  as  a  positive  mstitution,  by  introducing  proper 
tfaoogbts,  ajKctions,  and  actions ;  and  yet  he  intimates  that  it  must  be 
Aroleaang  to  God,  and  directly  improper ;— that  a  state  of  rewards 
fiid  pimi^ments  hereafter  is  one  of  the  truths  which  are  of  the  high- 
est concern  to  men ;  and  yet,  that  the  arguments  for  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  are  wholly  unsatisfactory  :  and  that  the  soul  is  probably 
matto*; — that  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  their  conduct, 
and  vriO  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  truth  and 
reality  of  their  re^ective  cases  ^  and  yet,  diat  men  will  not  be  judged 
fer  their  impety  or  mgratitude  to  God,  nor  for  their  injustice  and  un- 
kindn^s  to  each  other ;  but  only  for  voluntary  injuries  to  the  public  ; 
and  that  even  this  is  unnecessary  and  useless ;  —  that  God  may  kind- 
ly reveal  to  the  world,  when  greatly  vitiated  by  error  and  ignorance, 
truths  necessary  to  be  known,  and  precepts  necessary  to  be  obeyed; 
and  yet,  that  such  a  revelatbn  would  be,  of  course,  uncertain  and 
osdess ;  —  that  Christ's  missicxi  is,  at  least  in  his  view,  probably  di- 
vine ;  and  yet,  that  Christ,  in  his  opimon,  was  of  no  higher  character 
than  the  foonder  of  the  Christian  sect  {that  is,  another  Sadoc,  Ceriih' 
dius,  or  Herbert) ;  —  that  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  acquaint 
maiAind  with  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  yet,  that  his 
birth  and  resurrection  were  ridiculous  and  incredible ;  and  that  his 
institutions  and  precepts  were  less  excellent  than  those  of  other  tea- 
chers mid  lawghrers;  —  that  die  New  Testament,  particularly  the 
writings  <^  the  apostles,  contain  excellent  cautions  and  instructions^ 
lor  oor  right  conduct ;  and  that  the  New  Testament  yields  much 
clearer  l^t  than  any  other  traditionary  revelation ;  and  yet,  that  die 
New  Tegtament  has  contributed  to  die  perplexity  and  confusion  ef 
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mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretica],  dishonourable  to  Crod,  and 
injurious  to  men ;  and  that  the  apostles  were  impostors ;  and  that  the 
Crospels  and  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  resemble  Jewish  fables  and  popish 
legends  rather  than  accounts  of  facts ;  —  that  as,  on  the  Christian 
scheme,  Christ  will  be  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  he  has 
not  on  this  account  (that  is,  admitting  this  to  be  true)  any  disagreea- 
ble apprehension  on  account  of  what  he  has  written ;  and  yet  he  ridi- 
cules tne  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  represents  his  mstructions 
as  inferior  to  those  of  tlie  heathen  philosophers  and  lawgivers,  asserts 
his  doctrines  to  be  dishonourable  to  God  and  injurious  to  mankind, 
and  allows  him  not  to  be  sinless,  but  merely  not  a  gross  sinner.  He 
further  declares,  that  the  resurrection  of  Cfcurist,  if  true,  proves  not  the 
immortality  of  the  soul';  — that  the  belief  of  a  future  state  is  of  no 
advantage  to  societjr ; — that  all  religions  are  alike ; —  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what  religion  a  man  embraces ;  and  he  aHows  not  any 
room  for  dependance  on  God's  providence,  trust  in  him,  and  resigna- 
tion to  his  \nll,  as  parts  of  duty,  or  religion. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  declares  that  power  and  wisdom  are  the  only 
attributes  of  God,  which  can  be  discovered  by  mankind ;  and  yet, 
that  he  is  as  far  from  denying  the  justice  as  die  power  of  God ;  that 
his  goodness  is  manifest ;  at  the  same  time  he  ascribes  every  other 
per^ction  to  God,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  power,  and  says,  tliis  is  ra- 
tional; —  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  merely  a  natural  attribute,  and 
in  no  sense  moral ;  and  yet,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  operates  in 
choosmg  what  is  fittest  to  be  done ;  (of  course,  it  is  a  moral  attribute, 
involving  perfect  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  knowledge)  ;  — 
that  God  is  gracious  and  beneficent ;  —  that  whatever  God  has  done 
is  just  and  good ;  —  that  such  moral  perfections  are  in  God  as  Chris- 
tians ascribe  to  him ;  yet  he  censures  divines  for  ascribing  these  per- 
fections to  God ;  —  that  we  learn  from  our  own  power  and  wisdom, 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet,  that  it  is  profane  to  ascribe 
the  excellencies  of  our  nature  to  God,  although  without  limit  or  im- 

Serfection.  He  undertakes  to  defend  the  righteousness  of  God  against 
ivines ;  and  yet  asserts  that  holiness  and  righteousness  in  God  are 
like  nothing  b  men ;  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor 
argued  about  with  ^py  certain^ ;  and  that  to  talk  of  imitating  God  in 
his  moral  attributes  is  blasphemy;— that  God  made  all  things ;  and 
yet,  that  he  did  not  determine  die  existence  of  particular  men,  (of 
course  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man,  all  men  being 
particular  men) ;  ^  that  he  will  not  presume  to  deny,  tliat  there  have 
been  particular  providences ;  and  yet  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  belief  of  any  such  providences,  and  that  it  is  absurd  and  profane 
to  assert  or  believe  them ;  —  that  God  is  just,  and  that  justice  re- 
quires that  rewards  and  punishments  be  measured  to  particular  cases, 
according  to  their  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  every  individual ;  and  yet,  that  God  does  not  so  measive  out  re- 
wards or  punishments :  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  subvert  human 
affiurs ;  that  he  concerns  not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men  at  all ; 
or,  if  he  does,  that  he  regards  only  collective  bodies  of  men,  not  in- 
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dividiiak;  that  he  punishes  lUMie,  except  through  the  magistrate ;  and 
that  there  will  be  no  state  of  future  rewards  or  punishments ;  •—  that 
divines  are  deserving  of  censure  for  saying  that  God  made  man  to  be 
happy ;  and  yet  he  asserts  that  God  made  man  to  be  happy  here,  and 
that  the  end  of  the  human  state  is  happiness ;  —  that  the  religion  of 
nature  is  dear  and  obvious  to  all  manland ;  and  yet  that  it  has  been 
unknown  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  -*- that  we  know  material 
substancey  and  are  assured  of  it ;  and  yet,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
either  matter  or  spirit ;  **  that  there  is,  undeniably,  something  in  our 
coDStftmion,  beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter ;  and  yet,  that 
the  soul  is  material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  say  the  soul  is  immate- 
rial, is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  two  and  two  are  five ;  —  that 
setf-love  is  the  great  law  of  our  nature  ;  and  yet,  tliat  universal  bene- 
volance  is  the  great  law  of  our  nature ;  —  that  Christianity  is  a  re- 
publication of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  a  benevolent  system ;  that 
its  morak  are  pure  ;  and  that  he  is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine 
Christiamty  with  the  ampUcity  of  spirit  with  which  Christ  himself  taudit 
it  in  the  gospel ;  and  yet  a  great  part  of  his  works,  particularly  of  Lis 
philosophical  works,  was  written  for  no  otlier  e^d  but  to  destroy 
Christianity.  He  also  declares,  that  there  is  no  conscience  in  man, 
except  artificially;  —  that  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  many  gods 
than  to  believe  one. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  flourished  David 
Hume,  whose  acuteness  of  observation,  and  elegant  style,  have  secur- 
ed fisr  his  writmgs  an  extensive  circulation.  He  asserts  that  there  is 
no  perceptible  connection  between  cause  and  effect ;  — that  the  belief 
of  such  connection  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom  ;  —  that  experience 
can  show  us  no  such  connectkui ;  -^  that  we  cannot  witli  any  reason 
eonciade  that,  because  an  effect  has  taken  place  once,  it  will  take 
place  again ;  —  that  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  argue  fi-om  the 
eourse  of  nature,  and  mfer  an  intelligent  cause  ;-*  that  we  cannot, 
from  any  anak>gy  of  nature,  argue  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  cause 
of  aD  things  ;  — that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  universe 
proceeded  firom  a  cause ;  —  that  there  are  no  solid  arguments  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  God ;  —  that  experience  can  furnish  no  aigument 
concerning  matters  of  fact,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to 
DO  mference  or  conclusbn ;  and  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
eauae  and  efiect ;  and  yet,  that  experience  is  our  only  guide  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects ;  —  that  it  is  universally  al- 
bwed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a  cause  ;  —  that  every  effect  is  so 
precisely  determined,  that  no  other  effect  could,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, have  possibly  resulted  firom  the  operation  of  its  cause  ;  —  that 
the  relation  of  cause  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  our 
qpecies,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct ;  —  that  voluntary  actions 
are  necessary,  and  determined  by  a  fixed  connection  between  cause 
and  effect ;  —  that  motives  are  causes  operating  necessarily  on  the 
win ; — that  man  is  a  mere  machbe  (that  is,  an  object  operated  on 
necessarily  by  external  causes) ; — that  there  is  no  contingency  (that 
is,  nothing  happening  without  a  settled  cause)  in  the  universe ;  and 
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that  matter  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as  die  cause  of  ^iao^tA^ 
(that  is,  the  soul  is  a  material  cause,  and  thought  its  e^ts)  ;  — that 
God  cBscovers  to  us  only  faint  traces  of  his  character ;  and  that  it 
would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  any  perfection 
which  is  not  discovered  to  the  fiifl  in  his  works,  (and  of  course,  diat 
it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  any  perfection  to  God)  ; 
-^  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  wise  and  good  ;  — 
that  what  we  believe  to  be  a  perfection  in  God  may  be  a  defect  (that 
is,  bdiness,  Justice,  wisdom,  goodness,  mercy,  and  truth,  may  be  de* 
fects  in  Goo) }  consequently,  injustice,  folfy^,  nialice,  and  rabehood» 
may  be  exceDencies  in  his  character ;  —  that  no  reward  or  punish- 
ment Can  be  rauonally  expected  beyxxid  what  is  already  known  by 
experience  and  observation. 

While  Hume  and  Bolingbroke  were  propagating  these  sentiments 
in  England,  Vdtaire,  IKderot,  D'Alembert,  Frederick  H.  King  of 
Prussia,  and  other  distinguished  writers,  bad  confederated  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  annihilating  die  Chrisdan  religion.  Then-  writings 
are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  extracts ;  but  it  is  m  the  posthumous  works 
of  the  King  of  Pnissia,  that  we  see  a  faithful  delineati<»i  of  the  real 
tenets  and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  conti- 
nent, of  the  founders  and  legislators  of  the  great  empire  of  mfidelity, 
with  the  phibsophic  monarch  himself  at  their  head.  Every  secret  of 
their  hearts  is  there  laid  open  in  their  familiar  and  confidential  corres- 
pondence with  each  oth^;  and  there  we  see  that  they  were  pretend- 
ed deists,  but  real  atheists ;  that,  aldioi^h  the  name  of  a  Supreme 
Being  was  sometimes  mendoned,  yet  it  was  seldom  mentioned  but 
trith  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  that  they  never  conceived  him  to  be 
any  thing  more  than  the  intelligent  principle  that  animates  all  nature, 
the  source  of  life  and  motion,  the  sensorium  of  the  universe  ;  but  in 
other  respects  totaDy  unconnected  with  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants* 
"  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine  these  philosophers  rejected  aO  idea 
df  a  providence  and  a  moral  governor  of  the  world.  They  ascribed 
every  efiect  to  fate  or  fortune,  to  necessity  or  chance ;  they  denied 
the  existence  of  a  soul  distinct  firom  the  body ;  they  conceived  man 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  organised  lump  of  matter,  a  mere  ma- 
chine, an  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work,  which,  when  the  wheels  re-^ 
fuse  to  act,  stands  still,  and  k)ses  all  power  and  motion  for  cver- 
They  acknowledged  nothing  bevond  the  grave,  no  resurrection,  no  fu- 
ture existence,  no  future  retrioution ;  they  considered  death  as  an 
eternal  sleep,  as  the  total  extinction  of  our  being ;  and  they  stigma- 
tised all  opinions  different  from  these  mth  the  names  of  superstition^ 
bigotry,  priestcraft,  fanaticism,  and  idolatry."* 

Such  are  the  various,  contradictory,  and  impious  tenets  promul- 
gated by  the  most  eminent  champions  ci  what  ts  called  deism,'  (and 

1  Bp.  PorteQ8*0  Chaw  in  1794.    (TncU,  pp.  268, 9fff.) 

8  Mott  of  the  preceding  stiteinetifa  of  the  oppoflen  of  reveltttan,  at  weH  as  6f 
thoee  which  follow  concerning  moralB,  are  selected  from  Dr.  Lebnd's  View  of  thm 
Deiatical  Writers,  where  their  identical  expressions  are  giTSO,  and  their  Maciea 
are  exposed  with  great  depth  of  argument  aad  leamiqg. 
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wiiicfa  btve  he&i  repeated  in  jdifiereot  ways  bjr  the  opposen  of  reveh- 
doa  IB  our  age),  coDceming  reli^on,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the> 
expectstioDS  of  mankiad  respecting  a  future  state.  We  ^all  only 
add,  that  dioogh  the  infideb  of  the  present  day  profess  to  be  the  dis- 
ciples of  nature,  and  to  receive  her  unerring  instructions,  yet  they 
difi^  bam  each  other  with  an  almost  endless  variety.  Having  era- 
daaily  receded  fhun  true  Chnstianiqr  to  false,  — •  some  are  unbeiev- 
c»  io  the  nature,  —  some  in  the  providence,  —  and  others  evea  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  ;  but  aU  of  them  are  unanimous  in  rejecting 
the  divme  testimony,  and  in  renouncing  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Let 
us  now  take  a  brief  view, 

2.  Of  Aeir  precepU  concerning  morak. 

LoBD  Hbkbsbt  declared  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small 
groands  to  be  condemned,  who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily  constitution  ; 
*-tha&  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  of  anger  is  no  more  .to  be  blamed 
than  the  durst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  drowsiness  produced 
by  lethany. 

Ma.  IJoBBEs  asserted,  that  the  civil  or  municipal  law  is  the  only 
fofimfafinn  of  ri^t  and  wrong  ;  that  where  there  is  no  civil  law,  every 
man's  judgment  is  the  only  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  — that  the 
sovereign  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth  or  justice,  and  can 
do  DO  wrong  to  his  subjects ;  ^—  that  every  man  bias  a  right  to  all 
diings,  and  may  lawfully  get  them  if  he  can  ! 

IxiBD  BouNGBBOKE  rcsolvcd  all  morality  into  self-bve  as  its  prin- 
cipal, and  taught  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power,  sensually,  and 
avarice,  may  be  lawfully  eratified,  if  they  can  be  safdy  gratified  ;  — 
dtat  the  sole  foundation  oi  modesty  is  vanity,  or  a  wish  to  show  our-'' 
selves  superior  to  mere  animals ;  thaf  man  lives  only  in  the  present 
norkl,  and  is  only  a  superior  animal ;  — -  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to 
gratify  the  appedtes  and  inclinations  of  the  flesh  ;  —  that  modesty  is 
inspired  by  mere  prejudice ;  and  that  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the  law 
or  religion  of  nature.  He  also  intimates  tliat  adultery  is  no  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that  there  is  no  wrong,  except  in  the  high- 
est lewdness. 

Ma.  Hume  (the  immorality  of  whose  principles  is  displayed  in  his 
PrtMrte  Correspondence  recendy  published^)  maintained  that  self- 
denial,  self-mortification,  and  humili^  are  not  virtues,  but  are  useless, 
aod  ouachievous;  —  that  they  stupify  the  understanding,  sour  the 
taaper,  and  harden  the  heart ;  —  that  pride,  self-valuation,  ingenui- 
tfy  eloquence,  quickness  of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy 
oif  taste,  strength  of  body,  and  cleanliness,  are  virtues ;  and  conse- 
qnendy,  that  to  want  honesty,  to  want  imderstanding,  and  to  want 
stroigth  of  body,  we  equally  die  subjects  of  moral  disapprobation ;  — 
that  adithery  must  be  practised,  if  men  would  obtain  aU  the  advanta- 
ges of  life ;  —  that,  if^  generally  practised,  it  would  in  time  cease  to 
be  scandalous ;  and  that  if  practised  secredy  and  frequentiy,  it  would 
by  degrees  come  to  be  thought  no  crime  at  all ! ! ! 

1  See  tlM  «  OerrespeiideDce  of  Pwid  Hiuao  with  several  diitimputhod  Persons. ' 
UadoD,1380,4to. 
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Both  Voltaire  and  Helvetius  adyocated  the  unlimited  gradfica^ 
tion  of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  the  latter  held  that  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  policy  to  regard  gallantry  (that  is,  unlawful  intercourse  with 
mairied  women)  as  a  vice  m  a  moral  sense ;  and  that,  if  men  will 
call  it  a  vice,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  vices  which  are 
useful  in  certain  ages  and  countries  !  In  other  words,  that  m  those 
eountries  such  vices  are  virtues.^  Rousseau  also  had  recourse  to 
fedings  as  his  standard  of  morali^.  "  I  have  <hi1v  to  consult  myself," 
said  he,  ^  concerning  what  I  do.  All  that  I  fed  to  be  rieht,  is  right. 
Whatever  I  feel  to  be  wrong  is  wrong.  All  die  morality  ofour  actions 
lies  in  the  judgment  we  ourselves  form  of  them.*^  Ajid  just  before 
the  French  revolution  broke  out,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  idea  of 
moral  obligadon  was  exploded  among  the  mfidel  clubs  that  existed  in 
every  part  <jf  France. 

Such  is  the  morality  taught  by  some  of  those  who  in  the  last  cen- 
tury claimed  to  be  received  as  the  masters  of  reason.  It  were  no 
difficult  task  to  add  to  their  precepts  many  similar  ones  from  the  op- 
ponents of  revelation  in  our  own  tunes ;  but  as  they  only  re-assert  the 
atheistical  and  immoral  tenets  of  their  predecessors  with  increased 
malignity  and  grossness,  we  shall  spare  the  reader  the  pain  of  perus- 
ing passages  that  cannot  but  shock  the  mind  of  every  one  who  che- 
rishes the  least  regard  for  decency  or  social  order.  Let  us  advert, 
however,  for  a  moment,  to  the  efects  produced  by  these  principles 
on  an  entire  people^  and  also  on  individuals. 

The  only  mstance  in  which  the  avowed  rejectors  of  revelation  have 
possessed  die  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  country,  and  have 
attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their  own  doc* 
trines  and  wishes,  is  that  of  France  during  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
volution, which,  it  is  now  well  known,  was  affected  by  die  abettors  of 
infidelity.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  become  infidels. 
The  name  and  profession  of  Christianity  was  renounced  by  the  legis- 
lature :  and  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  sra  was  proclaimed.  Death 
.  was  declared  by  an  act  of  the  republican  government  to  be  an  eternal 
sleep.  The  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  mimortality  of  the  soul 
were  formally  disavowed  by  the  National  Conventiim  :  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  fix>m  the  dead  was  declared  to  have  been 
only  preached  by  superstition  for  the  torment  of  the  living.  All  the 
religions  in  the  world  were  proclaimed  to  be  the  daughters  of  igno- 
rance and  pride ;  and  it  was  decreed  to  be  tlie  duty  of  die  conven- 
tion to  assume  the  honourable  office  of  disseminating  atheism  (which 
was  blasphemously  affirmed  to  be  truth)  over  all  Uie  world.  As  a 
part  of  this  duty,  the  convention  further  decreed,  that  its  express  re- 
nunciation of  all  religious  worship  should,  like  its  invitations  to  rebel- 
lion, be  translated  mto  all  foreign  languages ;  and  it  was  asserted  and 
received  in  the  convention  that  the  adversaries  of  religion  had  deserv- 
ed well  of  dieir  country  !     Correspondent  with  these  professions  and 

1  HelvetiiiB  De  rEsprtt,  torn.  i.  disc.  3.  ch.  15.  p.  176.  et  sea. 
s  £auliu0,  torn.  1 .  pp.  l(k>— 166. 
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declamkms  were  )he  effects  actuaDy  produced.  Public  worship  was 
utterly  abolished.  The  churches  were  converted  into  '  temples  of 
reason,'  in  which  atheistical  and  licentious  homilies  were  substituted 
for  the  proscr^d  service ;  and  an  absurd  and  ludicrous  imitation  of 
the  pagan  mythology  was  exhibited  under  the  title  of  the  '  religion  of 
reason.'  In  the  principal  (;hurch  of  every  town  a  tutelary  goddess  was 
installed  with  a  ceremony  equally  pedantic,  frivolous,  and  profane ; 
and  the  females,  selected  to  personify  this  new  cffvinity,  were  mostly 
prostitutes,  who  received  the  adorations  of  the  attendant  municipal 
officers,  and  of  the  multitudes,  whom  fear,  or  force,  or  motives  of 
pun,  had  collected  together  on  the  occasion.  Contempt  for  religion 
or  decency  became  the  test  of  attachment  to  the  government ;  and 
the  gross  infraction  of  any  moral  or  social  duty  was  deemed  a  proof 
of  civism,  and  a  victory  over  prejudice.  All  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  confounded.  The  grossest  debauchery  triumphed. 
*  Then  proscription  followed  upon  proscription  ;  tragedy  followed  af- 
ter tragedy,  in  almost  breathless  succession,  on  the  theatre  of  France ; 
almost  the  whole  nation  was  converted  into  a  horde  of  assassins.  De- 
mocracy and  atheism,  hand  in  hand,  desolated  the  country,  and  con- 
verted it  into  one  vast  field  of  rapine  and  of  blood.'  Tlie  moral  and 
social  ties  were  unloosed,  or  rather  torn  asunder.  For  a  man  to  ac- 
cuse his  own  father  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  civism,  worthy  of  a 
true  republican ;  and  to  neglect  it,  was  pronounced  a  crime  that 
should  be  punished  with  death.  Accordingly,  women  denounced 
their  husbands,  and  mothers  their  sons,  as  bad  citizens  and  traitors ; 
while  many  women,  —  not  of  the  dress  of  the  common  people  nor  of 
infamous  reputation,  but  respectable  in  character  and  appearance,  — - 
seized  with  savage  ferocity  between  their  teeth  the  mangled  limbs  of 
their  murdered  countrymen.  France  during  this  period  was  a  thea- 
tre of  crimes,  which,  after  all  preceding  perpetrations,  have  excited 
b  the  mind  of  every  spectator  amazement  and  horror.  The  miseries, 
suffered  by  that  single  nation,. have  changed  all  the  histories  of  the 
preceding  sufferings  of  mankind  into  idle  tales,  and  have  been  en- 
hanced and  multiplied  without  a  precedent,  witliout  a  number,  and 
widiout  a  name.  The  kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed  mto  one 
great  prison ;  the  inhabitants  converted  into  felons ;  and  the  common 
doom  of  man  conmiuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword  and  bayonet, 
the  sucking  boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contemplative  men  it  seemed 
for  a  season,  as  if  the  knell  of  the  whole  nation  was  tolled,  and  the 
world  summoned  to  its  execution  and  its  funeral.  Within  the  short 
time  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  human  beings  are 
supposed  to  have  perished,  in  that  single  country,  by  the  influence  of 
atheism.  Were  the  world  to  adopt  and  be  governed  by  the  doctrines 
of  revolutionary  France,  what  crimes  would  not  mankind  perpetrate  f 
What  agonies  would  they  not  suffer  ?^  Yet  republican  France  is  held 


1  The  detailB,  on  which  the  tkbove  representation  is  founded,  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  the  Ahb^  BarroeVs  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism ;  Gifford's  Residence  in  France, 
temg  the  yean  1793^1795,  vol.  ii.  and  Adolphus's  History  of  France,  vol.  ii. 
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up  b  liie  preset  day  as  an  example  wordijr  to  be  fi)Dowed  in  this 
country! 

With  r^ard  to  the  influence  of  deian  on  individuals,  we  may 
remark  thai  the  effects  which  it  produces  are  perfectly  in  unisoo 
with  the  principles  which  its  advocates  have  maintained.  In  order 
to  acoom]dish  their  designs,  there  is  no  baseness  in  hjrpocrisy  to 
which  they  have  not  submitted.  Almost  'all  of  them  have  worn  a 
mask  of  friendshi]if  Viat  they  might  stab  Christianity  to  the  heart ; 
— they  have  professed  a  reverence  fiur  it,  while  they  were  aiming  U> 
destroy  it.  Lord  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Woolstoo^ 
Tindal,  Chubb,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  all  guil^  of  the  vile 
hypocrisy  of  lying,  while  they  were  employed  b  no  other  desip  thaa 
to  destroy  it.  Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  b  ChristiamQr,  yet 
qualified  himself  for  civil  office  by  partakbg  of  the  Lord's  Su{^r^ 
and  Shaftesbury  and  others  were  guilQr  of  the  same  base  hyfomsy* 
*^  Such  faithless  professbns,  such  gross  violations  of  truth  b  Chris* 
tians,  would  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  universe  by  diese  very 
writers  as  infamous  deserdons  of  principle  and  decency.  Is  it  le^ 
bfamous  b  themselves  i  All  hypocrisy  is  detestaUe ;  but  none  is  so 
detestable  as  tliat  which  is  cooQy  written  with  full  premeditation,  by 
a  man  of  talents,  assumbg  the  diaracter  of  a  moral  and  religious  b* 
structor,  a  minister,  a  prc^het,  of  the  truth  of  the  infinite  God. 
Truth  is  a  virtue  perfecdy  defined,  mathematically  clear,  and  com- 
pletdy  understood  by  all  men  of  common  sense.  There  can  be  no 
haldngs  between  utterii^  truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mis- 
takes \  as  between  pie^  and  enthusiasm,  firugaliw^  and  parsimony, 
senerosity  and  profusion.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always  a 
known,  definitive,  deliberate  villany.  In  the  sudden  moment  of 
strong  tempution^  b  the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  b  the  flutter  and 
trepidation  of  unexpected  alarm,  the  best  man  may,  perhaps,  be  sur- 
prised into  any  sb ;  but  he,  who  can  coolly,  of  steady  aesign,  and 
with  no  unusual  impulse,  utter  falsehood,  and  vent  hypocrisy,  is  not 
far  fitrni  finished  depravity. 

'^  The  morals  oi  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  comment* 
Wookton  was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister*b- 
hw  to  marry  him,  and,  bemg  refused,  shot  himsdf.  Tindal  was 
wiginalfy  a  protestant,  then  turned  papist,  then  protestant  agab, 
merely  to  suit  the  times,  and  was  at  the  same  time  bfamous  for 
vice  b  general,  and  the  to^  want  of  principle.  He  is  said  to  liave 
died  with  this  prayer  b  his  mouth  :  ''  If  there  is  a  God,  I  de- 
sire that  he  may  have  mercy  on  me."  Hobbes  wrote  his  Levi- 
athan to  serve  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  but  findbg  him  fail  of  success, 
be  turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this 
fact  to  the  usurper;  as  Hobbes  liimself  unblushbgliy  declared  to 
Lord  Clarendon.  Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth ;  as  is  evident 
fi'om  his  numerous  falsifications  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  firom  the 
vile  hypocrisy  of  profesdng  himself  a  Quristian  b  those  very  writ- 
bgs  b  which  he  labours  to  destroy  Christianity.  Voltah^,  b  a 
letter  now  remaining,  requested  his  mend  D'Alembert  to  tell  for  himi 
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a  direct  asd  palpable  lie,  by  denying  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Philosophical  Dictionary.  IVAIembert  in  his  answer,  informed  him, 
that  he  had  told  the  lie.  Voltaire  has  indeed  expressed  his  own 
moral  character  perfectly  in  the  fcdlowing  words :  ^  Monsieur  Abb^,  I 
must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  I  am  believed  or  not."^  He  also 
sol^oni^  professed  to  believe  the  Catholic  religion,  although  at  the 
same  lime  he  doubted  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  at  the  very  mo-> 
mem  in  which  he  was  plotting  die  destruction  of  Cbrisdanity,  and  in- 
froducing  the  awful  watch^word  of  his  party  *  Ecrasez  Vlnfame^  — 
at  that  very  moment,  with  bended  knee  and  uplifted  eye,  he  adored 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  received  the  host  in  die  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Tliis  man  was  also  a  shameless  adulterer,  who, 
with  hb  abandoned  mistress,  violated  the  confidence  of  his  visitors, 
by  opening  thehr  letters  f  and  his  total  want  of  all  principle,  moral 
or  relig^s— his  impudent  audacity,  —  hi3  filthy  sensuality  ^  his 
persecuting  envy, — his  base  adulation,  —  his  unwearied  treachery, 
—  his  tyranny,  —  his  cruehy,  —  his  profligacy,  and  his  hypocrisy, 
wiH  render  liira  for  ever  the  scom^  as  his  unbounded  powers  will  the 
wonder,  of  mankind. 

The  dishonesty,  perjury,  and  gross  profligacy  of  Rousseau,  who 
alternately  professed  and  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
retigioii,  without  believing  eitlier,  and  who  died  in  the  very  act  of  ut* 
lering  a  notorious  falsehood  to  his  Creator,  —  as  ♦  well  as  of  Paine 
and  other  advocates  of  infidelity,  —  are  too  notorious  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  pollute  these  pages  with  tlie  detail  of  them. 

Vn.  Since  then  the  history  and  actual  condition  of  mankind,  in 
aB  ages,  concur  to  show  that  a  divme  revelation  is  not  only  possible 
and  probable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary  to  recover  them  out  of 
their  universal  corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  to  make  known  to 
them  the  proper  object  of  their  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their 
present  duties  and  future  expectations ;  it  remains  that  we  consider 
in  what  way  such  revelation  would  be  communicated  to  the  world. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  metiiods  by  which  an  extraordinary 
discovery  of  the  will  of  God  may  be  made  to  man ;  viz.  either  an 
immediate  revelation,  by  inspiration  or  otherwise,  to  each  individual 
separately,  or  else  a  commission,  accompanied  with  indisputable  cre- 
dentials, bestowed  on  swne  to  convince  others  that  they  came  firom 
God  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  those  things  which  he  has  revealed. 

But  it  cannot  seem  reqmsite  that  the  Almighty  should  imme- 
diately inspire,  or  make  a  direct  revelation  to,  every  particular 
person  in  the  world :  for  either  he  must  so  powerfully  influence  the 
minds  and  aflfections  of  men,  as  to  take  away  their  choice  and  firee- 
dom  of  acting  (which  would  be  to  oflTer  violence  to  human  nature)  ; 
or  else  men  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  continued  in  then*  evil 
courses  and  practices,  and  have  denied  God  m  their  lives ;  though 

I  l>wigfat  on  Infidelity,  pp.  47,  48. 

9  C!nMfc<&ei9r0te4/  — meaning  JesoB  Christ.  ^  ,         ^    ^,. 

3  See  tbe  nubUcation  entitled  Vit  Privit  dc  Voltaire  et  de  Madame  du  Chm- 
kt^  Pari*,  leaO,  8yo. 
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their  understandings  were  ever  so  clearly  and  fully  ocmvinced  of  his 
Will  and  CQmmaiMlments,as  w^  as  of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead. 
But  even  if  God  were  willing  to  vouchsafe  some  immediate  reve- 
lation of  himself  to  vicious  and  immoral  persons,  bow  can  we  be 
assured  that  they  would  be  converted?  Would  they  not  rath^ 
find  out  some  pretence  to  persuade  themselves,  that  it  was  no  real 
revelation,  but  the  effect  of  natural  agents,  or  of  melancholy  and 
a  disturbed  imagination  ?  They  might,  perhaps,  be  terrified  lor  the 
pesent ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  known 
mfirmity  and  depravity  of  mankmd,  th^  such  persons  would  soon 
stifle  .their  terrors  with  their  accustomed  arguments  for  atheism  and 
infidelity. 

Independently,  however,  of  die  inefficacy  of  immediate  revelati(» 
to  every  man  in  particular,  the  supposing  it  to  be  thus  made,  would 
fill  the  world  with  continual  impostures  and  deIusi(His ;  for,  if  every 
one  had  a  revelation  to  himsell,  every  one  might  pretend  to  others 
what  he  pleased ;  and  one  man  might  be  deluded  by  the  pretence 
of  a  revelation  made  to  another,  agamst  an  express  revelation  made 
to  himself.  And  this,  we  may  conclude,  would  often  happen  fix>m 
what  we  experience  every  day  :  for  if  men  can  be  perverted  by  the 
arts  and  insinuations  of  others,  against  their  own  reason  and  judg- 
ment, they  might  as  well  be  prevailed  upon  to  act  against  a  reve- 
lation made  to  them  ;  though  revelations  ^ould  be  things  as  common 
and  familiar  among  men  as  reason  itself  is.  Immediate  revelations, 
therefore,  to  every  particular  individual,  would  have  been  needless 
and  superfluous ;  they  would  have  been  unsuitable  to  the  majesty 
and  honour  of  (rod  ;  they  would  have  been  ineffectual  to  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  designed ;  and  would  have  aff:>rded  occasion 
for  many  more  pretences  to  impostures  than  there  are  now  in  the 
world. 

The  only  other  way  by  which  the  divme  will  can  be  revealed  to 
mankind,  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  afiirm  to  have  actuallv  been 
employed ;  viz.  the  qualifying  of  certain  pers(Mis  to  delare  that  will 
to  others,  by  infallible  signs  and  evidences  that  tliey  are  authorised 
and  commissioned  by  God.  What  those  cadences  are,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  subsequent  page.  It  is  however  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  divine  revelations  should  be  committed  to  writing,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  deliv- 
ered down  genuine  and  uneomipted  to  posterity.  In  fact,  oral  tra- 
dition is  so  uncertain  and  so  insecure  a  guide,  that  if  a  revelation 
claiming  to  be  divine  be  not  transmitted  by  writing,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  preserved  in  its  purity,  or  serve  mankind  as  a  certain  rule  of  faith 
and  of  life. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe,  that  writing  is  a 
more  secure  method  of  conveyance  tlian  tradition,  being  neither  so 
liable  to  involuntary  mistakes,  through  weakness  of  memory  or  un- 
derstanding, nor  so  subject  to  voluntary  falsifications,  suppresaooSi 
or  additions,  either  out  of  malice  or  design.  ^It  is  also  a  method 
of  conveyance  more  natural  and  human.     It  is  nothmg  extraordi- 
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naiy  for  z  book  to  be  transmitted  pure  and  entire  from  g^eradon 
to  genendon:  but  a  traditionary  doctrine,  especially  if  it  be  of  any 
conadenibie  length,  cannot  really  be  preserved  without  a  miracle, 
without  die  occasional  interposition  of  Almighty  God  to  renew  the 
memoiy  of  it  at  pardcular  intervals,  or  his  continual  assistance  and 
in^HratioD  to  keep  it  always  alive  and  vigorous.  It  is  likewise  a 
method  of  conveyance  more  complete  and  uniform,  presenting  itself 
€0  aO  at  ODce,  and  to  all  alike,  to  be  compared  togedier ;  whereas  a 
tradkkmary  doctrine  must  be  communicated  by  little  and  litde,  and 
without  doubt  communicated  difierendy  at  different  times  by  different 
perscHis.  It  is,  moreover,  a  method  of  conveyance  mwe  general  and 
diffiigve.  A  man's  writings  reach  further  than  his  words;  and 
surely  we  need  not  observe,  that  it  is  d)e  practice  of  mankind,  when- 
ever they  would  publish  any  tiling,  to  have  it  written  or  printed  in  a 
book."i 

Further,  ea^perience.  shows  that  writing  is  a  method  of  conveyance 
more  lasting  than  tradition.  It  is  an  old  and  trite  observation,  that 
a  word  heard  perishes,  but  a  letter  written  remains.^  Jesus  Christ 
is  said  to  have  performed  many  other  miracles,  and  to  have  done 
many  other  memorable  things,  besides  those  which  have  beeki  com- 
mitted to  writing  f  but,  observe,  how  much  more  fait^ul  reccMrd  is 
than  mere  report ;  the  few,  comparatively  speaking,  which  were  writ- 
ten, are  preserved  and  credited,  while  the  many,  which  were  not  re-^ 
corded  in  writins,  have  long  since  been  utteriy  lost  and  forgotten. 
^  Every  ddng,  of  any  consequence,  we  desire  to  have  in  writing.  By 
this,  laws  are  promulgated ;  by  this,  arts  and  sciences  are  propagat- 
ed;  by  this,  tides  and  estates  are  secured.  And  what  do  we  know 
of  antient  history,  but  the  litde  that  cometh  down  to  us  m  books  and 
writings  i^  Tradition  passeth  away  like  the  morning  cloud }  but  books 
may  live  as  Icng  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth."^    -^^ 

To  the  precedmg  arguments  for  the  usefubess  and  expediency  of 
written  revelaticMi,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition  and 
die  greater  security  and  advantages  of  writing,  we  may  add,  that  it 
is  certainly  more  fair  and  open,  more  free  from  suspicion  of  any 
fraud  c»r  contrivance,  to  have  a  religion  preserved  m  writing,  there 
to  be  read  and  examined  by  all,  than  to  have  it  left  only  with  a  few, 
to  be  by  diem  communicated  in  discourse  to  others ;  as  no  two  per- 
sons express  the  same  thing  exacdy  in  the  same  manner,  nor  even  the 
same  person  at  different -times.  The  heathen  philosophers  had  dieir 
ezotenie  and  etoteric  doctrines,  as  they  distinguished  them ;  that  is, 
some  which  they  gei^ierally  delivered,  and  others  which  they  commu- 
nicated only  to  a  few  select  auditors :  but  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  knowing  no  such  distinctions,  delivered  the  whole  doc- 

1  Bp.  Newton's  Worka,  vol.  iv.  diBsert.  2.  pp.  19--23.  8vo.  edit.  The  same  line 
of  ugmneBt,  and  nearly  in  similar  terms,  is  stated  and  illustrated  by  Archbishop 
TOkteoQ,  Works,  toI.  vi.  pp.  233.  et  seq.    London,  1820.  8yo. 

9  Vox  aadita  perit,  tittera  scripia  manet. 

3  John,  Tx,  30.  zjd.  25. 

4  Bp.  Newton's  Work?,  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 
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Irmewbkdithej'pfGfeased  ID  have  received  fiR)mGo^  Thebeadwn 
priests  had  their  mysteries,  which  were  to  be  cooceded  frtmi  the 
profane  vulgar,  hut  Christianity  can  never  be  made  too  pid>lic. 

Most  other  religions  also  are  committed  to  writing  vx  the  use  of 
dieir  particular  professors ;  and  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  if  it  did  not  enjoy  tbe  same  advantage.  ^  The  Jews  had 
what  they  called  an  oral  law,  as  well  as  a  written  one ;  and  the  one 
as  weD  as  the  other  they  asserted  to  have  been  given  by  God  on 
Mount  Sinai — die  oral  to  serve  as  a  comment  or  explanation  of  the 
written  law.  But,  in  process  of  time,  these  traditions  multiplied  so 
fiist,  that  the  Jews  found  it  necessary  to  keep  their  traditions  no 
longer  as  tradidcms,  but  committed  Aem  to  writing ;  and  they  are 
now  preserved  in  the  books  called  the  Tahnuds.  So  falKbie  is  tra- 
dition, so  much  more  secure  is  writing,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  tradidonists ;  and  if  the  doctrines  of  religion  must,  one  time 
Oft  other,  be  written,  it  is  better  surely  to  have  them  written  by  in** 
spired  authors  at  first,  than  by  others  afterwards." 

Further,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of  the  subjects, 
and  die  deagn  of  the  institudcHis,  contained  in  those  books,  which 
Jews  and  Christians  account  to  be  sacred,  are  additional  reasons 
why  they  should  be  committed  to  vnriting.  ^*TIie  matter  is  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  vrtiole  will  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  our  du^  here  and  our  happineds  hereafter ;  and  if  any 
thin^  deserves  to  be  written,  do  not  mese  things  (jdeserve  to  be  re- 
corded] in  the  most  lasting  characters  ?  The  subjects  likewise  are 
very  various,  histories  of  tmies  past  andprophecies of  things  to  come, 
orations  and  episdes,  sublime  points  of  faith,  and  plain  rules  of  prac- 
tice, hymns  and  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  all  too  excellent  to  be  for- 
gotten, but  too  many  all  to  be  remembered.  The  Law  was  for  a 
single  nation ;  but  the  Gospel  is  for  the  whole  worid.  For  a  fflngle 
nation  it  was  requisite  that  their  laws  should  be  written,  or  to  what 
can  they  appeal,  and  by  what  can  they  regulate  then*  practice  ?  And 
if  it  was  necessary  for  the  law  to  be  written,  it  was  certainly  much 
mo]t6  necessary  for  the  Gospel,  which  was  designed  to  be  both  of 
perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  a  religkm  for  all  ages  and  for  all 
nations." 


The  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  having  been  proved,  and  the 
probability  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  given  to  mankind  having 
oeen  shewn,  it  remains  that  we  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  to  be  that  revelation.  Among  the  numerous 
attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  one  of 
the  most  formidable  is  that  which  is  directed  against  the  autbeo' 
deity  of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  we  derive  a  set 
of  rules  and  opinions  firom  a  series  of  books,  which  were  not  written 
by  the  authors  to  whom  we  ascribe  them ;  and  diat  the  volume  to 
which  we  give  the  dtle  of  divine,  and  whK^h  is  the  basis  of  our  faith 
and  manners,  is  a  forgery  of  later  ages.  It  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance to  ascertain,  first,  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  incom^- 
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ness  of  ibe  several  books  contained  in  the  BiUe,  considered  smpljr 
as  compoatiQiis  ;  the  credibilitjr  of  their  resjpective  authors  will  next 
be  mY^bgaled  ;  and  their  claiins  to  be  received  as  divinely  inspired, 
wiB  then  be  ^Lamined«  In  discussing  these  momentous  topics,  it 
would  pfrhape  be  the  shorter  way,  to  prove  first  the  genumeness, 
authenticity,  mcorruptness,  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  ^ 
far,  if  ks  claims  to  be  received  as  a  divinely  inspired  book  be  ad* 
raided,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  at  the  divine  inqn* 
ratiao,  &c.  of  the  Old  Testament;  because  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  incessantly  appeal  to  it,  and  make, ample  quotations 
ton  it.  As,  however,  die  modem  impugners  of  revelation  havo 
dkected  tbeir  aj^uments  chiefl]^  against  the  Old  Testament,  m  order 
that,  by  impeaching  its  credibimy,  tbev  may  with  greater  probability 
of  success  undermine  and  invalidate  the  dispensation  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  commence  with  the  Old  Testament ;  be- 
cause if  that  be  true,  (the  dispensation  it  contains  being  introductory 
to  that  contained  in  the  New  Testament,)  tlte  latter,  being  fotmded 
on  and  perfective  of  the  former,  must  of  necessity  be  true  also.  By 
adopCB^  this  arrangement,  it  is  possible  diat  some  few  arguments 
nuy  be  repeated ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed  will 
^  is  hoped)  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  apology  for  such  unavoidable 
r^wtitions.'^ 


1  TIh  10  the  metlndjMinaed  by  BurfiM  Mushy  in  his  Course  of  Lectnres  on  the 
Setvnl  Bnaches  of  Divinity.    Put   vll.  Iiectureexxzi^-^zzxrii.    CuabnAn 

s  Besidce  the  anthorities  shove  cited,  the  author  has  been  lar^ly  indebted  for 
the  msfffriato  of  this  chapter  to  the  Cdlection  of  Boyle  Lectures  in  3  Vohi.  ibUo, 
(London,  1739)  ;  psrticolariv  to  the  Lectnres  of  Bishops  WiUisms  end  Lenff,  and 
of  Dr.  Saranel  Clarke;  to  Dr.  Leland's  <'  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Chris- 
tisn  B«relalion  shewn  from  the  State  of  Reli^on  in  the  ^tient  Heathen  World,'* 
3i  edttioDt  in  2  vob.  8vo.  (GHuwow  and  Lomfon,  1819^  ;  and  to  the  same  author's 
ntftefiy  "  View  of  the  DMSticu  Writers/*  The  reader,  who  may  not  be  able  to 
consah  these  vahiable  works,  will  find  a  well-written  "  Comparative  View  of  Natu- 
ral and  RoTealed  Religion/*  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Christian  Essays,"  by  the 
Sflv.8.aWilks.L(»uloa,1817.dvo.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  U. 

ON    THE    GENUINENESS    AND    AUTHENTICITY    OF   THE    OLD 

AND   NEW   TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION  I. 

ON   THE   GENUINENESS   AND   AUTUENTICITT   OF   THE    OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

I.  Cheat  importance  of  the  question^  whether  the  books  contained  ia 
the  Old  Testament  are  genuine  or  spurious.  —  Genuineness  and  aw- 
thentidty  defined.  —  II.  External  proof s  of  th^  genuineness  of  the 
Old  Testament.  —  lEstorical  Testimony ^  and  the  character  of  the 
Jew9.  —  III.  Internal  evidence.  —  1.  Language^  style^  and  man- 
ner of  uniting. — 2.  Circumstantiality  of  lAe  narratime  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament. — IV.  Proofs  of  dke  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch  inpanieular.  — 1.  From  the  la/^uage  in 
which  it  is  written.  —  2.  From  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  &w.  — 3. 
From  the  united  historical  testimony  of  Jews  and  CrentHes.  —  4. 
From  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch.  —  V.  Oljections  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch  considered  and  refuted. 

I.  If  the  books,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  not  written 
by  those  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  about  that  time  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  but  were  written  by  authors  who  lived  at  a 
much  later  period,  —  that  is,  if  they  were  supposititious  or  spuriotis^ 
the  history  which  b  related  m  them  would  oy  no  means  be  worthy 
of  the  great  credit  that  is  given  to  it ;  the  design,  which  pervades 
these  bc^ks,  would  have  been  an  imposition  upon  a  later  age,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  that  design  b  the  New  Testament  would  be 
altogether  an  extraordinary  and  sbgular  occurrence ;  the  miracles, 
therein  recorded  to  have  been  antiently  performed,  would  have  been 
the  invention  of  a  later  age,  or  natural  events  would  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  miracles ;  the  prophecies,  asserted  to  be  contained 
in  those  books,  would  have  been  invented  t^ier  the  historical  facts 
which  are  narrated  in  them ;  and,  lastly,  Jesus  Christ  and  his  aposdes 
would  haVe  approved  and  recommended  the  works  of  impostors. 
Hence  it  is  evident  of  what  great  importance  the  question  is,  whether 
these  books  are  genutnCf  that  is,  whether  they  were  taritten  by  the  per' 
sons  whose  names  they  bear^  and,  (especially  if  the  author  be  un- 
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knovm)  tbwi  thai  time  which  is  assigned  to  them^  or  at  which  they 
profess  to  have  been  written  ;  and  also,  whether  they  are  authentic^ 
thai  is,  uhetker  they  relate  matters  of  fact  as  they  really  happened, 
mnd  in  consequence  possess  authority.  For,  a  book  may  be  genuine 
that  is  not  authentic  ;  a  book  may  be  autlientic  that  is  not  genuine ; 
and  many  are  both  genuine  and  authentic,  which  are  not  inspired. 
The  first  epistle  of  Clement  Bishop  of  Rome  is  genuine,  having  been 
written  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  it  possesses  no  au- 
thorify  on  which  we  can  found  any  doctrines.  "The  liistory  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  is  genuine,  being  indeed  written  by  Richardson^ 
the  author,  whose  name  it  bears;  but  it  is  not  autlientic,  bein^  a  mere 
effort  of  that  ingenious  writer's  invention  in  the  production  of  fictions. 
Again,  tlie  Account  of  Lord  Anson's  Voyages  is  an  authentic  book, 
the  information  being  supplied  by  Lord  Anson  himself  to  the  author  ; 
but  it  is  not  genuine,  for  the  real  author  was  Benjamin  Robins,  the 
mathematician,  and  not  Walters,  whose  name  is  appended  to  it.  Hay- 
ley's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper  are  both  genuine  and  autlientic  : 
thev  were  written  by  Mr.  Hayley,  and  the  inJbrmation  they  contain 
was  deduced  from  the  best  autliority."^  But  the  poems,  which  bear 
the  name  of  Rowley,  are  neitlier  genuine  nor  authentic,  not  having 
been  written  by  him,  nor  by  any  one  who  lived  in  tlie  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, but  being  wholly  the  productions  of  the  unhappy  youth  Chatter- 
ton,  who  lived  three  huncfred  years  aftenvards. 

In  what  age  and  by  what  author  any  book  is  written  is  a  question 
of  fact,  that  can  only  be  answered  by  historical  testimonies.  These 
historical  testimonies  are,  1 .  Unexceptionable  witnesses,  who  possess- 
ed both  the  means  of  knowing,  and  who  were  also  willing  to  commu- 
nicate  the  truth ;  and,  2.  Certam  marks  which  may  be  discerned  in 
the  subject-matter,  diction,  genius,  and  stj'le  of  tlie  books,  and  which 
show  that  they  were  written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascrib- 
ed, or  about  &ie  age  to  which  they  ai-e  referred.  The  former  are 
termed  external  arguments,  and  die  latter,  internal;  and  as  these 
two  species  of  testimony  are  universally  admitted  to  be  sufficient  for 
proving  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  or 
livy,  or  of  any  other  antient  profane  authors,  no  further  testimotiy 
ought  to  be  required  for  the  solution  of  our  question. 

U.  ExtemcU  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  As  those  who  were  coeval  with  any  Hebrew  ^Titer,  and  tran- 
scribed any  book  which  they  received  from  liis  hands,  and  also  de- 
livered the  same  to  others  to  be  transcribed,  knew  by  whom  and  at 
what  time  such  book  was  written ;  and  as  these,  having  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  author  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  delivered 
such  book  to  their  immediate  descendants,  and  these  again  to  their 
posterity,  and  so  from  one  generation  to  another  through  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  —  all  tliese  persons  jointly  testify  that  such  book  is  the  genu- 
be  production  of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears,  and  of  the  age  in 
which  he  Bved.  _^__^ - 

1  Dr.  O.  Gregoiy's  Lellers  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol. 

i.p.84.ade^. 
*^ -  a 
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2.  The  books,  thus  transmitted  from  one  generaboa  to  another, 
(especially  in  that  very  remote  age  when  the  first  books  of  the  CMd 
Testament  were  written),  could  not  but  remam,  both  more  easily,  as 
well  as  more  certainly,  uncorrupted,  and  be  propagated  with  fidelity, 
because  at  that  time  there  were  but  few  books,  and  also  because  the 
tradition  relative  to  their  origin  was  most  ea^  recollected*  And  as 
this  tradition  (which  was  not  communicated  in  the  schools  to  their 
pupils  by  learned  men,  whose  various  conjectures  sometimes  obscure 
truth,  but  in  private  houses  by  fathers  to-  their  children^}  was  q>prov'- 
ed,  many  of  the  authors  therefore  did  not  subscribe  to  their  works, 
either  their  names,  or  the  age  in  vi^iich  they  Kved  ;  but,  where  any  of 
them  did  annex  their  names  to  their  writings,  nothing  further  was  re* 
quisite  than  faithfully  to  transcribe  such  notification,  —  a  task  wiuch 
could  be  performed  with  the  utmo^  facility. 

3.  In  fact  there  was  no  motive  to  induce  the  Hebrews  to  corrupt 
this  very  simple  tradition  :  on  the  contrary,  as  these  books  were  held 
ip  the  highest  reverence  and  estimation  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
tliat  people,  they  had  tlie  most  powerfid  motives  ibr  transmitting  the 
origin  of  these  documents  truly  to  their  posterity.  If,  indeed,  the 
Hebrew  nation  had  been  disposed  to  betray  the  trust  confided  to 
them,  a  motive  would  not  have  been  wanting  to  them  lor  propagating 
falsehoods  respecting  their  books,  because  these  contain  such  repeat- 
ed,— we  may  ahnost  add  —  such  incessant,  reproofs  and  censures 
of  them,  as  an  unteachable,  inflexible,  and  headstrong  people,  as 
place  their  character  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view.  But,  not- 
withstanding, if  that  people  testify  that  these  books  are  genuine,  they 
are  witnesses  against  themselves,  and  their  testimony  consequently  he* 
comes  unexceptionable. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the  character  of 
the  Jews  is  a  strong  proof  that  they  have  not  foiled  the  Old  Testa* 
ment.  Were  a  person  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  on  a  suspi- 
cion of  forgery,  and  yet  no  presumptive  or  positive  evidence  of  his 
guih  could  be  pi*oduced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  But,  if  the  forgery  alleged  were  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  die  accused ;  if  it  tended  to  expose  to  disgrace  his  gene- 
ral prmciples  and  conduct ;  or,  if  we  were  assured  that  he  consider- 
ed lorgery  as  an  impious  ^nd  abominable  crime,  it  would  require  very 
strong  testimony  to  cstablirfi  his  guilt.  This  case  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  situation  of  the  Jews.  If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  must  have  been  impelled  to  so  bold  and 
dangerous  an  enterprise  by  some  very  powerful  motive.  It  could  not 
be  national  pride,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  books  which  does 
not  severely  censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be  the  love 
of  fame,  for  that  passion  would  have  taught  him  to  flatter  and  extol  the 
national  character ;  and  the  punishment,  if  detected,  would  have  been 
infamy  and  death.  The  love  of  wealth  could  not  produce  such  a 
forgery,  for  no  wealth  was  to  be  gained  by  it.* 

I  Compare  Deut.  zxxii.  7,  8.  and  Psal.  Ixxviii.  ^^7. 
9  Ency.  Brit.  vol.  zvii.  p.  107.  art.  Scripture,  3rd  edit. 
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4.  The  tnie  knowledge  of  the  origm  of  these  books  could  not  be 
easafy  corrupted  or  bst,  because  a  particular  tribe  among  the  He- 
brews were  set  i^art  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated,  among  other 
tluBgSy  (at  the  express  purpose  of  watching  over  the  preservation  of 
these  historical  documents ;  ^  and  further,  there  were  never  wanting 
men,  bekx^ng  to  the  other  tribes,  both  at  that  time  and  also  during 
die  BabjrtoDian  captivity, — (for  instance,  those  who  in  more  an- 
tient  dmes  were  the  governors  of  the  Hebrew  republic,  and  were 
called,  first,  judges,  and  afterwards  prophets,)  — by  whom  these 
books  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  because  they  were  them- 
selves descended  from  that  very  age,  and  from  these  verv  authors. 
Akhough  the  names  of  some  of  these  authors,  and  also  the  age  in 
which  they  Kved,  are  lost  in  oblivion,  yet  as  the  Jews  confess  their 
ignorance,  such  ccnifession  is  an  evidence  that  they  would  not  have 
testified  it,  if  they  had  not  received  it  as  certain  from  their  ancestors. 
In  the  meantime,  the  age  at  least  of  these  anonymous  books  has  not 
ao  endreiy  been  neglected,  but  that  we  have  the  clearest  evidence 
that  none  of  them  was  written  later  than  the  J^h  century  before  the 
Christian  sra« 

5.  The  Old  Testament,  according  to  our  Bibles,  comprises  diirty- 
Bine  books,  viz.  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses,  called  Gene- 
95,  Exodus,  Levidcus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  1  & 2  Samuel,  1  &; 2 Kings,  lii2  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with  his  Lamen- 
titioQs,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haegai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 
But,  among  the  antient  Jews,  they  formed  only  twenty-two  books,^ 
according  to  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  which  were  twen^-two  in 
Bumber  ;  reckoning  Judges  and  Ruth,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah 
and  his  Lamentations,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  (so  called  from 
Ae  comparative  brevity  of  their  compositions,)  respectively  as  one 
hook.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  minute  mquiry  con- 
cerning the  authors  of  these  books  t^  but  we  may  state  generally,  that 
the  Pentateuch  condsts  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  collected  by  Samuel, 
with  a  very  few  additions ;  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Ruth  and  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Samuel, 
were  collected  by  the  same  prophet ;  that  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  book,  were  written  by 
die  prophets  who  succeeded  Samuel,  probably  Nathan  and  Gad; 
that  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  extracts  from  the  records 
of  succeeding  prophets  concerning  their  own  times,  and  also  from  the 

Siblic  genealogical  tables  made  by  Ezra  ;  that  die  books  of  Ezra  and 
ehemiah  are  collections  of  similar  records,  some  written  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  some  by  their  predecessors  ;  that  the  book  of 

1  Joaephne,  contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  $  6.  Origen's  PlulocaJia,  cited  in  Eosebius's  Hint. 
Ecel.  ]&.  Ti.  c.  25.  ^  ^^    , 

S  Thii  nibject  Is  discoMed  tn/r«,  Vol.  IV,  in  the  eritical  prefaces  to  oach  booTn. 
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Esther  wis  written  by  some  enunent  Jew,  who  Uyed  in  or  near  the 
times  of  the  transactions  therein  recorded,  most  probably  by  Ezra« 
though  some  think  Mordecai  to  have  been  its  author ;  the  book  of 
Job,  oy  a  Jew,  most  probably  Moses ;  the  Psalms,  of  David,  Asaph,, 
and  other  pioiis  persons ;  the  books  of  Proverbs,  the  Canticles  and 
Ecclesiastes,  by  Sokwnon ;  and  the  prophetical  books,  by  tlie  prophets 
whose  names  diey  bear. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  of  testimony  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  As  tlie  Jews  were  a  more  an- 
tient  people  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  were  for  many  ages 
totally  unconnected  with  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
derive  much  evidence  from  the  historians  of  those  nations :  it  is  to  the 
Jews  principally  that  we  must  look  for  mformation.  The  unifonn 
belief,  indeed,  of  all  Christians,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
Christianity  to  the  present  time,  has  considered  the  books  above  enu- 
merated to  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament :  and 
the  catalogues  of  them,  which  were  formed  by  the  author  of  the  sy- 
nopsis attributed  to  Athanasius,^  by  Epiphanius,^  and  Jerome,^  (to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourth  century,)  by  Origen,^  (in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,)  and  Melito  Bbhop  of  Sardis,^  (towards  the  cbse 
of  the  second  century,)  all  agree  with  the  above  enumeration.  To 
these  we  mav  add  the  testimonies  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Aquila,  Theododon,  and  Synomachus,  who  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  that  of  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac 
version,  executed  very  early  in  the  second,  if  not  at  the  cbse  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  sra.  Here  the  Jewish  testimonies  join 
us.  Not  to  enter  into  any  minute  details  concerning  the  several  Tar- 
gums  or  Chaldee  paraphrases*  on  varioies  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  compiled  between  the  third  and  ninth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  sra,  nor  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylomsh  Talmuds  or  Comr 
mentaries  upon  the  Misna  or  Traditi<»s  of  the  Jews :  —  Philo,  an 
Egyptian  Jew,^  (who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  ara) 
ascribed  canonical  authority  to  no  other  books  than  those  which  are 


1  Athanasii  Opera,  t<Hn.  ii.  pp.  12G— 204.  Dr.  Lardncr  has  given  tlie  most  ma- 
terial extracts  from  this  synopsis,  respecting  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Works,  8vo. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  290, 291 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

9  Hsrcs.  xxix.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  122,  et  stq, 

3  In  his  Prologus  GaUaiua  and  Epist.  ad  Pautinttm, 

^  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  529,  and  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

^  Apud  Eusebram  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 

6  TKo  Targums  hero  alluded  to  are  those  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  the 
Tar^tim  of  the  Psendo- Jonathan,  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  that  on  the  Cetubim,  or  Holy 
writm)^3  (comprising  the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Chromcles,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther), 
the  Targum  on  the  Megilloth  (comprising  the  five  last  mentioned  books),  three  on 
the  book  of  Esther,  and  one  on  the  books  of  Chronicles.  See  an  account  of  these 
Tarffums,  infray  Vol.  U.  Part  I.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  I. 

7  De  Vita  Moeis,  lib.  ii.  Tlie  passage  of  Philo  here  referred  to,  and  also  the 
other  testimonies  above  cited,  are  given  at  full  length  (with  some  additional  evi- 
dences from  Christian  writers)  by  Schmidins,  in  hui  elidiorate  Uistoria  Antiqoa  et 
Vindicatio  Cauoois  Sacri  Vetcria  et  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  129—189.  8vo.  Lips'ur, 
1775. 
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ooDtmned  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  which  alone  were  acknowledged 
by  &e  Jews  of  Palestine. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  a  testimony  which  is  more  important  than  any 
of  the  preceding  :  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Jew- 
ish priest,  and  also  contemporary  with  the  apostles.^  Following  the 
enumeration  abore  accounted  for,  he  says,  in  his  treatise  against 
ApKHiy^  ^  We  have  not  thousands  of  books,  discordant,  and  contra* 
dieting  each  other ;  but  we  have  only  twenty^iwo^  which  comprehend 
the  l£xoTY  of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  divine.  Five 
of  them  proceed  from  Moses  ;  they  include  as  well  the  Lawsy  as  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  man,  extending  to  the  time  of  his  (Moses's) 
death.  This  period  comprehends  nearly  three  thousand  years. 
From  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  king  of 
Persia  after  Xerxes,  the  Prophets^  who  succeeded  Moses,  committed 
to  writing,  in  thirteen  books,  what  was  done  in  their  days.  The  re- 
inaimiK  four  books  contain  Hymns  to  God  (the  Psalms)  and  instruc- 
tions or  life  for  man." 

Hie  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law,  the 
IVopbets,  and  the  Psalms,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  was  expressly 
rec(^nised  before  his  time  by  Jesus  Christ,^  as  well  as  by  the  subse- 
quent writers  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  therefore  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  Old  Testament  existed  at  tliat  time  ;  and  if  it  be 
only  aUowed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  person  of  a  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable character,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  draw  a  fair 
conclusioii,  when  we  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  corrupted  in 
his  time  :  for,  when  he  accused  the  Pharisees  of  making  the  law  of 
no  efiect  by  their  traditions,  and  ^en  he  enjoined  his  hearers  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  mention  the  cor- 
ruptions or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  had  existed  in  that  age. 
About  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Christ  were  vmtten  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel  on  the 
Prophets  (according  to  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  books  of  the 
OU  Testament) :  which  are  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  those 
books  at  that  time. 

We  have,  however,  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  genuineness  of 
die  Old  Testament,  in  theyiic^  that  its  canon  was  fixed  some  centu- 
ries before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  author 
of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  makes  evident  references  to  tlie  pro- 

l  Of  these  Talmods,  as  well  as  of  the  writings  and  character  of  Josephus,  a  parti- 
ralar  acconnt  will  be  found  infra,  Vol.  IT.  Part  I.  Chap.  VII.  *^  Josephus  was  born 
^ont  the  year  37  of  the  Christian  era ;  and,  therefore,  though  much  younger  than 
the  apoeUes,  must  still  have  been  contemporary  with  many  of  them,  especially 
with  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John."  Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  tho 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  p.  107. 

fi  Lib.  i.  ^  8.  torn.  ii.  p.  441,  ed.llavercamp. 

3  Among  very  many  passages  that  might  be  adduced,  see  Matt.  xi.  13.  and  xxii. 
40.  Luke  xvi.  16.  xx.  42.  xxiv.  25.  44.  Acts  i.  20.  iii.22.  vii.  35—37.  xxvi.  22.  and 
xxTiiL  23.  Rom.  x.  5.  2  Cor.  iii.  7—15.  2  Tim.  iii.  14—17.  Heb.  vii.  14.  and  x.  28. 
On  the  canon  of  Jewish  Scripture  as  referred  to  by  Jesus  Christ  and  in  tlie  testi- 
nionies  of  Phil,  and  Josephus,  see  further,  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures  in  Divinity, 
Fart  Vn.  lieetures  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  pp.  17 — 50. 
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flbecies  of  Isaiah,  Jereimah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  meotions  these  mo- 
phets  by  name :  be  speaks  also  of  the  twehre  minor  prophets.  It  like- 
wise appears  irom  the  prokgue  to  that  book,  that  the  hw  and  the 
prc^hets,  and  other  antient  books,  were  extant  at  the  same  periods 
The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  the  best  chronok>gers,  was 
written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  about  a.  m.  3772,  that  is,  two 
hundred  and'  thiriy-tufo  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  trans- 
lated by  the  grandson  of  Jesus  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Alexioi- 
drian  Jews.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the  translator,  but  this 
circumstance  does  not  diminish  the  evidence  for  the  antiqui^  of  the 
(Hd  Testament :  for  he  informs  us,  that  tlie  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
and  the  other  books  of  their  fathers,  were  studied  by  his  grandfather  ; 
a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  extant  in  his  time. 

Fifty  years,  indeed,  before  the  9^e  of  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
or  two  nundred  and  eigJUQ'4ioo  years  before  the  Christian  sra,  die 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called  the  Septuagint, 
was  executed  at  Alexandria,  the  books  of  which  are  the  same  as  in  our 
Bibles ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  we  still  have  those  identical  books, 
which  the  most  antient  Jews  attested  to  be  genuine,  —  a  benefit  this 
which  has  not  happened  to  any  antient  profane  books  whatever.  In- 
deed, as  no  authentic  books  of  a  more  antient  date,  except  those  of 
the  Old  Testament,  are  extant,  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  higher  in 
search  of  testimony.  The  evidence*,  indeed,  which  we  have  adduced, 
is  not  merely  that  of  the  more  modem  Jews.  It  b  also  that  of  the 
most  antient,  as  is  manifest  bam  this  circumstance,  that  the  later  of 
these  books  always  recognise  others  as  known  to  be  more  antient,  and 
almost  every  where  cite  &em  by  name :  whence  it  is  evident  that  those 
antient  authors  long  since  received  testimony  from  their  ancestors,  t)iat 
those  more  antient  books  were  the  genuine  works  of  the  authors  whose 
names  they  bear. 

in.  Strong  —  we  may  add  indisputable  —  as  this  external  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  unquestionably  is,  the 
tntenud  evidence^  arismg  from  the  consideration  of  the  losigmgey  styh^ 
manner  of  imitingy  and  also  from  the  circumstantiality  of  the  narra" 
tivesj  contained  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  an  equally  de- 
cisive and  incontestable  argument  for  their  genuineness,  and  also  to 
show  that  tliey  were  not  and  could  not  be  invented  by  one  impostor, 
or  by  several  contemporary  impostors,  or  by  several  successive  im- 
postors. 

1.  7^  language,  style,  and  manner  ofwiting^  used  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  are  intemal  arguments  of  their  eewuineness ; 
and  prove  not  only  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  different  per* 
sons,  but  also  encile  us  wim  precision  to  ascertain  a  timCf  at  or  before 
which  they  miist  have  been  composed*^ 

1  For  this  view  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  ^enaiaeness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  author  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  observations  of  the  profound  and  ingeni* 
ons  plulosopher  David  Ilartlev  (on  Man,  vol.  ii.  |^.  97 — 104.),  and  of  the  learned 
and  aeeurafta  professor  Jahn  (Introduetio  in  Libros^Sacroi  Veteris  Fcnderis,  pp.  18 
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The  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  written, 
being  the  language  of  an  antient  people  that  had  little  intercourse 
with  tbor  neighbours,  and  whose  neighbours  also  spoke  a  language 
which  had  great  affini^  with  their  own,  would  not  change  so  rapidly 
as  modefs  languages  have  done,  since  nations  have  been  variously 
mtemiiagled,  and  smce  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce  have  been  so 
greatly  extended.  Yet,  since  no  language  continues  stationary,  there 
most  necessarily  be  some  changes  in  the  period  of  time^  that  elapsed 
between  Moses  and  Malachi.^  If,  therefore,  on  comparing  the  dif- 
letent  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  character  and  s^le  of  the  lan- 
guage are  found  to  differ  (which  critical  Hebrew  scholars  have  proved 
tt)  be  the  case),  we  have  strong  internal  criteria  that  the  different 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  at  different  and  distant 
periods ;  and  consequendy  a  considerable  argument  may  thence  be 
deduced  in  favour  of^  their  genuineness.  Further,  the  books  of  the 
(Md  Testament  have  too  considerable  a  diversity  of  style  to  be  the 
work  ^ther  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jew  he  must  have  been  on  account  of 
the  language),  or  of  any  set  of  contemporary  Jews.  If,  therefore, 
tfa^  be  all  forgeries,  there  must  have  been  a  succession  of  impostors 
ID  di&rent  ages,  who  have  concurred  to  impose  upon  posterity,  which 
is  inconceivable.  To  suppose  part  to  be  forged,  and  part  to  be  genu- 
ine, b  very  harsh ;  neither  would  this  supposition,  if  admitted,  be  sa* 
tisGu^iory. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living  lan- 
guage soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  forge  any  thing  in  it,  after  it  was  become  a  dead  lan- 
guage. All  the  books  of  die  Old  Testament  must,  dierefore,  be  nearly 
as  andent  as  the  Babyk>nish  captivity  ;  and  since  diey  could  not  all 
be  written  in  the  same  age,  some  must  be  considerably  more  antient, 
which  would  bring  us  back  again  to  a  succession  of  conspiring  impos- 
tors. Lastly,  the  simplicity  of  style  and  unaffected  manner  of  writing, 
which  pervade  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (with  the  exception 
of  such  parts  as  are  poetical  and  prophetical),  are  a  very  strong  evi- 
dence of  their  genuineness,  even  exclusively  of  the  suitableness  of  this 
circamstance  to  the  times  of  the  supposed  authors. 

3.  lie  very  great  number  of  particular  circumstances  of  timcj  place^ 
persontj  ^c.  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament^  is  an  argument  both  of 
dieir  genuineness  and  truth. 

A  statement  of  the  principal  heads,  under  which  these  particular 
eircumstances  may  be  classed,  will  enable  the  reader  fully  to  appre- 
hend the  force  of  this  internal  evidence. 

There  are,  then,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  rivers  of 

I  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Bffypt,  ander  the  direction  of  Moses,  took 
place  hi  the  year  of  the  world  2513,  or  before  Christ  1491.  Malachi  delivered  his 
predictaoiis  imder  Nehemiah's  second  government  of  Judea,  between  the  years  436 
and  490  befi>re  the  Christian  era.  The  interval  of  time,  therefore,  tliat  elapsed 
betveen  them  is  between  1071  and  1055  years ;  or,  if  we  reckon  from  the  death  of 
Moees  <a.  m.  2555}  b.  c.  1451,  it  is  from  1015  to  1031  years. 

9  Aa  aeeoont  or  the  various  changes  in  the  Hebrew  langoage  is  given,  tn/ra, 

VQLn.pp.1-^.  '^  -^      B  B 
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Paradise,  the  generations  of  the  antedihii^an  patriarchs,  ifae  deliigv 
with  its  circumstances,  the  place  where  the  ark  rested,  the  buildine 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  dispersion  of 
mankind,  or  the  divismn  of  the  earth  amongst  the  posterity  of  Sbera, 
Ham,  and  Japhet,  the  generations  of  the  post-diluvian  patriarchs,  with 
the  gradual  shortening  of  human  life  after  the  flood,  the  sofoumiags 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  widi  many  particulars  of  the  state  of 
Canaan  and  the  neighbouring  countries  in  their  times,  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  state  of  the  land  of  Edom,  both  before 
and  after  Esau's  time,  and  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  with  the 
state  of  Eg3rpt  before  Moses's  time. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  are  tlie  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  institution  of 
the  passover,  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  with  die  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  there,  die  miracle  of  manna,  the  victory  over 
the  Amalekites,  the  solemn  delivery  of  the  law  from  mount  Sinai, 
many  particular  laws  both  moral  and  ceremonial,  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  a  very  minute  description  of  die  tabernacle,  priests' 
garments,  ark,  &c. 

In  Leviticus  we  have  a  collection  of  ceremonial  laws,  with  all  their 
particularities,  and  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

The  book  of  Numbers  contains  the  first  and  second  numberings  of 
the  several  tribes,  with  their  genealogies,  die  peculiar  offices  of  the 
three  several  families  of  the  Levites,  many  ceremonial  laws,  the  jour- 
ne3rings  and  encampments  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  during  forty 
years,  with  the  relation  of  some  remarkable  events  which  happened  in 
this  period  ;  as  the  searching  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  erf"  Korah,  the 
victories  over  Arad,  Sihon,  and  Og,  with  the  division  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  two  last  among  the  Gadites,  Reubenites,  and  Manassites,  the 
history  of  Balak  and  Balaam,  and  the  victory  over  die  Midianites  ^ 
all  of  which  are  described  with  die  several  particularities  of  time,  place, 
and  persons. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  a  recapitulation  of  many  things 
comprised  in  the  three  last  books,  with  a  second  delivery  of  die  law, 
chiefly  the  moral  one,  by  Moses,  upon  the  borders  of  Canaan,  just  be- 
fore his  death. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  we  have  the  passage  over  Jordan,  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  detail,  and  the  division  of  it  among  the 
tribes,  including  a  minute  geographical  description. 

The  book  of  Judges  recites  a  great  variety  of  public  transactkins, 
with  the  private  origin  of  some.  In  all,  die  names  of  times,  places, 
and  persons,  both  amon^  the  Israelites,  and  the  neighbouring  naticMis, 
are  noted  with  particularity  and  simplicity. 

In  die  book  of  Ruth  is  a  very  particular  accoimt  of  die  genealogy 
of  David,  with  several  incidental  circumstances. 

The  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
contain  the  transactions  of  the  kings  before  the  captivity,  and  govern- 
ors afterwards,  all  delivered  m  die  same  circmnstantial  manner.  And 
here  the  particular  account  of  the  regulations,  sacred  and  civil,  esta- 
blished by  David,  and  of  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  the 
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genealogies  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and 
the  lists  of  the  persons  who  returned,  sealed,  &ic.  after  the  captivity, 
in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Neheraiah,  deserve  especial  notice,  in  tlie 
light  in  which  we  are  now  considering  tilings. 

Tlie  book  of  Esther,  contains  a  like  account  of  a  very  remarkable 
event,  with  the  institution  of  a  festival  in  memory  of  it. 

The  book  of  Psalms  mentions  many  historical  facts  in  an  inciden- 
tal way;  and  this,  with  tlie  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Canticles,  allude  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  antient  times  in  vari- 
ous ways. 

In  tlie  Prophecies  tliere  are  Some  historical  relations ;  and  in  the 
other  parts  die  indirect  mention  of  facts,  times,  places,  and  persons,  is 
inten^oven  with  tlie  predictions  in  the  most  copious  and  circumstantial 
manner. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  we  may  observe,  first,  that,  in  fact, 
we  do  not  ever  find  tliat  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things  superabound 
thus  in  particularities.  There  is  always  some  truth  where  there  are 
considerable  particularities  related,  and  they  always  seem  to  bear 
home  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a  great  want  of  the 
particuJars  of  time,  place,  and  persons  in  Manetho's  account  of  the 
E^-ptian  d}'nasdes,  Ctesias's  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  those  which 
tlie  technical  chronologers  have  given  of  the  antient  kingdoms  of 
Greece  ;  and  agreeably  thereto,  these  accounts  have  much  fiction  and 
falsehood,  with  some  truth :  whereas  Thucydides's  history  of  die  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  Caesar's  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  in  botli  which  tlie 
particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  are  mentioned,  aie  universally 
esteemed  true,  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness. 

Secondly,  a  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falsehoods,  would  be  careful  not 
to  mendon  so  great  a  number  of  particulars,  since  this  would  be  to  put 
into  his  reader's  hands,  criteria  whereby  to  detect  him.  Thus  we 
may  see  one  reason  of  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  and 
which,  in  confirming  that  fact,  confirms  tlie  proposition  here  to  be 
proved. 

Thirdly,  a  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falsehoods,  could  scarcely  furnish 
such  lists  of  particulars.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  faithful  records 
kept  from  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions  should 
certain  such  lists ;  nay  it  is  natural  to  expect  them  in  diis  case,  from 
that  local  memory  which  takes  strong  possession  of  the  fancy  in  those 
who  have  been  present  at  transactions ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  the 
hizhest  invention  and  greatest  stretch  of  genius  to  raise  from  nothing 
such  numberless  particularities,  as  are  almost  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Scriptures. 

Fourthly,  if  we  could  suppose  the  persons  who  forged  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  have  furnished  their  readers  with 
the  great  variety  of  particulars  above  mentioned,  notwitiistanding  the 
two  reasons  here  alleged  against  it,  we  cannot  however  conceive  but 
that  the  persons  of  those  times  when  the  books  were  published,  must 
by  the  help  of  these  criteria  have  detected  and  exposed  the  forgeries 
or  falsehoods.    For  these  criteria  are  so  attested  by  allowed  facts,  as 
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at  this  time,  and  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  to  establish  the 
truth  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  as  may  appear  even  from  this 
chapter,  and  much  more  from  the  writings  of  commentators,  sacred 
critics,  and  such  other  learned  men  as  have  given  the  historical  evi- 
dences for  revealed  religion  in  detail ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  they 
would  suffice  even  now  to  detect  tlie  fraud,  were  there  any  :  whence 
we  may  conclude,  a  fortiori,  that  they  must  have  enabled  the  persons 
who  were  upon  the  spot,  when  the  books  were  published,  to  do  this  ; 
and  the  importance  of  many  of  tlie  particulars  recorded,  as  well  as  of 
many  of  the  precepts,  observances  and  renunciations  enjoined,  would 
furnish  them  with  abundant  motives  for  this  purpose. 

UfKMi  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that  the  very  great  num- 
ber of  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  a  proof  of  its  genuineness  and  truth,  even  independently 
of  the  consideration  of  the  agreement  of  these  particulars  widi  history, 
both  natural  and  civil,  and  with  one  another  ;  which  agreement  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter^  as  a  confiimation  of  d)e  credi- 
bility of  the  writers  of  tlie  Old  Testament. 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  conclusiveness  of  the  preceding  arguments 
for  the  genuineness  of  tlie  Old  Testament  collectively,  attempts  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  impugn  it,  by  undermining  the  genuineness 
and  antiquity  of  particular  books,  especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
books  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses  :  for,  as  the  four  last  of  these  books 
are  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  wliich  was  introductory  to 
Christianity,  if  the  Pentateuch  could  be  proved  to  be  neither  genuine 
nor  authentic,  tiie  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  and  immediate 
dependence  upon  each  other,  must  necessaiily  fall, 

Tliat  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  die  great  legislator  of  tiie  He- 
brews, by  whom  it  was  addressed  to  his  contemporaries,  and  conse- 
quendy  was  not,  nor  could  be,  die  production  of  later  times,  we  are 
authorised  to  affirm  from  a  series  of  testimonies,  which,  whetlier  we 
consider  them  togedier  or  separately,  form  such  a  body  of  evidence,  as 
can  be  adduced  for  the  productions  of  no.antient  profane  writers  what- 
ever :  for,  let  it  be  considered  what  ar.e  the  marks  and  characters 
which  prove  the  genuineness  and  audienticity  of  the  works  of  any  an- 
tient  author,  and  the  same  arguments  may  be  urged  with  equal,  if  not 
with  greater  force,  in  favour  of  the  writings  of  Moses. 

1.  ''  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  living 
language  of  the  Jews  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  that  die 
Jewish  productions  after  that  period  were  in  general  either  Chaldee  or 
Greek.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  some  ages  before  the  appearance  of 
our  Saviour,  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  Hebrew  original  without 
the  assistance  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  un- 
dertake a  Greek  translation,  because  that  language  alone  was  known 
to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  It  necessarily  follows,  dierefore,  diat 
every  book  which  is  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  was  composed  either 

1  Bee  Chapter  III.  SecUon  II.  and  Ciuiptor  V.  Section  II.  mfra. 
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before  or  about  the  tiine  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.*  Tliis  being  ad- 
loitled,  we  may  advance  a  step  further,  and  contend,  that  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  most  antient  and  the 
most  modem  book  of  the  Old  Testament  was  very  considerable  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  most  antient  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  written  a  lengtli  of  ages  prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  No 
language  continues  during  many  centuries  in  the  same  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  Hebrew,  like  other  tongues,  passed  through  the  seve- 
ral stages  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  If,  therefore,  (as 
we  have  already  remarked),  on  compariscHi,  the  several  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  are  found  to  differ,  not  only  in  regard  to  style^  but  also 
in  regard  to  character  and  cultivation  of  language  ;  if  the  one  discovers 
the  golden,  another  the  silver,  a  third  a  brazen,  a  fourth  the  iron  age, 
we  hxwe  strong  internal  marks  of  their  having  been  composed  at  dif- 
jerent  and  distant  periods.  No  classical  scliolar,  independently  of  the 
Grecian  history,  would  believe  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer 
were  written  in  the  age  of  Demosdienes,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
b  the  dme  of  Origen,  or  the  commentafries  of  Origen  in  the  days  of 
Lascaris  and  Chrysobras.  For  the  very  same  reason  it  is  certain 
that  the  five  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses,  were  not  written  in 
the  time  of  David,  the  psalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Isaiah,  nor  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  Malachi.  But  it  appears  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  in  regard  to  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  that  the  book  of  Malachi  could  not  have  been  written  much 
later  than  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  before  that  period,  therefore, 
were  written  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  still  earlier  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, and  much  earlier  than  tiiese  the  books  which  are  ascribed  to 
Moses.  There  is  no  presumption,  therefore,  whatsoever,  a  priori, 
that  Moses  was  not  tlie  author  or  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch."^  And 
the  ignorance  of  the  assertion,  which  has  lately  been  made— diat  the 
Hebrew  language  is  a  compound  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee 
languages,  and  a  distortion  of  each  of  them  with  other  provincial  dia- 
lects and  languages  that  were  spoken  by  adjoining  nations,  by  whonx 
the  Jews  had  at  various  times  been  subdued  and  led  captive,  —  is 
only  surpassed  by  its  falsehood  and  its  absurdity. 

2.  But  further,  the  five  books  of  Moses  contab  "  a  system  of  cere- 
monial and  moral  laws,  which,  unless  we  reject  die  authority  of  all 
hisUMy,  were  observed  by  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  their  depar- 
tnre  out  of  Egypt  till  their  dispersion  at  die  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
These  laws  therefore  are  as  antient  as  die  conquest  of  Palestine.  It 
is  also  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that  the  Jews  in  every  age  be- 
lieved that  their  ancestors  had  received  them  from  the  hand  of  Mo- 
ses, and  that  these  laws  were  the  basis  of  their  political  and  religious 
institutions,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  people."^    Things  of 


1  6m  Doederlein  Infltitatio  Theologi  Christiani,  sect.  38.  torn.  i.  p.  105.    Nonm- 
bergv,  1778.  -  - 

2  BUhop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicsted,  pp.  o,  7. 

3  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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pivaie  concern  may  easQy  be  counterfeited,  but  not  the  laws  and 
constitutioa  of  a  whole  country.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impos- 
^ble  to  forge  the  ciyil  and  religious  code  of  the  Jews  without  detec- 
tion :  for  their  civil  and  religious  polity  are  so  blended  and  interwoven 
together,  that  the  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  estabiished  at  the  same  time,  and  derived  from  the 
same  original ;  and  both  together  evince  the  impossibility  of  any  for- 
gery more  than  either  of  them  could  i^gly.  The  religion  and  go- 
vernment of  a  people  cannot  be  new  modelled.  Further,  many  of 
the  institutions,  contained  in  the  cereraionial  and  moral  laws  given  to 
the  Jews  by  Moses,  were  so  burthensome,and  some  of  them  (human- 
ly speaking)  weire  so  hazardous,  or  rather  so  certainly  ruiiKHis  to  any 
nation  not  secured  by  an  extraordinary  providence  correspond^it  to 
them-— especially  those  relating  to  the  sabbatical  year,  the  resort  of 
all  the  males  to  Jerusalem  annually  at  the  three  great  festivals,  and 
the  prohibition  ot  cavaby, -t- that  forged  books,  containing  such  pre* 
cepts,  would  have  been  rejected  with  the  utmost  abhorrence.  As 
the  whole  Jewish  people  were  made  the  depositories  and  keepers  of 
dieir  laws,  h  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  nation,  with  such  mo* 
tives  to  reject,  and  such  o[qp(Nrtunities  of  detecting,  the  forgeiy  of  the 
books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  should  yet 
receive  them  and  submit  to  the  heavy  yoke  imposed  by  the  laws  con- 
tained in  tnem.  That  they  should  often  throw  it  off  in  part,  and  for 
a  time,  and  rebel  against  the  divine  authority  of  their  law,  though  suf- 
ficiendy  evidenced,  is  eaaly  to  be  accounted  for,  from  what  we  see 
and  feel  m  ourselves  and  others  every  day ;  but  that  they  should  re- 
turn and  repent  and  submit  to  it,  unless  it  were  really  delivered  by 
Moses,  and  had  the  sanction  of  divine  authori^r,  is  utterly  incredible. 
"  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  to  acknowledge  either 
diat  these  laws  were  actually  delivered  bv  Moses,  or  that  a  whole  na- 
tion during  fifteen  hundred  years  groaned  under  the  weight  of  an  im- 
posture, wHhout  once  detecting  or  even  suspecting  the  fraud.  The 
Atiienians  believed  that  the  system  of  laws,  by  which  they  were  go- 
verned, was  composed  by  Solon  ;  and  die  Spartans  attributed  their 
code  to  Lycurgus,  widiout  ever  being  suspected  of  a  mistake  in  their 
belief.  Why  men  should  it  be  doubted,  that  the  rules  prescribed  in 
the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  Moses  f  To  deny  it,  is  to  assert  that 
an  effect  may  exist  without  a  cause,  or  that  a  great  and  important 
revolution  may  take  place  without  an  agent.  We  have  therefore  an 
argument  litde  short  of  mathematical  demonstration,  that  the  substance 
of  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from.  Moses;  and  that  the  very  tcords 
were  written  by  lum,  though  not  so  mathematically  demonstrable  as 
the  former,  is  at  least  a  moral  certainty.  Tlie  Jews  whose  evidence 
akwae  can  decide  in  the  present  instance,  have  bebeved  it  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  age :  no  other  person  ever  aspired  to  be  thought 
the  author,  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  diat  no  other  person  could 
have  been  the  author.  For  it  is  wholly  incredible,  that  the  JewSi 
though  weak  and  superstitious,  would  have  received  in  a  later  age  a 
set  of  writings  as  the  genuine  work  of  Moses,  if  no  history  and  ne 
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tradiooQ  had  preserved  the  remembrance  of  his  having  been  the  au*- 
tbor.'^ 

3.  Akhoc^h  the  spirit  of  antient  simplicity,  which  breathes  through- 
out these  hooksj  renders  it  improbable  that  they  were  fabricated  in  a 
later  age;  yet,  when  we  add  to  this  the  universal  consent  of  those 
persons,  who  were  most  concerned,  and  best  able,  to  ascertain  the 
point  in  question,  we  have  an  additional  testimony  in  favour  of  die 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  we  believe  other 
natioQS,  when  they  attest  the  antiquity  and  specify  the  authors  of  their 
hws,  DO  just  reason  can  be  assigned  why  we  should  not  give  equal 
credit  to  the  Jews,  whose  testimony  is  surely  as  much  deserving  of 
credit  as  that  of  the  Athenians,  die  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and 
die  Persans,  concerning  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  Zoroaster  :* 
or  rather,  from  the  facts  we  shall  proceed  to  state,  they  are  better  en- 
titled to  belief  than  any  other  nation  under  heaven.  *'  Every  book 
of  the  (Md  Testament  implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  Penta- 
teuch :  in  many  of  them  it  b  expressly  mentioned,  allusion  is  made 
to  it  in  some,  and  it  is  quoted  in  others.  These  contain  a  series  of 
external  evicknce  in  its  favour,  which  is  hardly  to  be  confuted  ;  and 
wfaeiMthe  several  hnks  of  this  ar^ment  are  put  together,  they  will 
fbnn  a  chain,  which  it  would  requu^  more  than  ordinary  abilities  to 
break.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Pentateuch  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  his  aposdes,  for  they  not  only  mention 
it,  but  quote  it*  *  This  we  admit,*  reply  the  advocates  for  the  hypo- 
thesis which  it  is  our  object  to  confute, '  but  you  cannot  therefore  con- 
dude  that  Moses  was  the  anthor,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  composed  by  Ezra.'  Now,  unfortunately  for  men  of  this  per- 
suas(m,  Ezra  himself  is  evidence  against  them ;  for,  instead  of  assum- 
11^  to  himself  the  honour  which  they  so  liberally  confer  on  him,  he 
expressly  ascribes  the  book  of  the  law  to  Moses ;  '  and  they  set  the 
priests  m  their  divisions,  and  the  Levites  in  their  courses,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
MosesJ^  Further,  the  Pentateuch  existed  before  the  tome  of  Ezra, 
Jbr  it  is  expressly  mentioned  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon  by  Da- 

1  Bisbop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Fiye  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  7,  8. 
See  also  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouae's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  xiv. 
— Jix.  The  following  articles  of  the  Jewish  Confession  of  Faith  sufficiently  attest 
hem  fhrmly  the  Jews  believe  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  work  of  Moses. 

7  I  fimuy  betieve,  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Moses  our  master  (God  rest  his 
asol  in  peace)  ore  true ;  and  that  ae  is  the  fiither  of  all  the  sages,  whether  they 
went  before  or  came  after  him. 

^  Ifrmlg  believe,  that  the  law  wkUk  toe  have  now  m  our  hands  was  given  by 


t ;  God  rest  his  soul  in  peace !  —  Lamy*s  Apparatus  BibUcus,  vol.  i.  pp. 
dl6. 
9  Stiningfleet^B  Orirines  Sacne,  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  $  vi.  vii. 

3  Matt.  V.  27.  Mark  x.  3.  xii.  26.  Luke  x.  25.  xxiv.  44.  John  vii.  19.  viii.  5 
Aets  sxviiL  23.  1  Cor.  ix.  9.    2  Cor.  iii.  15. 

4  Ezra  vi.  18.  See  also  Ezra  iii.  1.  and  Nehemiah  xiii.  1.  The  Law  of  Moses,  the 
■errant  of  God,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Malachi,  the  contemporary  of  Ezra.  See 
Mai.  W.  4.  The  learned  Abbadie  has  shown  at  considerable  length  that  Ezra  could 
not  and  did  not  forge  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  it  was  extant  long  before  his  time  : 
but  his  armaments  do  not  admit  of  abridgment.  See  his  Traite  de  la  Verity  de  la 
R&Ugion  Chretlenne,  torn.  i.  pp.  312—330. 
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nicl  (ix.  11 — 13.)  b.  c.  637  or  638.  Long  before  that  event,  it  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  16.)  b.  c.  624,  and 
was  then  of  such  acknowledged  authority,  that  the  perusal  of  it  occa- 
aoned  an  inunediate  reformation  of  the  religious  usages,  which  had 
not  been  observed  according  to  the  "  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do  after 
all  that  is  written  in  this  book."  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21.)  It  was  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  678,  since  a  captive 
Israelitish  priest  was  sent  back  from  Babylon  (2  Kings  xvii.  26.)  to 
mstruct  the  new  cobnists  of  Samaria  in  the  religion  which  it  teaches. 
By  these  Samaritans  the  book  of  the  law  was  received  as  genuine, 
and  was  preserved  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity,^  as  it  also  was 
by  the  Jews,  as  the  basis  o(  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  both 
nations.^  It  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Jeh<^aphat,  king  of  Judah, 
B.  c.  912,  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9.)  who  employed  public  instructors  for  its 
promulgation.  And,  smce  the  Pentateuch  was  received  as  the  book 
of  the  law  both  by  the  ten  tribes,  and  also  by  the  two  tribes,  it  follows 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they  each  received  it,  before  they 
became  divided  mto  two  kingdoms :  for  if  it  had  been  forged  in  a 
later  age  among  the  Jews,  the  perpetual  enmity  that  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  Israelites,  would  have  utterly  prevented  it  from  ^eang 
adopted  by  the  Samaritans ;  and  had  it  been  a  spurious  production 
of  the  Samaritans,  it  would  never  have  been  received  by  the  Jews. 
"There  remains,  therefore,  only  one  resource  to  those  who  con- 
tend that  Moses  was  not  the  author,  namely,  that  it  was  written  in  the 
B;riod  which  elapsed  between  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon, 
ut  the  whole  Jewish  history,  from  the  time  of  their  setdement  in  Ca- 
naan, to  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  presupposes  that  ttie 
book  of  the  law  was  written  by  Moses."  The  whole  of  the  temple 
service  and  worship  was  regulated  by  ScJomon,  b.  c.  1004,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  :  as  the  tabernacle  service 
and  worship  had  previously  been  by  David,  b.  c.  1042.  Could  So- 
lomon indeed  have  persuaded  his  subjects,  that,  for  more  dian  five 
hundred  years,  the  worship  and  polity  prescribed  by  the  Pentateuch 
had  been  religiously  observed  by  their  ancestors,  if  it  liad  not  been 
observed  ?  Could  he  have  imposed  upon  them  concerning  the  an- 
dquity  of  the  sabbath,  of  circumcision,  and  of  their  three  great  festi- 
vals ?  In  fact,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any  forgery  could  have 
been  executed  by  or  in  die  time  of  Solomon.  Moreover,  Uiat  the 
Pentateuch  was  extant  in  the  time  of  David  is  evident  from  the  very 
mimerous  allusions  made  in  his  psalms  to  its  contents  ;^  but  it  could 
not  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  since  die  law  contained  in  die  Pen- 

1  For  a  critical  account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  aee  Vol.  II.  pp.  12 — 14. 
infra. 

2  It  is  true  that  tlie  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry  ;  but  it  appArs  from  2  Kings  iii.  2.  x.  21—23.  xvii.  23.  and  2 
Chion.  XXXV.  18.  that  they  considered  the  religion  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  re- 
ligion. 

3  See  particularly  Psal.  i.  2.  xix.  7—11.  xl.  7,  8.  Ixxiv.  13—15.  Ixxvii.  15—20. 
Ixxviii.  1 — 55.  Ixxxi.  4 — 13.  cv.  throughout,  cvi.  1—39.  cxzxv.  8 — ^10.  cxxxvi.  10 — 
20.  and  particularly  the  whole  of  PsaL  cxix. 
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tateach  ibibids  many  practices  of  which  David  was  guilty.  Samuel 
(who  judged  Israel  about  the  years,  b.  c.  1100 — 1060  or  1061) 
coold  not  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Egypt  which  the  Penta- 
teuch implies;  and  Joshua  (viii.  31.)  plainly  describes  some  such 
book  IS  already  extant  in  his  time,  indeed,  in  the  last  cited  book, 
there  is  one  passage  in  particular,  which  clearly  proves  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or,  as  the  Jews  termed  it,  the  '  Book  of  the  Law,*  existed 
in  the  time  of  Joshua  :  —  "  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous, 
that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  all  according  to  the  law,  which  Moses 
my  servant  commanded  thee,  —  this  Book  of  the  Law  shall  not  de- 
part out  of  thy  mouth."  Josh.  i.  7,  8,  (compare  also  xxiii.  6.)  The 
Pentateuch,  Aerefore,  can  be  attributed  to  Moses  alone  ;  and  this  in- 
direct evidence  from  tradition  is  stronger  than  a  more  direct  and  po- 
sitive ascription,  wliich  would  have  been  the  obvious  resource  of 
fraud.  Nor  would  any  writer  posterior  to  Moses,  who  was  contriving 
a  sanction  for  actual  laws,  have  noticed  the  progressive  variations  of 
those  institutes  (compare  Lev.  xvii.  witli  Deut.  xii.  5 — 27.)  as  the 
composer  of  the  Pentateuch  has  done.*  These  considerations  most 
completely  refute  the  assertion  of  a  late  writer,^  who  has  affirmed  in 
the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  in- 
dication whatever  of  tlie  existence  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  either  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  (one  of  tlie  most  antient),  or  in  die  book  so  called,  of 
Judges,  or  in  the  two  books  entitled  Samuel,  or  finally,  in  the  history 
of  the  first  Jewish  kings.  Such  a  bold  and  unfounded  assertion  as 
diis,  could  only  have  been  made,  eidier  through  wilful  ignorance,  or 
with  a  design  to  mislead  the  unthinking  multitude. 

Deciave  as  the  preceding  chain  of  evidence  is,  that  the  Penta- 
teuch k  the  undoubted  work  of  Moses,  a  question  has  of  late  years 
been  agitated,  whence  did  he  derive  the  materials  for  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Genesis  which  commenced  so  many  ages  be- 
(we  he  was  bom  ?  To  this  inquiry,  tlie  following  veiy  satisfactory 
answers  may  be  given  : 

There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  these  important  records 
could  have  been  preserved  and  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
viz.  writing,  tradition,  and  divine  revelauon.  In  die  antediluvian 
world,  when  the  life  of  man  was  so  proU*acted,  there  was,  compara- 
ti\-ely,  little  need  for  writing.  Tradition  answered  every  purpose 
ID  which  writing  in  any  kind  of  characters  could  be  subservient; 
and  the  necessity  of  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  public  events 
could  scarcely  have  suggested  itself;  as,  during  those  times,  tiiere 
could  be  little  danger  apprehended  of  any  important  fact  becoming 
obsolete,  its  history  having  to  pass  through  very  few  hands,  and  all 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  9—10. 
The  amunents  above  stated  are  more  fully  considered  and  elucidated  in  Mr.  Fa- 
ber's  Hore  Mosaice,  vol.  i.  pp.  305 — 336.  The  very  numerous  texts  in  which  the 
Pentateuch  is  cited  by  the  writers  of  the  old  Testament,  subsequent  to  Moses ^  aro 
riven  at  len^  by  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evangel  lib.  i.  prop.  4.  cap.  i.  (torn.  i.  pp.  68 — 
73.  8vo.);  Dr.  Graves,  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  19—34 ;  and  Proi.  Jahn, 
Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  209—214. 221—234. 

«  M.  Volney. 
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these  friends  and  relatives  m  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  terms :  for 
they  lived  in  an  insulated  state,  under  a  patriarchal  government. 
Thus  it  was  easy  for  Moses  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  all  he  re* 
lates  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  the  accounts  came  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  very  few  persons.  From  Adam  to  Noah  there  was 
but  one  man  necessary  to  the  correct  transmission  of  the  history  of 
this  period  of  1656  years.  Adam  died  m  the  year  of  the  world  930, 
and  Lamech  the  fa^er  of  Noah  was  bom  in  the  year  874 ;  so  that 
Adam  and  Lamech  were  contemporaries  for  fifty-six  years.  Me- 
tlmselah,  the  grandfather  of  Noah,  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  world 
687,  and  died  in  the  year  1656,  so  that  he  lived  to  see  both  Adam 
and  Lamech  (fit>m  whom  doubtless  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
this  history),  and  was  likewise  contemporary  wkh  Noah  for  six  hun- 
dred years.  In  like  manner,  Shem  connected  Noah  and  Abraham, 
having  lived  to  converse  with  both ;  as  Isaac  did  with  Abraham  and 
Joseph,  firom  whom  these  things  miglu  be  easily  conveyed  to  Moses 
by  Amram,  who  was  contemporary*  with  Joseph.  Supposing  then, 
all  the  curious  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  had  no 
otlxer  authority  than  the  tradition  already  referred  to,  they  would 
stand  upon  a  foundation  of  credibility  superior  to  any  that  the  most 
reputable  of  the  antient  Greek  and  Latin  historians  can  boast. 

Another  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  the  source  whence  Moses 
obtained  the  materials  for  his  history,  has  been  offered  of  late  years 
by  many  eminent  critics ;  who  are  of  opinion  that  Moses  consulted 
monuments  or  records  of  former  ages,  which  had  descended  torn 
the  families  of  the  patriarchs  and  were  in  existence  at  the  time  he 
wrote.  This  opimon  was  first  announced  by  Vitringa,^  and  was 
adopted  bv  Calmet  f  who,  from  the  genealogical  details,  the  cir- 
cumstantiality of  the  relations,  the  specific  numbers  of  years  assigned 
to  the  patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  the  facts  recorded,  con- 
cludes that  Moses  could  not  have  learned  the  particulars  related  by 
him  with  such  minute  exactness,  but  from  written  dociunents  or 
memoirs.  Of  this  description,  he  thinks,  was  the  book  of  Jasher  or 
of  the  Upright,  which  is  cited  in  Josh.  x.  13.  and  9  Sam.  i.  18. ; 
and  he  attributes  the  difference  in  names  and  genealogies,  observable 
in  various  parts  of  scripture,  to  the  ninnber  of  copies  whence  these 
numerations  were  made.  Calmet  further  considers  the  notice  of  a 
battle  fought  during  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  which 
occurs  m  1  Chron.  vii.  20 — 22,  as  derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  hypothesis  of  Vitringa  and  Calmet  has  been  adopted  in  this 
country  by  the  learned  editor  of  Stackhouse*s  History  of  the  Bible  f 
who,  regarding  the  current  opinion  of  the  late  invention  of  writing  as 
a  vulgar  error,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  posterity  of  Shem,  and  per- 
haps also  of  Japhetfa,  kept  regular  records  of  all  the  remarkable  events 
that  occurred,  as  well  as  memoirs  of  all  those  members  of  their  seve- 
ral families  who  were  distinguished  for  virtue  and  knowledge ;  and 

1  ObseryationeB  Sacre,  cap.  iv.     <  Cominoiitaire  Litterale,  torn,  i  put  1.  p.  xui. 
a  Biahop  Gleig.    See  his  Introduction,  vol.  I  p.  zz. 
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that  diefe  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  similar  records  were  not  kept, 
in  some  Eamibes  at  least  betore  the  flood.  Dr.  Gleig  further  ooa* 
c^ves  that  the  art  of  writing  was  communicaited,  amoug  others,  to 
Noah  and  his  sons  by  their  antediluvian  ancestors,  and  that  it  has 
Miever  since  been  whdly  lost ;  and  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  tliere 
probably  were  in  the  family  of  Abraham  books  of  Jasher,  or  annals 
commenring  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  if  so,  Moses  might 
have  fixmd  in  them  an  account  of  the  events  which  constitute  the 
siibieet  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

On  the  continent  tius  hypothesis  was  adopted  by  M.  Astnic,^ 
who  fancied  that  he  discovered  traces  of  iufdve  difl!erent  antient  do* 
coments,  from  which  the  earlier  chapters  of  Exodus,  as  well  as  the 
entire  book  of  Genesis,  are  compiled.  Xhese^  however,  were  re<- 
doced  by  Eichhom'  to  two  in  number,  which  he  afiirms  may  be 
distingiiished  by  the  appellations  of  Elobim  and  Jehovah  given  to 
the  Ahnigbty.  The  hypothesis  of  Eichhom  is  adopted  by  Rosen- 
muller,^  (from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes^) 
and  is  partialiy  acceded  to  by  Jafan.  To  diis  hypothesis  there  is 
but  one  objecnon,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  is  a  fatal  one  ;  namely^ 
die  tokd  sUenee  of  Moses  as  to  any  documents  consulted  by  him. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  referred  m  Numbers  xxi.  14.  to  the  ^*  Book  of 
die  Wars  of  the  Lord  f  but  if  he  had  copied  from  any  prevwusly 
existing  memoirs  into  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  it  likely  that  such  an 
historian,  every  page  of  whose  writings  is  stamped  with  every  possi- 
ble mark  of  autbentici^  and  integrity,  would  have  omitted  to  specify 
the  sources  whence  he  derived  his  history  ?  Should  the  reader,  how* 
ever,  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  hypodiests  of  Vitringa  and  Calmet 
without  the  refinements  of  Eichhom  and  his  foBowers,  this  will  not  in 
Ae  smallest  degree  detract  from  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
as.  It  was  undoubtedly  composed  by .  Moses,  end  it  has  been  re- 
ceived as  his  by  his  countrymen  in  all  ages.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
auppoee  diat  he  received  lyy^  iospiratwn  an  account  of  facts,  whicli  he 
inight  easily  have  obtained  by  natiural  means.  All  that  is  necessary 
10  believe  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  (Sod  directed  him  in  die  choice  of  the 
&cts  recorded  in  his  work ;  enabled  him  to  represent  them,  widiout 
partiality ;  and  preserved  him  from  being  led  into  mistakes  by  any 
inaccuracy  that  might  have  found  its  way  bto  the  annals  which  he 
cofi9iked.  '^  If  tUs  be  admitted,  it  is  of  no  consequaace  whether 
Moses  compiled  the  book  of  Genesis  from  annals  preserved  in  the 
family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or  wrote  the  whole  of  it  by  im- 
mediate inspiratKMi :  for,  on  either  supposidon,  it  is  a  narrative  of  di- 
vine authonty,  and  contains  an  authentic  account  of  facts,  which  con- 
stitute the  fiMindatk>n  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions;    or,  to 

^  ConjceturM  tor  Ids  M^moiroB  Originauz  dont  il  paroit  que  Mojve  s'est  servi 
pour  eompoier  le  livre  de  la  Genese.  8vo.  BnixelleBi  1753. 

s  FinlMtnng  in  das  Alte  Testament  (Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament)i  part 
h.  ^  4ie.  p.  3&. 

S  JUMnmtiler,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i.  fp.  7—12.  Lipsin,  1793. 

4  In  hiB  tranfllation  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  and  hiB  critical  remarks. 
roL.  I.  8 
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• 
use  more  accurate  langin^e,  tbe  one  great  but  progressive  schenie  of 
revealed  reKgion.'^ 

In  addition  to  die  native  testimony  of  tbe  Jews,  wbich  has  beeo 
already  stated,  respecting  the  genuineness  and  authenticitj  of  th« 
Pentateuch,  we  have  die  undisputed  testimony  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  writers  of  pagan  antiquity;  which  wiQ  have  the  greater 
weight,  as  they  were  generally  prgudiced  against  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Jews. 

Thus,  Manetho,  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Tacitus,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Strabo,  Jusdn  the  abbreviaUv  ot  Trogus,  and  Juvenal,  besides 
many  other  andent  writers,  all  tesdfy  that  Moses  was  the  leader  of 
the  Jews  and  the  fotmder  of  their  laws.'  The  Egyptians,  as  Jose* 
phus  asserts,  esteemed  him  to  be  a  wonderful  and  divine  man :  and 
were  willing  to  have  him  thought  a  priest  of  their  own,  which  cer- 
tainly was  a  proof  of  their  hi^  opinion  of  him,  though  mixed  with 
other  fabulous  relations. '  The  great  critic,  Longinus,  esctoUing  those 
who  represent  the  Deity  as  he  really  is,  pure,  great,  and  unmixed,^ 
testifies  that  thus  did  the  legislator  of  the  Jews ;  who  (says  he)  was 
no  ordinary  man,  and,  as  he  conceived,  so  he  spoke  worthily  of  the 
power  of  God.  Numenius,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  Apa«> 
mea  in  Syria,  called  Moses  a  man  most  powerful  in  prayer  to  God, 
and  said,  "  What  is  Plato  but  Moses  speaking  in  the  Attic  dialect  f^ 
which  sentiment,  whether  just  or  not,  is  yet  a  proof  of  this  phikxso* 
pher^s  high  opinion  of  Moses. 

Furdier,  rorphyry,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  enemies 
of  Christianity,  admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  bo* 
knowledged  that  Moses  was  prior  to  the  Phcenician  historian  San*- 
choniathon,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  even  contended 
for  the  tnidi  of  Sanchoniathon's  accoimt  of  the  Jews,  from  its  coinci* 
dence  with  the  Mosaic  history.  Nor  was  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch  denied  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  against  the  Gos^ 
pel  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  although  the 
fathers  constandy  appealed  to  the  histoiy  and  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  support  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught.  The  power  of  historical  truth  compelled  the  emperor  Julian, 
whose  favour  to  the  Jews  iqppears  to  have  proceeded  solely  from  his 
hostility  to  the  Christians,  to  acknowledge  uiat  persons  instructed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  once  lived  among  the  Israehtes ;  and  to  confess 
that  the  books  which  bore  the  name  of  Moses  were  genuine,  and 
that  the  facts  they  contained  were  worthy  of  credit.  Even  Moham- 
med maintained  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  revered  the  sanctity  of 
the  Jewish  laws.    Manetho,  Berosus,  and  many  odiers,  give  accounts 

1  Bp.  GIeiff'8  edition  of  Stackhome,  toI.  i.  p.  zzi. 

a  Bishop  Newton  has  ooUected  all  the  leaoinff  teitimoniee  above  noticed,  con- 
cerning Moiea,  at  length,  in  hie  DisBeitalion  on  Moeea  and  his  Writings.  Works, 
vol.  i.  pp.  3S^-40. 

3  Josephus  contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  $  31. 

4  Longinus  de  Snblimitate,  ^  9.  p.  60.  ed.  SMa.  Pearee. 

5  Nomeniiis  apud  Clem.  Alexandr.  Stromata,  lib.  L  }  S3,  p.  41.  edit  Potter.  Ea^ 
sebios,  Frvp.  Evtng.  lib.  iz.  $  6  et  d. 
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oon&mfi^  aod  accordine  with  the  Mosaic  history.    The  Egyptian, 
Pboenictaiiy  Greek,  and  Roman  authors,  concur  in  relatmg  the  tradi- 
tion feqpecdDg   the    creatioD,  the  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  and  the 
dispmao  of  mankind  :^    and  the  lately  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
Saoflcrir  Jaoguage,  by  opening  the  treasures  of  the  eastern  world,  has 
coofiioed  all  diese  traditions  as  concurring  with  the  narrative  in  the 
sacrof  lustQiy.*      ITet,  notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies  to  the 
eeoiaieiiess  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  consequently  to  the  character  of 
Moses^  his  very  ejcistence  has  been  denied,  and  the  account  of  him 
[mnoanced  to  be  perfectly  m3rthol(^cal. 

^  To  the  preceding  demonstratioq  perhaps  the  following  objection 
win  be  made  ;    ^  We  mil  admit*  the  force  of  your  arguments,  and 
pant  that  Moses  aotually  wrote  a  work  called  the  Book  of  the  Law : 
but  how  can  i^e  be  certain  that  it  was  the  very  work  which  b  now 
cureiit  under  his    name  ?    And  unless  you  can  show  this  to  be  at 
least  jprobable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value.'    To  illustrate 
die  ftocce  or  mrealcness  of  this  objectioh,   let  us  apply  it  to  some 
antKDt  Gireek    author,   and   see  whether  a  dassicai  scholar  would 
allow  it  to  be  of  inreight.     *  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  speak  of 
Homer  as  an  antient  and  celebrated  poet;    it  is  true  also  that  they 
have  quoted  from    the  works,  which  they   ascribe  to  him,  various 
passages  that  Tre  find  at  present  in  the  Iliad  and  Odprssey :    yet  still 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  poems  which  were  written  by  Homer, 
•od  diose  ipdiicb  ^re  call  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were  totally  distinct 
productioDs.'      Now  an  advocate   for  Greek  literature  would  reply 
to  this  objection*    not  with  a  serious  answer,  but  with  a  smile  of 
comeaipt;    and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  silence  an 
opponent  who  appeared  to  be  deaf  to  the  clearest  conviction.     But 
nil  more  may  be  said  in  defence  of  Moses  than  in  defence  of  Ho- 
mer ;  for  the  writings  of  the  latter  were  not  deposited  in  any  temple, 
or  sacred  archive,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  devastations  of 
tene,  whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law,  as  written  by  Moses, 
oiaa  intrusted  to  the  priests  and  the  elders,  preserved  in  the  ark  of 
&e  coveoaixt,  and  read  to  the  people  every  seventh  year.'    Suffix* 

^  The  topics  here  briefly  glanced  at,  are  considered  more  fuOy,  titfro,  Chapter 
m.  Sect.  £ 

*  The  Dieeounee  of  Sir  William  Jones,  delivered  to  the  Asialic  Society  at  Cal* 
eutta,  and  printed  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  their  Researches,  the  Indian  An» 
tiqnities,  and  History  of  India,  by  Mr.  Maurice,  may  be  referred  to,  as  containing 
iaooiitestable  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  records.  Mr. 
Carwithen  has  vei^  ably  condensed  all  the  information  to  be  derived  from  these 
▼ohuninous  works,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1809,  particularly  in  the 
firsEt  five  discourses. 

^  And  Moses  wrote  this  faiw,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi, 
wbich  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel. 
And  Moses  commanded  them,  saying,  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  years  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come 
to  anpeai  befiiro  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shall 
Teaa  this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearmff .  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 
luid  nude  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were 
finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  coveuaut 
oCthe  Lord,  saying,  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of 
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cient  care  dierefore  was  taken,  not  oaiy  for  the  preservation  of  the 
original  record,  but  tliat  no  spurious  production  should  be  substituted 
in  its  stead.  And  that  no  spurious  }Mt>duction  ever  has  been  substi* 
tuted  in  the  stead  of  the  original  composidon  of  Moses,  aj^ars  firom 
the  evidence  both  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  For  as  these  agree  vrith  tte  Hebrew,  except  in  some 
trifling  variations,^  to  Which  every  work  is  exposed  by  length  of  time, 
it  is  sd^lutely  certain  that  the  five  bodes,  which  we  now  ascribe  to 
Moses,  are  one  and  the  same  work  with  that  which  was  translated 
into  Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  with  that  winch  existed  m  the  time  of  Solomon.^  And 
as  the  Jews  could  have  had  no  motive  whatsoever,  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  SoIohkhi,  for 
substituting  a  spurious  production  instead  of  the  original  as  written  by 
Moses ;  and  even  had  they  been  inclined  to  attempt  the  imposture, 
would  have  been  prevented  by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by 
their  lawgiver,  we  must  conclude  that  our  pesent  Pentateuch  is  the 
identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Moses. 

4.  But,  besides  the  external  evidence  which  has  been  produced 
in  favour  of  the  books  in  questkni,  equally  ccmvincbs  arguments 
may  be  drawn  from  their  contents.  The  very  mode  of  writing,  in 
die  four  last  books,  discovers  an  author  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  he  relates ;  every  description,  both  religious  and  poll* 
deal,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  present  at  each  respective  scene  ; 
and  the  legislative  and  historical  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each 
other,  that  neither  of  them  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who 
lived  in  a  later  age.  For  instance,  the  frequent  genealogies,  which 
occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  form  a  strong  proof  that  it  was  composed 
by  a  writer  of  a  very  early  date,  and  from  original  materials.  "The 
genealogies'  of  the  Jewish  tribes  were  not  mere  arbitrary  lists  of 
names,  in  which  the  writer  might  insert  as  many  fictitious  ones  as 
he  pleased,  retaining  only  some  few  more  conspicuous  names  of  ex- 
isting families,  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  tlieir  being  founded  in 
reality :  but  diey  were  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  original 
stocks,  from  some  one  of  which  every  family  in  the  Jewish  nation  de-» 
rived  its  origin,  and  in  which  no  name  was  to  be  inserted,  whose  de- 
scendants or  heirs  did  not  exist  in  possession  of  the  property,  which 
the  original  family  had  possessed  at  the  first  division  of  the  promised 
land.  The  distribution  of  property  by  tribes  and  families  proves, 
that  some  such  catalogues  of  families  as  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch 
must  have  existed  at  the  very  first  division  of  the  country ;  these 
rau^  have  been  carefully  preserved,  because  the  property  of  every 
family  vtras  unalienable,  since,  if  sold,  it  was  to  return  to  the  origmal 

the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.  Dent.  zxzi.  9^—11.  24 — 2S.  There  n  a  pas- 
sage to  the  same  purpose  m  Josephus :  6a,Xp9rat  ^ca  rw  avKuptPWf  cv  ry  ccpy  j^Mi^ 
/tarwv.    Joseplii  AntiquiUt.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  ^  17.  torn.  i.  p.  185.  ed.  Hudson. 

1  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samariton  Pentateuch,  in  the  sixth  vo- 
hime  of  the  London  Polyglott,  p.  19.  of  the  Animadversiones  Samariticv. 

s  See  Waltoni  Prole^m.  zi.  $  11. 

3  Vide  Numb.  ch.  i.  u.  db  iii.  and  espeeiaUy  ch.  zzvi.  and  zxxiv. 
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fenuly  at  each  year  of  jubilee.  The  genealogies  of  the  Pentateuch, 
if  they  differed  from  tms  known  and  authentic  register,  would  have 
been  inunediately  rejected,  and  with  them,  the  whole  work.  They 
therefore  impart  to  tne  entire  history  all  the  authenticity  of  such  a 
public  resjsier ;  for  surely  it  is  not  in  the  sKghiest  degree  probable, 
that  the  Pentateuch  should  ever  have  been  received  as  the  original 
record  of  the  settlement  and  division  of  Judea,  if  so  important  a  part 
of  it  as  the  register  of  the  genealogies  had  been  known  to  exist  long 
before  its  publication,  and  to  have  been  merely  copied  into  it  from 
pre-e3usting  documents. 

"  Again,  we  may  make  a  similar  observation  on  the  geographical 
enumerations  of  places  in  the  Pentateuch  ;*  the  accounts  constantly 
riven,  of  their  deriving  their  names  from  particular  events  and  particu- 
lar persons ;  and  on  the  details  of  marches  and  encampments  which 
occur,  first  in  the  progress  of  the  direct  narrative,  when  only  some 
few  stations  distinguished  by  remarkable  facts  are  noticed,  and  after- 
wards at  its  close,  where  a  regular  list  is  given  of  all  the  stations  of  the 
Jewish  camp.  All  this  looks  like  reality  ;  whenever  the  Pentateuch 
was  published,  it  would  have  been  immediately  rejected,  except  the 
account  it  gives  of  the  origin  of  these  names,  and  oi  the  series  of  these 
rnarcbes,  had  been  known  to  be  true  by  the  Jews  in  general ;  for  the 
book  states,  that  many  of  these  names  were  adopted  in  consequence 
of  these  events,  from  the  very  time  they  took  place  ;  and  it  also  states, 
that  the  entire  nation  was  engaged  in  diese  marches.  Now,  the  me- 
mory of  such  circumstances  as  these  cannot  long  exist  without  writing. 
If  the  Pentateuch  was  not  what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  original  detail 
of  these  circumstances,  it  could  not  have  been  received  ;  for,  if  it  was 
published  long  after  the  events,  and  tliere  was  no  pre-existing  docu- 
ment of  these  details,  which  it  delivers  as  things  well  known,  how  could 
it  be  received  as  true  ?  If  it  was  copied  from  a  known  pre-existing 
document,  how  could  it  be  received  as  being  itself  tlie  original  ?  Be- 
sides, it  is  natural  for  the  spectator  of  events  to  connect  every  circum- 
stance with  the  place  where  it  happened.  An  inventor  of  fiction  would 
not  venture  upon  this,  as  it  would  facilitate  the  detection  of  his  false- 
hood ;  a  compiler  long  subsequent  would  not  trouble  himself  with  it, 
except  in  some  remarkable  cases.  The  very  natural  and  arriess  man- 
ner in  which  all  circumstances  of  this  nature  are  introduced  in  die 
Pentateuch,  increases  the  probability  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  eye- 
witness, who  could  introduce  them  with  ease,  while  to  any  body  else 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  dierefore  unnatural ;  since  it  would 
render  his  work  much  more  laborious,  without  making  it  more  in- 
structive. 

"Ail  these  things  bespeak  a  writer  present  at  the  transactions, 
deeply  interested  in  them,  recording  each  object  as  it  was  sugtrestcd 
to  his  moid  by  facts,  conscious  he  had  such  authority  with  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  wrote,  as  to  be  secure  of  their  attention,  and  utterly 
hfidififerent  as  to  style  or  ornament,  and  those  various  arts  which  aro 

1  Vide  Exod.  xiv.  2,  xv.  27.  xvii.  7.  And  compare  Numbers,  ch.  xx.  xxi.  ant 
rxziii.  xudy.  xxxv. ;  also  Deut.  i.  ii.  iii. 
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employed  to  iSx  attention  and  engage  r^ard ;  winch  an  artful  ibtgtt 
would  probably  have  employed,  and  a  compiler  oi  eren  a  true  histofy 
would  not  have  judged  beneath  his  attenlioQ.''^ 

The  frequent  rqietitions,  too,  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  neglect  of  order  in  delivering  the  precepts,  are  strong  proofe  thai 
it  has  come  down  to  us  precisely  as  it  was  written  by  Moses,  at  vari- 
ous times,  and  upon  diflerent  occasions,  during  the  long  abode  of  the 
Israelites  m  the  wilderness.  Had  the  Pentateuch  been  r&^written  by 
any  later  hand,  there  would  in  all  probabiliQr  have  been  an  appearance 
of  greater  exactness ;  its  contents  would  have  been  digested  into  bet* 
ter  order,  and  would  not  have  abounded  with  so  many  repetitioiis. 
To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  no  other  person  than  Mooes 
himself  could  write  the  Pentateuch  :  because,  on  comparing  tc^ether 
the  different  books  of  which  Jt  is  composed,  th^e  is  an  exact  agree- 
ment in  the  different  parts  of  the  narrative,  as  well  with  each  other  as 
with  the  different  situations  in  which  Moses,  its  supposed  author,  is 
placed.  And  this  agreement  discovers  itself  in  comaaences  80  minute^ 
so  latent^  so  indirect^  and  so  evidently  undesignedy  that  nothii^  could 
have  produced  them  but  reali^  and  truth,  iniSu^cing  the  mmd  and 
directing  die  pen  of  the  legislator.' 

"  Tlie  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Exodus  of  the  conduct 
of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of  Israel  is  such,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  a  writer,  who  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at 
large,  but  had  frequent  access  to  the  court  of  its  sovereign :  and  the 
minute  geographical  description  of  the  passi^  through  Arabia  bauch, 
as  could  have  been  given  onlv  by  a  man  like  Moses,  who  had  spent 
forty  yeaors  in  the  land  of  Midian.  The  language  itself  is  a  proof  of 
its  high  antiquity,  which  appears  pardy  from  the  great  simplicity  of 
the  style,  and  pardy  from  the  use  of  archaisms,  or  andquated  expres- 
sions, which  in  the  days  even  of  David  and  Sclkxooa  were  obsuete.^ 
But  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  produced  to  show  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  written  by  a  man  bom  and  educated  in  Egjrpt,  is  the 
use  of  Egyptian  words,^  which  never  were  nor  ever  could  have  been 
used  by  a  native  of  Palestine  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  the  very  same  thing  which  Moses  had  expressed  by  a  word  that  is 
pure  Egyptian,  Isaiah,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion, has  expressed  by  a  word  that  is  purely  Hebrew."* 

We  here  close  ihe  positive  evidence  for  die  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch :  it  only  remams  therefore  that  we  nodce  the  objecdons  to  it, 

1  Dr.  Gravea'fl  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  1.  pp.  50—^. 

9  These  comcidences  are  Uhiatiated  at  a  considerable  lengthi  and  in  a  most  mas- 
terly manner,  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  third  and  fourth  lectures  (on  the  Pentateuch^ 
voL  i.  pp.  69^121.),  to  which  wo  must  refer  the  reader,  as  the  argument  would  bo 
impaired  by  abridgment. 

3  For  instance,  Kin,  ille,  and  -ma,  puer,  which  are  used  in  both  genders  by  no 
other  writer  than  Moses.    See  Gen.  xxiv.  14. 16.  28.  55.  57.  zzzvui.  21.  25. 

4  For  instance,  -riH,  (perhaps  written  originally  «nK,  and  the  %  lengthened  into  1 
by  mistake)  written  by  the  lix  ayi  or  ^x^j  Gen.  zU.  2.  aiid  ron,  written  by  the  lix 
Mit  or  Mit'    See  La  Croze  Lexicon  Egyptiacum,  art.  AZI  and  OHBI. 

5  The  same  thing  which  Moses  expresses  by  vm,  (Gen.  zlii.  2.)  Isaiah  (ziz.  7.) 
expresses  by  nry,  for  the  ux  hare  translated  both  9f  these  words  by  ox*-  —  Th« 
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wUch  bure  been  deduced  from  marks  of  a  supposed  posterior  date, 
«nd  abo  from  marks  of  supposed  posterior  interpolation,  and  which 
have  so  afien  beoi  ui^ed  with  the  msidious  design  of  weakening  the 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

1.  mth  respect  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  date^  it  is  a  singu-^ 
lar  fiict,  that  the  objections  which  have  been  founded  on  them,  are  de- 
nved-*not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  from  modem  translations; 
thejr  aie  m  themselves  so  trifling,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  imposing 
maimer  in  which  they  are  announced  by  those  who  impugn  the  Scrip- 
tures^  they  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  The  following  are 
the  principal  passages  alluded  to : 

From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Gentiles  in  the  English  version 
of  Gen.  X.  5.,  of  Jbraei,  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.,  and  oi  Palestine  m  Exod. 
XV.  14.  it  has  been  affiimed,  that  those  two  books  were  not  written  till 
after  the  Israelites  were  established  in  Jerusalem,  nor  indeed  till  after 
ihe  letum  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  If,  however, 
the  objector  had  referred  to  the  original  passages,  he  would  have 
seen,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  these  assertions.  For,  in  the  first 
piaoe,  the  Hebrew  word  D^U  (Goim)j  in  Gen.  x.  5.  most  frequent- 
Ij^  means  nations  in  general,  and  so  it  b  rendered  several  times  in  this 
chapter,  besides  many  other  passages  in  various  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  style  of  which  proves  that  they  were  written  before  the 
captivky  :  and  this  word  was  not  understood  of  the  heathen^  that  is, 
of  those  who  had  not  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  un- 
tH  ^Ur  the  agitinty.^  Secondly,  die  proper  rendering  of  Gen.  xxxiv. 
7.  is,  wrought  foUy  against  Lniiel,  that  b,  against  Jacob,  who  was 
abo  called  Israel.  See  Cren.  xxxii.  28.  xxxv.  10.  and  xlvii.  31.  The 
preposition  3  (Beth)  means  against  as  well  as  tn,  and  so  it  is  render- 
ed b  Numb.  xxi.  7.  The  name  of  Israel  did  not  become  a  patrony- 
mic of  his  descendants  until  more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 
Compare  Exod.  iv.  22.  Thirdly,  the  name  of  Palestine  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  being  first  used  by  the  heathen  geographers ; 
and  b  given  by  almost  aD  translators  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  indi- 
cate more  clearly  the  coimtiy  intended,  namely,  that  of  the  Philistines. 
Tbe  Hebrew  word  in  Exod.  xv.  14.  b  Htl^lS)  (PaLcSHcTH), 
which  the  Greek  writers  softened  into  IlaXai^ivi},  and  the  Latin  writers 
imo  PaUestina,  whence  our  Palestine. 

Deut.  i.  I.  has  been  asserted  to  contain  a  clear  evidence  that  Mo- 
ses colild  not  be  the  author  of  that  book.  The  objection  was  first 
made  by  Spinoza,  and  from  him  it  has  been  copied  without  acknowl- 
edgmeot  by  the  modem  opposers  of  the  Scriptures  :  but  it  is  found- 

Amhentici^  of  the  Fire  Books  of  Moses  vindicatedi  pp.  11*^14.  Bee  also  Jahn, 
Introd.  ad  Lect.  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  204—209. 

Will  it  be  credited^  that,  after  the  body  of  evidence  above  adduced  (the  greater 
part  of  tehick  has  been  puhlisked  in  the  English,  German^  or  Latin  Umguases  for 
nArHy  mie  ktimdred  ana  fifty  years),  the  late  M.  Volney  should  assert  that  the  book 
oi  Oeoams  is  not  a  naliooal  monttment  of  the  Jews,  but  a  Chaldean  monument^  re- 
■     ■       "  after 
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ed  on  a  mistranslatioD,  and  does  not  apply  to  our  anUhoriied  Emrfiidl 
Dertion.  According  to  these  objectors,  the  verse  runs  thus :  Tkewe 
be  the  wordi  which  Moses  spake  unto  aU  Israel  beyond  Jordan  in  the 
wildemessy  in  the  plain  over  against  the  Red  Sea  bettoeen  Paran  and 
Tophd  and  ^aban  and  Hazeroth  and  Dizahab.  And  as  Moses  never 
went  over  Jordan,  they  say  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  lived  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  and  consequendjr 
could  not  be  Moses.  The  Hebrew  ivord  *13j^3  (BeEBeR)^  how- 
ever, is  completely  ambiguous,  signifying  son^etimes  beyond,  and 
sometimes  on  this  side^  or,  more  properly,  at  or  on  the  passage  of 
Jordan.  Thus  in  Joshua  xii.  1.  the  words,  translated  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  ver.  7.  on  this  side 
Jordan  on  the  west,  are  both  expressed  by  the  same  Hebrew  word. 
In  our  authorised  English  version,  the  first  verse  of  Deuteronomy 
runs  thus :  These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  om 
THIS  SIDE  Jordan,  in  the  mldemess,  ^c.  lliis  version  is  agreeable 
to  the  construction  which  the  original  requires,  and  which  is  sandionr- 
ed  by  the  Syriac  translation,  execttted  at  the  dose  of  t/ie  first,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  (era  :  the  objection 
above  stated,  therefore,  does  not  apply  to  our  authorised  English 
translation.  The  Septuagmt  and  Vu^ate  Latin  versions,  as  well  as 
that  of  Dr.  Geddes,  and  several  of  the  ver^ons  in  the  continental  lan- 
guages, are  all  erroneous. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  interpolation,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  some  such  passages,  but  ayeur 
insertions  can  never  prove  the  whole  to  be  spurious.  We  have  indeed 
abundant  reason  still  to  receive  the  rest  as  genuine  :  for  no  one  ever 
denied  the  Iliad  ot  Odyssey  to  be  the  works  of  Homer,  because  sone 
antient  critics  and  grammarians  have  asserted  that  a  few  verses  are 
interpolations. 

The  interpolations  in  the  Pentateuch,  however,  are  much  fewer  aod 
less  considerable  than  they  are  generally  imagined  to  be  ;  and  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  founded  upon  them  (it  is  observed  by  the 
learned  prelate  to  whom  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted)  may  be 
comprised  under  one  general  head  —namely,  "  expressions  and  pas- 
sages  found  in  the  Pentateuch  which  could  not  have  been  toritten  by 
Moses.^^  The  trite  objection,  drawn  from  the  last  chapter  of  Deu* 
teronomy,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  death  of  Moses,  is  of  no 
importance  whatever,  and  is  rejected  as  trivial  even  by  those  who 
contend  that  tlie  Pentateuch  is  spurious.  Tlie  thirty-third  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  has  evident  marks  of  being  tlie  close  of  the  work,  as 
finished  by  Moses,  and  the  thirty-fourth  was  added,  either  by  Joshua 
or  some  other  sacred  writer,  as  a  supplement  to  the  whole.  But 
tliere  are  names  of  cities  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  names 
were  not  given  to  those  cities  till  after  the  death  of  Moses.  For  in- 
stance, a  city  which  was  originaUy  called  I^sh,  but  changed  its  name 
to  that  of  Dan,  after  the  Israelites  had  conquered  Palestine,  (Judg. 
xviii.  22.)  is  yet  denominated  Dan  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  (xiv.  4.) 
The  book  itself  tlierefore,  it  is  said,  must  have  been  written  afier  the 
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IsrafiSles  had  taken  possession  of  the  Holy  Liand.  But  is  it  not  pos- 
sUe  that  Hoses  ori^nally  wrote  Laish,  and  that,  after  the  name  of 
the  city  had  been  changed,  transcribers,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
substituted  the  new  for  the  old  name  f  This  might  so  easily  have 
happened,  that  the  solution  is  hardly  to  be  disputed,  b  a  case  where 
the  poative  arguments  m  favour  of  the  word  in  question  are  so  very 
dedsve.'  Another  objection  is  taken  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  book  of  Genesb,  (xxxv.  21.)  and  Israel  joumevedf  and  sprecSl  his 
iaU  beff&nd  the  totcer  of  Edar.  Now  Edar  was  the  name  of  a  tower 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  the  audior  of  the  book  of  Genc^ 
therefcn-e,  it  is  said,  must  have  been  at  least  a  contemporaiy  of  Saul 
and  David.  But  this  objection  involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  for  if 
the  writer  of  this  passage  had  meant  the  tower  of  Edar  in  Jerusalem, 
he  would  have  made  Israel  spread  his  tent  beyond  a  tower  that  pro- 
babty  did  not  exist  dll  many  hundred  years  after  his  death.  The 
tower  of  Edar  signifies  literally  the  tower  of  the  flocks ;  and  as  this 
name  was  undoubtedly  given  to  many  towers,  or  places  of  retreat  for 
shepberds  in  the  open  country  of  Palestine,  which  in  the  days  of  the 
patnarcfas  was  covered  with  flocks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  it 
meant  in  particular  a  tower  of  Jerusalem.  In  Exod.  xvi.  35.  we  read 
thus :  —  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years^  until 
rtqf  come  into  a  land  inhabited :  they  did  eat  mannay  untu  they  came 
into  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  J^Tow  an  omer  is  the  tenth 
part  rfan  ajhah.  It  has  been  objected,  that  this  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  as  the  Jews  dia  not  reach  the  borders  of  Canaan, 
or  cease  to  eat  manna,  until  after  his  death  :  nor  would  Moses  speak 
thus  of  an  omer,  the  measure  by  which  all  the  people  gathered  the 
manna,  an  om^for  every  man.  It  is  the  language  of  one  speaking 
when  this  measure  was  out  of  use,  and  an  ephah  more  generally 
known.  But  to  this  objection  it  has  been  forcibly  replied  by  Dr. 
Graves,  that  diis  is  plainly  a  passage  mserted  by  a  later  hand.  It  forms 
a  complete  parenthesis,  entirely  tmconnected  with  the  narrative,  which, 
having  given  a  fiill  account  of  the  miraculous  provision  of  manna, 
ck)6e5  it  with  the  order  to  Aaron  to  lay  up  an  omer  full  of  manna  in 
the  arky  as  a  memorial  to  be  kept  for  their  generations.  This  was 
evidently  the  last  circumstance  relating  to  this  matter  which  it  was  ne- 
cesary  for  Moses  to  mention ;  and  he  accordingly  then  resumes  the 
regular  account  of  die  joumeyings  of  the  people.  Some  later  vmtef 
was  very  naturally  led  to  insert  the  additional  circumstance  of  the 
time  during  which  this  miraculous  provision  was  continued,  andproba* 
bly  added  an  explanatory  note,  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  an  omer, 
wnkh  was  die  quantity  of  fi3od  provided  for  each  individual  by  God. 
To  ascertain  it,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  curiosi^. 

In  like  manner,  Numb.  xxi.  3.  was  evidendy  added  after  the  days 
of  Joshua:  it  is  parenthetical,  and  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the 
narrative  of  Moses. 

1  An  exainple  of  the  mme  kind  is  «  Hebron,"  (Gen.  xiii.  IQ)  which  before  the 
eonquMi  of  Palestine  was  caUed  Kiijath-Arba,  as  amieajrs  from  Josh.  xiv.  15.  This 
•xanqi&a  may  be  explained  in  the  stme  manner  as  toe  preceding. 

vou  I.  9 
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Further,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  third  verse  of  the  twdfib 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers — {J^Tow  the  man  Moses  vfos  very  meek 
o(ooe  aU  the  men  vAich  were  upon  the  face  of  At  earth) — beu  suf- 
ficient proof  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  it;  and  that  no 
man,  however  great  his  egodsm,  could  have  written  such  an  assertion 
of  Uiaself.  If  the  assertor  of  this  obiectbn  bad  been  acquainted  with 
die  original  of  this  passage,  instead  of  adopting  it  at  second-hand  from 
some  ^  those  who  copied  it  from  Spinoza  (for  it  was  first  broached 
by  him,)  he  would  have  known  that  the  passage  was  mistranslated, 
not  only  in  our  own  English  version,  but  also  in  oS  modem  trans- 
lations. The  word  MJf  (anov),  which  is  translated  meek^  b  derived 
from  rtiy  (ANaH)  to  act  upouj  to  humble^  depress^  afflict^  and  so  it  is 
rendered  in  many  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  this  sense  it 
ought  to  be  understood  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  which 
ought  to  be  thus  translated.  Now  the  man  Moses  was  depressed  or 
afflicted  more  than  any  man  JlO'Mitl  (HADaMaH)  of  that  land.  And 
why  was  he  so  ?  Because  of  the  ^at  burthen  he  had  to  sustain  in 
the  care  and  government  of  the  Israelites,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  both  against  God  and  himself.  Of 
this  affliction  and  depression,  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  hock  of  Numbers.  The  very  power  which 
the  Israelites  envied  was  oppressive  to  its  possessor,  and  was  mora 
than  either  ot  their  shoulders  could  sustain.^ 

But  let  the  passage  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ren* 
dered  in  our  authcurised  English  version,  and  what  does  it  prove  f 
Nothing  at  all.  The  character  given  of  Moses  as  the  meekest  of  men 
might  be  afterwards  inserted  I^  some  one  who  revered  his  memory  ; 
or,  if  he  wrote  it  himself,  he  was  justified  by  the  occasion,  which  re* 
quired  him  to  repel  a  foul  and  envious  aspersion  of  his  character. 

The  most  formidable  objectkm,  however,  that  has  been  urged 
against  the  Pentateuch,  ^^  is  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  two  kA* 
lowing  passages,  the  one  in  the  hock  of  Genets,  (xxxvi.  31.)  the 
other  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  (iii.  14.)  liese  are  the  kings^ 
thai  reigned  over  the  land  of  Edom^  before  there  reigked  any 

KING  OVER  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL.      And  again,  JttU*,  the  SOU  of 

Manasseh,  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coast  of  Creshun^ 
and  Maacathij  and  caUed  them  cfier  &s  oum  name,  Bashon-havoth^ 
jair  UNTO  this  oat.  Now  it  is  certain  that  die  last  clause  in  each 
of  these  examples  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses :  for  the  osne 
implies  a  writer  who  lived  after  the  establishment  of  monarchy  m 
Israel,  the  other  a  writer  who  lived  at  least  some  i^es  after  the  set* 
tiement  of  the  Jews  m  Palesdne.^  But  if  these  clauses  themselves 
are  qmrious,  that  is,  if  they  were  not  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  bui  bserted  by  some  transcriber  in  a  later  age,  thej 
afiect  not  the  authentici^  of  the  work  itself.    And  whoever  impair 

1  Dr.  A.  CIariE«*0  GommeBtajrj,  ia  loe. 

«  WitMUB,  in  hu  MmmUuim  S«cn,  p.  IfS.  ny*,  tbe  ekuM  «  Ubn  tlwre  r«ifiie4 
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tis%  examines  the  contents  of  these  two  passages,  will  find  that  the 
clauses  in  question  are  not  onlj  unnecessaryi  but  even  a  burden  to 
die  sense.  Hie  clause  of  the  second  example  in  particular  could 
not  possfldy  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  versci 
who,  whether  Moses  or  any  other  person,  would  hardly  have  written, 
^  He  cafled  them  after  his  own  name  vnto  this  day.'*  The  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  wrote,  **  He  called  them  afier  his  own  name;" 
some  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  author,  the  clause  ''  unto  this 
day^  was  probably  added  in  the  margin,  to  denote  that  the  district 
still  retained  the  name  which  was  given  it  by  Jair,  and  this  marginal 
reading  was  in  subsequent  transcripts  obtruded  on  the  text  Who* 
ever  dbubts  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  needs  (xily  to  have  recourse 
to  die  manuscripts  of  the  Cb^ek  Testament,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
prions  additions  in  the  texts  of  some  manuscripts  are  actually  written 
m  the  margin  of  others.^ 

So  far,  however,  is  the  insertion  of  such  notes  from  impeachmg 
the  aDti^iiQr  and  genuineness  of  the  original  narrative,  that,  on  the 
coothii7,.it  rather  confirms  them.  For,  if  this  were  a  compilation 
long  subsequent  to  the  events  it  records,  such  additions  would  not 
hare  been  plainly  distinguishable,  as  they  now  are,  from  the  main 
substance  of  the  original:  since  the  entire  hi^ry  would  have  been 
conposed  with  the  same  ideas  and  views  as  these  audditions  were ; 
and  such  explanatoiy  insertions  would  not  have  been  made^  if  leiigpth 
tSime  had  not  rendered  them  necessary.' 

We  have  therefore  every  possible  evidence,  that  ^  the  genuine 
text  of  the  Pentateuch  procecKled  from  the  hands  of  Moses;  and  the 
varioos  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  it  amount  to  nodung 
more  than  tUs,  that  it  has  not  descended  to  the  present  age  widiont 
some  few  ahenitions ;  a  circumstance  at  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  thousands  of  transcripts  that 
have  been  made  firom  it  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years."' 
The  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  being  thus  established,  that  d*  the 
ether  books  of  the  Old  Testament  follows  of  course :  for  so  great  is 
their  mutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon  each  other,  that  if  one 
be  taken  away,  the  authority  of  the  odier  must  necessarily  falL 

'  ■      I    .  111^      ■  ■     I  I.I    III         ■  ■«    .  I  III  I   III  ^. 

1  To  mention  only  two  ezamplra.  The  common  readisff  of  1  Cor.  xri.  2.  is 
pmr  vMarmvy  but  the  Codex  Petavianus  3.  hae  mv  tmftamrv  in  the  margin^  and  in  one 
of  the  maanecripte  used  by  Beza,  thie  roarffinal  addition  hM  been  obtruded  on  the 
text.  See  his  note  to  thiii  pasaafe.  Another  instance  is  1  John  ii.  27.  where  the 
genorae  reading  ie  xP*fF')  ^°t  Wetstein  qnotee  two  manuscripts  in  which  wnr/ia 
■  written  in  the  margin,  and  this  marginal  readiiig  has  found  its  way  not  only 
into  tiie  Codez  CoveUi  2.  but  into  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 

^  Dr.  Grayes*s  Lectures;  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

a  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated^  pp.  15. 
le.  The  texts  above  eonsidered,  which  were  excepted  against  by  Spinoza,  Le 
Qerc  (who  subsequently  wrote  a  dissertation  to  refute  his  fonner  objections^y  the 
late  Dr.  Geddes,  and  some  opposers  of  revelation  since  his  decease,  are  comdaered, 
dbeuasedy  aad  satisfaotorily  explained  at  ereat  Isnsth  by  Hnett  Dem.  Evan^. 
Bfop.  iv.  cap.  14.  (torn.  i.  pp.  254— 264)|  and  oy  Dr.  Graves  in  the  appendix  to  his 
Lecturee  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  332—361.  See  also 
Carpsov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Bibticos  Vet.  Test.  pp.  3d— 41.  Moldenhawer,  Introd 
mi  l^M  OMMQioee  Vet.  «t  Nov.  Tesi.  pp.  16, 17. 
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SECTION  IL 

ON  TBS  GfiKUINENESS  ANB  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  General  title  of  the  New  Testajient. — II.  Account  of  its  Canon. 
— m.  Genttineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. —  T%eir 
authenticity  |W(werf,  1.  From  the  impossibiutt  or  fobgeby; 
2.  From  external  or  historical  evidence,  afforded  by  aniient 
Jewish^  Heathen^  and  Christian  testimonies  in  their  favour,  and 
also  by  aniient  versions  of  them  in  different  languages  ;  —  and  3. 
From  INTERNAL  evidence,  furnished  by  the  character  of  the 
writers,  by  the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament,  and  bif 
the  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  together  with  the  coincidence 
of  the  accounts  Acre  delivered,  vnth  the  history  of  those  times. 

I.  X  HAT  an  extraordinaiy  person,  called  Jesus  Christ,  flourished 
in  Judsa  in  the  Augustan  age,  is  a  fact  better  supported  and  au» 
tbenticated,  than  that  there  Hved  snch  men  as  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
and  Julius  Cssar ;  for  although  their  histories  are  recorded  by  vari- 
ous antient  writers,  yet  the  memoriab  of  their  conquests  and  empires 
have  for  the  most  part  perished.  Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Ecbatana 
are  no  more ;  and  travellers  have  long  disputed,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  precise  site  of  antient  Nmeveh,  that  exceeding 
great  dty  of  three  days*  journey  (Jonah  iii.  3.)  How  few  vestkes  en 
Alexander's  victorious  arms  are  at  present  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor 
and  India !  And  equally  few  are  the  standing  memorials  in  France 
and  Britain,  to  evince  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Julius  Csssar, 
who  subdued  the  one,  and  invaded  the  other.  Not  so  defective  are 
the  evidences  concerning  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  emperor  of  Rome,  and  that  he  suflered 
death  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judea,  are 
facts  that  are  not  only  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of  every  subsequent 
age,  and  by  the  testimonies  of  several  Heathen  writers,  but  also  by 
Clu-istians  of  every  age  and  countnr,  who  have  commemorated,  and 
still  commemorate,  the  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  his  spiritual  kingdom,  by  their  constant  and  uni- 
versal profession  of  certain  principles  of  religion,  and  by  their  equally 
constant  and  universal  celebration  of  divine  worship  on  the  liord's 
day,  or  first  day  of  the  week,  and  likewise  of  the  two  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These  religious  doctrines  and  or- 
dinances they  profess  to  derive  from  a  collection  of  writings,  com- 
posed after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  acknowledge 
to  be  divine,  and  to  have  been  written  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity. 

As  all  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  founders  of  any  particular  sect 
or  religion  have  left  some  written  records  of  their  institutes,  it  is 
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a  natural  supposition,  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith 

daouki  have  left  some   writings  containing  the  principles  which  it 

requires  to  he  believed,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  it  enjoias  to 

be  performed.      For  although  they  were  at  first  content  with  die 

oral  publication  of  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  their  master ;  yet 

they  must .  have  been  apprehensive  lest  the  purity  of  that  first  tra- 

ditiQD  should  be  altered  after  their  decease  by  false  teachers,  or  by 

tfaose  changes  which  are  ordinarily  effected  in  the  course  of  time  in 

whatever  is  transmitted  orally.     Besides,  they  would  have  to  answer 

those  who  consulted  them ;  they  would  have  to  furnish  Christians, 

who   lived  at   a   distance,  with   lessons  and  instructions.     Thus  it 

became  necessary  that  they  should  leave  something  in  writing  ;  and, 

if  the  apostles  did  leave  any  writings,  they  must  be  the  same  which 

have  been  preserved  to  our  time :  tor  it  is  incredible  that  all  their 

writings  should   have   been  lost,  and    succeeded  by  supposititious 

J  pieces,  and  that  the  whole  of  die  Christian  faith  should  have  for  its 
buodatioo  only  forged  or  spurious  wiitings.  Besides,  it  is  natural 
to  thmk  the  first  Christians  must  have  received  some  iDrittetiy  as 
mrell  as  some  oral  instruction.  Tliis  conjecture  is  supported  by  the 
uaanimous  testimony  of  all  the  Christian  churches,  which,  in  every 
age  since  their  establishment,  have  professed  to  read  and  to  venerate 
certain  books  as  the  productions  of  the  apostles,  and  as  being  die 
feundaoon  of  their  faith.  Now  every  diing  which  we  know  con- 
cerning the  belief,  worship,  manners,  and  discipline  of  the  first 
Christians,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  contents  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  now  extant,  and  which  are  therefore  most 
cAtainly  the  primitive  mstructions  which  they  received. 

This  collection  of  books  or  writings  is  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  H  KAINH  AlAeHE^H,  the  New  Covenant,  or  New 
Testament;  a  tide,  which,  though  neither  given  by  divine  com- 
mand, nor  applied  to  these  writings  by  the  aposdes,  was  adopted 
in  a  very  early  age.^  Although  the  precise  time  of  its  introduction  is 
not  known,  yet  it  is  justified  by  several  passages  in  the  Scriptures,^ 
and  is,  in  particular,  warranted  by  Saint  Paul,  who  calls  the  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  Katvr\  Amh^^^ 
the  New  Covenant,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Mosaic  dispensatiou, 
which  he  terms  UaKaia  Atcuhpnij  the  Old  Covenant.'  Tins  appella- 
tion, in  process  of  time,  was  by  a  metonymy  transferred  to  die  col- 
lectkm  of  apostolical  and  evangelical  writings.     The  tide,    '^New 

I  Miclimelis*B  Introdaction  to  the  New  Tefitament,  rol.  i.  p.  1.  Bitthop  Marsh  in 
m  note  thiakB  it  probable  Uiat  thta  title  was  iisod  so  early  as  the  second  ccntary, 
because  the  word  testamentum  was  used  in  that  sense  by  the  Latin  Christians  be- 
fcve  the  expiration  of  that  period,  as  appears  from  Terttdlian.  Adversus  Marcio- 
Bern,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  But  the  first  instance  in  which  the  term  mivv  iia^Kn  ^tnaliy 
occors  ia  the  sense  of  "  writings- of  the  new  covenant/'  is  in  Orifcn's  treatise 
Ilcft  Afj^tnr,  lib.  ir.  c.  1.  ^Op.  torn.  i.  p.  156).  —  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  343.  S«o  also 
Roeeiunalier's  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  i.  p.  i. ;  Rumpiei  Gommentatio  Critica  iu 
Ubros  Nori  Testamenti,  pp.  1-— 3 ;  and  Leusden's  Philologus  H^brso  GreciiR, 
p.  1. 

«Matt.Mvi.28.    Gal.iii.l7.    Heb.  viu.  8.  ix.  15— 20. 

8  3  Cor.  Ui.  6. 14: 
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Covenant,"  tben,  mgaifies  the  bode  which  contains  the  terms  of  the 
New  Covenant,  upon  which  God  is  pleased  to  offer  salvation  to 
mankind  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ«  But  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  church,  which  bestowed  this  tide, 
it  is  not  ahogether  improperly  rendered  JVew  Tuttanent;  as  bebg 
that,  m  which  the  Christian's  inheritance  is  sealed  to  him  as  a  son 
and  heir  ci  God,  and  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  testator  is  re* 
baed  at  h^e,  and  applied  to  our  benefit.  As  this  title  implies  that 
in  the  Gospel  unspeakable  gifts  are  given  or  bequeathed  to  us,  ante* 
cedent  to  all  conations  required  of  us,  the  tide  of  Testamsnt  may 
be  retained,  although  that  of  Covenant  would  be  morct^  correct  and 
prqper.^ 

Ji.  The  writings,  thus  collectively  termed  the  New  TestakenTi 
consist  of  twenty-seven  books,  coniposed  on  various  occasicms,  and  at 
different  times  and  places,  by  eignt  di&rent  authors,  all  of  whom 
were  contemporary  with  Jesus  Christ,  vis.  the  Four  Gospels,  which 
bear  the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes,  the  fourteen  Epbtles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul,  and 
which  are  addressed  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
Philemon,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Seven  Catholic  Episdes  (as  they 
are  called)  of  James,  Peter,  1,  2,  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  and  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation,  which  likewise  bears  the  name  of  John.  These 
wridngs  contain  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  propagation  of 
his  religion,  together  widi  the  principles  of  Chrisdanity,  and  various 
precepts  or  rules  of  Hfe.  The  Gospeb  were  written  at  various  peri- 
ods, and  published  for  very  different  classes  of  believers ;  while  the 
Epistles  were  addressed,  as  occasion  required,  to  those  various  Chris- 
tian communities,  which,  by  the  successful  labours  of  the  Aposdes, 
had  been  s{n-ead  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  then  known  world,  and 
also  to  a  few  private  individuals. 

Different  churches  received  dhSferent  bodes  acccnrding  to  thdr  situ- 
atk>ns  and  circumstances.  Their  canons  were  gradually  enlarged ; 
and  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time  fit)m  the  age  of  die  aposdes, 
with  a  view  to  secure  to  fiiture  ages  a  divine  and  perpetual  standard 
of  faith  and  pracdce,  these  writings  were  collected  together  into  one 
volume  under  the  title  of  the  "  New  Testament,**  or  the  **  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament"  Neither  die  names  of  the  persons  that  were 
concerned  in  making  this  coUecdon,  nor  the  exact  time  when  it  was 
undertaken,  can  at  present  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be  precisely  inform- 
ed concerning  either  of  these  partkulars.    It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 

1  The  learned  proftaaor  Jabloiuiki  has  aa  elegant  dMaertatioa  os  the  waJ^  ^^' 
eilKH ;  which,  be  contends,  ouf hi  to  be  traiulaled  TesimmetUt  1.  Fiom  Xhe  iv>f* 
of  the  Greek  language ',  2.  From  the  nature  of  the  desqpi  aad  will  of  Godt  vmch 


From  the  consent  of  antiquity.    JabkaMkii  bpascnk,  torn.  ii.  pp.  S99— ASL    Lbf  • 
Bat.  1804.  '^^ 
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know  tbat  die  principal  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  collected 
before  the  death  of  the  aposde  Johni  or  at  least  not  long  after  that 

Modem  adyocates  of  infidelity,  with  their  accustomed  disregard 
of  tnitfai  have  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  cS  the  New  Testament 
were  never  accounted  canonical  until  the  meeting  of  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  A.  D.  364.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  canons  of  this 
eotmcfl  are  the  earliest  extant,  which  give  a  formal  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to 
befiere  that  the  bishops  who  were  present  at  Laodicea  did  not  mean 
10  settle  the  cancm,  but  simply  to  mention  those  books  which  were 
to  be  publicly  read.'  Another  reason  why  the  canonical  books 
were  not  mentioned  before  the  council  of  Laodicea,  is  presented  in 
the  persecutions,  to  \diich  the  professors  of  Chrisdanity  were  con- 
staotly  exposed,  and  in  the  want  of  a  national  establishment  of  Chris- 
tiamty  for  several  centuries,  which  prevented  any  general  councils  of 
Christians  for  the  purpose  pf  settling  their  canon  of  Scripture.^  But, 
though  the  number  of  the  books  thus  received  as  sacred  and  canoni- 
cal was  not  in  the  first  instance  determined  by  the  authority  of  coun- 
db,  we  are  not  left  in  uncertainty  concerning  their  genuineness  and 
aodienticity,  for  which  we  have  mfinitely  more  decisive  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  than  we  have  for  the  productions  of  any  antient  classic 
aothors,  concerning  whose  genubeness  and  authentic!^  no  doubt  was 
ever  entertained. 

ID.  We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  genuine 
worics  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude, 
far  the  same  reason  that  we  receive  the  wridngs  of  Xenophon,  of 
Poiyinus,  of  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  Quintus  Curtius ;  namely,  because 
we  have  the  uninterrupted  testimony  of  ages  to  their  genuineness, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  imposition.  This  argument,  Mi- 
ehaefis  remarks,  is  much  stronger  when  applied  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  than  when  applied  to  any  other  writings :  for  they 
were  addressed  to  large  societies,  m  whose  presence  they  were  often 
read,  and  were  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles.   Whereas  the  most  eminent  profane  writings,  that  are  still  ex- 

1  Of  aU  the  vaiioiis  opinlonB  that  hare  been  maintained  concerning  the  person 
vho  first  coUected  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  most  general  seems  to 
W,  that  the  Mveral  books  were  originally  collected  b^  8t.  John  ;  —  an  opinion  for 
iriueh  tiie  testimony  of  fituebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  24).  is  very  confidently 
coaled  as  an  indisputable  authority.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  says  Mosheim, 
tltat,  aDowing  even  the  highest  degree  of  weight  to  Eusebius's  authority,  nothing 
fiirtbeff'  can  be  collected  from  Ins  wonte,  than  that  St.  John  approved  of  the  Gos' 
pels  <^  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  added  his  own  to  them  by  way  of  supple- 
nanL  Concerning  any  of  the  other  books  of  the  new  Testament,  Eusebius  is 
totally  silent.  McSheim's  Commentaries,  translated  by  Mr.  Vidal,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
Sloeeb,  in  Vom  learned  Commentatio  Critica  de  Libronim  Nov.  Test.  Canone,  ^pp. 
1A3,  ef  sef  .  8vo.  Franckfort,  1755^)  has  given  the  opinions  of  Ens,  Lampe,  Frickiue, 
Dodwell,  Vitringa,  and  Dupin.  He  adopts  the  last,  which  in  substance  correB- 
ponds  wHh  that  above  given,  and  defends  it  at  considerable  length.  Ibid.  pp.  1I<^ 
<r  #e«. 

S  Ldtfdner's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  448.  4to.  sdit. 

3  Bp.  Tomline's  Elemento  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  370.  Jones  on  the 
GuKm,  voL  L  p.  41.  Oxford,  1798. 
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tant,  were  addressed  only  to  individnab,  or  to  no  persons  at  all :  and 
we  have  no  authority  to  affirm  that  they  were  reao  m  pubfic;  on  the 
contrary,  we  know  that  a  liberal  education  was  uncommon,  books 
were  scarce,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  confined  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  every  nation. 

The  New  Testament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of  the  world, 
while  profane  writers  were  limited  to  one  nation  or  to  one  country. 
An  uninterrupted  succession  of  writers,  from  the  apostoh'c  ages  to 
the  present  time,  (many  of  whom  were  men  of  distinguished  learning 
and  acuteness,)  either  quote  the  sacred  writings,  or  make  allusions 
to  them  :  and  these  quotations  and  allusions,  as  will  be  shown  in  a 
subsequent  page,  are  made  not  only  by  friends,  but  also  by  enemies. 
This  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  best  classic  authors :  and  as  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  were  made  in  the  second  century,  which 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  centuries  mor^  were  greatly  multiplied,  it 
became  absdutely  iroposable  to  forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt  die 
sacred  text,  unless  we  suppose  that  men  of  different  nations,  senti- 
ments, and  languages,  and  often  exceedingly  hostile  to  each  other, 
should  all  agree  in  one  forsery.  This  argument  is  so  strong,  that,  if 
we  deny  the  authentici^  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  widi  a  thou* 
sand  times  greater  propriety  reject  all  the  other  writings  in  the  world  ; 
—  we  may  even  throw  aside  human  tesdmony.^  But  as  this  subject 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  (for  the  arguments  that  prove  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  New  Testament  also  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion),  we  shall  consider  it  more  at  length ;  and  having  first 
shown  that  the  books,  which  compose  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  not  spurious,  we  shall  briefly  con^der  the  positive  evidence 
for  their  authenticity. 

A  genuine  book,  as  aheady  remarked,  is  one  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears  as  its  author  ;  the;  opposite  to  genuine  is  nmn- 
ousy  supposititious,  or,  as  some  critics  term  it,  pseuaq^igiyqJiat,  that 
which  IS  clandestinely  put  in  the  place  of  another.  The  reasons 
which  may  induce  a  critic  to  suspect  a  work  to  be  i^urious,  are  stat- 
ed by  Michaelis  to  be  the  folbwmg  : 

1.  When  doubts  have  been  entertamed  firom  its  first  appearance  in 
the  worki,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  as- 
cribed ; — 2.  When  the  immediate  firiends  of  the  pretended  author, 
who  were  able  to  decide  upcm  the  subject,  have  denied  it  to  be  his 
production  ;  -*  3.  When  a  long  series  of  years  has  elapsed  after  his 
death,  in  which  the  book  was  unknown,  and  in  which  it  must  una- 
voidably have  been  mentioned  and  quoted,  had  it  really  existed ; — 
4.  When  the  style  is  different  from  mat  of  his  other  writings,  or,  ia 
case  no  other  remain,  different  from  that  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected ;  —  5.  When  events  are  recorded  which  happened  later 
than  the  time  of  the  pretended  author ;  —  6.  When  opinions  are  ad- 
vanced which  contradict  those  he  is  known  to  maintain  in  his  other 
writings.    Though  this  latter  argument  alone  leads  to  no  positive 

I  EttcyolopttdiA  Britaanlcft,  vol.  zrii.  p.  136.  3d  edit. 
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GODcluaoD,  ance  every  man  is  liable  to  change  hb  opinion,  or, 
tfarougli  forgetfulness,  to  vury  in  the  corcumstances  of  the  same  rela« 
Md,  of  vittch  Josephns,  in  his  Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews, 
affords  a  ^liidng  example. 

Now,  erf's!!  £ese  various  grounda  for  denying  a  work  to  be  genu- 
ine, not  one  can  be  applied  with  justice  to  the  New  Testament.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any  one  doubted  of  its  au- 
thenticity in  the  period  in  wliich  it  first  appeared ;  —  Secondly,  no 
andent  accounts  are  on  record,  whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  spu- 
rious ; — Thirdly,  no  considerable  period  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
the  apostles,  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  unknown ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  it  in  the  second  century  are  still  more  numerous;  — 
Fourtliiy,  no  argument  can  be  brought  in  its  disfavour  from  the 
nature  of  the  style,  it  being  exactly  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
die  apostles,  not  Attic  but  Jewish  Greek  ;  —  Fiftlily,  no  facts  are  re- 
oxded,  which  happened  after  their  death ;  —  Lastly,  no  docti'ines  are 
maintahied,  which  contradict  the  known  tenets  of  the  authors,  since, 
brides  the  New  Testament,  no  writings  of  the  apostles  are  m  exist- 
ence. But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Testament  be  it  spoken,  it 
contains  numerous  contradictions  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
fuhers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  whose  morality  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  recommends  fortitude  and  submission 
to  unavddable  evils,  but  not  that  enthusiastic  ardour  for  martyi'dom, 
for  which  those  centuries  are  distinguished :  the  New  Testament  also 
aOudes  to  ceremonies,  which,  in  the  following  ages  were  disused  or 
unknown ;  all  which  circumstances  infallibly  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
a  productbn  of  either  of  those  centuries.^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  conaderations  it  is  evident,  that  there  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  tliese  books  are  as  certainly 
genuine,  as  the  most  indisputable  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
But  that  the  g^niineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  do 
not  rest  on  merely  negative  proof,  wq  have  evidence  the  most  du-ect 
and  positive  whicn  can  be  desired,  and  this  evidence  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads;  namely,  1.  The  Impossibility  ofaforgeryj 
arising  fit»n  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  — '2.  External  or  Histo* 
riealEmdenu,  arising  from  the  antient  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Heathen 
testimonies  in  its  favour,  and  also  horn  the  antient  versions  of  the  New 
Testament,  pdiich  were  made  into  various  languages  in  the  very  first 
^es  of  the  church,  and  which  versions  are  still  extant ;  —  and,  3. 
Memal  Evidencej  arising  from  the  character  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  from  its  language  and  style,  from  the  circumstan- 
tiafi^r  of  the  narrative,  and  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  of  the  ac- 
counts delivered  in  the  New  Testament  widi  the  history  of  those  times. 

1.  T%e  iKPossiBiLiTT  OF  A  FOROERT,  arisijig  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself  is  evident. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic  in  any 

1  MiphaeUi*0  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  25—30, 
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place,  vihere  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and  well  qualified  to 
detect  the  fraud.^    Now  the  Jews  were  the  most  vicJent  enemies  of 
Christianity :  they  put  its  founder  to  death ;  they  perseoited  his  dis- 
ciples with  implacaole  fury ;  and  th^  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new 
religion  in  its  birth.    If  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  been 
forged,  would  not  the  Jews  have  detected  the  imposture  P    Is  there  a 
single  instance  on  record,  where  a  few  mdividuals  hare  imposed  a 
liistory  upon  the  world  against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  ? 
Would  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  received  the  gospels,  if  they 
had  not  had  sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  really  appeared 
among  them,  and  performed  tlie  miracles  ascribed  to  him  ?  Cfr  would 
the  churches  at  Rome  or  at  Corinth  have  acknowl^ed  the  episdes 
addressed  to  them  as  the  genuine  works  of  Saint  raul,  if  he  had 
never  preached  among  them  ?     Or,  supposing  any  impostor  to  have 
attempted  the  invention  and  distribution  of  writings  under  his  name, 
or  the  names  of  the  other  aposdes,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have 
been  received  without  contradiction  in  all  the  Christian  communities 
of  the  three  several  quarters  of  the  globe  ?  We  might  as  well  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  history  of  the  reformation  is  the  invention  of  histori- 
ans, and  that  no  revolution  happened  in  Great  Britain  during  the  se- 
venteenth century,  or  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.*    Indeed,  fircwn  the 
marks  of  integrity,  simplicity,  and  fidelity,  which  every  where  pervade 
the  writings  of  the  aposdes,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  would  not 
have  attempted  a  forgery  :  and,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt  in  the 
apostolic  age,  when  the  things  are  said  to  have  happened,  every  per- 
son must  have  been  sensible  of  the  forgery.     As  die  volume,  called 
the  New  Testament,  consists  of  several  pieces  which  are  ascribed  to 
eight  persons,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  an  imposture ;  for 
if  they  had  written  in  concert,  they  would  not  differ,  (as  in  a  subse- 
quent page  we  shall  see  that  they  do),  in  slight  matters ;  and  if  one 
man  wrote  the  whole,  there  would  not  be  such  a  diversity,  as  we  see 
in  the  style  of  the  difierent  pieces.    If  the  aposdes  were  all  honest, 
they  were  incapable  of  a  forgery ;  and  if  they  were  all  knaves,  they 
were  unlikely  to  labour  to  render  men  virtuous.     If  some  of  them 
were  honest,  and  the  rest  cheats,  the  latter  could  not  have  deceived 
the  former,  in  respect  to  matters  of  fact ;  nor  is  it  jm>bable  that  im- 
postors would  have  attempted  a  forgery  which  would  have  exposed 
them  to  many  inconveniences.     Had  parts  of  the  Scripture  been  fa- 
bricated in  the  second  or  third  century  by  obscure  persons,  their  for^ 
geries  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  intelligent  and  respectable : 
and  if  pious  and  learned  men  had  forged  certain  passages,  dieir  frauds, 
however  well  intended,  would  have  been  discovered  by  the  captious 

1  Witnen  (to  mention  no  other  inetanees)  the  •ttempt  nnsaoeee^aUy  made  a 
few  years  since  by  Mr.  Ireland,  junior,  in  his  celebrated  Shakspearian  Mannacripto, 
the  fabrication  of  which  was  detected  by  the  late  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  matfterly  "In- 
quiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  miscenaneoas  Papers  and  leiral  instminent* 
pubhshed  December  24, 17^5,  and  attributed  to  ShaJLspeare,  Qaeen  Eli«beth,  and 
Henry  Earl  of  Southampton.*' 8vo.  London,  1796 

«  Micbaelis,  yoI.  i.  p.  31.    Ency.  Brit.  vol.  xrii.  p.  135. 
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and  insn^ttficant,  who  are  ever  prone  to  criticise  their  superiors  io  vir- 
me  or  aUIities.  If  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  in  one  kingdom,  forg- 
ed certain  passages  of  Scripture,  the  copies  in  the  hands  of  laymen 
would  disixiver  such  foreery :  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
obtain  credit  for  such  a  forgery  in  other  nations,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  having  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew,  their  gos- 
pels^ which  were  written  in  the  former  language,  contain  many  He- 
brew idioms  and  words.  Hence  we  may  be  certain  that  the  gospels 
were  not  forged  by  those  early  Christian  writers  or  lathers  (as  diey 
are  caDed)  who  were  strangers  to  Hebrew,  since  in  such  case  the^ 
would  not  abound  with  Hebrew  words ;  nor  by  Justin  Mar^r,  On- 
gen,  or  Epphanius,  since  the  s^le  of  the  Greek  writings  of  uese  fa- 
thers diflfers  from  that  of  the  gospels.  Lastly,  as  the  New  Testament 
is  not  calculated  to  advance  the  private  mterest  of  priests  or  rulers,  it 
ooold  not  be  forged  by  the  cler^  or  by  princes :  and  as  its  teachers 
sufifered  m  propagating  it,  and  as  it  was  not  the  established  religion 
of  any  nation  for  three  hundred  years,  it  is  perfecdy  absurd  to  sup- 
pose it  the  o£pring  of  priestcraft,  or  mere  political  contrivance.  For 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  no  man  had  my  thing  to  dread  from 
eaqnsiag  a  forgery  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  because, 
duriqg  that  time,  the  Christians  had  not  the  power  of  punishing  in- 
fonners.^  It  was  therefore  morally  impossible,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing,  that  those  books  could  be  forged. 

2.  Satisfactory  as  the  preceding  argument  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticiry  of  the  New  Testament,  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
a  fargeryt  unquestionably  is,  the  direct  and  positive  testimony  arising 
from  the  BXTEBNAL  or  bistobicai.  evidencje;  is  by  no  means  inferior 
in  decisiveness  or  importance.  This  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
testinaony  of  antient  writers,  who  have  quoted  or  alluded  to  the  book5 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  by  antient  versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  various  languages,  which  are  still  extant.  The  books  of  tftfi 
If  em  Testasnent  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Chrtstian 
writers,  as  well  as  by  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith^  who  may  be 
traced  back  in  regular  succession  from  the  present  time  io  the  apostolic 

His  sort  of  evidence.  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked,  "  is  of  all  others 
the  most  unquestionable,  die  least  liable  to  any  practices  of  fraud,  and 
is  not  dimintshed  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History 
of  his  own  Times,  mserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's 
Histixy.     One  such  insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's  Histo- 

1  Dr.  Kmi^B  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  150, 151.  8vo. 
Dnblin,  1T95.  The  argument  above,  briefly  stated,  is  urged  at  length  with  much 
ftiree  and  aoenracy  by  Abbadie,  in  his  Traite  de  1&  Verity  de  la  Reu^n  Chretien- 
ne,  torn.  ii.  pp.  3((->45.    Amsterdam,  1719. 

9  In  the  nnt  edition  of  this  work,  the  historical  evidence  for  the  g^enuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  was  exhibited  chronolopcally  from  the  Apos- 
tolic •£«  down  to  the  fourth  century  ;  but  as  the  chronological  series  of  that  evi- 
dence Ttas  been  cavilled  at  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  it  is  now  traced  p^J^''' 
wards  fean  the  fourth  century  to  the  Apostolic  Age,  for  the  weighty  and  satisfac- 
tofT  reeaooa  (which  do  not  ainit  of  abridgment),  assigned  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his 
**  Courae  of  Lectuies  oa  Dxvinity/'  put  v.  pp.  11^19. 
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ry  was  extant  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had  been 
read  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  it  was  received  by  Bishop  Burnet  as  the 
work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him  as  an  authentic 
account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates ;  and  it  wHl  be  a  proof  of 
these  points  a  thousand  years  hence,  or  as  long  as  the  book  exist.'^^ 
This  simple  instance  may  serve  to  point  out  to  a.  reader,  who  is  little 
accustomed  to  such  researches,  the  nature  and  value  of  the  argu- 
ment 

In  examining  die  quotations  from  the  New.  Testament,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  tlie  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  learned  Professor  Hug* 
has  laid  down  the  following  principles,  the  ccMisideratiotf  of  which  witi 
be  sufficient  to  solve  nearly  all  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
against  their  citations. 

1.  The  antient  Christian  writers  cite  the  Old  Testament  with  great- 
er exactness  than  the  New  Testament ;  because  the  former,  being 
less  generally  known,  required  positive  quotations,  rather  than  vague 
allusions  and  perhaps  also  evinced  more  erudition  in  the  person  who 
appealed  to  its  testimony. 

2.  In  passages  taken  from  the  kistoriad  books  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  we  seldom  meet  with  the  identical  words  of  the  author 
cited  :  but  this  does  not  prevent  allusions  to  circumstances,  or  to  the 
sense,  in  very  many  instances,  from  rendering  evident  both  the  origin 
of  the  passage  and  the  design  of  the  author. 

3.  Quotations  from  the  didactic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
generally  very  exact,  and  accompanied  with  the  name  of  the  author 
quoted.     In  this  case  his  name  is,  indeed,  generally  necessary. 

4.  In  like  manner,  when  quotations  are  made  from  the  episdes  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  name  of  the  author  cited  is  generally  given, 
especially  when  the  passage  is  not  literally  stated. 

5.  The  fatiiers  often  amplify  sentences  of  Scriptin-e,  to  which  they 
allude :  in  which  case  they  disregard  the  words,  in  order  to  develope 
the  ideas  of  the  sacred  writers. 

6.  When  Irenaeus,  and  the  fathers  who  followed  him,  relate  die 
actions  or  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  almost  always  appeal  to 
£tf?i,  and  not  to  the  evangdist  whom  they  copy.  The  Lord  haA 
said  i^—  The  Lord  hath  done  it — are  their  expressions,  even  in 
those  instances,  where  the  conformity  of  their  writings  with  our  copies 
is  not  sufficiendy  striking  to  exclude  all  uncertamty  respecting  die 
source  whence  they  drew  the  facts  or  sayings  related  by  ibem.  (This 
remark  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  because,  of  all  the  antient 
fathers,  Irenaeus?  is  he  who  has  rendered  the  strongest  and  most  ex- 
press testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  our  four  gospels,  and  who  has 
cohsequendy  drawn  from  them  the  facts  and  discourses  which  he  has 
related  in  his  writings.) 


1  Paley'B  Evideneet!,  -vol.  i.  p.  173. 

2  Melanges  de  Religion,  de  Morale,  et  de  Critique  Sacrce,  torn.  ir.  pp.  83, 84. ; 
where  the  remarks  above  given  are  translated  from  Prof.  Hug's  (Gennwi)  Intr*- 
duction  to  the  writings  of  tlie  New  Testament. 

3  The  testimony  oflroniEua  is  given  in  pp.  8^.  84.  infra. 
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7.  Lastly,  it  must  on  no  account  be  forgotten,  that  the  quotations 
of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  compared  wi£  our  printed  editions,  or 
our  texha  recq^ttu,  but  with  the  text  of  their  church,  and  of  the  age  in 
which  tbey  lived  ;  which  text  was  sometimes  purer,  though  most  fre- 
quently less  correct  than  ours,  and  always  exhibits  diversities,  in 
tfaemsehnes  indeed  of  little  importance,  but  which  nevertheless  would 
be  sufficient  to  disguise  the  phrase  cited  from  readers,  who  should  be 
inaltemive  to  or  ibrgetful  of  that  circumstance. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  we  commence  the  series  of  testiroo- 
mes  to  the  genuineness  and  audientici^  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  fiimisbed  by  the  quotations  of  antient  Christian  writers,  with  the 
bdiersof  theyimr^A  century;  because  from  that  century  downwaids, 
the  works  of  Christian  writers  are  so  full  of  references,  to  the  New 
Testament,  that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  adduce  tlieir  testinKHiies, 
espedaUy  a^  they  would  only  prove  that  the  books  of  Scripture  never 
lost  tbar  character  or  authority  with  the  Christian  church.  The  wit- 
nesses to  the  genuineness  of  die  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  this 
century,  are  very  numerous ;  but,  as  it  would  extend  this  chapter  to 
coo  great  a  length,  were  we  to  detail  them  all,  it  may  suffice  to  re- 
mark, that  we  have  not  fewer  than  tun  distinct  catalogues  of  these 
books.  Sis  agree  exactly  with  our  present  canon  ;  namely,  the  lists 
of  Atbanasius  (a.  d.  31 5y  Epiphanius  (a.  d.  370),^  Jerome  (a.  d« 
892),^  Rufinus  (a.  d.  390),^  Augustine,*  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa 
(a.  i>.  394),  and  of  the  forty -four  bishops  assembled  in  the  third  coun- 
cil of  Carthage  (at  which  Augustine  was  present,  a.  n.  397).*  Of 
die  other  four  ca^ogues,  those  of  Cyril  Bishop  of  Jerusalem''  (a.  d. 
340),  of  the  bishops  at  the  council  of  Laodicea*  (a.  d.  364),  and  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  (a,  d.  375),^  are 
the  same  with  our  canon,  excepting  that  the  Revelation  is  omitted  ; 
and  Philaster  or  Philastriu,^^  Bishop  of  Brixia  or  Brescia  (a.  d.  380), 
in  his  list,  omits  the  epistle  to  the.Hebreivs  and  the  Reveladon, 
though  he  acknowledges  both  these  books  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

Of  these  various  catal(^es,  that  of  Jerome  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble. He  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
■         I    II    ■      I     ■   ■  ■    ■«    ■ .        i  ■■       1. 1  ii  I 

1  Tlie  testimony  of  Athanasitis  will  be  found  at  full  lengrth  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
CredibUity  of  the  Gospel  History,  port  ii.  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  280—294.  of  the  8vo. 
cditkm,  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  368 — 406.  of  the  4to.  edition.  The  testimonies,  adduced  in 
Lardner,  may  likewise  be  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Professor  Less's  valuable  work 
en  **  The  Authenticity,  uncorrupted  Preservation,  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
Uraeot/'  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdom,  8vo.  London,  1804  ',  and  especially  in  C.  F. 
Bchmi^us's ''  Histona  Antiqua  et  Vindioatio  Canonis  Sacri  Veteris  Novique  Tes- 
*  '  8vo.  LipsiiB,  1775. 


5  Lardner,  dvo.'  vol.  iv.  pp.  311—319 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  416—420. 

3  Ihid.  Bvo.  vol.  V.  pp.  1—74  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  531—^72. 

4  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  75—78  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  573—574. 

*  nrid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  81—123  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  576—599. 

6  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  v.  pp.  79, 80  j  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  574,  575. 

7  Ibid.Bvo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  299—303  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409—411. 

•  Canon  50.  The  canons  of  this  council  were,  not  long  afterwards,  received 
tnio  the  body  of  the  canons  of  the  universal  church.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv-  PP- 
308—311 ;  Ito.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414—416. 

9  Laidner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  406—411 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  469—472. 
W  Ibid.  8to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  490—501 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  622,  523. 
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crduned  Presbyter  by  Paufinus,  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  378,  about 
which  tune  he  b  placed  by  Bp.  Marsh,  I^.  Cave,  and  others,  though 
Dr.  Lardner  (whose  date  we  have  followed)  places  him  about  the  year 
393,  when  be  wrote  his  celebrated  book  of  illustrious  men.  ^'  It  is 
well  known  that  Jerome  was  the  roost  learned  of  the  Latin  fathers : 
and  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  hot  only  by  his  profound  erudition, 
but  by  his  extensive  researches,  his  various  travels,  and  his  long  re^- 
dence  in  Palestine,  to  bvestigate  the  authenticity  of  the  several  books, 
which  compose  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  books  he  has  given  a 
calaloeue  in  his  epistle  to  Paulinus,  on  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.^ He  begins  his  catalogue  (wliich  is  nearly  at  the  cbse  of  the 
episde)  with  the  four  evangeUsts,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  mentions  as  another  work  of  St.  Luke, 
whose  praise  is  b  the  Gospel.  He  says  that  St.  Paul  wrote  epistles 
to  seven  churches  :  these  seven  churches  are  such  as  we  find  m  die 
tides  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  contained  in  our  present  copies  of 
the  New  Testament.  Of  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  observes, 
that  most  persons  (namely  in  the  Latin  church)  did  not  consider  it  as 
an  epistle  of  St.  Paul :  but  we  shall  presently  see  diat  his  own  opi- 
nion was  different.  He  fiirther  states,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timotfay, 
Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  seven  catholic  episdes  he  ascribes  to 
James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  and  expressly  says  that  they  were  apos- 
tles. And  he  concludes  Ms  catalogue  with  the  remark,  that  the  Re- 
veladon  of  John  has  as  many  mysteries  as  words.  This  cata- 
logue accords  with  the  books  wliich  we  receive  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  the  episde  to  the  Hebrews.  The  rejection  of  this  epis- 
tle b  a  &ct,  which  Jerome  has  not  attempted  to  conceal :  and  there- 
fore, a4  he  confidendy  speaks  of  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, his  testimony  is  so  much  the  more  in  their  favour.  As  we 
are  now  concerned  with  a  statement  of  fiaicts,  it  would  be  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose  to  mquire  into  the  causes,  which  induced  the 
Latin  church  to  reject  die  Episde  to  the  Hebrews.  But  whatever 
those  causes  may  have  been,  they  did  not  warrant  the  rgecdon  of  it, 
m  the  estimadon  of  Jerome  himself.  For  in  his  catalogue  of  Eccle- 
siasdcal  writers,  or,  as  it  is  frequendy  called,  his  Trcause  of  Illustri- 
ous Men,  and  in  the  ardcle  relating  to  St.  Paul,  Jerome  expressly  as- 
serts that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews.  And  in  liis 
Episde  to  Dardanus,^  alluding  to  the  then  prevailing  custom  in  tlie 
Latin  church  to  reject  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  he  adds,  "  But  we 
receive  it ;"  and  he  assigns  this  powerful  reason,  wliich  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  give  in  his  own  words,  *  nequaquam  hujus  temporis  cmisuetudi- 
nemj  sed  veierum  scriptCMiun  auctorkatem  sequentes.'  —  To  his  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  added  his  revision 
of  the  Latin  version,  which  revision  contained  the  same  books  as  we 
have  at  present."^    In  diis  revision  Jerome  was  employed  by  Dama- 

1  Tom.  iv.  part  2.  col.  568.  od.  Martianay. 

8  Tom.  ii.  col.  608. 

3  Bp.  Marsh's  Course  of  Lectures  on  th«  severaj  Bnndies  of  DiruuHft  P^  ^ 
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sus,  then  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  cdlate  many  antient  Crreek  copies  of 
the  New  Testament,  mid  by  them  to  correct  the  Latin  version  then 
in  use,  ivherever  they  appeared  to  disagree  maierially  with  the  trae 
origHial.  This  task,  he  tells  us,  he  performed  with  great  care  in  the 
tour  Goqieis,  about  the  year  384 ;  and  he  made  the  same  use  of  the 
Greek  ct^ies  in  his  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Episdes  to  the  Ga- 
ladans,  Ephesians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  most  probably  also  in 
fab  commentaries  on  die  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  next  disdnguished  writer  anterior  to  Jerome,  was  EusebiuS) 
Ksiiop  of  Caesarea,  who  flourished  in  the  year  31,5, —  a  man  of  ex* 
traofdinaiy  learning,  diligence,  and  judgment,  and  singularly  studious 
m  the  Scriptures.  He  received  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
nearly  as  we  have  them,  and  in  his  various  writings  has  produced 
qootatioiis  finom  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them.  His  chief  work  is  his  Ec* 
clesastieal  History,  in  which  he  records  the  history  of  Christianiiy 
fiom  its  commencement  to  his  own  time  ;  and  having  diligendy  read 
the  works  of  Christian  antiquity,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing  what  writings  had  been  received  as  the  genuine  productions  of 
liie  ^losdes  and  evangelists,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  twenty-fouith 
cliapcers  of  his  third  book,  he  has  particularly  treated  on  the  various 
books  of  the  New  Testament ;  land  in  the  twenty-^fifth  chapter  he  has 
ddivered,  not  his  own  private  (pinion,  but  the  opinion  of  the  churAy 
mo^KiffmgBcn  leamSbHfte,  the  sum  of  what  he  had  found  in  the  writings  of 
die  primitive  Christians.  As  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  reduces 
die  books  of  die  New  Testament  into  die  three  following  classes. 

L  OfMXo^ouftfvflu  Ffaqwf  {eaufuikvyntt^wi ;  or  a\if^»c  xai  a«'Xacot)  that 
is,  writings  whidi  were  universaUy  received  as  die  genuine  works  of 
the  persons  whose  names  the^  bear.  In  this  class  Eusebius  reckons, 
1.  The  four  Gospels ;  2.  The  Acts  of  die  Aposdes ;  3.  The  Eps- 
tles  of  St.  Paul ;  4.  The  first  Episde  of  St.  John  ;  5.  The  first  Epis- 
de  of  St.  Peter.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  might  also  perhaps  be 
piaoed  in  this  class,  because  some  think  its  authenticity  incontroverti- 
ble, yet  the  megority  leave  the  matter  undetermined. 

n.  AvnXf^ofjkevoH  Pfo^,  diat  is,  writings  on  whose  authenticity  the 
antients  were  not  unanimous*  According  to  Eusebius,  even  these 
have  the  majority  of  voices  among  the  antients  in  their  favour.  He 
expressly  calls  them  yvugtiuav  h^Ms  rwe  roXXw^  (writings  acknowledged 
by  miOtt  to  be  genuine),  and  ^ra^a  trXsi^off  rw  BxxKntfuxjUxMv  yijyui^xoyavag 
(received  h)r  die  majonty).  A  few  doubted  of  dieir  authenticity ;  and 
therefore  Eusebius  ranks  them  under  the  class  of  contested  books.  In 
this  class  he  enumerates,  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  1. 
Hie  Epistle  of  St  James ;  2.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  ;  3.  The  se- 
cond Episde  of  St.  Peter ;  4.  The  second  and  diird  Episdes  of  St. 
John.  The  Revelation  of  Su  John,  he  adds,  is  also  by  some  placed 
in  this  dass.^ 

QI.  Nfihoi  r^offlu,  that  is,  writings  confessedly  spurious.    Among 

1  For,  ia  ««rly  times,  Boxne  believed  tint  tliie  work  was  not  composed  by  ^oho 
tke  Aportle,  but  by  a  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  or  by  some  other  {>er8oa. 
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these  he  enumerates  the  acts  of  St  Paul :  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  ; 
the  Revelation  of  St.  Peter ;  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ;  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  Grospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

Besides  these,  Eusebius  mentions  certain  books  which  may  coosti- 
tu:e  a  fourth  class,  ^for  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  is  not  remarkably  perspicuous) ;  viz. 

ly . .  ArovoL  KM  dv&if^vi^  (absurd  and  impious) ;  that  is,  writings  which 
had  been  uawersaUy  rgeded.  as  evidently  tpurunu.  In  this  class  h« 
iachides  the  Gospels  of  Peter,  of  Thomas,  and  of  Matthias ;  the  Acts 
of  Andrew,  of  John,  and  of  other  aposdes.  These  writings,  says  he, 
contain  evident  errors,  are  written  in  a  style  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  apostles,  and  have  not  been  thought  worthy  of  being  men* 
tioned  by  any  one  of  the  antients.^ 

A  few  years  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  or  about  the  year  300, 
AfiNOBius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,^  and  L^cTANTros 
his  pupil,^  composed,  among  other  works,  elaborate  vindications  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  prove  their  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  although  they  did  not  cite  them  by  name, 
because  they  addressed  their  works  to  the  Gentiles.  Lactantius  in- 
deed assigns  this  very  reason  for  his  reserve ;  notwithstanding  wfaich^ 
Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  *^  he  seems  to  show  that  the  Christians  of  that 
tune  were  so  habituated  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  it  was  not 
easy  for  them  to  avoid  the  use  of  it,  whenever  tney  discoursed  upon 
thiigs  of  a  religious  nature." 

During  the  next  preceding  forty  years,  the  imperfect  remains  of 
numerous  writers^  are  still  extant,  in  which  they  either  cite  the  Hi»- 
toncal  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  or  speak  of  them  m  terms 
of  profound  respect;  but  the  testimony  of  Victorinus  Bishop  of 
Pettaw  in  Germany  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the 
remoteness  of  his  situation  from  that  of  Origen  and  Cyprian,  who 
were  Africans.  Victorinus  wrote  commentaries  on  diiFerent  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  an  exposition  of  some  passages  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  a  commentary  on  the  .Apocalypse,  and  various  ccmtroversial 
treatises  against  the  heretics  of  his  day ;  in  which  we  have  valuable 
and  most  explicit  testimonies  to  almost  every  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.* 

Of  all  die  fathers  who  flourished  in  die  third  century^  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  unquestionably  was  Origen,  who  was  bom  in 
Egjpt  A.  D.  184  or  185,  and  died  about  the  year  253.  It  is  said  of 
hirc,  that  he  did  not  so  much  recommend  Christianity  by  what  be 
preached  or  wrote,  as  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.     So  great,  in- 

1  Lardner,  8to.  vol.  it.  pp.  200— SS75 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  355—905. 
a  Ibid.  8yo.  vol.  iv.  pp,  1—34  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  344—357. 

3  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  34^-87 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  357—393. 

4  As  Novatufl,  Rome,  a.  d.  251 ;  Diooysias,  Rome,  ▲.  d.  359 ;  ConunodiaD,  a.  d. 
270;  Anatolius,  Laodicea,  a.  d.  270 ;  Theogrnortua,  a.  D.  383 ;  MeUiodios,  Lveia. 
A.  0.  390 ;  and  Phileas  Bishop  o£  Thmois  in iBgypt,  a.  d.  296.  Accounta  of  theae 
writers,  and  extracta  from  their  testimonies  to  the  New  Testament,  are  ooUeeted 
and  ffiven  at  len^  by  Dr.  Lardner,  rWorks,  vol.  iii.  8vo.  or,  vol.  ii.  4to.> 

«  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  28&-303 ;  4tQ.  vol.  ii.  pp.  86— 9a 
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deed,  vns  the  esdmation  m  which  he  was  held,  even  among  the  hed- 
theB  phifesophers,  that  they  dedicated  their  writings  to  him,  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  hisrevisai.^  Of  the  critical  labcuirs  of  Origen  upon 
the  Scrqmires,  we  have  spoken  at  ccmsiderable  length  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  Work  f  but,  besides  these,  (which  in  themselves  form  a 
deciaVe  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  die  Scriptures),  he  wrote  a 
tbree-lbld  exposition  of  all  the  books  of  the  Scripture,  viz.  scholia  or 
short  notes,  tomes  or  extensive  commentaries,  in  which  he  employed* 
mU  his  Jeaming,  cridcal,  sacred,  and  profane,  and  a  variety  of  homilies 
and  tracts  lor  the  people.  Although  a  small  portion  only  of  his  works 
has  come  down  to  us,  yet  in  them  he  uniformly  bears  testimony  to 
the  authenticity  of  tlie  New  Testament,  as  we  now  have  it;  and  he 
is  the  6rst  writer  who  has  given  us  a  perfect  catalogue  of  those  books 
iriiich  Chrisdans  unanimously  (or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them) 
have  considered  as  the  genuine  and  divinely  inspired  writings  of  the 


Greoobt  Bisliop  of  Neo-Cssarea,^  and  DioNTsroa  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,'  were  pupils  of  Origen ;  so  that  their  testimonies  to  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  in  fact  but  repetitions 
of  his.  In  the  writings  of  Cyprian  Bishop  of  Carthage,  wno  flou- 
lisfaed  a  few  years  after  Origen,  and  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  258, 
we  have  most  copious  quotations  from  almost  all  tlie  books  of  the 
New  Testament.* 

Further,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  third  century,  diere 
are  extant  fragments  of  several  writers,  in  all  of  which  there  is 
aooie  reference  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  Caius, 
smmamed  Romanus,  who  was  a  presbyter  of  die  church  of  Rome,^ 
quotes  ail  the  episdes  of  Saint  Paul  as  his  genuine  productions, 
except  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  has  omitted  to  enu- 
laerate  among  the  rest.  Hippolittus  Portuensis  also  has  several 
references  to  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.^  Ammo* 
Kius  ccHnposed  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,^  and  Julius 
Atricanus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
die  geDealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  delivered  by  the  evangelists  Matthew 
andLuke.*^ 

From  the  third  century  we  now  ascend  to  the  second^  in  which 
flourished  Tgrtullian,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Carthi^e, 
who  was  bom  in  the  year  160  and  died  about  the  year  220.  He 
became   a  Montanist  about  the   year  200;  and  Christian   writers 

1  Eiuebiiit,  Hiat.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  19. 

S  See  Vol.  11.  Part  L  Chap.  V.  Sect.  I.  J  2.  infra, 

3  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ti.  pp.  443—544 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  51f>— 575. 

4  nnd.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  25—57  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  591—608. 

5  Diid-  8vo.  vol.  m.  pp.  57—132 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  609-650. 
«  n>id.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  133—183 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3—30. 

"7  Eoaebiiis,  Hi«t.  Ecol.  lib.  vi.  c.  20.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  872—379 ;  4to. 
vol.  L  pp.  481—484. 
a  Lttdaer,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  397—413 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  495-503. 
•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  op.  413—430 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  503-513. 
10  EoMbitts,  Hitt.  Eecl.  lib.  i.  c.  7.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431*^41 ;  4to.  vol. 

i.pp.5i:^-&i6. 
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have  commonly  distmguished  what  he  wrote  befisre  that  period, 
and  what  he  published  afterwards.  His  tesdmooy,  however,  10 
the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  both  beiare  and  after  he 
embraced  the  tenets  of  Mootanus,  is  exactly  the  same.  He  oni* 
fimniy  recognises  the  four  Gospels,  as  written  by  the  evangelists 
to  whom  we  ascribe  tbem ;  distinguishing  Matdiew  and  John  as 
aposdes,  and  Mark  and  Luke  as  apostdical  men;  and  asserdng 
the  authority  of  their  writings  as  ins[Hred  books,  acknowledged  by 
the  Christian  church  from  their  original  date.  His  works  are  filled 
with  quotations  by  name,  and  with  long  extracts  fix>m  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Episde  of  James,  the  second 
Episde  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  tlurd  Episdes  of  John.  But 
if  an  author  does  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  mere  silence  in  regard  to  any 
book  is  no  argument  against  it.  Dr.  Lardner  has  observed,  thai 
the  quotations  from  the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
Tertullian,  ai^e  both  longer  and  more  numerous  than  the  quotations 
are  from  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  in  writers  of  aB  characters,  for 
several  ages.  Further,  Tertullian  has  expressly  affirmed  that> 
when  he  wrote,  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  open  to  the  inspection 
of  aU  the  world,  both  Christians  and  Heathens,  witiioot  exception* 
And  it  also  appears,  that  in  his  time  there  was  already  a  Ladn  veraoo 
of  some  part  of  the  New  Testament,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  it :  fcN*,  at 
least  in  one  instance,  he  appeab  firom  the  language  of  such  version  tt> 
the  authority  of  the  authentic  copies  in  Greek.* 

Contemporary  with  Tertullian  was  CLEMEirr  of  Alexandria,  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  four  Go^ls  were  writteD, 
and  quotes  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  so  often  by 
name,  and  so  amply,  that  to  extract  his  citations  would  fill  a  large 
portion  of  this  volume.  As  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Origen,  and 
travelled  in  quest  of  authentic  information,  and  did  not  give  his  assent 
to  the  Scriptures  until  he  had  accurately  examined  them,  his  testi- 
mony to  their  authenticity  possesses  the  greater  weight.^ 

Theophilds  Bishop  of  Antkxsh,  a.d.  181,  in  his  three  books  to 
Autolycus,  could  only  mention  the  Scriptures  occa^onally,  firom  the 
particular  object  he  had  in  view  :  but  he  has  evident  allusions  to  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
first  Episde  to  Timothy.^ 

Athenagoras,  a  philosopher  and  a  native  of  Athens,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  year  180,  is  the  most  polidied  and  elegant  author 
of  Christian  antiquity.  In  his  Apology*  for  the  Christians,  presented 
to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Dead,  he  has  indisputably  quoted  the  Gospels  of 

3  Sctamus  plane  non  sic  emo  in  Qraeo  authenUeo.  Tertnllion  de  Monoir.  o.  11. 
Lardner,  8yo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  250—287 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  416—436.  Sir  H.  mT  Well- 
wood's  Discounes  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revrialioa.  p*. 
230—232.  '  "^^ 

S  Lardner,  8ve.  vol  ii.  pp.  206—243 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  392-412. 

3  Ihid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  190—202;  4to.  voL  i. pp.  &i--389. 
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Matthew  aad  John,  the  EpisUea  to  the  Romaxis,  and  the  two  Epis- 
tles to  die  CcNinthians.^ 

Piior  to  these  writers  was  Irenjeus,  who  succeeded  the  martyr 
PochiBus  m  the  bisb^rick  of  Lyons  about  the  year  170,  or  perhaps 
a  few  years  later.     His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  authenti- 
city of  the  New  Testament  is  the  more  important  and  valuable, 
because  be  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disdple  of  Su 
JobOf  and  had   also  conversed  with  many  others  who  had  been 
jostnicted  by  the  aposdes  and  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Though  he  wrote  many  works,  his  five  books  against  heresies  are 
an  that  r^nain :  in  these  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  heathen  authors,  and  the  absurd  and  intricate  notions  of  the 
herecics,  as  well  as  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.    Though  he  has  no  where  given  us  a  professed  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  learn  from  his  treatise  that  he 
tecOTed  as  authentic  and  canonical  Scriptures,  and  ascribed  to  the 
persGos  whose  names  they  bear,  the  four  Gospels  (the  authors  of 
wiuch  he  describes,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  written), 
the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Episdes 
10  the  Cralatians,  Ephesians,   Philippians,   and  Colossians,  the  first 
and  second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  two  Episdes  to  Ti- 
mothy, the  Episde  to  Titus  (all  which  Episdes  he  has  repeatedly 
ascribed  to  Paul),  the  two  Episdes  of  Peter,  and  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  of  John.    Irenieus  has  alluded  to  the  Episde  to  the  He- 
brews, but  he  is  silent  concerning  the  question,  whether  that  Episde 
was  written  by  Paul.     We  are  not,  however,  as  Bishop  Marsh  has 
well  observed,  to   attach  to  his   silence  more  importance  than  it 
deserves.     ^Irensus,  though  born   a  Greek,   was  transplanted  to 
the  Latin  church,  which  then  rgected  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews. 
If  therefore  be  had  quoted  it  as  authority  in  controversial  writings, 
be  would  have  afforded  his  adversaries  this  ready  answer,  that  ne 
produced  as  authority  what  was  not  allowed  by  his  own  church. 
And,  since  he  has  no  where  asserted,  that  Saint  Paul  was  not  the 
aodior  of  that  episde,  bis  mere  silence  argues  rather  the  custom  of 
the  Latin  church  (as  it  is  termed  by  Jerome),  than  the  opinion  of 
Irensus  himself.''^    He  has  quoted  me  Episde  of  James  once,  and 
lo  the  book  of  Revekdon  his  tesdmony  is  clear  and  positive :  he  has 
not  only  cited   it  very  often,  but  has  expressly  ascribed  it  to  the 
apostle  John,  and  has  distincdy  spoken  of   the  exact  and  antient 
eofies  of  this  book,  as  being  confirmed  by  the  agreeing  testim<Miy 
of  those  who  had  personally  conversed  with  John  himself. 

In  short,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  in  one  f<»rm  or  other, 
to  every  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Episde 
of  Philemon,  the  third  Episde  of  John,  and  the  Episde  of  Jude; 
which,  as  they  contain  no  point  of  doctrine,  could  not  affi>rd  any  mat- 
ties  for  quotations  in  the  particidar  controversies  in  which  Irencus 

1  Lardner,  8vo.  vol,  u.  pp.  180—187 ;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  377—381. 
fi  Bp.  Manh'0  Lectqios;  part  v.  p.  41.  ' 
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was  engaged,  whose  wrhiDgs  (h  must  be  recdiected)  were  whoDjr 
controversial. 

Considering  tbe  age  in  whieh  he  lived,  and  bis  access  to  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  infixrmation,  the  testsnony  of  Irensus  to  the  genuine- 
ness  and  audienticity  of  the  New  Testament,  gives  to  such  of  his 
writings  as  are  extant  a  perpetual  interest  and  value  in  the  Christian 
church :  for  his  ^^  quotatbns  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  so  long,  as  to  airord  undoulited  evidence  that  the  books  o[  tbe 
New  Testament,  wtidi  were  known  to  the  disdples  of  Polycarp,  are 
the  Mime  books  which  have  descended  to  the  present  age."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  preceding  remarks  it  majr  be  stated,  that  Irencus  men- 
tions ''lAe  Code  of  the  Kew  Teitamcnt  as  weU  as  the  Old^^  and  calls 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  "  the  Oracles  of  God,  and  Writings  die* 
toted  by  his  Word  and  Sjnrit."^ 

About  tlie  year  170,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antonmus,  th^ 
Christians  in  Gaul  suffered  a  terrible  persecution,  particularly  at  Vi- 
enne  and  Lyons,  whence  they  sent  an  affecting  narrative  to  their 
brethren  in  Asia.  In  this  episde,  of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved 
the  greater  oart,  there  are  exact  references  to  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  John,  tlie  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans^ 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  1  Tmiothy,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  tbe  Reve- 
lation  of  St.  Jobn.^  In  this  persecutbn,  Potbinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons^ 
the  predecessor  of  Irenaeus,  was  put  to  death. 

At  this  time  also  flourished  M elito.  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in  Lydia, 
whom  some  writers  have  conjectured  f  but  without  any  authority  from 
Christian  antiquity)  to  be  the  angel  of  tne  church  of  Sardis,  to  whom 
tbe  episde  is  directed  in  Rev.  iil.  1 — 6.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
volummous  writer,  as  die  titles  of  thirteen  treatises  of  his  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  though  none  of  them  have  reached  our  times,  ex- 
cept a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  axui  Jerome.  He  tra- 
velled into  the  East,  to  ascertain  the  Jewish  canon,  and  left  a  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  tbe  language  cited 
from  him  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from 
the  New,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  then  extant  a 
volume  or  collection  of  books,  called  tbe  Aeto  Testament^  containing 
the  writings  of  apostles  and  apostolical  men.  One  of  Meltto's  trea- 
tises was  a  commentary  on  tbe  RevelaticHi  of  Saint  Jobn.^ 

Hegisippus,  who  was  a  adverted  Jew,  was  bom  in  tbe  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  and,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle, 
died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus.  He  relates  that,  in  his 
journey  from  Palestme  to  Rome  he  conversed  with  many  bishops^ 
all  of  whom  held  one  and  the  same  doctrine  ;  and  that  **  in  every  city 
the  same  doctrme  was  taught,  which  tbe  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
the  Lord  teacbeth  j"  in  which  passage,  by  ^the  Lord,''  be  must  mean 

^  ®5^*J!it'"  ^^^S'^'  P*^T-  ^^  Lar<lnw,  8vo.  vol.  u.  pp.  153—180;  4to.  vol, 
i.  np.  363— 577.     WeUwooi's  Diacoureers  p.  227. 

:  ?"^H%  5Sf  •  ^*^®^-  ^^-  ^*  ^  ^—^'  LwdDflr,  8vo.  vol.  u.  pp.  14a-153 ;  4to- 
▼ol.  I.  pp.  360 — 362.  '^'^ 

3  Lardner,  8vo.  vqL  ii.  pp.  146—148 ;  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  359. 
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the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  considered  as  con- 
tainmg  the  very  doctrine  taught  and  preached  by  Jesus  Christ.^ 

Tatiak  flounced  about  ^e  year  172;  he  was  converted  from 
beatbenisni  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  and  by  reflecting  on  the  corruptions  and  absurdities  of  gentilism. 
Alter  die  death  of  Justin  Martyr,  whose  follower  or  pupil  he  is  said  to 
have  been,  Tatian  adopted  various  absurd  and  heretical  tenets,  which 
are  detailed  by  ecclesiasdcal  historians.  He  composed  a  Harmony 
of  tbe  Gospels,  called  AIA  TEISAPHN,  of  the  four;  in  which  he  is 
chafed  with  makmg  alterations  and  omissions  in  the  Gospels.  Eu- 
sebius's  account  of  his  Harmony,  however,  proves  that  in  the  earliest 
times  there  were  four  Gospels,  and  only  four,  which  were  in  esteem 
wiA  the  Christians.  His  oration  or  discourse  against  the  Gentiles, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  useful  of  all  liis  writings,  con- 
tains several  quotations  from,  and  allusions  to,  the  Gospels.^ 

Justin,  sumaraed  the  Marttr,  from  his  having  sealed  with  his 
blood  his  confession  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  second  centur}\  He  was  bom  at  Si- 
chem  or  Flavia  Neapofis,  a  city  of  Samaria  in  Palestine,  about  tlie 
year  89.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity,  a.  d.  133,  flourished 
chiefly  from  the  year  140  and  afterwards,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
in  164  or  167.  He  wrote  several  pieces,  of  which  only  his  two  apo- 
kgies  for  the  Chrisdans,  one  addressed  to  the  emperor  Titus  Anto- 
nmus  Pius,  and  the  other  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  (diis  last  is  not  entire),  and  his  Dialogue 
with  Trypho  the  Jew,  have  befn  preserved.'  From  this  dialogue  we 
feara,  that  before  his  conversion,  Justin  had  carefully  studied  the 
Skmc,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  systems  of  philosophy ;  and  that  he 
embraced  Christianity  at  last,  as  the  only  sale  and  useful  philosophy. 
The  smcerir^,  learning,  and  antiquity  of  Justin,  therefore,  constitute 
him  a  witness  of  tbe  highest  importance.  He  has  numerous  quota-* 
dons  from,  as  well  as  allusions  to,  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  uni* 
fermly  represents  as  containing  the  genuine  and  authentic  accounts  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  doctrine.  He  terms  them  *  Memoirsy  or 
commentaries,  ^Memoirs  of  the  Apostles j  *  Chris fs  Memoirs^'*  *  JMe- 
motrr  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Companions^  who  have  written  tlie  his- 
tory of'^all  things  concerning  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ ;'  by  which,  he 
eridently  means  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  of  Mark  and 
Luke.  Further,  in  his  first  apology  he  tells  us,  that  the  memoirs  of 
the  apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  were  read  and  expound- 
ed in  tlie  Christian  assemblies  for  public  worship  :  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Grospels  were  at  that  time  well  known  in  the  world,  and 
not  designedly  concealed  from  any  one.  The  writings  of  Justin  also 
contain  express  references  to  or  quotations  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corindiians, 

1  Lvdner,  8vo.  toI  xi.  pp.  141—145  j  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  a55— 358. 
a  £iiaelnaa,  Hist.  Eocl.  fib.  iv.  c.  29.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  135—140 ;  4to. 
vol.  L  pp.  353—355. 

3  Lardnsr,  8¥0.  voL  u.  pp.  115^129 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  341—349. 
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the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesuuos,  Philippiflns  and  Colosaans, 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessakmians,  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  book  of  RevelatioD,  which  he  expressly  says  was  written  by  *  John 
one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ.'* 

Anterior  to  Jusdn,  was  Papias,  B]shq[>  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia, 
whose  public  life  is  placed  between  the  years  110  and  116.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  Poiycarp  and  Jolm  the  presbyter  or  elder,  both 
of  them  apostolical  men,  if  not  with  the  apostle  John  himself;  conse* 
quently,  he  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  He  bears 
express  testimony  to  the  Go^ls  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  he 
ascribes  to  those  Evangelists ;  he  has  also  quoted  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  first  Episde  of  John,  and  alludes  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  well  as  to  the  book  of  Revelation. 

We  have  now  traced  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  present  time  backward 
to  the  second  century,  without  the  aid  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (that  is, 
of  those  who  were  the  immediate  contemporaries  or  disciples,  ac- 
quaintances, or  successors  of  the  apostles),  or  of  any  other  writers 
whose  testimony  can  in  any  way  be  questioned.  "  But  though  we 
have  sufficient  proof,  independently  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  there  is 
no  reason  for  our  rejecting  them  altogether  as  useless.     When  the 

Passages  in  their  writings,  which  are  supposed  only  fix>m  their  resem^ 
lance  to  have  been  Arrowed  firom  corresponding  passages  in  the 
Gospels,  or  other  books,  are  brought  forward,  as  usual,  m  the  first 
instance,  we  are  then  indeed  lost  m  uncertainty,  whether  such  pas* 
sages  were  borrowed  (rom  the  New  Testament  or  not.  But  when  we 
have  already  proved,  that  such  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  have  quoted,  were  then  in  existence^  and  therefore 
might  have  been  quoted  by  them,  it  becomes  much  more  credible,  that 
those  books  really  were  quoted  by  them.  It  is  true,  that,  if  the  validi- 
ty of  a  witness  must  be  previously  established  by  means,  which  prove 
of  themselves  what  the  witness  is  mtended  to  prove,  the  importance  of 
his  evidence  is  thereby  diminished.  But  in  the  present  case  we  are 
not  so  much  concerned  with  the  obtaining  of  more  evidence,  which  is 

ijuite  unnecessary,  as  with  showing,  that  the  testimony  of  the  apostolic 
atliers,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  consistent  with  the  evidence  already  pro- 
duced.''* There  are,  however,  some  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
mentioned  by  name,  and  others  which  are  so  expressly  alluded  to  by 
the  apostolic  fathers,  as  to  prove  most  clearly  that  such  writings  must 
have  been  extant  in  their  time  :  and  although  (as  above  remarked) 
their  testimony  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  series  of 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  and*  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
yet  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  die  reader  to  see  their  attestations ;  be- 
cause, independently  of  their  quotations  from  the  books  of  the  New 

\  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  11&.~129;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  341—^9.  M.  Vernet  has 
written  a  very  intereeting  account  of  JiMtin'seonveraton  to  Christianity,  and  of  his 
sevices  in  it«  Jj JiaW-  See  his  Trait6  de  U  \hnik  do  U  Religion  Chraionne,  torn, 
jc.  pp.  154 — low.  • 

4  Bp.  Marsh's  Leetnres,  pazt  v.  p.  66. 
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Testament,  and  c^  their  allusioas  to  them,  the  apostolical  f others  were 
the  cUrffersone  from  whom  the  lerUers^  that  immediately  succeeded 
ihem^  reeehed  the  information  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us^  con^ 
cienung  the  authors^  and  the  general  reception  of  those  books.  The 
tiestiiiioiijr,  therefore,  of  these  apostolical  men  forms  an  important 
link  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  evidence  which  was  intended  for  the 
tCooTicdan  of  the  latest  ages :  and  though  their  works  might  at  first 
hare  been  pubfished  anonymously,  from  a  dread  of  persecution,  yet 
the  authors  of  them  were  well  known  at  that  time,  nor  do  we  find  any 
di&rence  among  the  antients  concerning  them.  The  antiquity  of 
their  writings  being  admitted,  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  were  writ- 
ten by  diose  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  pr  not ;  especially  as  it 
is  clear  frooi  their  contents,  that  the  audiors  of  them  were  pious  and 
good  men«  For  the  writings  in  question  are  pious  and  moral,  wor- 
thy of  the  apostolical  age,  and  of  apostolical  men ;  and  are  not  calcu* 
feted  to  serve  any  party,  nor  to  countenance  any  opinion  of  the  then 
existing  sects  of  philosophy.  They  are  also  written  in  a  style  of 
CFangeiical  simplicity,  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  resignation, 
and  without  that  dispky  of  learning  which  occurs  in  tlie  writings  of 
the  fiithers  of  the  second  and  tliird  centuries.^ 

The  apostolic  fathers  are  five  in  number,  viz.  Barnabas,  Clement^ 
Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. 

1.  Barnabas,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3.  46, 47. 
1.  Cor.  ix,  4 — 7.),  who  is  also  expressly  styled  an  apostle  (Acts  xiv» 
14.)  is  the  author  of  an  epistle  that  was  held  in  the  greatest  esteem 
by  the  antients,  and  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  epistle,  though  no 
book  of  the  New  Testament  is  expressly  named  in  it,  yet  tliere  are  to 
be  found  expressions,  which  are  identically  the  same  that  occur  in 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  one  m  particular,  which  is  introduced 
with  the  formula, '  it  is  written^  which  was  used  by  die  Jews  when 
they  cited  their  sacred  books.  The  epistle  of  Barnabas  further  con- 
tains the  exact  words  of  several  other  texts  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  there  are  allusions  to  some  otliers :  it  also  contains  many  phrases 
and  reasonings  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  whom  the  author  resembles, 
as  his  fellow-labourer,  vrithout  copying  him.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Barnabas  cites,  or  alludes  to,  many  more  passages  out  of  the 
OW  Testament  than  from  the  New ;  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
tme  and  character  of  the  writer,  who  was  a  Jew,  and  who  argued 
chiefly  with  Jews.* 

1  The  best  edition  of  the  writinj^s  of  the  apostolic  fathers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work  entitled  SS.  Patrtan,  qtd  temporilnis  apostolicis  Jloruerunty  BamabaSy  Clemen- 
tiSf  HerauB,  IgrruUU,  Pdycarpif  Opera  vera  et  sappontUia  ;  vma  cum  VUmtalis, 
Ignatii,  Palycmrpi,  AetU  et  Martyrwf.  J.  B.  Cotelerius  Soc.  Sorbon,  Theol.  ex 
MSS.  Codd.  erutif  vernonUntsque  et  notis  iUustravit.  RecensuUy  notagque  adjecU^ 
Joatmes  Clericugj  folio.  2.  vobi.  Amst.  1724.  An  excellent  English  translation  of 
the  gennine  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  was  made  by  Archbishop  Wake,  of 
which  a  new  editioii  was  pubhsbed  in  1817. 

«  Cotelerii  Patres  Apostolici.  vol.  i.  pp.  15—66.  I^ardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  13— 
S2  ;  4to.  ToL  i.  pp.  28^—289.  Dr.  Lardner,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty,  that  Barnabas  referred  to  any  books  of  the  New  Testament : 
*•  nw,"  he  adds, "  ooght  it  to  be  reckoned  atrango  that  a  man,  who  was  contempo- 
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2.  Clei^nt,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  f(^w-labourer  of  the  aposde 
Paul  (PhO.  iv.  3.),  wrote  an  episde  (which  has  not  come  down  to  us 
entire;  m  the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome  to  the  church  at  Corinth^ 
in  order  to  compose  certain  dissensions  that  prevailed  there.  In  this 
epistle  there  are  several  passages,  which  exhibit  the  words  of  Christ 
as  they  stand  in  the  gospels,  without  mentioning  them  as  quotations, 
agreeably  to  the  usage  which  then  generally  prevailed.  He  also  cites 
most  of  the  epistles.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Clement  was  or- 
dained Bishop  of  Rome  a.  d.  91,  and  that  he  died  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  ▲.  d;  100.^ 

3.  Hermas  was  also  contemporary  with  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Episde  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  4.)  He  wrote  a  wodk  in 
three  books,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  entitled  the 
"  Pastor*^  or  "  Shepherd,'^^  wliich  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  early 
fathers.  It  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  thoueh  now  extant  only 
in  a  Latin  version,  and  it  contains  numerous  affusions  to  the  New 
Testament.* 

4.  Ignatius  was  Bishop  of  Andoch,  a.  d.  70,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom A.  D.  107,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  a.  d.  116.  If  (as 
some  have  supposed)  he  was  not  one  of  the  litde  children  whom  Je- 
sus took  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed,  it  is  certain  that  he  conversed 
familiarly  with  the  apostles,  and  was  perfecdy  acc^uainted  with  their 
doctrine.  He  has  left  several  epistles  that  are  still  extant,  in  which 
he  has  distinctly  quoted  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  and  has 
cited  or  alluded  to  the  Acts  and  most  of  the  Episdes.' 

5.  PoLYCARp  was  an  immediate  disciple  ol  the  aposde  John,  by 
whom  he  was  also  appomted  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  He  had  conversed 
with  many  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  to  whom  the  epistle  in  the  Reve- 
lation is  addressed.  He  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  166.  Of 
the  various  writings  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  left,  only  one  epistle 
remain? ;  and  in  this  he  has  nearly  forty  allusions  to  the  different 
books  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

On   die  preceding  testimonies  of  die  apostolic  fathers,  we  may 


rary  with  the  apostles,  and  had  the  same  spirit  and  like  gifls  with  them,  if  he  wa« 
not  an  apostle  himself,  should  often  reason  and  argue  like  them,  withoot  <potinff 
their  writings  or  referring  to  them."  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ▼.  p.  353 ;  4to.  vol.  ill.  p.  99. 
The  propriety  of  considering  Barnabas  as  a  testimony  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament  is  also  questioned  by  Dr.  Lees,  in  his  work  on  the  **  Authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,"  transkted  l^  Mr.  Klngdon,  pp.  33 — 40.  Should  the  read-- 
€r  coincide  in  opinion  with  these  emment  critics,  the  absence  of  Bamabas's  testi- 
mony will  not  anect  the  general  argument,  which  is  so  strongly  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  others  of  his  contemporaries. 

1  Lou-dner,  8yo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  22-47 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  289—303.  Cotelerios,  vd.  L 
pp.  18&— 189. 

9  Cotelerius,  vol.  i.  pp.  75—126.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  50—65 ;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.308— 313.  »  rr  > 

3  Cotelerius,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11.-^.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  65—85;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  313—325. 

4  The  Greek  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippia&s  is  not  entire.  It  is  given  in 
Cotelerius,  vol.  i.  pp.  186—189,  and  the  entire  Latin  epistle  in  pp.  190, 191.  Lardner, 
8vo.  vol.  a.  pp.  86—100  J  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  32»-333.     "  '^'^        ' 
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remark,  dnt,  whhout  any  professed  intention  to  adcertain  fhe  canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  they  "have  most  effectually  ascertained  it, 
by  dieir  qooCatioDS  from  the  several  books  which  it  contains,  or  by 
their  expficit  references  to  them,  as  the  authentic  Scriptures  received 
and  relied  oo  as  inspired  oracles,  by  the  whole  Cluristian  church. 
They  most  frequendy  use  the  same  words  which  are  still  read  in  the 
iVew  Testament ;  and,  even  when  they  appear  to  have  quoted  from 
memoTf',  without  intending  to  confine  themselves  to  the  same  Ian** 
guage,  or  to  have  merely  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  without  profess- 
ing to  quote  diem,  it  is  clear  tha^  they  had  precisely  the  same  texts 
in  their  view  which  are  still  found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testar 
meat. 

But,  what  is  of  chief  importance  on  this  subject,  every  competent 
judge  of  their  writings  must  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  in  all 
the  questions  which  occurred  to  them,  either  in  doctrine  or  morals, 
they  umformly  appealed  to  the  same  Scriptures  which  are  in  our  pos- 
sesaioD ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  universally  accus* 
lomed  ID  refer  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  contaming  what 
reLtted  to  the  subjects  which  they  were  led  to  discuss,  without  ap-* 
peariag  to  have  intentionally  omitted  any  of  them.  All  the  inspired 
books,  or  the  same  texts,  are  not  quoted  by  every  wnter ;  as  the 
subject  of  the  episde  to  Philemon  could  not  be  as  frequendy  appealed 
to,  as  the  doctnne  of  larger  and  more  argumentative  episUes.  They 
had  no  intention  to  record  the  particulars  of  the  canon,  either  of  the 
Old  or  of  the  New  Testament,  not  having  been  sufficiently  aware  of 
die  importance  of  their  testimony  to  succeeding  ages ;  though  die 
iacts  which  they  have  liimished  to  establish  it,  incidentally  or  occa- 
aonaliy  introduced  in  their  writings,  are  not  on  this  account  less  m* 
telhgible  or  hnportant,  but  on  the  contrary,  derive  a  great  part  of  their 
weight  and  value  from  diis  cijx^umstance.  There  is  scarcely  a  bobk 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  one  or  other  of  the  apostolical  fathers 
has  not  either  quoted  or  referred  to ;  and  their  united  and  uninten- 
tional testimony,  given  in  this  form,  is  certainly  more  decisive  of  the 
original  authority  assigned  to  the  Scriptures  refen*ed  to,  than  a  pre- 
cise list  of  them,  or  a  professed  dissertation  from  any  individual  to 
prove  their  authenticity,  would  have  been.  They  uniformly  quote 
and  alhide  to  them,  with  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  inspired 
writings  :  and  they  describe  them  as  '^  Scriptures,"  as  ^^  Sacred 
Scriptures,"  and  as  '^  the  Oacles  of  the  Lord." 

lliere  is  indeed  good  reason  to  conclude,  not  only  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  references,  but  from  the  language  employed  by  die  aposto- 
lical fathers  in  malting  their  quotations,  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  only  genendly  received,  and  in  common  use  in 
the  Christian  churches,  but  diat  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
been  collected  and  circulated  in  one  volume  before  the  end  of  the 
first,  or  in  the  very  be^boaaing^of  the  second  century."* 

1  Sir  H.  M.  WeUwaod'i  Discounes  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Chrii- 
Uan  Bavelatioiw,  pp.  SlO-^-SU. 
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'  This  fact  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  language  ot  Igiiatia% 
bishop  of  Antiocb,  who  says  in  substance,  **  that  in  order  to  under* 
stand  the  will  of  God,  he  fled  to  the  goqiels,  which  he  believed  no 
less  than  if  Christ  m  the  flesh  had  been  spealdng  to  him ;  and  to  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  whom  he  esteemed  as  the  presbytery  of  the 
whole  Christian  church."^  J%e  gospels  and  the  aposUesj  m  the 
plural,  suppose  that  the  writings  referred  to  had  been  collected,  and 
were  read  together.* 

Lastly,  we  have  evidence  that  some  part  of  the  New  Testament 
was  cited  by  contemporary  apostles  themselves.  Thus  Paul  has  the 
followmg  sentence  in  1  Tim.  v.  18.  The  labourer  is  toorthy  of  his 
rewardy  which  occurs  only  in  Saint  Luke's  Goroel  (x.  7.)  ;  whence 
we  conclude  that  this  was  extant  at  the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle  to  Timothy.  In  further  illustration  of  this  testimony  it  may  be 
observed,  that  as  the  aposdes  enjoyed  miraculous  gifts,  particular^ 
the  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  they  very  early  acknowledged  the  'vaspi-* 
ration  of  one  another's  writings,  and  considered  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  Peter, 
speaking  of  Paul's  episdes,  says  (2  Pet.  iii.  16.),  that  the  ^^  unteacha- 
ble  and  unstable  wrest  thm^  as  they  also  do  the  other  scbiptures, 
unto  their  oum  destruction,^ 

In  reviewing  the  body  of  evidence  that  has  now  been  stated,  it  is  a 
consideration  of  great  importance,  that  the  witnesses  lived  at  diflfereot 
times,  and  in  countries  widely  remote  firom  one  another ;  Clement 
flourished  at  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Justin 
Martyr  in  Syria,  Irenaeus  in  France,  Athenagoras  at  Athens,  Theo- 
philus  at  Antiocb,  Clement  and  Origen  at  Alexandria^  TertuUian  at 
Carthage,  and  Augustine  at  Hippo,  both  in  Africa,  and,  to  mention  no 
more,  Eusebius  at  Cassarea.  Philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  divines, 
men  of  acuteness  and  learning,  all  concur  to  prove  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  equally  well  known  in  distant  countries, 
and  received  as  authentic,  by  men  who  had  no  intercourse  with  one 
another. 

But  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Heretical  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  b  stifl 
more  important  than  even  that  of  the  orthodox  fiithers.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  former,  not  only  to  falsify  or  misrepresent  particular 
passages,  but  to  erase  such  as  were  not  reconcileable  with  their  pecu- 
Uar  tenets.  Now  this  very  circumstance,  as  Michaelis^  most  forcibly 
observes,  is  a  positive  proof  that  they  considered  the  New  Testament 
to  be  a  genuine  work  of  the  aposdes.  They  might  deny  an  aposde 
to  be  an  infallible  teacher,  and  therefore  banish  his  writings  from  the 
sacred  canon ;  but  they  no  where  contend  that  the  aposde  is  not  the 
author  of  the  book  or  books  which  bear  his  name. 

1  This  i_ , 
of  IffnatiuB.     . 
fle«n  of  Jesus,  l 
ladelp.  Sect.  ▼. 

S  Qud.  p.  316. 

9  Introduction  to  the  New  Teitament,  toI.  t.  p.  3S. 
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Thus  Cerinthus  (who  was  contemporary  with  the  apostfe  John) 
inaintaiiied  die  necessi^  of  circumcision»  and  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  hw :  and  because  Paul  dehvered  a  contrary  doctrine  in  his 
efnsdes,  wfaicfa  are  cited,  Cerinthus  and  his  followers  dented  that  he 
was  a  ifivine  aposde.  Paul's  epistles  therefore  —  the  very  same  that 
we  now  have  — were  extant  m  the  first  century,  and  were  acknow- 
ledgied  to  be  his  by  the  Cerinthians.  And  as  this  sect  received  and 
approved  the  fpspel  of  Matthew,  because  it  did  not  contradict  their 
tenets,  it  is  consequentty  evident  that  his  gospel  was  likewise  extant 
in  the  first  century.^ 

Again,  in  the  same  age,  the  Ebionites  rejected  all  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  called  him  an  apostate,  because  he  departed  from  the 
Levidcal  kw ;  and  they  adopted  the  gospel  of  Matttiew,  which  how- 
ever they  oomipted  by  various  alterations  and  additions.  This  proves 
that  Biatdiew's  gospel  was  then  published,  and  that  Paul's  episdes 
were  then  known.^ 

But,  among  the  heretics  who  erased  and  altered  passages  of 
Scrqituie,  io  make  it  agree  with  their  doctrines,  we  may,  as  an 
iostance,  produce  Mardon,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  centuiy.  He  lived  therefore  in  an  age,  when  he  could 
easily  have  discovered  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had 
been  forged ;  and  as  he  was  greatly  incensed  against  the  orthodox 
Christiaiis,  who  had  excommunicated  him,  if  such  a  forgery  had 
been  c<Miimitted,  most  unquestionably  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
maJce  a  discovery  that  would  have  affi>rded  him  the  most  ample 
means  of  triumph.  He  had  likewise  the  experience  derived  fi-om 
an  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries,  having  travelled  firom  Sinope, 
his  native  place,  to  Rome  (where  he  afterwards  resided),  in  order  to 
lirocure  a  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  that  had  been 
denounced  against  him.  But,  throughout  the  vast  intermediate  coun- 
try between  those  two  places,  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  New  Testament's  being  a  forgery.  Thus  frustrated,  he 
affirmed  that  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  the  episde  to  the  Hebrevrs,  with 
those  of  Peter  and  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  in  general, 
were  writings,  not  for  Christians,  but  for  Jews.  He  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  gospc^l  of  Luke,  and  the  first  ten  epistles  of  Paul,  in 
which  Epiphamus  has  charged  him  with  altering  every  passage  that 
contradicted  his  own  opinions  :  but,  as  many  of  these  are  what  mo- 
dem critics  call  various  readings,  this  assertion  of  Epiphanius  must  be 
leceived  with  caution.  The  conduct  of  Marcion,  however,  proves 
diat  the  above-mentioned  books  of  the  New  Testament  did  then  ex- 
ist, and  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  works  of  the  authors  whose 
names  they  bear.  The  testimony  to  be  drawn  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  very  strong. 
In  consequence  of  Marcion's  rejecting  some  books  entirely ^  and  mu- 

1  For  an  account  of  the  Cerinthians,  see  Euscbius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  e.  28. 
Lanliiers  Woiks,  %to.  vol  ix,  pp.  31^-330  ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  564-571:. 
9  SoselnoB,  £ecl  Hirt.  lib.  iii.  c.  27.   MicbMlit  vel.  i.  p.  37. 
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tilatuig  others,  the  aotient  Chiistiaos  were  led  to  examine  into  the  evi- 
dence for  these  sacred  writii^s,  and  to  collate  cc^es  of  them,  and  on 
this  account  to  speak  very  frequently  in  their  works,  as  well  of  vriioie 
books  as  of  particular  passages ;  and  thus  vre,  who  live  in  a  later  age, 
are  enabled  to  authenticate  these  books,  and  to  arrive  at  the  genuine 
reading  of  many  texts,  in  a  better  manner  than  we  otherwise  could 
have  done.^ 

It  were  ea^  to  adduce  other  instances  from  the  antient  heretics,  if 
die  preceding  were  insufficient ;  we  therefi^re  conclude  this  head  of 
evidence  with  the  following  summary  of  the  learned  and  accurate  Dr. 
Lardner  :^  *^  Noetus,"  says  he,  **  Paul  of  Samosata,  SabeOius,  Mar- 
cellus,  Phbdnus,  the  Novatians,  Donatists,  Manicheans,  Priscilfianists, 
besides  Artemon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians,'  and  divers  others,  all  re- 
ceived most,  or  all  of  the  same  books  of  the  New  Testament  whicfa 
die  Catholics  received :  and  agreed  in  the  same  respect  Sx  them,  as 
being  written  by  apostles,  or  their  disciples  and  companions." 

We  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Adversaries 
in  favour  of  the  authenticiQr  of  die  New  Testament,  which  is  equally 
important  with  the  testimonies  of  the  andent  heredcs.  As,  however, 
the  testimonies  of  the  Jewish  writers  apply  as  much  to  the  credibili^ 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  its  authenfictty,  and  are  therefore  noticed 
in  the  foUowing  chapter,  we  shall  at  present  adduce  only  the  testimo- 
nies affi>rded  by  heathen  adversaries  of  the  first  four  centuries :  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  a  very  early  period  of  Christianity, 
writers  can  be  produced  who  considered  the  New  Testament  as  die 
work  of  the  aposdes  and  evangelists :  and  Chrysostom  remarics,  widi 
equal  force  and  justice,^  that  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  two  enemies  of 
the  Christian  religion,  are  powerful  witnesses  for  the  antiqui^  ci  the 
New  Testament,  since  they  could  not  have  argued  agamst  the  tenets 
of  the  Gospel,  if  it  had  not  existed  in  that  earJ^  period. 

1.  Celsus  flourished  towards  the  close  of  tne  second  century. 
He  not  only  mentions  l^  name,  but  also  quotes  passages  from  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that  it  is  certain  we  have  the 
identical  books  to  vdiich  he  referred.  In  no  one  instance  did  he 
question  the  Gospels  as  books  of  history ;  on  the  contrary,  he  admitted 
most  of  the  facts  related  in  them }  and  he  has  borne  testinxHiy  to  the 
persecutions  suffered  by  die  Chnsdans  for  their  faith.  He  accuses 
the  Christians  of  akering  the  Gospels,  which  refers  to  the  alterations 
made  by  the  Marcionites,  Valentinians,  and  other  heredcs }  and  it  is 
very  material  to  remark,  that  this  acute  adversary  of  Christianity  pro- 
fessed to  draw  his  arguments  from  the  writings  received  by  its  pro- 

1  For  an  ample  account  of  Marcion  and  kis  tenets,  see  Dr.  Laitbier'a  Hiatoty  of 
Heralica,  ciiap.  10.  Works,  6to.  toL  ix.  pp.  35&— 415 ;  4to.  yoL  it.  pp.  588—684. 
Michaelia,  vol.  i.  pp.  37 — 39. 

8  In  the  General  Review  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  Works,  Sro. 
vol-  V.  p.  349 ;  4to.  vol.  iii-  p.  96.  •  ^  tr-  j 

3  For  accounts  of  these  various  sects,  see  their  respective  titles  in  the  fifth  index 
to  Dr.  Lardner's  works. 

4  In  his  sixth  homUy  on  1  Cor.  (Op.  torn.  z.  p.  47.)  Micfaaftiis,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Lard- 
fter,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  p.  7 ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 
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fessors,  especially  the  four  Gospels,  and  that  in  no  one  instance  did  he 
derive  any  of  his  objections  fixun  spurious  writings.^ 

2.  Hie  testimony  of  Pobphtrt  is  sdU  more  important  than  that  of 
Cebus.  He  was  bom  a.  d.  233,  of  Tynan  origin ;  but,  unfortunate* 
ly  for  the  present  age,  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Constantine  and  other 
Christian  emperors,  in  causing  his  writings  against  Christianity  to  be 
destroyed,  has  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  knowing  tlie  full  ex<^ 
tent  of  his  objections  against  the  Christian  faith.  It  is,  says  Michaelis, 
universally  allowed  that  Porphyry  is  the  most  sensible  as  well  as  se- 
vere adversary  of  the  Christian  religion  tliat  antiquity  can  produce. 
He  was  versed  not  only  in  political,  but  also  in  philosophical  history, 
as  appears  from  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  Christians  was  not  confined  to  a  single  country,  but  he  had  con- 
versed with  them  in  T^re,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Rome  :  his  residence  in 
Basan  aflbrded  him  the  best  opportunit\'  of  a  strict  intercotu^e  with 
the  Nazarenes,  who  adopted  only  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew }  and  his  thirst  for  philosophical  inquiry  must  have  induced  him 
to  examine  the  cause  of  their  rejecting  the  other  writings  of  tiie  New 
Testament,  whether  it  was  that  they  considered  them  as  spurious,  or 
thai,  like  the  Ebionites,  they  regarded  them  as  a  genuine  work  of  the 
apostles,  though  not  divinely  inspired.  Enabled  by  his  birth  to  study 
the  Syriac  as  weU  as  the  Greek  authors,  he  was,  of  all  tlie  adversa- 
ries of  the  Christian  religion,  the  best  qualified  for  inquiring  into  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  possessed,  therefore,  every 
advantage  which  natural  abilities  or  political  situation  could  aflbrd,  to 
discover  whether  the  New  Testament  was  a  genuine  work  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  or  whether  it  was  imposed  upon  the  world 
after  the  decease  of  its  pretended  authors.  But  no  trace  of  this  sus- 
picicMi  is  any  where  to  be  found,  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  Porphyry  to 
suppose  that  it  was  furious. 

The  prophecy  of  Daniel  he  made  no  scniple  to  pronounce  a 
forgery,  and  written  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  his 
oitical  penetration  enabled  him  to  discover  the  perfect  coincidence 
between  the  predictions  and  the  events;  and,  denying  divine  in- 
spiration, he  found  no  other  means  of  solving  the  problem.  In  sup- 
jmrt  of  diis  hypothesis,  he  uses  an  argiunent  which  is  an  equal  proof 
of  his  learning  and  sagacity,  though  his  objection  does  not  afiect 
the  autbiHity  of  the  prophet ;  viz.  from  a  Greek  paranomasia,  or 
play  on  words,  which  he  discovered  in  the  history  of  Daniel  and 
Susanna,  he  concludes  the  book  to  have  been  written  originally  in 
Greek,  and   afterwards  translated   into    Hebrew."    Is   it  credlble- 

1  Afl  the  works  of  Celsos  have  lonff  since  perished,  the  nature  of  his  objections 
euk  only  be  known  from  Origen's  reply  to  him ;  of  which  the  best  edition  wa»  pub' 
fished  ]rf  Dr.  Spencer  at  Cambridge  in  1677.  From  this  treatise  Dr.  Lardner  has 
drawn  op  his  account  of  the  objections  of  Celsos.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  5 — GO  ; 
4to.Tol.iv.pp.  113— 149.) 

*  Mkhaeus,  toI.  i.  p.  44.  Porphyry's  objections  against  the  prophet  Danlol  are 
eoosiderad,  m/f«,  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Ch.  VI.  Sect.  IV.  $  III.  The  objection  nbovo 
netieed,  drawn  from  the  story  of  Susanna,  Bishop  Marsh  very  justly  remarks, 
does  not  affect  that  prophet's  authority,  because  it  relates  to  a  part  that  is  scknow- 
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then,  that  so  sagacious  an  inquirer  could  have  failed  to  have  £a- 
covered  a  forgery  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  had  a  forgery 
existed  — a  discovery  which  would  have  given  him  the  coinpletest 
triumph,  by  striking  at  once  a  mortal  blow  at  the  religion  which  he 
attempted  to  destroy  f  So  far,  however,  is  this  frcnn  being  the  case, 
that  rorphyry  not  only  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory, but  actually  considered  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  as  real 
facts.^  The  writings  of  the  antient  Christians,  who  answered  his 
objections,  likewise  aflbrd  general  evidence,  that  Porphyry  made 
numerous  observations  on  the  Scriptures. 

3.  One  hundred  years  after  Forphyry,  flourished  the  emperor 
Julian,  (a*  z>-  331 — 363),  sumamed  the  Apostate,  firom  his  renuncia- 
tion of  Christianity  after  he  mounted  the  imperial  throne.  Tbou^ 
he  resorted  to  the  most  artful  political  means  for  undermining 
Christianity,  yet,  as  a  writer  against  it,  he  was  every  way  inferior  to 
Porphyry.  From  various  extracts  of  his  work  against  the  Christians, 
transcribed  by  Jerome  and  Cyril,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  deny 
the  truth  of  Uie  Gospel  history,  as  a  history,  though  he  denied  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  j  he 
acknowledged  the  principal  fttcts  in  the  Gospek,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour  and  bis  aposdes.  Referring  to  the  difference 
between  tlie  genealogies  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  he  noticed 
them  by  name,  and  recited  the  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  very  words 
of  the  evangelists :  he  also  bore  testimcmy  to  the  Gospel  of  Jcixa 
being  composed  later  than  the  odier  evangelists,  and  at  a  time  wh^i 
great  numbers  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  both  in  Italy 
and  Greece :  and  alluded  oftener  than  once  to  facts  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  By  thus  quoting  the  four  Go^ls  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  by  quoting  no  other  books,  Julian  shows 
that  these  were  the  only  historical  books  received  by  the  ChristiaDS 
as  of  authority,  and  as  containing  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  aposdes,  together  with  the  doctrines  taught  by  them.  But 
Julian's  testimony  does  something  more  than  represent  the  judgment 
of  the  Christian  church  in  his  time.  It  discovers  also  his  own.  He 
himself  expressly  states  the  early  date  of  these  records :  he  calls  them 
by  the  names  which  they  now  bear.  He  all  along  suppose,  he  no 
where  attempts  to  question  their  genuineness  or  authenticity;  nor 
does  he  give  even  the  slightest  intimation  that  he  suspected  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  them  to  be  forgeries. 

ledged  to  be  timriotis,  or  at  least  nerer  eiitted  in  Hebrew  ;  and  is  for  that  reason 
separated  from  tbe  prophecy  of  Daniel  in  the  modem  editions  of  the  Septnarint, 
though,  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  and  the  Romish  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible,  it 
forms  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  Hud.  p.  368.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  an  am- 
ple account  of  Porphyry,  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  176—348;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp. 

I  See  this  proved  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  Historv,  pp.  316. 
328.  835. 337.  ^  ^    *^*^ 

S  See  an  ainple  account  of  Julian  and  his  writmgs  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  Works,  8vo. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  3G&— 425 ;  4to.  vol.  iv.pp.311 — 350.  Dr.  Mackni^  has  alsojriven 
an  abstract,  less  copious  than  Dr.  Lardner's,  of  Julian's  obiections,  in  his  "  Tralk 
eftho  Gospel  History,"  pp.  390,  381. 389.  336, 337.  '    . 
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It  is  true  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  die  third  cen* 
tiny  of  the  Christian  asra,  certain  pieces  were  published,  which 
were  written  by  heretics,  or  false  teachers,  in  order  to  support  their 
enors :  but  so  far  is  this  fact  from  concluding  against  the  genuine- 
ness and  authentici^  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it 
siiows  the  difference  between  them  and  these  apocryphal  writings, 
in  the  dearest  possible  manner.  For,  what  reception  was  given  to 
these  forged  productions?  They  succeeded  only  among  sects 
whose  interest  it  was  to  defend  them  as  genuine  and  authentic  :  or 
if  they  sometimes  surprised  the  simplicity  of  C}u*istian  believers, 
these  sooa  recovered  from  the  imposition.  Besides,  diese  pre- 
tended sacred  books  had  nothing  apostolic  in  their  character.  Their 
cfigin  was  obscure,  and  their  publication  modern ;  and  die  doctrine 
ih^  professed  to  support  was  different  from  tiiat  of  the  aposdes. 
Indeed,  a  design  to  support  some  doctrine  or  practice,  or  to  ob- 
lige some  heresy,  which  arose  stibse^uently  to  me  apostolic  age,  is 
apparent  throughout.  Trifling  and  unpertinent  circumstances  are 
also  detailed  with  minuteness ;  useless  and  improbable  miracles  are 
iotrodiiced,  the  fabulous  structure  of  which  caused  the  fraud  to  be 
soon  detected.  Further,  in  these  forged  writings  there  is  a  studied 
imitation  of  various  passages  in  the  genuine  Scriptures,  both  to 
conceal  the  s^de,  and  to  aJUure  readers ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
finrmer  betray  a  pover^  of  style  and  barrenness  of  invention,  gloss-* 
ing  ov^  the  want  of  bcident  by  sophistical  declamation.  Known 
histarical  facts  are  contradicted :  the  pretended  authors'  names  are 
oflkiously  intruded ;  and  actions  utterly  unworthy  of  the  character 
of  a  person  divinely  conunissioned  to  instruct  and  reform  mankmd, 
are  ascribed  to  Jesus«^ 

The  preceding  argument  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, drawn  from  the  notice  taken  of  their  contents  by  the  early 
writers  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  very  considerable.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  proves  that  the  accounts  which  the  Christians  then 
had,  were  the  accounts  which  we  have  now  ;  and  that  our  present 
Scriptures  were  theirs.  It  proves  moreover,  that  neitiier  Celsus  in 
the  seoHid,  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century, 
9uq)ected  die  authenticity  of  these  books,  or  ever  insinuated  that 
Christians  were  mktaken  in  the  authors,  to  whom  they  ascribe  them. 
Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  subject,  which  was 
di&rent  from  that  held  by  the  Christians.  ^'  And  when  we  consider 
bow  much  it  would  have  availed  them  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  this 
pomt,  if  they  could  ;  and  how  ready  diey  showed  themselves  to  be 
to  take  every  advantage  in  their  power  ;  and  that  they  were  all  men 
of  learning  and  inquiry;  —  their  concession,  or  rather,  their  suffirage 
upon  the  subject,  is  extremely  valuable.''^ 

1  The  argument  above  briefly  touched  upon,  is  fully  illustrated,  with  great  ahili- 
tv  and  reeeareh,  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moltby,  in  his  Illustraaons  oPthe  Truth  of  the 
Ohriitian  Religion,  pp.  39^—67.  See  a  farther  account  of  these  apocryphal  books, 
imfrOf  in  the  Appenduc  to  this  voliimo,  No.  V..  Section  U. 

2  Paley'B  ETideaces,  vol.  i.  p.  87.  Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  positive  evidence 
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Another  important  external  or  historical  evidence,  for  the  geQuine- 
nees  and  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  ofiered  In  the  Aniieni 
Versions  of  it  \^ch  are  still  entirety  or  partially  extant  in  other  lan- 
guages. Some  of  these,  as  the  Syriac,  and  several  Latin  versioos, 
were  made  so  early  as  the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  seccnd  century.  Now  the  New  Testament  must  neces- 
sarily have  existed  previou^  to  the  making  of  those  versions :  and 
a  book,  which  was  so  early  and  so  universally  read  throughout  the 
east  in  the  Syriac,  and  throughout  Europe  and  Africa  in  the  Latin 
translation,  must  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  antiquity ;  while  the 
correspondence  of  those  versions  with  our  copies  of  the  original  attests 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  inteknal  evidence,  or  that  which 
arises  out  of  an  examination  of  the  hocks  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  this  branch  of  testimony  wiB  be  found  equally  strong  and  c<m- 
vincing  with  the  preceding.  It  may  be  ccmiprised  under  three  parti- 
culars, viz.  the  character  of  the  writers,  the  language  and  styie  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  to- 
gether with  the  coincidence  of  the  accounts  there  delivered  with  die 
history  of  those  times. 

First,  The  Writers  of  the  JVcto  Testament  are  said  to  have  Je«* 
Jews  by  birthj  and  of  the  Jewish  religion^  and  also  to  have  beenimr 
mediate  witnesses  of  what  they  relate.  This  b  every  where  manifest 
from  the  mode  of  narrating  thdr  story — from  their  numerous  aSu- 
sions  to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews — from  the  universal 
wevsdence  of  words,  phrases,  and  thoughts  derived  from  the  Old 
Testament  —  from  the  variety  of  Hebraic  words,  constnictkms, 
and  phrases  occurring  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  all  of 
which  betray  an  author  to  whom  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  was 
perfecdy  natural  —  from  the  characters  of  time,  place,  pers<Mis,  and 
things  evident  in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts : — all  which  are  related  with  the  confidence  of  men, 
who  are  convinced  that  their  readers  already  know  that  they  them- 
selves saw  and  experienced  every  thing  they  record,  and  that  their 
assertions  may  therefore  be  considered  as  proofs.  In  short,  they 
relate,  like  men  who  wrote  for  readers  that  were  their  contempo- 
raries, and  lived  at  the  very  time  in  which  their  history  happened, 
and  who  knew,  or  might  easily  have  known,  the  persons  themselves. 
This  is  as  evident  as  it  is  that  the  noble  English  historian,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  himself  con- 
cerned in  those  transactions. 

an 


Secondly,  TTte  lawua^e  and  style  of  the  New  Testament  #^ 
indisputcile  proof  of  %ts  authenticity.     The  language  is  Greer, 


exhibited  in  the  precedliur  pages,  it  has  been  lately  affinned  by  an  oppoeer  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  were  not  written  tiu 
the  second  century ;  and  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  net  settlsd 
till  the  council  of  Nice  ! !  Though  the  whole  of  it  was  referred  to  or  cited  by  •* 
least  sixteen  of  the  writers  above  quoted,  besides  the  testimomes  of  CelvD*  S3>»' 
Porphyry,  ail  of  wk»m  JUfurisktd  before  that  anmeil  was  held. 
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wbich  was  at  that  period  (in  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  tnonarGhy)! 

and  had  been  ever  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  kind  of 

universal  language,  just  as  the  French  is  at  present.    It  was  under* 

stood  aad  spoken  by  Greeks,  by  Romans,  and  by  Jews.    The 

greater  part  of  the  Christians  also,  especially  those  to  whom  the 

£pisdes  of  the   New  Testament  were  addressed,  would  not  have 

comprehended   them  so  universally  in   any   other  language.     At 

Oonoifa,  Thessalonica,  Cok>sse,  and  in  Galada,  scarcely  was  another 

hmgoBge  understood.     Besides  the   Latin  and  Aramean  tongues, 

the  Greek  also  was  understood  at  Rome,  and  in  Palestine  by  the 

Jews.    The  Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written  is  not 

pure  and  elegant  Greek,  such  as  was  written  by  Plato,  Aristode,  or 

other  eminent  Grecian  authors :  but   it  is  Hebraic-Greek^  that  is, 

CSreek  intermixed  with  many  peculiarities  exclusively  belonging  to 

the  East  Aramaean,  i.  e.  tlie  Hebrew   or  Chaldee,  and  the  West 

Arameaa  or  Syriac  tongues,  which  were  at  that   time  spoken  in 

common  Sfe  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,    In  short,  it  ^^  is  such  a 

dialect  as  would  be  used  by  persons  who  were  educated  in  a  country 

«viiere  Chaldee  or  Syriac  was  spoken  as  the  vernacular  t(Higue,  but 

wiio  abo  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  by  firequent   btercourse 

with  strangers  z'^^  and  it  resembles  pure  classical  Greek  as  much 

mobably  as  the  French  or  Crerman  written  or  spoken  by  a  native 

£agltshinan,  \diich  must  be  constantly  mixed  with  some  anglicisms, 

resemble  the  languages  of  Dresden  or  of  Paris.     Now  diis  is  a 

very  strikbg  mark  of  the  authenticity  of  diese  writings  :  for,  if  the 

New  Testament  had   been  written  in  pure,  elegant,  and  classical 

Greek,   it  would   be   evident  that  the  writers    were  either  native 

Greeks,  or   scholars  who  had  studied  the  Greek  language,  as  the 

writings  of  Phik)   and  Josephus  manifesdy  indicate  the  scholar. 

But  since  we  find  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  perpetually 

tiiterniixed  with  oriental  idioms,  it  is  evident  fit>m  this  circumstance 

that  the  writers  were  Jews  by  birth,  and  unlearned  men,  *<  in  hum- 

Ue  stations,  who  never  sought  to  obtain  an   exemption  firom  the 

cfialect  they  had  once  acquired.    They  were  concerned  with  facts 

and  with  doctrines :  and  if  these  were  correctly  stated,  the  pivinr 

of  dieir  diction  appeared  to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance.    It 

is  tme,  that  one  of  them   viras  a  man  of  erudition,  and  moreover 

bom  at  Tarsus.    But  if  St.  Paul  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  he  was  edtb- 

rated  at  Jerusalem  :  and  his  erudition  was  the  erudition  of  a  Jewish, 

not  of  a  Grecian  school. 

"  The  language  therefiare  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  precisely  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  persons  to  whom  the  several  parts  of  it 
tfe  ascrSed.  But  we  m^  go  still  further,  and  assert,  not  only 
that  die  language  of  the  Greek  Testament  accords  with  the  situ- 
ation id  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  that  it  could  not 
have  been  used  by  any  person  or  persons  who  were  in  a  different 
situation  fix>m  that  of  the  aposdes  and  evangelists.    It  was  necessary 

1  Bp.  Manh's  Lectures,  put.  v.  p.  87. 
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to  hare  lified  m  the  fint  century,  and  to  have  been  educated  b  Ai- 
dsa,  or  in  Galilee,  or  in  some  adjacent  country,  to  be  enabled  to 
write  such  a  conqpoond  language  as  dnt  of  the  Greek  Testamem. 
Unless  some  oriental  dialect  had  been  fixmSiar  to  the  persons,  who 
wrote  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  write  that  particular  kind  of  Greek,  bv  which  those  books 
are  distinguished  boat  eveiy  classic  author.  Nor  would  this  kind 
of  language  have  appeared  in  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
meitt,  evea  though  the  writers  had  lived  b  Judea,  unless  tfacgr  bad 
lived  also  in  the  same  age  with  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Sndxz 
itself  could  not  have  pr^uced  in  the  9econi  centtury  the  compositions 
which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  destroctioD  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  tottd  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state,  introduced  new 
forms  and  new  relations,  as  well  in  language  as  in  policy.  The  lan- 
guage thereibre  of  a  fabrication  attempted  in  the  second  century 
would  have  Ixmie  a  difSsrent  character  from  that  of  writines  compos- 
ed m  the  seme  country  h^are  the  destructioD  of  Jerusa£?m.  And 
even  if  the  dialect  of  a  former  age  could  have  been  successfully  tm^ 
iaiedy  no  inhabitant  of  Judsa  in  the  second  century  woukl  have 
made  the  attempt.  The  Jem,  who  remained  in  that  country,  will 
hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  fabricadon.  And  the  only  Chrutiam 
who  remained  there  in  the  second  century  were  the  Nazarenes  and 
the  Ebionites.  But  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  used  onfy  one 
Gospel,  and  that  Gospel  was  m  Hebrew.  They  will  hardly  be  sus- 
pected therefore  of  having  forged  Greek  Grospeb.  Nor  can  they  be 
suspected  of  having  foiled  Greek  Epistles,  especially  as  the  episdes 
of  Su  Paul  were  rqeeted  by  the  Ebionites,  not  mdeed  as  spurious, 
but  as  containing  doctrines  at  variance  with  their  peculiar  tenets.  But 
if  J%id<ea  could  not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  such  writ- 
ings as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  no  oAer  country  could  have 
produced  them.  For  the  Chrisdans  of  the  second  century,  who  liv- 
ed where  Greek  was  the  vernacular  language,  though  their  dialect 
m^t  dififer  from  the  dialect  of  Athens,  never  used  a  dialect  in  which 
oriental  phraseology  was  so  mingled  with  Greek  words,  as  we  find  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  language  dierefore  clearly  shows,  diat  it 
could  not  have  been  written  in  any  other  age  than  in  the  first  century, 
nor  by  any  other  persons,  than  by  persons  in  the  situation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists."^ 

Nor  is  the  aigument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  tlie  language  b  which  it  b  written,  at  aB 
afTected  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Gospel  of  Sabt  Matthew  and 
the  Episde  of  Sabt  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  havbg  been  origbaDy  writ- 
ten b  Hebrew ;  -—  that  is,  accordbg  to  the  opimons  of  some  learned 
jn6n.  "  For,'*  as  it  is  most  forcibly  uj^ed  by  the  learned  prelate  to 
whose  researches  this  secdon  is  deeply  bdebted, ''  if  the  arguments, 


*  *  ^?.'  ^^'^  L«ctTipea,  part  t.  pp.  88—90.    Por  an  account  of  the  peculiar  rtnic- 
SS  in?6 BH      ^""^^^^ ^  ^«  New  Teirtament,  see  Vol.  VL  ftirt I.  Chap. I. 
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wlucb  bure  bceo  used  b  regard  to  language,  do  not  apply  to  them 
immediatd^,  those  arguments  apply  to  them  indirecdyj  and  with  no 
iucoDsider^le  force.  If  those  arguments  show  that  the  Greek  Gos- 
pel of  Saiot  Matthew  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  Gospel  is  a  translation,  it  follows  a  fortiori^  that  the  origin 
nal  was  written  before  that  period.  And  if  those  arguments  further 
show,  diat  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  written  by  a  per- 
900  sanilarly  situated  with  Saint  Matthew,  we  must  conclude,  either 
thai  the  translation  was  made  by  Saint  Matthew  himself  (and  there 
are  instances  of  the  same  author  writing  the  same  work  in  two  dif- 
ferent languages)  or  that  the  translator  was  so  connected  with  the 
author,  as  to  give  to  the  translation  the  value  of  an  original.  The 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  retained  by  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine,  and  still  existed,  though  with  various  inteipolatbns, 
in  the  fourth  cenmry.  But  the  Greek  Gospel  was  necessarily  adopt- 
ed by  the  Greek  Christians  :  it  was  so  adopted  from  the  earliest  ages : 
and  it  is  no  less  the  Gospel  of  Samt  Matthew,  than  the  Gospel,  which 
Saint  Matthew  wrote  m  Hebrew.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  epis- 
tle which  was  written  by  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.*'^     . 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  considered 
as  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  Now  this  stvle  or  manner  of 
writing  manifesdy  shows  that  its  authors  were  bom  and  educated 
in  the  Jewish  religion :  for  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  is  such,  — 
the  allusions  to  the  temple-worship,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  usages 
and  sentiments  of  the  Jews,  are  so  perpetual, —- and  the  prevalence 
of  the  Old  Testament  phraseology  (which  is  interwoven  into  the 
body  of  the  New  Testament,  rather  than  quoted  by  its  writers)  is 
so  great,  as  to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  could  be  written  by  none  but  persons 
originally  Jews,  and  who  were  not  superior  m  rank  and.  education 
to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  Thus,  the  style  of  the  historical 
books,  particularly  of  the  Gospels,  is  totally  devoid  of  ornament:  it 
pfesents  no  beautiful  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another;  the 
ear  b  not  charmed  with  the  melody  of  harmonious  periods;  the 
ima ^nation  is  not  fired  with  grand  epithets  or  pompous  expressions. 
The  bad  taste  of  some  readers  is  not  gratified  by  laboured  antitheses, 
high  soundbg  language,  or  false  ornament  of  any  kind :  neither 
is  the  good  taste  of  others  pleased  with  terse  diction,  brilliant  expres- 
sions, or  just  metaphors.  In  short,  the  elegancies  of  composition 
and  style  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  "  we  find  the  simplicity  of  writers,  who  were 
more  intent  upon  thmgs  than  upon  words :  we  find  men  of  plain 
education,  honesdy  relating  what  they  knew,  without  attempting  to 
adorn  their  narratives  by  any  elegance  or  grace  of  diction.  And 
this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  writing,  which  we  should  expect  from 
the  persons  to  whom  those  books  are  ascribed.  In  the  Episdes  of 
St.  raul  we  find  a  totally  different  manner ;   but  again  it  is  precisely 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectiireg,  part  v.  p.  91. 
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3uch  aft  we  dioafal  expect  from  St.  PauL  His  argianents,  though  ir • 
i«sistible,  are  frequently  devoid  of  method  :  in  the  strength  of  the 
reaaoning  the  re^arity  of  the  form  is  overkxAed.  The  eruditioa 
there  di^»layed  is  the  erudition  of  a  learned  Jew ;  the  argumentatioD 
there  displayed,  is  the  alimentation  of  a  Jewish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity confudng  his  brethren  on  their  own  ground.  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  recognise  in  this  description  the  aposde  who  was  bom  at 
Tarsus,  but  educated  at  (he  feet  of  Gamaliel? 

^  If  we  further  compare  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  with 
die  temper  and  disposition  of  the  writers  to  whom  the  several  books 
of  it  are  ascribed,  we  shall  again  find  a  correspondence  wb'ch  im- 
plies that  those  books  are  jtutly  ascribed  to  them.  The  character 
of  the  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved,  is  every  where  impressed  on  the 
writings  of  St.  John.  Widely  different  is  the  character  impressed 
on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul :  but  it  is  equally  accordant  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writer*  Gentleness  and  kindness  were  characteristic  of 
St  Jcta :  and  these  qualities  characterise  his  writings.  Zeal  and 
aniipadon  marked  every  where  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,:  and  these 
are  the  qualities  wUch  are  every  where  discernible  in  the  toritings 
ascribed  to  him."^ 

Thibblt,  The  circumtiantiality  of  the  narrative^  as  well  as  the 
etnncidenee  of  the  accounts  ddivered  in  the  New  Testament  mth  the 
history  of  most  ti$nesj  are  also  an  indimitable  internal  evidence  of  its 
authenticity.  "  Whoever,"  says  Michaelis,  "  undertakes  to  forge  a 
set  of  writings,  and  ascribe  them  to  persons  who  lived  in  a  former 
period,  exposes  himself  to  tiie  utmost  danger  of  a  disccvdancy  with 
the  U^cy  and  manners  of  the  age  to  which  his  accounts  are  refer* 
red ;  and  this  danger  increases  in  proportion  as  they  relate  to  points 
not  mentioned  in  general  history,  but  to  such  as  belong  ocly  to  a  sm- 
gle  city,  sect,  religion,  or  school.  Of  all  books  that  ever  were  writ- 
ten, there  is  none,  if  the  New  Testament  is  a  forgery,  so  liable  to  de* 
tection ;  the  scene  of  action  is  not  confined  to  a  sugle  country,  but 
displayed  in  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  allusions  are 
made  to  the  various  manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Jews,  which  are  carried  so  far  with  respect  to  this  last 
nation,  as  to  extend  even  to  the  trifles  and  foUies  of  their  schools. 
A  Greek  or  Roman  Christian,  who  lived  m  the  second  or  third  cen* 
tury,  though  as  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  antients  as  Eusta- 
thius  or  Asconius,  would  still  have  been  wanting  m  Jewish  literature  ; 
and  a  Jewish  convert  in  those  ages,  even  the  most  learned  rabbi, 
would  have  been  equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  If,  then,  the  New  Testament,  thus  exposed  to  detection 
(had  it  been  an  imposture),  is  found,  after  the  severest  researches,  to 
harmonise  with  the  history,  tiie  manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  first 
century,  and  since,  the  more  minutely  we  inquire,  the  more  perfect 

1  Bp.  Mwah'»  LectvM,  part  v.  pp.  98,  93.  The  reeder  wiD  find  aoma  yery  in- 
stnictive  obeerrations  on  the  style  of  the  eyangeliats  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Narea'a  work, 
entiUed  ^'  The  VaraeHj  of  the  Evaxurelists  demonstratad,  bv  a  GomMmiira  Viev 
ofthairHlaU>rio0,*'chap.Ui.pp.3»*-38.adedit. 
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we  fiiul  die  ooincidoice,  we  roust  conclude  that  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  horaan  abilities  to  effectuate  so  wonderful  a  deception."^  A 
few  fiids  win  iUuslrate  this  remark. 

The  Gospels  state  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  during  the  reign  of 
the  Ronnn  emperor  Augustus ;  that  he  began  his  ministry  in  the  fif* 
teeoth  year  of  &e  reign  of  Tiberius;  that,  about  three  years  and  a 
half  afterwards,  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  condenmed  him  to  deafh ; 
and  that  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death ;  and  the  book  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  relates  that  Paul  defended  himself  before  the 
Roman  governors  Felix  and  Festus,  and  before  the  Jewish  king 
Agrippa,  &c.     An  impostor  would  not  write  so  circumstantially. 

Further,  there  are  certain  historical  circumstances,  respecting  the 
pofitical  constitutions  of  the  world  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
?rfajdi  coincide  tritk  the  aecounis  of  contemporary  profane  historians^ 
and  inoontestabiy  point  out  the  dme  when  tiiey  were  written. 

I.  Thns  Palestine  is  stated  to  be  divided  hito  three  principal  pro- 
vinces, Judsa,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  At  that  time  this  country  was 
subject  to  the  Romans,  but  had  formerly  been  governed  by  its  own 
kings ;  the  J^ws  were  deprived  of  the  absolute  power  of  life  and 
de^ ;  a  Roman  governor  resided  at  Jerusalem.  The  nation  was 
discontented  with  the  Roman  sovereignty,  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and 
was  diqiosed  to  revolt.  Two  religious  sects  are  represented  as  hav* 
mg  die  chief  sway  among  the  Jews,  viz.  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees ;  the  former,  who  taught  a  mechanical  religion,  deceived  and 
fyrannised  over  the  people,  by  whom,  however,  they  were  almost 
iddised;  while  the  latter,  who  adopted  an  epicurean  phik>sophy, 
were  strongly  supported  by  the  principal  characters  of  the  nadon. 
Tbe  temfde  of  Jerusalem  was  then  standing,  and  vras  annuaUy  visited 
by  a  great  number  of  the  Jews,  who  were  scattered  abroad  in  different 
paits  of  the  world.  These  and  similar  circumstances  are  rather  pre- 
supposed as  universally  knawn  than  related  by  the  authors  of  these 
vridnes ;  and  diey  agree  most  exacdy  with  the  condition  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  mon* 
archy,  as  described  by  contemporary  profane  writers. 

3.  In  Luke  in.  14.  we  read  that  certain  sddiers  came  to  John  die 
Baptist,  while  he  was  preaching  in  all  the  country  about  Jordan,  and 
demanded  of  him,  sayings  Andtohai  shall  toe  do  9  an  important  ques- 
tion in  Cfarisdan  morauty.  It  has  been  asked,  who  these  soldiers 
were?  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were 
dien  stationed  in  Judsa,  were  engaged  in  any  war«  Now  it  happens 
that  the  expression  used  by  the  evangelical  historian  is,  not  ^^cm-i^m-ou 
or  soldiers,  but  ^^rfuojMvoj,  that  is,  men  who  are  actually  under  arms^ 
or  marehing  to  battle*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  use 
this  word  without  a  suffici^t  reason,  and  what  that  reason  is,  we 
may  feadily  discover  on  consulting  Josephus's  account  of  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  tetrarch  of  GaKlee.     He  tells  us*  that  Herod  was  at  that 


1  BiIichMlis's  Inlrodttction,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  49. 

s  Je«ephuif,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xyui.  c.  5.  sect.  1, 3. 
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very  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law,  Aretas,  a  peCQrldng 
of  Arabia  Petrea,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  ww  had  re- 
turned to  her  father  in  consequence  of  Herod's  ill-treatment.  The 
army  of  Herod,  then  on  its  march  from  Gahlee,  passed  of  necessity 
through  the  country  where  Jc^  was  baptising ;  and  the  military  men, 
who  quesdoned  him,  were  a  part  of  that  army.  So  minute,  so  per- 
fect, and  so  latent  a  coincidence  was  never  discovered  m  a  forgery  of 
later  ^es.' 

3.  The  same  evangelist  (lii.  19,  20.)  relates  thai  Herod  the  ietrareh 
knj^  reproved  by  him  f  John  the  Baptist)  /or  Herodias  his  brother 
PhlSp*s  wife^  and  for  aU  the  evils  wmch  Herod  had  done^  added  yet 
this  above  att^  that  he  shut  up  John  in  prison.  It  does  not  appear 
what  connexion  there  was  between  the  soldiers  above  meationed  and 
the  place  of  John's  imprisonment,  though  the  context  leads  us  to  in- 
fer that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  Bap- 
tist was  preaching.  The  evangelist  Mark  (vi.  17 — ^28.),  who  relates 
the  circumstances  of  his  apprehension  and  death,  informs  us  that,  at 
a  royal  entertainment  aven  on  occasion  of  Herod's  birth-day,  the 
daughter  of  the  said  Merodias  came  in ;  and  that  the  king,  being 
higmy  delighted  with  her  danchig,  promised  to  give  her  whatsoever 
she  wished.  After  consulting  with  her  mother  Herodias,  she  de- 
manded the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  Herod,  reluctandy  as- 
senting, immediately  dispatched  an  executioner^  who  went  and  be- 
headed John  in  prison.  Now  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  narrative 
of  Mark,  why  a  person  in  actual  military  service  (tfirsxMXaru;)  was 
empk)yed ;  or  why  Herodias  should  have  cherished  such  an  hatred 
of  Jobin,  as  to  instruct  her  daughter  to  demand  the  head  of  that  holy 
man.  But  the  above-cited  passage  from  Josephus  explains  both  cir- 
cumstances. Herod,  we  have  seen,  was  actually  at  war  with  Are- 
tas :  while  hb  army  was  on  its  march  against  his  father-in-law,  He- 
rod gave  an  entertainment  in  the  fcMtress  of  Madisrus^  which  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  place  where  John  was  preaching.  Hero- 
dias was  the  cause  of  that  war.  It  was  on  her  account  that  the 
daughter  of  Aretas,  the  wife  of  Herod,  was  compelled  by  ill-treat- 
ment to  take  refuge  with  her  father :  aiMi  as  the  war  in  whx^h  Aretas 
was  engaged  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  his  daugh- 
ter, Hm>dias  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  accompanying  Herod,  even 
when  he  was  marching  to  battle ;  and  her  hatred  of  John  (who 
had  reproved  Herod  on  her  account),  at  that  particular  time,  is  thus 
clearly  accounted  for.  No  i^urious  productions  could  bear  so  rigid 
a  test  as  that  which  is  here  applied  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke. 

4.  Let  us  now  take  an  example  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
(xxiii.  2 — 5.)  where  we  have  the  foUowiog  account  of  Paul's  ap* 
pearance  before  the  council  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  answer  to  Ananias : 
—  Jlnd  Paidj  earnestly  beholding  the  councUj  said^  ^Men  and  bre- 
ihrenj  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this  day*\ 

I  For  the  above  illuttratiTe  coincidenee  we  are  indebted  to  Michaelia  (toI.  I  p- 
51.) :  aod  fi>r  the  next  following  to  Bp.  MarBb,  Lectures,  put  v.  pp.  73—63. 
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jSnd  t&e  Ugk  priest  Anamaa  commanded  them  that  stood  hy  him  to 
smite  Ami  on  the  tnou/A.  TTien  said  Patdf  '  God  shall  smite  thee^ 
Mhau  toUiei  waU :  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  comr 
!  to  he  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  T   And  they  that  stood 


iy  eaid,  'BnOest  thou  God's  hi^h  priest  f  T%m  said  Paul, « /  tmst 
not^  bretkrenj  that  he  was  the  Atg-A  orie^^.'— Now,  on  this  passage, 
it  has  been  a^ed,  1.  Who  was  this  Ananias?  2.  How  can  it  be 
reooDciled  with  chronology  that  Ananias  was  at  that  time  called  the 
high  priest,  when  it  is  certab  from  Josephus  that  the  time  of  his  hold* 
Bg  that  office  was  much  earlier  f  And,  3.  How  it  happened  that 
Paul  said,  I  wist  not ^  brethren^  that  he  was  ike  high  priest^  sb^e  the 
external  marks  of  office  must  have  determined  whether  he  were  or 
DOC?  '^ On  all  these  subjects,"  says  Michaelis,  '^  is  thrown  the  iuUest 
I^t,  as  soon  as  we  examine  the  special  history  of  that  period,  a  light 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  present,  but  extends  itself  to  the  follow- 
ing diapiers,  insomuch  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  book  was 
written,  not  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  by  a  person  who 
was  contemporary  to  the  events  which  are  there  related. 

Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebedeni,  was  high  priest  at  the  time  that 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  supplied  £e  Jews  with  com  from 
Egypt,^  during  the  famine  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Claiidnis,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Acts.  St.  Paul, 
tberefiire,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  at  that  period,^  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon 
dier  the  holding  of  the  first  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jerusalem,  Ana- 
nias was  dispossessed  of  his  oflke,  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of 
vioience  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Rome,^  whence  he  was  afterwards  released,  and  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Now  fiom  that  period  he  could  not  be  called  high  priest  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  wcurd,  though  Josephus^  has  sometimes  given  him 
the  title  of  o^^^p^  taken  in  the  more  extensive  meaning  oi  a  priest, 
who  had  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  Sanhedrin  f  and  Jonathan,  though 
«e  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  elevation,  had 
been  raised  in  the  mean  time  to  the  supreme  dignity  in  the  Jewish 
dmch.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  murdered^  by 
order  of  Felix,  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Ismael,  who  was  invested 
with  that  office  by  Agrippa,^  elapsed  an  interval,  in  which  this  dignity 
eoDlmued  vacant.  Now  it  happened  precisely  in  this  interval  that 
Saint  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerusalem :  and,  the  Sanhedrin  being 
desncule  of  a  president,  he  undertook  of  his  own  authority  the  dis* 
darge  of  that  office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greatest  granny .^ 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  diat  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  only  a  levr  days 
m  Jarosalem,  might  be  ignorant  diat  Ananias,  who  had  been  dispos- 

1  Joseph.  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  zz.  c.  5.  &  d.  9  AoU  zv. 

3  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xz.  c.  6.  \  3. 

4  IlHd.  lib.  zz.  e.  9.  ^  2.  uid  BeU.  Jud.  lab.  ii.  c.  17.  ^  9. 

9  AfxK^tic  in  the  plural  number  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  when 
allusion  m  made  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

«  Jos.  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  zz.  c.  8.  $  5.  "7  Ibid.  Ub.  zz.  c.  8.  (  3. 

8Ibid.&b.u.c.9.$2. 
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sessed  of  the  priesthood,  had  taken  upon  hinisdf  a  trust  to  vdtiiCih  ht 
was  not  entitled ;  he  might  therefore  very  naturally  exclaim,  ^^  I  wiat 
not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  hi^  priest !"  Admitting  hhn,  oo  the 
other  hand,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  the  expreaskm 
must  be  considered  as  an  indirect  reproof,  and  a  tacit  refusal  to  re* 
cognise  usurped  authority. 

A  passage  then,  which  has  hitherto  been  mvolved  in  obscurity,  is 
■ought  by  this  relation  into  the  clearest  light ;  and  the  whole  history 
of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  the  conspiracy  of  the  fifty  Jews^  with  the 
consent  of  the  Sanhedrin,  their  petition  to  Festus  to  send  him  from 
Cassarea,  with  an  intent  to  murder  him  on  the  road,^  are  facts  which 
corre^nd  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  described  by  Josepbus, 
who  mentions  the  principal  persons  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  paints 
their  profligacy  in  cdours  even  stronger  than  those  of  St.  Luke.''^ 

5.  In  Acts  xxvii.  1.  Luke  relates  that,  ^^  when  St.  Paul  was  sent 
from  C«sarea  to  Rome,  he  was  with  the  other  prisoners  committed 
to  the  care  of  Julius,  an  officer  of  the  Augustan  Cohort,  that  is,  a 
Roman  Cohort,  which  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Emperor.  Now  it  appears  from  the  account,  which  Josephus  has 
given  in  Iiis  second  book  on  the  Jewish  war,^  that  when  FeKx  was 
Procurator  of  Judiea,  the  Roman  garrison  at  Ccsarea  was  diiejly 
composed  of  soldiers  who  were  natives  of  Syria.  But  it  also  appears, 
as  well  from  the  same  book,^  as  from  the  twentieth  book  of  his  Anti- 
tiquities,*  that  a  small  body  of  Raman  soldiers  was  stationed  there  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  this  body  of  Roman  soldiers  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  2£BA2TH  or  Augustan,  the  same  Greek  word  being 
empbyed  by  Josephus,  as  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  A^ostks. 
This  select  body  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been  empbyed  by  Cumanus, 
who  immediately  preceded  Felix  in  the  Procuratorship  of  Judea,  fer 
the  purpose  of  quelling  an  insurrection.^  And  when  Festus,  who 
succeeded  Felix,  had  occasion  to  send  prisoners  fix)m  Ciesarea  to 
Rome,  he  would  of  course  entrust  them  to  the  care  of  an  officer  be- 
longing to  this  select  corps.  Even  here  then  we  have  a  comcidenoe, 
which  is  worthy  of  nodce, — a  coincidence  which  we  should  never 
have  discov^ed,  without  consulting  the  writings  of  Josephus.  But, 
that  which  is  most  worthy  of  nodce,  is  tlie  ^circumstance,  that  this  se* 
lect  body  of  soldiers  bore  the  title  of  Augustan.  This  tide  was  known 
of  course  to  St.  Luke,  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  firom  Cesarea  to 
Rome.  But,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  die  garrison  ot 
Cssarea,  vidiich  consisted  chiefly  of  Syrian  soldiers,  contained  also  a 
small  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  dignified  by  the 
epithet  Augustan,  are  circumstances  so  minute,  that  no  impostor  of  a 
later  age  would  have  known  them.  And  they  prove  incooteslBbiy, 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  per* 
son  in  the  situatbn  of  St.  Luke.^ 

1  Acta  xxiii.  12—15.  9  Aeto  xxv.  3. 

3  Michaetis,  vol.  i.  pp.  51—54.  4  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  li.  «a».  13.  i  7. 

s  Cap.  12.  i  6.  p.  174.  6  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  zx.  cap.  6.  7  lb.  ib. 

6  Bp.  Marsh'i  Lectare«,  port  r.  pp.  83—^4. 
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6.  Qaee  more,  between  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  history  related 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  there  exist  many  notes  of  undesigned  co* 
mddemtBGi  correspondency,  the  perusal  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
fNTove,  that  neither  the  history  was  taken  from  the  letters,  nor  the  let- 
ters fitm  the  history.  "  And  the  undesignedness  of  these  agreements 
(whicb  tmde^gnedness  is  gathered  from  their  latency,  their  minute- 
ness, their  obliquity,  the  suitableness  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
tfaey  coosisl,  to  the  places  in  which  those  circumstances  occur,  and 
ibe  circuitoiis  references  by  which  they  are  traced  out,)  demonstrates 
dut  they  have  not  been  produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent 
cootrivance.  But  coincidences  from  which  these  causes  are  excluded, 
and  which  are  too  close  and  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by  acci*- 
dental  concurrences  of  fiction,  must  necessarily  have  truth  for  their 
faundatbn."^  These  coincidences  are  illustrated  at  considerable 
length,  and  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  by  the  late  Dr.  Paley,  in  his 
^  Hots  Paulins,"  from  which  admirable  treatise  the  following  parti- 
culais  are  abridged.  As  the  basis  of  his  argument  he  assumes  no- 
dung  but  the  existence  of  the  books.  He  observes,  that  '^  in  the 
e}»sdes  of  Paul,  there  is  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  that  immediately 
snrikes  the  reader.  His  letters  are  connected  with  his  history  b  the 
Acts  by  their  particularity,  and  by  the  niunerous  circumstances  in 
them.  By  examining  and  comparing  these  circumstances,  we  ob* 
serve  that  the  history  and  the  episdes  are  neither  of  them  taken  from 
the  other,  but  are  independent  documents  unknown  to,  or  at  least  un- 
consulted  by,  each  other ;  but  we  find  tlie  substance,  and  often  very 
migute  articles  of  the  history,  recognised  in  the  epistles,  by  allusions 
and  references  which  can  neither  be  imputed  to  design^  nor,  without 
a  foundation  in  truth,  be  accounted  for  by  accident,  by  hints,  and  ex- 
pressions, and  smgle  w(Nrds  dropping,  as  it  were  fortuitously,  from  the 
peo  of  the  writer,  or  drawn  forth,  each  by  some  occasion  proper  to 
die  place  in  which  it  occurs,  but  widely  removed  from  any  view  to 
consistency  or  Agreement.  These,  we  know,  -are  effects  which  reali- 
ty produces,  but  which,  without  reality  at  the  bottom,  can  hardly  be 
conceived  to  exist.  When  such  undesigned  coincidences  are  too 
dose  and  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  concur- 
rences of  fiction,  they  must  necessarily  have  truth  for  their  foundation. 
This  argument  depends  upon  a  large  deduction  of  particulars,  which 
cannot  be  abstracted,  but  which  carry  great  weight  of  evidence. 

**  If  it  can  be  thus  proved,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  very 
letters  which  the  Aposde  Paul  wrote,  they  substantiate  the  Christian 
history.  The  great  object  of  modem  research  is  to  come  at  the 
cfMstolary  correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst  the  obscurities,  the 
sdeoce,  or  the  contradictions  of  history,  if  a  letter  can  be  found,  we 
regard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  land-mark ;  as  that  by  which  we  can 
correct,  adjust,  or  supplv  the  imperfectiotis  and  uncertainties  of  other 
accounts.  The  facts  which  they  disclose,  generally  come  out  inci- 
dentaBy,  and  therefore  without  design  to  mislead  by  false  or  exj^e- 

1  Paloy'8  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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rated  accounts.  This  is  applicable  to  Paul's  Epistles  with  as  much 
justice  as  to  any  letters  whatever.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
intention  of  the  writer,  than  to  record  any  part  of  bis  histivry,  though 
HI  fact  it  is  made  public  by  them,  and  the  reality  of  it  is  made  jnto- 
bable. 

''  These  letters  also  show,  1.  Hiat  Christianity  had  prevailed  be- 
fore the  coniusicxis  that  preceded  and  attended  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. 2.  That  the  Gospels  were  not  made  up  of  reports  and  sto- 
ries current  at  the  time ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  led  by  reports  to  refer 
Id  transactions  in  which  he  states  himself  to  be  present  and  active.  3. 
That  the  converts  to  Chrisdanity  were  not  from  the  barbarous,  mean» 
ignorant  set  of  men,  mcapable  of  thought  or  reflection.  These  letters 
are  not  adapted  to  the  habits  and  comprehension  of  a  barbarous  peo<- 
pie.  4.  That  the  history  of  Paul  is  so  implicated  with  that  of  the 
other  Aposdes,  and  with  the  substance  of  the  Christian  history  itself, 
that  if  Faul's  story  (not  the  miraculous  part)  be  admitted  to  be  true, 
we  cannot  reject  the  rest  as  fabulous.  For  example ;  if  we  believe 
Paul  to  have  been  a  preacher  of  Christianity,  .we  must  also  believe 
diat  there  were  such  men  as  Peter,  and  James,  and  other  Apostles,  who 
had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  his  life,  and  who  published  the 
same  things  concerning  him  which  Paul  taught.  5.  That  Paul  had 
a  sound  and  sober  judgment.  6.  That  Paul  underwent  great  suffer- 
ings, and  thaf  the  church  was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  preaching 
of  Christianity  attended  with  dangers ;  this  appears  even  m»n  inci- 
dental passages,  as  well  as  direct  ones.  7.  Paul,  in  these  Epistles, 
asserts,  m  positive  unequivocal  terms,  his  performance  of  miracles, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  face  of  those  amongst  whcxn  he  declares 
they  were  wrought,  and  even  to  adversaries,  who  would  have  exposed 
the  falsity,  if  there  had  been  any. — (Gal.  iii.  5.  Rom.  xv.  18,  19. 
2  Cor.  xii.  12.) 

This  testimony  shows  that  the  series  of  actions  represented  by  Paid 
was  real,  and  proves  not  only  that  the  oridnal  witnesses  of  the  Chris^ 
dan  history  devoted  themselves  to  lives  of  toil  and  suffering,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  truth  of  that  history,  but  also  diat  the  ai&or  of  the 
Acts  was  well  acquainted  with  Paul's  history,  and  a  companion  of  his 
travels  ;  which  establishes  the  credit  of  IaJcc's  Gospel,  coni^dering 
them  as  two  parts  of  the  same  history  ;  for  though  there  are  instances 
o{  second  parts  being  forgeries,  we  know  of  none  where  the  second 
part  is  genuine  and  £e  first  spurious.  '^  Now,  is  an  example  to  be 
met  with  of  any  man  voluntarily  undergoing  such  incessant  hardships 
as  Paul  did,  and  the  constant  expectation  of  a  violent  death,  fear  the 
sake  of  attesting  a  story  of  what  was  false ;  and  of  what,  if  false,  he 
must  have  known  to  be  so  .^  And  it  ^ould  not  be  omitted,  that  the 
pr^dices  of  Paul's  education  were  against  his  becoming  a  discijde 
of  Christ,  as  his  first  violent  opposition  to  it  evidentiy  showed."* 

Furtiier ;  there  are  four  Episdes  of  Paul  to  single  persons,  who 
were  his  friends ;  two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Philemon. 

1  Patoy'B  HoriB  PauliiMB,  in  tbb  coBcliuioo.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chrirtwiitr, 
vol.  u.  c.  7.  '' 
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In  private  lettefs  to  intimate  companions  scHne  expressbn  would  sure- 
ly lei  &fl  s  hmt  at  least  of  fraud,  if  there  were  any.  Yet  the  same 
unifivm  teign  of  promoting  sincerity,  benevolence,  and  piety,  is  per- 
cdved:  and  the  same  histories  of  Christ  and  of  Paul  are  alluded  to 
as  true  accounts,  m  his  private  as  in  his  public  epistles. 

Besides  numerous  undes^ned  comcidences  m  historical  circum- 
stances and  facts,  which  Dr.  Paley  has  specified,  there  is  also  an  un- 
des^ned  agreement  throughout,  between  the  sentiments  and  manner 
of  writing  of  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  the  account  of  his  character  and 
Gondoct  given  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Every  instance  of  this  kind  be- 
speaks r^ty,  and  therefore  deserves  notice  as  a  branch  of  internal 
erideDce.  lie  Episdes  of  Paul  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  of  sound  judgment,  quick  conception,  crowded 
thought,  fluent  expression,  and  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
deavours to  acc<Hnplish  the  point  at  which  he  aimed.  These  proper- 
ties Gorre^pcMid  with  the  history  of  him  contained  in  the  Acts. 
Aroti^  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  he  was  instructed  in  Jewish 
feaming.  His  speech  to  the  plulosophers  and  people  of  Athens,  his 
•faehavioor  and  addresses  to  Agrippa,  Festus,  and  Felix,  &cc.  prove  his 
sagacity,  his  judicious  sdection  of  topics,  and  his  skill  in  reasoning. 
The  violent  manner  in  which  he  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  to  have  per- 
secuted the  first  Chrisdans,  agrees  with  the  ardour  of  spirit  that 
breathes  in  all  his  letters,  and  the  glowing  warmth  of  his  style. 

Hiere  are,  indeed,  great  seeming  discordances,  which,  however, 
are  easily  reconcileable  by  attending  to  his  ardent  temper,  and  to  the 
rufing  principle  of  his  conduct  in  different  periods  of  his  life.  His 
lage  against  the  Christians  (owing  to  strong  Jewish  prejudices)  was 
fiinous  and  unrestrained,^  and  unjustifiable  against  any  peaceable 
poaoDS,  such  as  they  were.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Epi^es  manifest 
a  warmth  and  eagerness  governed  by  a  calmer  principle.  After  his 
ccxiversion,  Paul  was  at  the  same  time  prudent,  steady,  and  ardent. 
He  was  as  indefatigable  as  he  had  been  before ;  but,  instead  of  cruel 
and  unjust  means  to  attain  his  purposes,  he  employed  argument,  per- 
suasion, and  the  merciful  and  mighty  power  of  God.  The  religion 
he  embraced  accounts  for  these  changes  easily  and  naturally.  His 
conversion  to  Christianity,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  related  in 
the  book  of  Acts,  and  winch  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  his  Episdes, 
harmonise  every  seeming  contradiction  in  his  character,  and  thus  be- 
come a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  both  of  his  liistory  and  of  his 
i^usdes. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning  Peter.  Is  tliere 
not  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  character  of  this  Apostle,  as  it  is  de- 
lineated by  the  sacred  writers,  and  as  it  is  discoverable  m  the  style, 
maimer,  and  sentiments  of  his  Epistles  ?  Do  they  not  bear  the  marks 
of  the  same  energy,  die  same  unpolished  and  nervous  simplicity,  the 
same  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  thought,  the  same  strength  and 
vigour  ol  untutored  genius;  surong  in  the  endowments  of  nature,  but 
*  I       .  -  -  —    '  -  -  -- ■  "        — 

1  Aotflviii.  3.;  ix.  1. 
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without  the  refinements  of  art  or  science  ?  Now  diere  would  scarcefy^ 
have  been  found  such  a  nice  agreement  between  the  character  of  Peter 
given  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  exemplified  in  bis  own,  if  the  one 
had  been  a  fiction,  or  the  other  spurious.  It  is  the  same  Peter  that 
speaks  in  the  Gospel  liistory,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the 
Episdes  which  bear  his  name.  The  seal  of  his  character,  as  graven 
by  the  Evangelists,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  impression  of  his 
letters.  This  is  an  aipmient  of  the  genuineness  of  hiis  Episdes,  and 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli^oo.^ 

The  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  furnish  ample  materhb 
for  pursuing  this  species  of  evidence  firom  undesigned  coincidences  c^ 
different  kinds.  Dr.  Paley,^  and  Mr.  Wakefield,^  have  both  pro- 
duced some  instances  of  it  between  the  Gospels,  to  which  we  shaU 
only  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  similitude  or  coincidence  between 
the  style  of  John's  Gospel,  and  the  first  episde  that  bears  his  name, 
is  so  striking,  that  no  reader,  who  is  capable  of  discerning  what  is 
peculiar  in  an  author's  turn  of  thinking,  can  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  of  their  bebg  the  productions  of  one  and  the  same  writer/ 


1  T.  G.  Taylor's  En.  on  the  Cond.  and  Char,  of  Peter. 

3  Evid.  of  Christ,  part  ii.  c.  4.  3  Internal  Evidences,  pp.  207—^210. 

4  The  following  comparative  table  of  passages,  from  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle 
of  Saint  John,  wm  (we  think)  prove  the  point  above  stated  beyond  the  possibility 
of  contradiction. 


EpistU. 
Cfa.  1. 1.  That  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning—  b  tBtamofitBm^  which  we  have 
contemplated — concerning  the    living 
word. 

n.  5.  Whosoever  keepeth  his  word, 
tralv  in  that  man  the  love  of  God  is 
perfected. 

II.  6.  He  who  saith  he  abideth  in  him, 
ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as 
he  walked.    See  ch.  iiL  24.  iv.  13. 16. 

II.  8. 1  write  to  yon  a  new  command- 
ment. 

ni.  11.  This  is  the  message  which  ye 
have  heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we 
should  love  one  another. 

II.  8.  The  darkness  passeth  away,  and 
the  fight  which  is  true,  now  shineth. 

10.  Abideth  in  the  li^ht,  and  there  is 
no  stumbling-block  to  him. 

n.  13.  Toang  children,  I  write  to  you, 
because  ye  have  known  the  Father. 

14.  Because  ye  have  known  him  from 
the  beffinning. 

n.  §9.  Every  one  who  worketh  right- 
eousness, is  begotten  of  God.  Sec  also 
iii.  9.  V.  i. 

III.  1.  Behold  how  great  love  the  Fa- 
ther  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should 
be  caUed  the  sons  of  God ! 

in.  2.  We  Shan  be  like  him,  for  we 
•hall  see  bun  as  he  is. 


Gospil, 
Ch.  I.  1.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
word.  14.  And,  tSn^tBa,  we  beheld  his 
glory. 

4.  In  him  was  life. 

14,  The  word  was  made  flesh. 

XrV.  23.  If  a  man  love  me,  he  wiU 
keep  my  words,  and  my  &ther  will  love 
him. 

XV.  4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As 
the  branch  cannot  bring  forth  frnit  of  it- 
self, except  it  abide  in  Uie  vine,  no  more 
can  ve,  except  ye  abide  in  me. 

XiII.  34.  A  new  commandment  I  give 
to  you, 

that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you. 

I.  5.  The  light  shineth  in  darkness. 

9.  That  was  the  true  liji^ht. 

XI.  10.  If  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he 
stmnbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  to 
him. 

XVII.  3.  This  is  the  eternal  life,  thai 
thev  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God. 

And  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent. 

III.  3.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  again. 

5.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit. 

1. 12.  To  uiem  be  gave  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  who 
believe  on  his  name. 

XVII.  24.  Be  wHh  me  where  I  em, 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory^ 
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Wntings  90  circumstanced  prove  themselves  and  one  another  to  be 
geniime. 

The  forgers  of  these  things,  if  forgeries  they  were,  must  (as  Dr. 
Jordn  has  farcftly  remarked)  have  equalled  Father  Hardouin's  athe- 
istical monks  of  the  thirteenth  century;  who,  according  to  his  fantas- 
tical account,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  surpassed  in 
abilities  aD  the  antients  and  modems ;  forged  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  whom  we  caD  clas^cal ;  and  were  not  only  great  poets,  but 
also  great  mathematicians,  chronologers,  geographers,  astronomers, 
and  critics,  and  capable  of  inserting  m  their  proper  places  names 
and  accounts  of  men,  rivers,  cities,  and  regions,  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  Athenian  archons,  Atdc  mondis,  Olympiads,  and  Roman 
consub :  aU  ^diich  happy  inventions  have  been  since  confirmed  by 
astraoomical  calculations  and  tables,  voyages,  inscriptions.  Fasti  Capi- 
tofini,  fragments,  manuscripts,  and  a  diligent  collation  of  autliors  with 
eachodter.^ 

Sudi  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, fer  the  genumeness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament : 
and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  many 
of  them  are  impartially  considered,  it  b  impossible  not  to  come  to  this 
convincing  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  books  now  extant  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  are  the  same  writings  which 
were  originally  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear. 

in.  6.  He  who  worketh  sin  is  of  the  VIII.  44.  Te  are  of  your  father  the 

deril ;  ftr  the  devil  suineth  from  the  be-  devil  —  He  was  a  murderer  from  the 

gimiiiiff.  beeimiinff. 

HI.  13.  Do  not  wonder,  my  brethren,  aV.  20.  If  they  have  persecuted  me, 

tte  the  world  haleth  you.  they  will  also  persecute  you. 

IV.  9.  By  this  the  love  of  God  was  HI.  16.  Ood  so  loved  the  world,  that 


il,  that  God  sent  his  Son,  the  he  ga,ve  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
only  begotten,  into  the  world,  that  we  soever  believetn  on  him  mj^ht  not  pe- 
mvfat  live  through  him.  rish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 

iV.  12.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  I.  18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time.  time. 

V.  13.  These  things  I  have  written  to         XX.  31.  These  things  are  written,  that 
you  who  believe  on  uie  name  of  the  Son     ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
of  God,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have     the  S^  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye 
eternal  life ;  and  that  ye  may  believe  on     might  have  life  through  his  name, 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

V.  14.  If  we  ask  any  thing  according  XIV.  14.  If  ve  shall  ask  any  thing  in 
to  his  win,  he  heareth  us.  my  name,  I  will  do  It. 

V.  20.  The  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  XVII.  2.  Thou  host  given  him  power 
hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  over  aU  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal 
know  mm  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  hfe  to  aa  many  as  thou  hast  given  him. 
that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  3.  And  this  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might 
This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 

Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  Macknight 
on  the  Epistles,  Pref  to  1  John,  sect.  ii. 

1  Remarks  on  Eecles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  26.  &t  sea.  Loss's  Authenticity  of  the  New 
Tegument,  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  1 — ^26.  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  4 — 54. 
Hiles's  AjulymB  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  667 — 692.  Stosch,  de  Canone, 
p.  89.  Pictet,  Thtelogie  Chr6tienne,  tome  i.  p.  83.  Emesti  Interp.  Nov.  Test. 
pan  iii.  p.  147.  tt  sea.  See  also  a  very  copious  discussion  of  the  Evidences  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  in  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  John  Cook,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Uivmity  in  St.  Mary's  CoUege,  St. 
Andrew*s.    edmburgh,  1821 ."  8vo. 
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SECTION  IIL 

•N  TUB  TTNCORRUPTED    PBESEETATION    OF    THE    BOOKS    OF  THE  OIJ> 
AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

L  The  UT^orrupted  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament,  proved  Jront 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  being  falsified  or  corrupted  either 
by  Jews  or  by  Christians,  and  from  the  agreement  of  all  the  mami- 
scripts  that  are  knotcn  to  be  extant, ^-^U.  The  uncorrupted preser^ 
vation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  proved,  1.  From  their 
contents ;  —  2,  From  the  utter  impossibility  of  an  universal  cor* 
ruption  of  them  being  accomplished ; — 3.  From  the  agreement  of 
au  the  manuscripts,  and,  4.  From  the  agreement  of  antient  rer- 
aiojis,  and  of  the  Quotations  from  the  New  Testament  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christians.  —  IE.  General  proofs  that  none 
of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  or  ever  were  lost, — IV. 
Particular  proofs,  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  V. 
Jtnd  also  of  the  New  Testament. 

Although  the  genuineness  and  authentic!^  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  have  been  thus  clearly  proved,  yet  it  may  perhaps 
be  asked,  whether  those  books  have  not  long  since  been  destroyed  f 
And  whether  th^  have  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  ttncomip/- 
ed  ?  To  these  inquiries  we  reply,  that  we  have  evidence,  equally 
decisive  and  satisfactory  with  that  which  has  demonstrated  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  prove  thai 
they  have  descended  to  us,  entire  and  uncorrupted  b  any  thing  mate- 
rial ;  —  such  evidence,  indeed,  as  can  be  produced  for  no  other  pro- 
duction of  antiquity. 

I.  And,  first,  vnth  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  although  die  Jews 
have  been  charged  widi  corrupting  it,  yet  this  charge  has  never  been 
substantiated,  and,  in  fact,  the  thing  itself  is  morally  impossible. 
Generally  speaking,  the  arguments  which  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Pentateuch  (or  five  books  of  Moses)  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  for- 
gery in  the  first  instance,  apply  equally  to  prove  that  these  books  have 
not  been  wilfully  and  designedly  corrupted.  But,  to  be  more  parti- 
cular, we  may  remark, 

1.  That  there  is  no  proof  or  vestige  whatever  of  such  pretaided 
akeration.  The  Jews  have  in  ever}'  age  regarded  the  Pentateuch 
as  the  genuine  and  uncorrupted  work  of  one  single  person,  and  have 
equally  respected  every  part  of  it.  Indeed,  if  they  had  mutilated 
or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would  doubdess  have  expunged 
bom  them  e^^ery  relation  of  facts  and  events,  that  militated  against 
the  honour  and  credit  of  their  nation.  Besides,  when  could  si^  an 
alteration  or  corruption  have  been  executed  ?  It  was  not  possible 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Moses,  for  the  memory  of  the  tran$actk)iis 
recorded  in  the  Pentateydi  was  too  recent  for  any  one  to  v^tui^ 
upon  any  corruption  or  alteration,  which  public  notoriety  would  have 
contradicted.     The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  could   not  have  been 
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ahered  or  corrupted  so  long  as  Joshua  and  that  generatkm  lived, 
who  vr&e  zeaknis  for  the  worsb'p  of  God.  (Josh.  xxiv.  31.)  From 
that  time  to  die  age  of  Samuel,  the  Israelites  were  under  the  direc- 
tioD  of  goreroors  or  judges,  who  determined  all  cases  a^eeably  to 
the  Mosaic  law. 

Ftartber,  if  they  had  wilfully  corrupted  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes,  the  prophets 
who  Awrished  from  Samuel  to  Malachi,  and  who  were  neither  slow 
DOT  timid  in  reproving  the  sins  both  of  ruleis  and  subjects,  would 
not  have  passed  over  so  heinous  an  ofience  in  silence.  After  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  at  least,  the  books  of  Moses  were  kept 
k  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  rivalry,  that  continued  to  subsist 
b^ween  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  was  an  insuperable  bar 
to  any  corrupticm  or  alteration ;  for,  it  could  not  have  been  at- 
lemptied  in  either  kingdom  without  opposition  and  detection  from 
the  odier,  of  which  some  notice  roust  have  been  taken  in  their 
historical  books.  Besides,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  cor- 
rupted in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  Jews  could 
not  have  passed  without  censure  from  them,  who  rebuked  their 
hypocrisy,  mcredulity,  and  wickedness  with  so  much  severity.  If 
tfaoe  had  been  any  alteraticMi  or  corruption,  it  must,  have  been  the 
work,  either  of  one  or  of  tnany  persons.  It  cannot  be  conceived 
that  any  one  person  could  do  it,  without  being  exposed ;  nor  that 
aiiy  one  could  have  vanity  enough  to  expect  success  m  an  attempt 
to  aher  fiicts  in  a  book  so  universally  read  and  so  much  esteemed. 
Tlie  uni^  of  design,  the  correspondence  of  sentiment,  and  the  uni- 
farm  reference  to  die  same  facts,  which  are  observable  throughout 
the  Oid  Testament,  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  many  were  united  in 
oornipting  or  altering  any  part  of  it.  In  a  word,  no  man  or  num- 
ber of  men  could  make  an  attempt  of  this  kind  without  being  ex- 
posed. Nor  is  it  rational  to  suppose,  that  any  man  or  number  of 
men  could  have  capacity  competent  to  effect  such  a  design,  who 
would  not  also  have  had  the  sense  to  observe  the  necessity  of  making 
it  more  agreeable  to  the  natural  tempers  of  mankind,  in  order  that  it 
raigbt  obtain  credit  in  the  world. 

Again,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  mutilated  or  corrupted 
after  the  birth  of  Christy  out  of  malice  to  the  Chrisdans,  and  in  order 
to  deprive  them  of  arguments  and  evidences  for  proving  their  reli- 
giOD,  the  Jews  would  unquestionably  have  expunged  or  falsified  those 
memorable  prophecies  concerning  Christ  which  were  so  irrefragably 
cited  both  by  him  and  by  his  aposdes.  But  no  such  obliteration  or 
iheration  has  ever  been  made  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  very  passa- 
ges have  c<Hitinued  in  their  original  purity,  and  are  sometimes  more 
express  in  the  original  Hebrew  text  than  in  the  conunon  transla- 
tion. 

2.  Li  fact,  neither  before  nor  after  the  time  of  Christ,  eovld  the 
Jews  oomipt  or  falsify  the  Hebrew  Scriptures :  for, 

Brfore  tiiat  events  the  regard  which  wa$  paid  to  tliem  by  the  Jews, 
especiaBy  to  the  law,  woidd  render  any  forgery  or  material  change  in 
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tbeir  contents  imposable.  The  law  having  been  the  deed  by  ^duch 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among  the  Ii^aelites,  it  is  impiobablt 
that  this  people,  who  possessed  that  land,  would  sufier  it  to  be  alter- 
ed or  falsified.  The  disttnctioQ  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  thar  sepa- 
rate interests,  made  it  more  difficult  to  alter  their  law  than  diat  of 
other  nations  less  jealous  than  the  Jews.  Further,  at  certain  stated 
seasons,  the  law  was  publicly  read  before  all  the  people  of  Israel;' 
and  it  was  appcHnted  to  be  kept  in  the  aric,  for  a  constant  memorial 
against  those  who  trangressed  it.'  Their  king  was  required  to  iBriU 
km  a  cmnf  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  ef  that  which  is  brfare  ik 
priests  the  LevUes^  and  to  read  therein  aU  the  dags  of  his  life  f  their 
jMiests  also  were  commanded  to  teadi  the  children  of  hrad  aU  the 
ttatuUSf  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses  ;^ 
and  parents  were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar  to  them- 
selves, but  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children  f  besides 
friiich,  a  severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against  either  making  any 
addition  to  or  diminution  from  the  law.^  Now  such  precepts  as  these 
could  not  have  been  given  by  an  impostor  who  was  adding  to  it,  and 
who  would  wish  men  to  forget  rather  than  enjoin  them  to  remember 
it :  for,  as  all  the  people  were  obliged  to  know  and  observe  the  law 
under  severe  penalties,  they  were  in  a  manner  the  trustees  and  guar- 
dians of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  people, 
who  were  to  teach  their  children,  must  have  had  copies  of  it;  the 
priests  and  Levites  must  have  had  copies  of  it ;  and  the  ma^strates 
must  have  had  copies  of  it,  as  being  the  law  of  the  land.  Furdier, 
after  the  people  were  divided  mto  two  kingdoms,  both  the  people  of 
Israel  and  those  of  Judah  still  retained  the  same  book  of  the  law : 
and  the  rivalry  or  enmity,  that  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
prevented  either  of  them  from  altering  or  adding  to  the  law.  After 
the  Israelites  were .  carried  captive  into  Assyria,  other  nations  were 
placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  their  stead ;  and  the  Samaritans 
received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  the  priest  who  was  sent  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of  ^ 
God  of  the  land^  or  several  years  afterwards  bom  the  hanasoi 
Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high  {»riest,  who  was  expelled  from 
Jerusalem  by  Neheraiah  for  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
governor  of  Samaria ;  and  who  was  constituted,  by  Sanballat,^ 
first  high  priest  of  the  temple  at  Samaria.^  Now,  by  one  or  both  ol^ 
these  means  the  Samaritans  had  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  *^^^ 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  tne 


old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  characters,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day  • 
whereas  the  Jewish  copy  was  changed  into  Chaldee  characters,  Ijo 
which  it  also  remains  to  this  day,)  which  were  fairer  and  clearer  tn^ 
the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  having  learned  the  Chaldee  language  don^ 
their  seventy  years  abode  at  Babylon.     The  jeafousy  and  hatrca, 

1  Deut.  xxxi.  9—13.     Joah.  viii.  34, 35.     Neh.  ▼iu.  1—6.     9  I>eat.  2U»-  ^• 
3  Deut.  xvii.  18, 19.  4  LeTit.  x.  11,  5  Deut.  vi.  7. 

6  Deut.  iv.  2.  xii.  32.  7  2  Kings  xvii.  26.  ,  «  «  23 

8  Neh.  Tiii  28.  Jowphu*,  Ant.  Jud-  Ub.  xi.c.  a  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  w^-  «■  P  ^' 
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wUch  subasied  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  made  it  imprac- 
ticable far  other  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  the  text  in  any  thing  of 
consequence  without  certain  discovery :  and  the  general  agreement 
between  die  Hebrew  and 'Samaritan  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
are  now  extant,  is  such,  as  plainly  demonstrates  that  the  copies 
were  originally  the  same.  Nor  can  any  better  evidence  be  desired, 
that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not  been  coirupted  or  interpolated,  than 
tUs  Tery  book  of  the  Samaritans ;  which,  after  more  tlian  two  thou- 
sand years'  discord  between  the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the 
«d)er  as  any  classic  author  in  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from 
itself  by  the  unavoidable  slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers.^ 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  capdvity,  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  were  publicly  read  in  their  sy- 
nagc^es  every  Sabbath-day  f  which  was  an  excellent  method  of 
securing  their  purity,  as  well  as  of  enforcing  the  observation  of  the 
kw.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  Greek,  which  were  afterwards  made,  were  so  many  ad- 
ditkMial  securities.  To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  the  reverence 
of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred  writings  is  another  guarantee  for  their 
ntegrity:  so  great  indeed  was  that  reverence,  that,  according  to  the 
statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus,'  they  would  sufier  any  torments, 
and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  change  a  single  point  or  iota  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  law  was  also  enacted  by  them,  which  denounced 
him  to  be  guilty  of  inexpiable  sin,  who  should  presume  to  make  the 
dullest  possible  alteration  in  their  sacred  books.  The  Jewish  doc- 
tors, feanng  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law,  passed  their  own  notions  as 
traditions  or  explanations  of  it ;  and  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard  for  those 
traditions,  but  they  never  charged  diem  with  falsifying  or  corrupting 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  urged  them  to 
leorcft  the  Scriptures  ;^  which  he  doubdess  would  have  said  with 
some  caution  if  thev  had  been  falsified  or  corrupted  :  and  he  not 
onty  refers  to  the  Scriptures  m  general,  but  appeals  direcdy  to  the 
writings  of  Moses.'  It  is  also  known,  that  during  the  time  of  Christ 
the  Jews  were  divided  into  various  sects  and  parties,  each  of  whom 
watched  oyer  the  others  with  the  greatest  jealousy,  so  as  to  render 
any  attempt  at  such  falsificadon  or  comipuon  utterly  impracticable. 
Snce  then  the  Jews  could  not  falsify  or  corrupt  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures brfore  the  advent  of  Christ,  so  neither  have  these  writings  been 
fdsified  or  C(»mipted — 

2.  M^  the  birth  of  Christ.  For,  since  that  event,  die  Old  Tes- 
t^nent  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  both  by  Jews  and  Chrisdans. 
The  Jews  also  frequendy  sufiered  martyrdom  for  their  Scriptures, 
which  they  would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  them  to  have 

1  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarks  on  Freethinking,  part  L  remark  27.  (vol.  v.  p.  144.  of  v 
Bp.  Rtadolph's  Enchiridioii  Theolofficmn,^o.  Oxford,  1792.) 

9  Atsto  nu.  14, 15. 27.    Luke  W.  17— SO.  _.. 

3  Plrik>,  anad  Enaeb.  de  Pr»p.  Evans,  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  Joaephns  contra  Apion.  no. 
i.48.  4  John,  V.  39.  ,  5  John,  v.  46, 47. 
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been  corrupted  or  altered.  Be^des,  the  Jews  and  Christiaiis  were  a 
mutual  guard  upon  each  other,  which  must  have  rend^ed  any  mate- 
rial corruption  impossible,  if  it  had  been  attempted :  ht  if  such  ait 
attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Jeuw,  they  would  have  been  detected 
by  the  Christians.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  design,  indeed, 
would  have  been  impracticable,  from  the  moral  impossibility  of  the 
Jews  (who  were  dispersed  in  every  country  of  the  then  known  world) 
being  able  to  collect  all  the  then  existing  cofnes  vrith  the  intention  of 
corrupting  or  falsifybg  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  such  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  the  Christians,  it  would  assuredly  have  been 
detected  by  the  Jews :  nor  could  any  such  attempt  have  been  made 
by  any  other  man  or  body  of  men,  without  exposure  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians.  To  these  considerations,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
admirable  agreement  of  all  the  antient  paraphrases  and  versions, 
and  the  writings  of  Josephus,  with  the  Old  Testament  as  it  is  now 
extant,  together  with  the  quotations  which  are  made  firom  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  tlie  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present  time, 
forbid  us  to  indulge  any  suspicion  of  any  material  corruption  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence  of 
which  a  subject  of  tliis  kind  is  capable,  that  these  books  are  now  in 
our  hands  genuine  and  unadulterated. 

3.  Lastly,  the  agreemevU  of  all  the  nMnuscripts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty),  whidi  are 
known  to  be  extant,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  uneorrupted  preservatioo. 
These  manuscripts,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire  ;  some  contain  one  part, 
and  some  another.^  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  every  manu- 
script, whether  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  in  any  antient  version  or 
paraphrase,  should  or  could  be  designedly  altered  or  falsified  in  the 
same  passages,  without  detection  either  by  Jews  or  Christians.  The 
manuscripts  now  extant  are,  confessedly,  liable  to  errors  and  mis- 
takes fi*om  the  carelessness,  negligence,  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists  r 
but  they  are  not  all  uniformly  bcorrect  throughout,  nor  in  the  same 
words  or  passages  ;  but  what  is  incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in 
another.  Although  the  various  readings,  which  have  been  discovered 
by  learned  men,  who  have  applied  th^nselves  to  the  collatioQ  of 
every  known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  amount  to  many 
thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so  htde  real  moment,  that 
their  laborious  collations  afford  us  scarcely  any  opportunities  of  oor- 
recdng  the  sacred  text  in  important  passages.  So  far,  however,  are 
these  extensive  and  profound  researches  from  being  either  trivial  or 
nugatory,  that  we  have,  in  fact,  derived  frcMn  them  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any  real  £end  of  re- 
vealed religion ;  namely,  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  agreement  of 
the  copies  of  the  antient  Scriptures,  now  extant  in  their  (original  lan- 
guage, with  each  odier,  and  with  our  Bibles.' 

1  See  an  account  of  the  principal  manttflcripts  of  the  CM  Teatanienty  it^fOy  Vol. 
11.  Part  I.  Chapter  II.  Section  I.;  and  for  the  chief  criticftl  editions,  see  Chanter 
m.  Section  I.  *^ 

s  Bp.  Tomline*«  Elomenta  of  Christ.  Tfaeol.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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n.  Eqitaify  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  and  itn- 
comqitiiess  of  the  New  Testament  in  any  thing  material.  The  testi- 
monies, adduced  in  the  preceding  section  m  behalf  of  the  genuineness 
and  audienticity  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  ap- 
pticaMe  to  show  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncor- 
rupted.  Bat,  to  be  more  pardcular,  we  remark,  that  the  uncomipted 
presenration  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  manifest, 

J.  Fnm  their  contents;  for,  so  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  very  same  facts^  and  the  very  same 
dodrmegj  umversally  received  by  Chrisdans,  wliich  we  of  the  present 
day  believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Because  an  universal  corruption  of  those  writiws  was  both  m- 
fossSble  emd  tgnpracticabky  nor  can  the  least  vestige  of  such  a  corrupt 
iioH  be  found  in  history.  They  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the 
life  of  their  authcurs ;  and  before  their  death  copies  were  dispersed 
among  the  difierent  communities  of  Christians,  who  were  scattered 
tbrou^KMit  the  then  known  world.  Within  twenty  years  after  the 
ascension,  churches  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  and  in  all  these  churches  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, esf&dsSLy  the  four  Gospeb,  were  read  as  a  part  of  their  public 
worship,  just  as  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  rrophets  were  read 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues.^  Nor  would  tlie  use  of  tliem  be  confined 
to  public  worship ;  for  these  books  were  not»  like  die  Sybilline  Ora- 
cl^  locked  up  firom  the  perusal  of  the  public,  but  were  exposed  to 
pdUic  investigation.  When  the  books  ol  the  New  Testament  were 
first  published  to  the  world,  the  Christians  would  naturally  enter- 
tain tne  highest  esteem  and  reverence  for  writings  that  delivered  an 
autkeniic  and  inspired  history  of  the  life  and  doctrbes  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  would  be  desirous  ol  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure. 
Hence,  as  we  learn  fi*om  unquestionable  authority,  copies  were  mul- 
tiplied and  disseminated  as  rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  church 
increased  ;  and  translations  were  made  into  as  many  languages  as 
were  spoken  by  its  professors,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day ;  so 
that  it  wonld  veiy  soon  be  rendered  absolutely  impossible  to  corrupt 
these  books  in  any  one  important  word  or  phrase.  Now  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  (widiout  violating  all  probability),  that  all  Cliristians 
AooMl  agree  b  a  design  of  changing  or  corrupUng  the  original  books ; 
and  if  io«e  only  should  make  die  attempt,  die  uncomipted  copies 
wouW  stiU  remain  to  detect  diem.  And  supposing  diere  was  some 
error  in  one  transladon  or  copy,  or  something  changed,  added,  or  ta- 
ken away ;  yet  there  were  many  other  copies  and  other  translations, 
hj  die  help  of  which  the  neglect  or  fraud  might  be,  or  would  be  cor- 
rected. 

Further,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  life  of 
dieir  respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number  of  witnesses  was 


Justin 

_. ^ ^>«Hiiav«u«i«T     *»•«•    »-^»w-»— — — "- 

Martyr,  TertuDkoi,  Ori^eo,  and  Augnatine. 
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alive  to  attest  the  facts  which  they  record ;  so  neither  could  any  ma* 
terial  alteration  take  place  after  their  decease,  without  being  detected 
while  the  original  manuscripts  were  preserved  in  the  churches.  The 
Christians,  who  were  instructed  by  the  aposdes  or  by  dieir  imme- 
diate successors,  traveOed  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with 
them  copies  of  tlieir  writings ;  from  which  other  copies  were  multi- 
plied and  preserved.  Now  (as  we  have  already  seen^),  we  have  hh 
unbroken  series  of  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  and  autfaentici^ 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  can  be  traced  backwards,  from  tl^ 
fourth  century  of  the  Chrisdan  «ra  to  the  very  time  of  the  Apostles  : 
and  these  very  testimonies  are  equally  applicable  to  prove  its  imcor* 
rupted  preservation.  Moreover,  harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels  were 
antiendy  constructed ;  commentaries  were  written  upon  them,  as  weB 
as  upon  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  (many  of  which  are 
sdll  extant),  manuscripts  were  collated,  and  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  put  forth.  These  sacred  records,  being  universally  re* 
garded  as  the  supreme  standard  of  truth,  were  received  by  every 
class  of  Christians  with  peculiar  respect,  as  being  divine  compositions, 
and  possessing  an  authority  belonging  to  no  other  books.  Whatever 
controversies,  therefore,  arose  among  different  sects  (and  the  church 
was  very  early  rent  with  fierce  contentions  on  doctrmal  pomts),  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were  received  and  appealed  to  by 
every  one  of  them,  as  being  conclusive  in  all  matters  of  controvert  ; 
consequendy  it  was  morally  impossible,  and  in  itself  impracticable^ 
that  any  man  or  body  of  men  ^uld  corrupt  or  falsify  them,  m  any 
fundamental  article,  should  foist  into  them  a  smgle  expression  to  fa- 
vour their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single  sentence,  without  be- 
ing detected  by  thousands.  *^  If  one  par^  was  mcUned  either  to 
omit  what  opposed  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  to  insert  what  might  af- 
ford them  additional  support,  there  was  always  some  other  party 
both  ready  and  willing  to  detect  the  fraud.  And  even  if  they  perse- 
vered in  altering  their  aum  manuscripts,  they  had  not  the  power  of 
altering  the  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  Though 
the  corruption  therefore  might  be  partial,  it  could  not  become  gene- 
ral. Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  books,  which  compose  the  Greek 
Testament,  have  been  transcribed,  beyond  all  comparison,  more 
frequently  than  the  works  of  any  other  Greek  author.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  difficulty  of  corrupting  the  Greek  manuscripts  must 
have  increased  with  every  increase  in  their  number.  Though  it  can- 
not be  denied,  therefore,  that  there  is  stronger  temptaticHi  to  alter 
a  work,  which  relates  to  dt)ctrines,  than  to  alter  a  work,  which  re- 
lates to  matters  indifferent,  the  impediments  to  the  aheradon  of  die 
Greek  manuscripts  were  still  more  powerful  than  the  temptatbn. 
The  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  different  places,  and  the  Epis- 
tles, which  were  addressed  to  different  communities,  were  multiplied 
in  copies,  dispersed  in  Palestine  and  Eg)'pt,  in  Aaa  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Italy.     Under  such  circumstances  a  general  corruption  of  the 

1  See  pp.  75—90.  supra. 
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Greek  mBnuscripts  was  a  thing  impossible,  for  it  could  not  have 
been  eflfected  widiout  a  union  of  sentiment,  which  never  existed,  nor 
without  a  general  combination,  which  could  not  have  been  formed, 
before  ChristiaDity  bad  received  a  civil  establishment.  But  if  such 
a  combiDation  bad  been  practicable,  it  could  not  have  been  carried 
into  eflect,  without  becomii\£  a  matter  of  general  notoriety.  And 
ecclesiastical  historians  are  sw^  on  such  a  combination.  The  silence 
of  histoiy  is  indeed  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  a  fact  establish- 
ed by  induction,  if  the  fact  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  generally 
known.  But  the  sflence  of  history  is  important  in  reference  to  a  fact, 
which,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  been  a  subject  of  general  notoriety. 
Whatever  comiptions  therefore  may  have  taken  pmce  in  the  Greek 
manuscripts,  those  comiptions  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few, 
and  oouid  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  extended  to  them  all."^ 
Indeed,  though  all  the  Christian  doctors,  who  were  dispersed 
througliout  the  world,  sliould  have  conspired  to  corrupt  the  New 
Testament,  yet  the  people  would  never  have  consented  to  it ;  and  if 
even  both  teachers  and  people  had  been  disposed  to  have  committed 
such  a  fi'aud,  most  unquestionably  their  adversaries  would  not  fail  to 
have  reproached  them  with  it.  The  Jews  and  Heathens,  whose 
only  aim  was  to  decry  and  put  down  their  religion,  would  never 
have  concealed  it.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  JuKan,  and  other  acute  ene- 
mies of  the  Christians,  would  have  derived  some  advantage  from 
sich  corruption.  In  a  word,  even  though  the  silence  of  meir  ad- 
fersaries  had  favoured  so  strange  an  enterprise,  yet  the  different  par- 
ties and  various  heresies,  which  soon  after  sprang  up  among  Chris- 
tians, were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  it.  Indeed,  if  any  material  al- 
teration had  been  attempted  by  the  orthodox,  it  would  have  been 
detected  by  the  heretics :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  heretic  had  in- 
serted, altered,  or  falsified  any  thing,  he  would  have  been  exposed 
1^  the  orthodox,  or  by  other  heretics.  It  is  well  known  that  a  divi- 
aon  commenced  in  the  fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and 
vestem  churches,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  be- 
came irreconcileable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  day.  Now  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern  empire  ; 
and  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  east,  the  copies  in  the  west  would 
have  detected  the  alteration.  But,  in  fact,  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  copies  agree,  which  could  not  be  expected  if  either  of  them  was 
altered  or  falsified.  The  uncomipted  preservation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  fiirther  evident, 

3.  From  the  agreement  of  aU  the  manuscripts.  The  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  extant,  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  single  classic  author  whomsoever :  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  were  collated  by  Griesbach,  for  his  cele- 
brated critical  edition.  These  manuscripts,  it  is  true,  are  not  all 
entee  :  most  of  them  contain  only  the  Gospels ;  others,  the  Gospels, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles ;  and  a  few  contain  the  Apo- 

1  Bp.  Marflh'R  Ijcctiircs,  part  vi.  pp.  10, 11. 
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calvpse  or  Revektion  of  John.  But  they  were  all  WDtten  in  very 
dirorent  and  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  several  of  them  are  up- 
wards of  twelve  hundred  years  old^  and  give  us  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  aD  essential  points,  perfecdy  accordant  with 
each  other,  as  any  person  may  readily  ascertain  by  examining  the 
critical  editions  pubhshed  by  MiQ,  Kuster,  Benget  Wetstein,  and 
Griesbach.^  The  thirty  thousand  various  readings,  which  are  said 
to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Afill,  and  the  fam» 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  which  Griesbach's  edition  is  said  to  contain^ 
in  no  degree  whatever  affect  the  general  credit  and  integrity  of  the 
text.  In  fact,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the  more  numerous 
the  transcripts  and  translations  from  the  original,  the  more  likely  is 
it,  that  the  genuine  text  and  the  true  cmginal  reading  will  be  in- 
vestigated and  ascertained.  The  most  correct  and  accurate  antient 
classics  now  extant  are  those,  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  number  of 
manuscripts ;  and  the  most  depraved^  mutilated^  and  inaccurate  editions 
of  the  old  writers  are  those  oi  which  we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts, 
and  perhaps  oidy  a  single  manuscript,  extant.  Such  are  Athenaeus, 
Clemens  Romanus,  Hesychius,  and  Phodus.  But  of  this  formida^- 
ble  mass  of  various  readings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  dili* 
gence  of  collators,  not  one  tenth — nay,  not  one  hundredth  part, 
either  makes  or  can  make  any  perceptible,  or  at  least  any  material,  at- 
teradon  in  the  sense  in  any  modem  version.  They  consist  almost 
wholly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription,  grammatical  and  verbal 
differences,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition  of  a  word 
or  two  in  a  sentence.  Even  the  few  that  do  change  the  sense, 
affect  it  only  in  passages  relating  to  unimportant,  liistorical,  and 
geographical  circumstances,  or  other  collateral  matters ;  and  the 
still  smaller  number  that  make  any  alteration    m  things  of  conse- 

Juence,  do  not  on  that  account  place  us  in  any  absolute  uncertainty* 
or,  either  the  true  reading  may  be  discovered  by  coUating  the 
other  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quotations  found  b  the  worl^  of 
the  antients ;  or^  shoidd  diese  fail  to  give  us  the  requisite  informa- 
tion, we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  doctrme  in  question  from  other 
undisputed  passages  of  Holy  Writ  This  observation  particidarly 
applies  to  die  doctrines  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the 
Trinity ;  which  some  persons  of  late  years  have  attempted  to  ex- 
punge from  the  New  Testament,  because  a  few  controverted  pas- 
sages have  been  cited  in  proof  of  them ;  but  these  doctrines  are 
wntten,  as  with  a  sun-beam,  in  otiier  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  very  uforst  manuscript  extant  would  not  pervert  one  article  of  our 
faith,  or  destroy  one  moral  precept,  AH  the  omissions  of  the  antient 
manuscripts  put  together  could  not  countenance  the  omission  of  one 
essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  relating  either  to  faith  or  morals ; 
and  all  the  additions,  countenanced  by  the  whde  mass  of  manuscripis 

1  See  an  account  of  the  principal  manuscriptfl  of  the  New  Testament  v^raj  Vol. 
I.  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  II,  ^  4.,  and  of  the  critical  editions  above  mentioned  in 
*art  I.  Chap.  Ul.  Sect.  II.  of  the  same  volume. 
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abeady  coOated,  do  not  introduce  a  sin^e  point  essentia]  either  to 
faith  or  manners  beyond  what  may  be  found  in  the  Complutensian 
or  Elzevir  editions.  And,  diough  for  the  beauty,  emphasis,  and 
critical  perfection  of  the  l&Lter  of  the  New  Testament,  a  new  edition, 
ibrmed  on  Griesbach's  plan,  is  desirable;  yet  from  such  an  one 
infidelity  can  expect  no  help,  false  doctrine  no  support,  and  even 
true  rei%ktti  no  accession  to  its  excellence,  —  as  indeed  it  needs 
none.  The  general  uniformity,  therefore,  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  dispersed  du*ough  all  the  countries  in 
the  known  world,  and  in  so  great  a  variety  of  languages,  is  truly 
astonishing,  and  demonstrates  both  the  veneration  in  which  the 
Scriptures  have  uniformly  been  held,  and  die  singular  care  which 
was  taken  in  transcribing  them  ;  and  so  far  are  tlie  various  readings 
contained  in  these  manuscripts  from  being  hostile  to  tlie  uncorrupted 
preservation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (as  some  sceptics 
have  boldly  affirmed,  and  some  timid  Christians  liave  apprehended), 
that  they  affi>rd  us,  on  the  contrar}^,  an  addidooal  and  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  diey  exist  at  present,  in  all  essential  points,  pre* 
cisely  the  same  as  tHey  were  when  they  left  the  hands  of  tlieir  authors* 

The  existence  of  various  readings  affords  no  just  inference  against 
the  divine  ins{Mration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  *'  We  all  distin* 
guish  between  the  substance  and  the  circumstances  of  a  work,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  with  accuracy  the  line  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  No  one  doubts  that  he  possesses  in  gpneral  the  sense 
of  a  vahiable  author,  whether  antient  or  modem,  because  of  some  de- 
fects or  interpolations  in  tlie  copy,  or  because  he  ma^  be  uncertain 
respecting  the  true  reading  in  some  inconsiderable  passage.  The 
narrative  of  an  historian,  and  the  deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of 
jusdce,  may  impress  the  mind  as  true,  notwithstandin;  thev  contain 
some  mistakes  and  inconsistences.  I  do  not  know  wh)r  a  degree  of 
precisKMi  should  be  deemed  requisite  for  a  divine  communication, 
which  is  not  thought  necessary  for  human  testimony ;  or  why  a  stand- 
s' miracle  should  be  wrought  to  prevent  accidents  hippening  to  a 
sacred  bode,  which  are  never  supposed  to  affect  the  credit  or  uliBty 
of  profane  writings."^ 

4.  The  last  testimony,  to  be  adduced  for  the  integrity  and  incor- 
mptness  of  the  New  Testament,  is  furnished  by  tlie  agr^ment  of  the 
antiaU  versions  and  quotations  from  it^  which  are  made  in  the  toritings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries ^  and  in  thosi  of  the  suc- 
ceeding father  of  the  church. 

Tlie  testimony  of  versions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fitthers,  have  already  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
audienticity  of  the  New  Testament.*  The  quotations  froii  the  New 
Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it 
has  been  frequendy  observed)  the  whole  body  of  the  Gospels  and 
Gpisdes  mi^t  be  compiled  from  the  various  passages  dispersed  in  their 

1  Rev.  R.  BunMude'a  *'  Religion  of  Muikmd,  a  Serios  of  Essayt,"  rol.  i.  p.  327. 
S  Bee  pp.  75—^.  96.  supra. 
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commenuuries  and  other  wrmngs«  And  though  these  cttatioDs  were, 
in  many  mstances,  made  from  memory,  yet,  being  always  made  with 
due  attention  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most  commonly  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  words  as  well  as  to  the  order  of  the  words,  they  ocurres- 
pond  with  the  original  records  from  which  they  were  extracted :  — 
an  irrefragable  argument  this,  of  the  purity  and  integrity  with  which 
the  New  Testament  has  been  preserved.  The  idle  objection,  there- 
fore, to  the  incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  which  some  opposers 
of  divine  revelation  have  endeavoured  to  raise,  oa  an  alleged  altera- 
tion of  the  Gospels  in  the  fourth  century  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  falls  completely  to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof.^  Nor 
do  we  hazard  too  much  in  saying,  that  if  aU  the  antient  writings  now 
extant  in  Europe  were  collected  together,  die  bulk  of  them  would  by 
no  means  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  quotations  taken  from  the  New 
Testament  abne ;  so  that  a  man  might,  with  more  semblance  of  rea- 
son, dispute  whether  the  writings  ascribed  to  Homer,  Demosthenes, 
Virgil,  or  Caesar,  sre  in  the  main  such  as  they  left  them,  than  he 
could  question  whether  those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Peter, 
James,  and  Paul,  are,  really  their  productions.^  * 

III.  Although  we  thus  have  every  possible  evidence  that  can  be 
reasonably  desired  ;  yet,  as  there  are  some  books  cited  or  referred  to 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  now  extant,  it  has 
been  objected  tbat  some  of  those  books  are  now  wantin^^  which  were 
once  constituent  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  A  litde  consideration  will 
suffice  to  show  that  this  objection  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundatioD, 

1  The  objectiot  above  aBQcled  to  is  founded  on  tho  foUowinjf  pasnee,  occurring 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tonunensis,  an  African  bishop,  who  noorianed  about  the 
middle  of  the  azth  century.  **  Messala  V .  C.  Coss.  Constantinopoli,  jubente 
Anastaaio  ImpeKtore,  aancta  eyangelia,  tamquam  ab  idiotia  eTangeliatis  compoat- 
ta,  reprehenduKur  et  emendantur.  (Vict.  Tiin.  Chron.  p.  6.  apad  Scaliff.  Thes. 
Tomp.)  L  e.  Jnthe  eotiatdship  of  Messala  (a.  d.  506.)  at  Constantinople^  oy  order 
of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  toe  koly  Gospels,  as  being  composed  by  uUierate  evas^ 
gelistSf  are  censured  and  eorreetea.  On  the  objections  to  the  integritj  of  the  Gos- 
pels, which  has  been  attempted  to  be  founded  on  this  passage,  we  may  remark,  in 
addition  to  the  obseryations  already  given,  &8t,  that,  whatever  this  deu^  upon 
Uie  Gospels  yna,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  execution ;  f(»  iFany  fid- 
•ification  of  thsm  had  been  attempted,  what  tumults  would  it  have  raised  in  tho 
east,  where  Aoastasins  was  universally  hated !  It  wonld,  in  fact,  have  cost  that 
emperor  his  crown  and  his  life.  Secondly,  if  he  had  really  dssifned  to  corrupt  thm 
purity  of  the  3rospels,the  historians  of  that  time,  who  have  not  oeen  backward  in 
relating  his  olher  malpractices,  would  not  fail  to  have  recorded  it  as  a  standing 
monument  of  his  infamy.  But  they  are  totally  silent  concerning  any  such  attempt. 
See  MUlii  Piolegomena  ad  Nov.  Test.  ^  1014, 1015.  (p.  d8.  edit.  Kusteri) ;  Ur. 
Bentley's  Remarks  on  Freethinking,  rem.  xzziii.  (Enchiridion  Theologicum,  vol. 
V.  pp.  175—186.)  ;  Dr.  Ibbots  Discourses  at  the  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  759, 
76c).  folio  odit. 

9  Emesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  151—156.    Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi. 

5 p.  650-^73. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  459—470.  Stosch,  De  CanQne,pp.  85,  et  sey.  Mol- 
enhawer,  Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bibl.  pp.  196—198.  Less,  pp.  d43— d6&  Dr.  Harwood*fl 
Jntrod.  to  tht  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  120—136.  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  23—69.,  and 
vol.  ii.  pp.  362—374.  Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  pp.  zziz.  xxz.  258,  259.  Dr.  Ryan's  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  Codes,  pp.  152—159.  Abbadie,  Traits  de  ht  Verity  de  la  Religion  Chr^ 
tienne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45—57.  Vemet,  Traits  de  la  Verity  de  la  Religion  Qir^tienne, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  48—76.  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarks  on  Freethinking,  remark  zxxil.  (in  £n- 
chirid.  Tlieol.  vol.  v.  pp.  154—176.) 
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and  tint  none  of  the  writings  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  the 
Jews  and  Chrisdans  (and  which  claim  to  be  received  as  inspired 
wrilMigt),  ever  were  or  could  be  lost ;  and  consequendy,  that  no  sa- 
cred or  ioqptred  writing  is  now  wanting  to  complete  the  canon  of 
Scripture. 

1.  Id  the  first  place,  we  may  observe^  that  it  seems  very  tmsuitable 
to  the  ordinary  ccniduct  of  Divine  Providence,  to  sufier  a  book  written 
under  the  induences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  lost.  It  seems  to  be  no 
small  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  say,  that  he 
first  mfiuenced  the  writing  of  a  set  of  books  (that  is,  by  his  own  extra- 
ordinary impressicms  on  men's  minds  caused  them  to  be  written),  and 
afierwards  permitted  them  by  chance,  ot  the  negligence  of  men,  to 
be  inrecoveraUy  lost.  If  they  were  not  serviceable  to  instruct  and 
direct  mankind  in  the  methods  of  attaining  the  great  ends  of  being, 
why  were  they  at  first  ^ven  f  If  they  were,  h  seems  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  same  kind  Providence  which  gave  them  would  agam  take 
them  away.  How  high  such  a  charge  as  this  rises,  both  against  the 
wisdcHn  and  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  may  easily  be  perceived 
1^  eveiy  one  who  will  think  impartially  on  the  matter. 

This  argument  becomes  still  more  strong,  when  we  consider  the 
great  care  which  the  Irvine  Being  in  all  ages  took  to  preserve  those 
books  which  are  now  received  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
even  when  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  entrusted  were  under 
eircamstances,  in  which,  without  the  influence  of  Heaven,  it  would 
have  beexk  almost  imposable  for  them  to  have  preserved  them.  To 
nstance  only  that  one  time  when  the  Jews  were  under  the  granny  of 
Antk>chas  Epphanes,^  idien,  although  that  monster  of  miquity  laid 
dieir  temple  and  their  city  waste,  destroyed  all  the  sacred  books  he 
could  meet  with,  and  at  length  published  a  decree,  that  all  those  should 
\sofier  immediate  death  who  did  not  resign  their  copies,  yet  was  the 
Wred  volume  safely  preserved,  and  care  was  taken  of  it  by  its  au- 
dior. 

3.  TTie  zeal  of  die  faithful  at  all  times  for  their  sacred  books  was 
such,  as  would  be  a  very  eflTectual  means  to  secure  them  from  per- 
iaiang.  This  is  well  known  both  of  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  and 
indeed  no  less  can  be  reasonably  imagined  of  those,  who  looked  upon 
diese  books  as  discovering  the  methods  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  and 
that  religicm,  for  which  they  willingly  sacrificed  both  themselves  and 
an  ^y  had.  Hence,  as  under  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the 
Jews  by  Antiochus  just  mentioned,  so  also  under  the  Christian  perse- 
cution no  endeavours  were  wanting  to  extirpate  and  abolish  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  evident  that  the  warm  zeal  and  diligent  care  of  the 
bithiul  preserved  them ;  and  although  the  emperor  Dioclesian  in  his 
imperial  edict,  among  other  cruelties,  enacted,  that  all  the  sacred 
books  should  be  burnt  wherever  they  were  found  ;^  yet  as  the  cou- 
rage and  resolution  of  the  Chrisdans  baffled  and  frustrated  the  designs 
of  Ins  rage  in  aB  oAtv  instances,  so  they  frustrated  it  very  remarka- 

1  JiMeph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  zii.  c.  7.    See  also  1  Mac.  i.  56. 67. 
3  Etteeb.  Hiit.  jBcgI.  lib.  viii.  c.  2. 
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bly  m  this  instance.  Nor  indeed  could  it  be  ocherwise,  when  we  con- 
sider, 

3.  That  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  original  languages  or  hj 
means  of  versicms,  were  dispersed  into  the  most  distant  countries,  and 
in  the  possession  of  mnumerable  persons.  As  the  truth  of  thb  fact 
has  been  demonsthited  in  the  two  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter, 
we  are  authorised  to  infer  how  improbable  it  is,  nay,  almost  impassi- 
ble, that  any  book,  so  esteemed  as  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  and  still  are,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and  which 
they  severally  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired,  —  so  diffused  into  the 
most  distant  countries,  —  the  copies  of  which,  or  of  translations  firom 
them,  would  also  be  continually  multiplying  and  mcreasing,  — could 
by  any  accident  or  chance,  by  any  human  force  or  power,  or  much 
less  by  any  careless  neglect,  be  lost  and  irrecoverably  perish. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  more  particularly,  we  may 
observe,  that  what  has  given  credit  to  the  objection,  that  some  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  lost,  is  the  common  notion,  that  the 
books,  so  supposed  to  be  kst,  were  volumes  of  some  size,  and  all  of 
them  mdlted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  in  oppo^tioa  to  this  errone- 
ous notion,  it  is  to  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  Hebrew  word  sephery  which  we  render  bookj  property 
signifies  the  bare  rehiearsal  of  any  thing,  or  any  kind  of  writing,  how- 
ever smaU :  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  call  every  little  me- 
morandum by  that  name.  Thus,  what  we  translate  a  biU  of  divorce- 
ment (Deut.  xxiv.  IX  b  in  the  original  a  book  of  divorcement:  and 
the  short  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  1.)  is 
termed  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  So  in  Matt  xix.  7.  and  Mark  x.  4.  it  is  m  the  Greek  a  book 
of  divorcement.  In  like  manner,  David's  letter  to  Joab,  in  2  Sam.  xi. 
14,  15.  is  a  book  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  as  also  the  King  of 
Sjrria's  letter  to  the  King  of  Israel,  mentioned  b  2  Kings,  v.  5.^ 

2.  That  several  of  these  tracts,  which  are  not  now  extant,  were 
written,  not  by  persons  pretending  to  any  supernatural  assistance,  but 
by  those  who  were  styled  recorders  or  writers  of  chronicles,^  an  office 
of  great  honour  and  trust,  but  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  the  pro- 
phets. 

3.  But,  suppoang  that  the  books  in  question  were  written  by  those 

1  Many  similar  instances  are  to  be  foimd  in  antient  profime  writers,  in  which 
letters  are  called  hooks.  Two  of  the  most  striking  are  the  fellowing,  taken  from 
the  &lher  of  profane  History,  as  Herodotus  is  frequently  called :  —  Relating  the 
conspiracy  or  Harpa^s  against  Astyagea,  king  of  Media,  he  says,  that  Harpagoa 
communicated  hb  intentions  to  Cyrus  in  a  Utter;  which,  as  aU  the  roada 
leading  to  Persia  were  guarded  by  the  king's  troops,  he  sewed  up  in  the  belly  of  a 
hare»  and  sent  it  to  him  by  one  of  his  most  trusty  domestics  —  Auyw  /iQxayQVflyicvof, 
irai  ovaff^ctraf  rnrw  nrv  yasrtpa,  Kut  o«^«v  airercAa;,  w(  it  uyt-,  ivrm  w^tu  BIBAION,j 
^as  ra  et  tiouu.  lib.  i.  c.  124.  tom.  i.  p.  57.  Ozon.  ISOiT.  —  Again,  speaking  of 
tisus's  attempt  to  excite  a  conspiracy  against  Darius,  he  says,  —  His  next  iiiei 
was,  to  send  letters  to  certain  persons  at  Sardis,  with  whom  he  had  previa 
oemmunicated  on  the  subject  of  a  revolt.  Totsi  cy  Zapitet  ntn  Utpnm 
BYBAIA,  &f  xpaXtKtn  x^tfMwv  «irw  onsromof  «cp.  lib.  yi.  c.  4.  vol  iL  p.  68. 

9  See  2  Sam.  riii.  16.  (marginal  rendering)  and  S  Kings  zriii.  18. 
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who  were  truly  prophets,  yet  they  were  not  written  by  inspiration. 
This  argument  is  forcibly  stated  by  Augustine^  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  "In  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  several 
things  are  menticMied,  which  are  not  there  explained,  and  are  referred 
to  as  contained  in  other  books  which  the  prophets  wrote  ;  and  some* 
times  the  names  of  these  prophets  are  mentioned ;  and  yet  these 
writings  are  not  extant  in  the  canon  which  the  church  of  God  receives. 
Hie  reason  of  which  I  can  account  for  no  other  way,  than  by  sup- 
posing, that  those  very  nersons  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed 
those  diings  which  are  of  the  highest  authority  in  religion,  sometimes 
wrote  oafy  as  faithful  historians,  and  at  other  times  as  prophets  under 
the  influences  of  divine  inspiration }  and  that  these  writings  are  so 
diSerent  from  each  other,  that  the  one  sort  are  to  be  imputed  to 
themselves  as  the  authors,  the  other  to  God,  as  speaking  by  them ; 
the  fanner  are  of  service  to  increase  our  knowledge,  the  other  of  au* 
diority  in  religion,  and  canonical."  In  addition  to  this  observation, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  books  of  prophecy  always  have  their  authors* 
names  expressed,  and  commonly  they  are  repeated  in  the  books 
themselves.  But,  in  the  historical  books  there  was  not  the  same  rea- 
scm  for  ^cifying  the  names  of  then*  authors;  because.  In  matters  of 
bet  which  are  past,  ah  author  may  easily  be  disproved,  if  he  relates 
what  b  false  concerning  his  own  times,  or  concerning  times  of  which 
there  are  memorials  stm  extant.  But  the  credit  of  prophecies  con- 
tamng  things,  which  are  not  to  come  to  pass  for  a  very  long  time, 
must  depend  on  the  mission  and  authority  of  the  prophet  only :  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  die  names  of  the  prophets  should  be 
annexed,  m  order  that  their  predictions  might  be  depended  upon, 
when  they  were  known  to  be  delivered  by  men,  who,  by  other  pre- 
dictions already  fulfilled,  had  shown  themselves  to  be  true  prophets. 

4.  The  bare  citation  of  any  book  in  an  allowedly  canonical  writing 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  book  ever  was  canonical.  If  this 
vere  to  be  admitted,  we  must  receive  as  the  word  of  God  the  Greek 
poems  of  Aratus,  Menander,  and  Epimenides,  for  passages  are  quot- 
ed fit>m  them  by  Paul.^ 

5.  Lasdy,  we  may  observe  that  most  of  the  pieces  supposed  to  be 
lost  are  stiU  remaining  in  the  Scriptm*es,  though  under  diSerent  ap- 
peDatkins;  and  that  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  there,  were  never 
designed  for  religious  instruction,  nor  are  they  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  adduce  the 
feUowing  examples,  which  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testa* 
ment 

Urns  the  Book  of  the  Covenant^  (mentioned  in  Exod.  xxiv.  7.'^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  lost,  is  not  a  distinct  book  from  the  body  oi 
die  Jewish  laws ;  for,  whoever  impartially  examines  that  passage, 
win  find  that  the  book  referred  to  is  notlung^  else  but  a  coUection  of 


1  0e  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  38. 

s  Antns  is  cited  in  Acts  zTiL  28. ;  Mentmder  in  1  Cot.  zv.  33. ;  and  Epimemasr 
laTxtosi.  12. 
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such  injunctioiis  and  exhortations^  as  are  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
four  preceding  chapters. 

The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord^  cited  b  Numb.  xxi.  14.  and 
supposed  also  to  be  lost,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  critic,^  that 
very  record,  which,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites,  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  as  a  memorial  of  it,  and  to  rehearse  it  in  the 
ears  of  Joshua,  So  that  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  short 
account  of  that  victory,  together  with  some  directions  for  Joshua's 
private  use  and  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  subsequent  war, 
but  in  no  respect  whatever  dictated  by  divme  inspiration,  and  conse* 
quently  no  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

Again,  the  Book  of  Jasher^  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.  b  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Book  of  Judges,  because  we  find 
mention  therein  of  the  sun's  standing  still ;  but  the  ctmjecture  of 
Josephus'  seems  to  be  better  founded,  viz.  that  it  was  ccMnposed  of 
certain  records  (kept  in  a  safe  place  at  that  time,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved into  the  temple),  which  contained  an  account  of  what  happen- 
ed to  the  Jews  from  year  to  vear,  and  particularly  of  the  sun's  stand- 
ing stiD,  and  also  directbns  m  the  use  of  the  bow  (see  2  Sam.  i»  18.), 
that  is,  directions  for  instituting  archery  and  mamtaining  military  ex- 
ercises. So  that  diis  was  not  the  work  of  an  inspired  person,  but 
of  some  common  historiographer,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  his  own 
time,  and  might  therefore  deserve  the  name  of  Jasher,  or  the  up- 
right ;  because  what  he  wrote  was  generally  deemed  a  true  and 
autlientic  account  of  all  the  events  and  occurrences  which  had  then 
happened. 

Once  niore,  the  several  books  of  Solomon,  mentioned  b  1  Kings* 
iv.  33,  33.'  were  no  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  His  '  7%ree 
thousand  Proverbs^were  perhaps  only  spoken,  not  committed  to 
writing.  His  ^  SongSj^  which  were  one  thousand  and  Jive  m  number, 
were  in  all  probabinty  his  juvenile^  compositions ;  and  his  universal 
history  of  vegetables,  and  that  of  animals  of  aU  kinds,  bekmged  to 
philosophy.  It  was  not  necessaiy  for  eveiy  one  to  be  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  though  the  loss  of  them  (considering  the  unequalied 
wisdom  conferred  upon  their  author)  is  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  is  a 
loss  which  only  the  busy  investigators  of  nature  have  cause  to 
lament.  Nor  have  they  so  much  cause  for  regret,  if  the  conjectures 
of  scKne  learned  men  should  prove  true,  viz.  that  these  books  of 
plants  and  animals  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  that  being  perused  and  understcx)d  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus  (by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter),  they  were  translated  into 
their  writings  in  the  manner  we  now  have  them,  and  in  progress  of 
time  obtamed  for  them  great  honour  and  renown.  Uoon  the  uriioley 
therefcnre,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  any  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
seem  to  be  wanting  in  our  present  canon,  they  are  either  such  as  lie 
unobserved  under  oilier  denominations ;    or  they  are  such  as  never 


1  Dr.  Lightfoot. 

2  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ▼.  c.  JJ. 
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were  accounted  canonical,  such  as  contained  no  points  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  man,  and  consequently  such  of  which  we  may  safely 
live  ignorant  here,  and  for  which  we  shall  never  be  responsible  here- 
afierJ 

V.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  to  show  that  none  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  have  at  any  time  been  lost.  Some 
learned  men,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  they  have  found  allusicms 
to  writmgs  in  the  New  Testament,  from  which  they  have  been  per* 
suaded  that  Paul  wrote  several  other  epistles  to  the  Christian  church- 
es besides  those  we  now  have :  but  a  litde  examination  of  the  passa- 
ges referred  to  wiU  show  that  their  conjectures  have  no  foundation. 

1.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  following  words  occur  — E7;a4/a  6fAiv 
i»  <4}  cvi^^Xn,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered  — I  have  ufritten  to  you 
ta  an  epistk.  From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Paul  bad 
already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  epistle  which  is  no  longer  extant, 
and  to  which  he  alludes ;  while  others  contend,  that  by  ^  tricoX^  he 
means  od^  the  episde  which  he  is  writing.  A  third  opinion  is  this, 
viz.  that  Paul  refers  to  an  epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to 
write,  but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  mformation  from 
Stephanus,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that,  and  wrote 
this,  in  which  he  conriders  the  subject  more  at  large. 

To  the  first  hypothesis  above  stilted,  which  supposes  that  Paul ' 
wrote  a  former  letter  which  is  now  lost,  th^e  is  this  fonnidable  ob- 
jectioD,  that  no  such  episde  was  ever  mentioned  or  cited  bv  anv 
andent  writer,  nor  has  any  one  even  alluded  to  its  existence,  mough 
both  the  received  episdes  are  perpetually  quoted  by  the  fathers  from 
die  earliest  period.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  reverence  of 
the  first  professors  of  Christianity  for  the  sacred  writings,  and  their 
care  for  the  preservation  of  them,  were  so  great,  as  to  render  it 
extremely  improbable  that  a  canonical  book  should  be  lost.*  From 
the  third  hypothesis  the  praise  of  ingenuity  cannot  be  withheld; 
but  as  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  bv  facts,  we  therefore  ap- 
prehend that  thb  first  Episde  to  the  Corintnians,  and  no  other,  was 
intended  by  the  aposde.  The  grounds  on  which  this  opmion  rests 
are  as  follow^ 

(!.')  The  expression  ^  s^tgokr^  does  not  mean  an  enisde,  but  that 
wioch  Paul  is  writing.  Thus  Terdus,  who  was  Paurs  amanuensis, 
speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  sajrs — "  I  Terthis,  who  wrote 
Mtr  epistle  (rn^  s4r«oXnv)  salute  you.''  (Rom.  xvi.  22.)  Similar  ex- 
pressions occur  in  Col.  iv.  16.  1  Thess.  v.  27.  and  2  Thess.  iii.  14. 

1  Ydwwda's  Diaooune  concenuimr  the  Aathoiityi  Style,  and  PerfiMstion  of  the 
Old  md  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  pp.  451 — 463,  Jenkin's  Reasonableneae  and 
Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95—97.  Jones  on  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  130—135^ 

'This observation  is  so  applicable  to  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  is  extant  in  the  Armenian  tongue,  that  any  further  notice  of  that  pseudo 
•pisUe  is  mrnecessary.  The  curious  reader  m^y  nnd  an  English  translation  of  it, 
as  also  of  a  pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  accompanied  with  satis- 
fcetorr  ebterratioRB  to  prove  their  spuriousneBS,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  «•  PP- 
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(2.^  With  regard  to, the  word  syga,^  Iwrottj  some  commentators 
refer  it  to  what  the  apostle  had  said  in  verses  5  and  6  of  this  chapter : 
but  it  may  also  be  con^dered  as  anticipative  of  what  the  apostle  wiB 
'  be  found  to  have  written  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  epistle,  viz.  in 
vi.  IS,  again  in  v.  18,  and  also  in  vii.  2.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  Paul,  on  reading  over  this  letter  after  he  had  finished  it,  might 
add  the  expression  in  verse  9,  and  take  notice  df  what  he  says  after- 
wards—"/ Aarc  (says  he)  lorUten  to  you  in  this  cpwrfc,"  viz.  in 
some  of  the  following  chapters,  against  tomication,  and  joining  your- 
selves topersons  addicted  to  that  sin. 

(3.)  The  word  iyga-]^^  however,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  past  tense.  There  are  neariy  one  hundred  instances  in 
die  New  Testament  in  which  the  past  is  put  for  the  present  tense. 
Thus,  m  John  iv.  38.  Jesus  Christ,  speakmg  of  the  mission  of  the 
aposdes,  says,  ace^aXa,  /  sent  yoUy  though  it  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
A  more  material  example  occurs  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  very 
epistle  (ix.  15.),  where  Paul  uses  ^^4^  in  the  sense  of  ygotj^u,  I 
write. — J>reither  (says  he)  have  Itcritten  these  things^  that  is,  at  this 
time,  in  this  epistle  which  I  am  now  writing.  In  the  passage  now 
under  consideration,  therefore,  the  expression  «yja4/a  vy>n  »  tii 
M^XI;,  is  e(|uivalent  to  ygaji^  Cfuv,  /  write  unto  you  in  this  episde^ 
not  to  assqcuUe  with  fornicators:  and  that  this  view  of  the  passage  is 
correct,  is  evident  from  v.  11.  of  this  chapter,  which  is  only  a  repe* 
dtion  of  V*  9.  Nuvi  6s  e^;a4^  J^Tow  I  write  unto  you.  The  adverb 
vuvi,  nowy  shows  that  it  b  spoken  of  the  present  time,  though  the 
verb  be  in  the  past  tense.  The  followmg,  then,  is  the  plain  sense  of 
the  text  and  context.  — "  /  write  unto  yott,**  says  the  apostle,  "  m 
this  my  letter ^  )io^  to  associate  (literally,  be  mingled)  with  thefomica- 
torsy  or  with  the  covetous,  or  extortioners^  or  iaolatorSy  since  then  t»- 
deed  ye  must  go  out  of  the  world,  (renounce  all  worldly  business 
whatever,  there  being  so  great  a  multitude  of  them).  But  I  mean  this 
—  that  ye  should  avoid  the  company  of  a  brother  (that  is,  a  professed 
Christian^,  if  he  be  given  to  fornication,  copetousness,  or  idolatry. 
This  is  the  thing  which  I  at  thus  time  write  unto  you." 

Putting  all  the  circumstances  togedier,  we  conclude  that  the  in- 
ternal evidence  seems  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis,  that  a 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  had  preceded  that  which  Paul  was  now 
writing.  The  external  evidence  is  decidedly  against  such  hypothesis. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  episdes 
stiO  preserved  are  the  only  episdes  which  Paul  ever  addressed  to  the 
Corinthians.^  J 

2.  In  2  Cor.  x.  9 — 11.  we  read  as  follows:  That  J  may  not 
seem  as  ^  I  would  terrify  you  by  letters.     For  his  letters,  say 

I  Michaelifl,  vol.  iv.  pp.  02—^.  Ferdinajidi  Stoech,  AHOSTOAIXON  OAOKAH- 
ron,  nve  Tractatus  Theolo^cos  de  EpistoUa  Apostolomm  non  deperditb,  pp.  7S 
—94-  (Grcmiiif  en,  12ino.  17530  RoeenmaUer,  SchoUa  in  N.  T.  torn.  iv.  pp.  71, 
73.  Btflhop  AfiddJeton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  469.  474.  Dr.  Lardner's  Works* 
8vo.  vol.  VI.  pp.  668—671. ;  4lo.  vol.  Ui.  pp.  468,  469.  Dr.  John  Edwixds  on  tha 
Authority,  &c.,  of  Scripture,  vol.  ill.  pp.  467--469.  D^.  Storr,  OpimmU  Acadoni- 
ca,  vol.  ii.  p.  S79.    Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  136— 14S. 
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dkey,  art  weighty  and  powerful^  but  his  bodily  presenu  is  weak^  and 
his  zfeeek  contemptible.  Let  suck  an  ox^  think  this^  that  such  as  we 
ore  m  word  by  lbtters  when  we  are  abscjftf  such  vnU  we  be  also  in 
deed  when  we  are  present.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  Paul  had 
already  written  more  than  one** even  several  letters  to  the  Corin- 
thians. But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  very  common  to  speak 
of  one  episdetn  the  plural  number,  as  all  know:  and  Paul  might 
well  wrke  as  he  here  does,  though  he  had  hitherto  sent  opty  one 
episde  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  writing.  And  froQi  so  long  a 
letter  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  b,  men- might  form  a  good 
jadgment  concerning  his  manner  of  writing  lettsrs,  though  they  had 
seen  no  other.* 

3.  In  Col.  iv.  }6.  Paul  desires  the  Colossians  to  send  to  Laodicea 
the  epistle  which  they  themselves  had  received,'  and  to  send  for  ano- 
ther firom  Laodicea,  which  wu9  also  to  be  read  at  Colossae.  His 
words  are  these :  When  this  epistle  is  read^  among  you^  cause  that  it 
be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans^  and  that  ye  likewise 
read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea :  —  xai  rtjv  £x  Aaodocsia^  2va  xm  6fai^ 
tneeyvurs.  Now  the  former  part  of  this  verse  is  clear :  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  what  epistle  St.  Paul  meant  by  4  e*9iohf\  ex  Aoodix^ia;.  These 
words  have  been  interpreted  three  different  ways. 

(1.)  *H  e^teoXvi  &c  AojfiSfKSMc  has  been  explained,  as  denoting  '  an 
qiisde,  which  had  been  written  from  Laodicea  to  Paul.'  This  epis* 
de  has  been  supposed  to  have  contamed  several  questions,  proposed 
to  the  Apostle  by  the  Laodiceans,  which  he  answered  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Cokssians ;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Paul  ordered 
tfaem  to  read  the  former,  as  being  necessary  toward  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  latter.  But  this  opinion  is  erroneous :  for  if  Paul  had 
recced  an  episde  from  Laodicea,  the  capital  of  Phrygia,  he  would 
have  returned  the  answer  to  the  questions,  which  it  contained,  to  La- 
Officea  Itself,  and  not  to  a  small  town  m  the  neighbourhood.  Besides, 
diere  would  have  been  a  manifest  impropriety  in  sending  to  the  Co- 
bssians  answers  to  questions,  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted, 
ind  then,  after  they  had  the  epistle,  which  contained  the  answers, 
desiring  them  to  read  that  which  contained  the  questions. 

J 2.)  Another  opinion  is,  that  Paul  meant  an  episde  which  he  him- 
had  written  at  Laodicea,  and  sent  from  that  place  to  Timothy, 
because  the  Greek  subscripdon  to  the  first  episde  to  Timothy  is  n^ 
TfM^eov  syga^  outeo  AaoSiMMg.  This  opinion  is  defended  by  Theophy- 
lact :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  false.  For  it  is  evident  from  Col.  ii.  1. 
that  Paul  had  never  been  at  Laodicea,  when  he  wrote  his  episde  to 
die  Cok)ssians :  and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  distinguished  an 
episde,  which  he  had  written  there,  by  the  place  where  it  was  writ- 
ten, but  by  the  person  or  community  to  wbc^  it  was  sent.  It  was 
not  Paul's  custom  to  date  hb  epistles :  for  the  subscriptions,  which 
we  now  find  annexed  to  them,  wece  all  added  at  a  later  period,  and 
by  unknown  persons.    If,  therefore,  he  had  meant  an  episde,  which 

I  Ludaer'fl  Woiks,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  668.  i  4lo.  voL  &i.  pp.  467, 468. 
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he  himself  had  written  at  Laodicea,  he  certainly  woiM  not  have  denote 
ed  it  by  the  tide  of  4  siri^oXii  sx  Aou^ixsio^. 

(3.)  There  remains,  therefore,  no  other  possible  interpretation  of 
these  words,  than  an  *  epistle,  which  die  L^odiceans  had  received 
from  Paul,'  and  which  the  Colossians  were  ordered  to  procure  from 
Laodicea,  when  they  communicated  to  the  Laodiceans  their  own 
€|Msde. 

Bi)Vas  among  the  episdes  of  Paul  in  our  own  cancm,  not  <xie  is 
addresseiliQ  the  Laodiceans  in  particular,  the  question  again  occurs : 
WUch,  and  Whare  is  this  episde  ? 

1.  There  exists  a^  episde,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Paul's  epis- 
de to  the  Laodiceans.  .This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery, 
though  a  very  antient  one :  fe^  Theodoret,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, in  his  note  to  the  passage  Ih^  question,  speaks  of  it  as  then  ex- 
tant. But  this  is  manifesdy  a  mere  chapsody,  collected  from  Paul's 
other  episdes,  and  which  no  critic  can  fboeive  as  a  genuine  work  of 
the  aposde.  It  contains  nothing  which  it  wd^  necessary  for  die  Co- 
lossians to  know,  nothing  that  is  not  ten  times  better  and  more  fully 
explained  in  the  episde,  which  Paul  sent  to  the  Colbs^ians ;  in  short, 
nothing  which  could  be  suitable  to  Paul's  design. 

2.  As  the  episde,  therefore,  which  now  goes  by  the  ndvie  of  the 
episde  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  is  a  forgery,  the  apostle  might 
mean  an  episde,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  which  is 
now  lost.  An  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion,  Tnamely,  that  h^ 
bad  sent  an  episde  to  the  Laodiceans  in  particular)  may  be  made 
from  CoL  iv.  15.,  where  Paul  requests  the  Colossians  to  salute  Nym« 
phas,  who  was  a  Laodicean.  If  be  had  written  a  particular  episde  to 
the  Laodiceans,  he  would  hav6  saluted  Nymphas  rather  in  tins  epis- 
de, than  b  that  to  the  Colossians. 

3.  There  remains  a  third  explanation,  which  is  not  clogged  widi 
die  preceding  difficulty,  namely,  that  Paul  meant  an  episde,  which  he 
had  written  pardy,  but  not  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Laodiceans.  This 
epistle,  in  all  probability,  is  that  which  is  called  the  e|»stle  to  the 
Epheiaans ;  because  Laodicea  was  a  church  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  which  was  the  metropolitan  of  all  Asia.  And  as 
Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of  Proconsular  Asia,  this  episde  may  re- 
fer to  the  whole  province.^ 

The  preceding  are  the  most  material  instances,  which  have  affi>rd- 
ed  occasion  for  die  supposition  that  Paul  wrote  ^isdes,  which  are 
now  lost.  There  are  indeed  three  or  four  other  examples,  \duch 
have  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  lost  episdes ;  but  as  these  conjec- 
tures are  founded  on  misconceptions  of  the  aposde's  meaning,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  adduce  them.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  no  part  of  the 
New  Testament  is  lost,  and  that  the  canon  of  Scripture  has  descend- 
ed to  our  times,  entire  and  uncorrupted. 

1  MichaeH J,  vol.  tw.  pp.  1!M— 127.  Edwavds  on  the  PedbctioQ,  ftc  of  Seriptwo, 
vol.  iU.  pp.  470, 4T1.  i  r- 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ON  THE  CREDIBILITT   OF  THE   OLD   AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION  L 

SnCCT  ETIDCNCE8   OF  THE   CREDIBIMTY  OF  THE  0U>  AND  NEW 

TBSTAMENTS. 

L  Tke  writers  of  the  Old  and  JVew  TegtamenU  had  a  perfect  know-' 
ledge  of  ^  the  subjects  they  relate  ;  and  their  moral  character, 
though  rigidly  tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  oppo^ 
nents.  —  u.  if  there  had  been  any  falsdiood  in  the  accounts  of 
suA  transactions  as  were  generally  known,  they  would  haw  been 
easUy  detected  :  for  these  accounts  were  published  among  the 
people^  who  witnessed  the  events  related  by  the  historians.  1 .  This 
proted  at  lorze  concerning  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  2.  Concern-' 
in^  the  NewTestament ;  th^  writers  of  which  were  contemporary 
with  and  eye-witnesses  of  such  events,  and  have  related  such  actions 
as  could  not  have  been  recorded  if  they  had  not  been  true ;  they 
were  moreover  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor  did  or  could  deceive 
others,  in  their  relations,  not  being  either  enthusiasts  or  fanatics, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  sincerity,  — 
HI.  The  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  further  confirmed  by  the  svb^ 
sistence  to  this  very  day  of  monuments  instituted  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  principal  facts  and  events  therein  recorded.  — And, 
IV.  By  the  wonderful  establishment  and  propagation  of  Chris* 
tianity. 

JMTISFACTORY  as  the  preceding  considerations  are,  in  demon* 
mdng  the  genuineness^  authenticity,  and  uncorrupted  preserva- 
tion of  the  bodes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  antient  writings, 
yet  th^  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  determbe  their  credibility. 
An  author  may  write  of  events  ivhich  have  happened  in  his  time  and 
k  the  place  of  his  residence,  but  should  he  be  either  credulous  or  a 
ftoatic,  or  should  we  have  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty,  his  evidence 
b  of  no  value.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  the  credibility  of  an 
autfacM-,  we  must  examine  more  closely  into  his  particular  character, 
and  mquire  whether  be  possessed  abUities  sufficient  to  scrutinise  the 
truth,  and  honesty  enough  faithfully  to  relate  it  as  it  happened. 

That  the  histories  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
credibie  ;  b  other  words,  that  there  is  as  great  a  regard  to  be  paid  to 
them,  as  is  due  to  other  histories  of  allowed  character  and  reputation, 
is  a  FACT,  (at  the  truth  of  which  we  have  as  great,  if  not  greater,  evi- 
dence than  can  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  any  other  history.  For  the 
writers  of  these  books  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  relate,  and  thw  moral  cnaracter,  though  rigidly  tried,  was  never 
impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents:  if  diere  had  been  any  false- 
hoods in  the  accounts  pf  such  transactbns  as  were  public  and  gene- 
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nity  known,  Ifaey  would  easily  have  been  detected ;  and  Aeir  state* 
ments  are  confirmed  by  monuments  subsisting  to  ^bis  very  day,  as 
also  by  the  wonderful  propagation  and  estabfijiment  of  Chnstianity. 

L  In  the  first  place,  The  writen  of  the  booh  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  had  a  perfect  knotoledge  of  the  stibjects  uMch  they  relate  ; 
and  their  moral  character ^  though  rigidly  tried,  was  never  in^peoAed 
by  their  keenest  opponents. 

The  authors  of  these  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  contempcvarj 
with  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  and 
concerning  which  they  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  acquiring  lull  and 
satisfactory  information :  and  those  transactions  or  things  which  they 
did  not  see,  they  derived  fi-om  tlie  most  certain  evidences,  and  drew 
fit>m  the  purest  sources.  If  a  man  be  deemed  incompetent  to  re- 
cord any  thing  but  that  which  he  sees,  history  is  altogether  useless: 
but  a  satisfactory  degree  of  certamQr  is  attainable  on  events,  of  which 
we  were  not  eye-witnesses ;  and  no  one  who  reads  these  pages  doubts 
the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the  battles  of  Agincourt  or  Waterloo, 
any  more  than  if  he  had  stood  by  and  seen  tlie  latter  fought,  and  the 
seals  actually  affixed  to  the  former.  We  owe  much  to  the  integrity 
of  others ;  and  the  mutual  confidence,  on  which  socieQr  is  founded, 
requires  with  justice  our  assent  to  thousands  of  events,  which  took 
place  long  before  we  were  bom,  or  which,  if  contemporary  with  our^ 
selves,  were  transacted  at  some  remote  ^t  on  the  face  of  the  gk)be. 
Who  win  affirm  that  Rapin  or  Hume  were  incompetent  to  produce 
an  history,  which,  makmg  scmie  allowances  for  human  prejudice  is 
worthy  the  confidence  and  the  credit  of  our  countrymen  r  Yet  neither 
the  one  nor  the'  other  was  the  witness  of  more  than  an  insignifi* 
cant  portion  of  his  voluminous  production.  But  if,  by  drawing 
fix>m  pure  sources,  a  man  is  to  be  deemed  competent  to  relate  j' 
of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  then  the  writers  of  the  Bib' 
Aose  particular  events  of  which  they  were  not  eye-witnesses,  but  i 
they  affirm  with  confidence,  are  entitled  to  our  credit.^ 

1.  Thus,  it  is  evident  m  the  foiu*  last  books  of  die  Pentateuch, 
that  Moses  had  a  chief  concern  in  all  the  transactions  there  related, 
as  legislator  and  governor  of  the  Jews.  Every  thing  was  done  under 
tus  eye  and  cognizance  ;  so  that  this  part  of  the  history,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  f  which  was  added  by  a 
later  writer),  may,  not  improperly,  be  called  the  history  of  his  life  and 
times.  He  speaks  of  himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  third  person ;  but 
this  afibrds  no  ground  for  suspecting  either  the  genuineness  of  his 
writuigs  or  the  credibility  of  their  author.  Xenophon,  Cesar,  and 
Josephus  write  of  themselves  in  the  third  person ;  yet  no  one  ever 
questions  the  |enuineness  or  credibility  of  tlieir  writings  on  that  ac- 
count. And  for  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  of  Geneas, 
we  have  already  seen  that  he  fs  competent  to  the  relation  of  every 
event,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  authority  for  all  the  facts  therein  re- 
corded.' 


1  Dr.  CoUyer's  Lecturw  on  Seripture  Fiusttf,  p.  553.       a  Qte  pp.  56—60.  auprm. 
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In  &e  manner,  the  authors  of  the  subsequent  historical  books, 
as  Joshua,  Samuel,  Ezra,  and  Nebemiab,  relate  the  transactions  of 
which  they  were  witnesses ;  and  where  they  treat  of  events  prior  to 
their  own  times,  or  in  which  they  did  not  actually  participate,  they 
derived  their  information  from  antient  coeval  and  public  documents, 
with  such  care,  as  frequently  to  have  preserved  the  very  words  and 
phrases  of  their  authorities ;  and  very  often  they  have  referred  to 
the  public  annals  which  they  consulted.  Moreover,  they  published 
cbeor  writings  in  those  times  when  such  documents  and  annals  were 
extant,  and  might  be  appealed  to  by  their  readers ;  who  so  highly 
approved  of  their  writings,  and  recommended  them  to  posterity,^ 
that  they  were  preserved  with  more  care  than  the  more  antient  and 
coeval  monuments,  which  wiere  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  So  also 
die  presets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others,  where 
they  relate  events  that  took  place  before  their  own  times,  derived  their 
narratives  of  them  irom  the  authentic  documents  just  noticed ;  but 
conceming  the  facts  that  occurred  in  their  own  times,  which  indeed, 
for  the  most  part  relate  to  the  degeneracy,  corruption,  or  idolatry 
of  their  countrjrmen,  whom  they  reproved  for  those  crimes,  and 
urged  them  to  repentance,  they  are  contemporary  and  native  wit- 
nesses. But,  supposing  the  "authors  of  any  of  these  books,  —  as 
those  of  Joshua  and  Samuel, — were  not  known,  it  would  not  follow 
(as  some  have  objected)  that  because  it  was  anon3mious,  it  was 
dierefbre  of  no  authority.  The  venerable  record,  called  Doomsday 
Booky  is  ancHiymous,  and  was  compiled  from  various  surveys  (frag- 
ments of  some  of  which  are  still  extant)  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
and  diir^  years  since;  vet  it  is  received  as  of  the  highest  authority 
in  the  matters  of  fact  of  which  it  treats.  If  this  book  has  been  pre- 
served among  the  records  of  the  reahn,  so  were  the  Jewish  records, 
several  of  which  (as  the  books  of  Jasher,  Abijah,  Iddo,  Jehu,  and 
others  that  might  be  mentioned)  are  expressly  cited.  The  books 
above  mentioned  are  therefore  oooks  of  authority,  though  it  should 
be  admitted  that  they  were  not.  written  by  the  persons  whose  names 
tbey  bear.^ 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  con- 

1  **  If  any  one  having  access  to  Uie  journals  of  the  lords  and  commons,  to  the 
books  of  the  treasury,  war-office^  priyy  council,  and  other  public  documents,  should 
at  this  day  write  an  history  of  the  reigns  of  George  the  first  and  second,'  and 
should  pm>]iah  it  without  his  name,  would  any  man,  three  or  four  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  hence,  question  the  authority  of  that  book,  when  he  knew  that 
the  whole  Bntish  nation  haid  received  it  as  an  authentic  book,  from  the  time  of  itg 
fim  pnhliealion  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  This  supposition  is  in  point.  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  from  the  records  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  they  have  been  received  as  true  by  that  nation,  from  the  time  in  which  they 
were  written  to  the  present  day.  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymoua 
book,  we  only  know  the  name  of  its  editor  ;  the  New  Annual  Register  is  an  anony- 
moos  book ;  the  Reviews  are  anonymous  books  ;  but  do  we,  or  Mali  our  posterity 
esteem  these  books  as  of  no  authority  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  are  admitted  at 
present,  and  will  be  received  in  afler  asea,  as  authoritative  records  of  the  civil, 
mifitary,  and  literary  history  of  Kngbuod,  and  of  Europe.  80  little  foundation  is 
there  6r  oar  beins  startled  by  the  assertion,  <  It  is  anonymous  and  without  au- 
thority.' "  Bp.  Watson's  Apology,  in  answer  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  JO. 
l2mo.  London;  1820. 
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temporary  widi  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  and  had  saffirient 
means  of  acquiring  correct  information  concerning  them.  The  chief 
writers  of  tlie  New  Testament  are  Matthew,  John,  Peter,  James,  and 
Jude,  aQ  Jews  by  birth,  and  resident  at  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  die 
history  wliich  tliey  relate.  Tliey  were  all  die  immediate  disci|des  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles,  as  well  as  of  tt^  wra- 
derful  effects  produced  by  his  discourses  on  the  people.  Paul,  it  is 
true,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  not  among  those  who  had  been  the 
friends  of  Jesus  and  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  acdons ;  but  he  had  lived 
a  kmg  time  at  Jerusalem,  had  studied  theology  under  Gamaliel,  (a 
Jewish  teacher  at  that  time  in  the  highest  repute),  and  diligenthr 
employed  himself  in  acquuing  a  thorough  knomedge  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  Mark,  it  is  well  known,  composed  his  Gospel  under  die 
immediate  inspection  of  Peter,  and  Luke  composed  hiis  Gospel  and 
Acts  under  tlie  immediate  inspecti<Mi  of  Paul.  Their  histories,  diere* 
fore,  are  of  as  great  audiority  as  if  they  had  been  written  by  the  above- 
mentioned  eye-witnesses.^  It  b  an  extraordinary  but  singular  feet 
that  no  history  since  the  commencement  of  the  world  has  beai  written 
by  an  equal  number  of  contemporary  authors.  We  consider  several 
histories  as  audiendc,  though  there  has  not  been  transmitted  to  our 
times  any  authentic  mcmument  in  writing,  of  equal  antiquity  with 
those  facts  of  which  we  are  fully  persuaded.  Hie  histcry  ofAUxanr 
der,  king  of  Macedon^  and  conqueror  afAna^  w  not  aUe^ed  by  any 
contemporary  author.  And  die  same  remark  may  be  made  (h  the 
history  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  others,  of  which  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  though  it  has  been  written  by  authors  wbo  were  not  wit- 
nesses of  the  facts  therein  contained.  It  is  exceedingly  rare,  when 
the  facts  are  antient,  to  have  well  curcumstantiated  proofs  of  the  same 
date  and  age. 

That  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  contemp(»raries 
with  the  events  which  they  have  related,  is  manifest  from  the  foUow^ 
ing  considerations.  So  many  facts  and  circumstances  indeed  are  re- 
corded, that,  if  the  narrative  were  not  true,  they  might  have  been 
easily  confuted.  The  scenes  of  the  most  material  events  are  not  hid 
in  remote,  obscure,  or  unfrequented  places ;  the  time  fixed  is  not  some 
distant  age ;  nor  is  Uie  account  given  obscure  and  general.  The  facts 
are  related  as  of  recent  occurrence,  some  of  them  as  having  takea 
place  at  Jerusalem,  then  subject  to  the  Roman  government,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers ;  others,  as  having  happen- 
ed at  Caesarea ;  others,  in  cities  of  great  resort  in  Syria,  and  else- 
where. The  Gosjiels  are  a  history  of  no  obscure  person.  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  subject  of  universal  curiosity :  he  preached  and  wrought 
miracles  in  the  presence  of  tliousands,  and  was  frequendy  attended 
by  great  numbers  of  persons  of  ail  ranks  and  characters.  When 
the  high  priest  interrogated  him  concerning  his  disciples  and  doctrine, 
be  answered,  "  I  spake  openly  to^the  world  ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  sy- 

1  Bee  the  tertimonies  of  Origen,  Tcitullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  PipiM^ 
in  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Go^el  Hutory,  part  ii.  chajvten  38.  27.  SSL  and? 
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nagogoe  and  in  tbe  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  resorty  and  in 
secret  have  I  said  nothing''  (John  xviii.  20.) ;  and  he  appealed  to 
those  i«fao  had  heard  him  tor  the  publicity  of  his  conduct.  Both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  severefy'  scrutinised  his  character  and  conduct ;  and  he 
was  nhimatelj  put  to  death  publicly,  and  durine  a  solemn  festival, 
when  the  Jews  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem.  While  the  principal 
facts,  related  in  the  Gospels,  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  their 
coaaSryatenj  the  four  evangelists  published  their  several  memoirs  of 
die  Bfe  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  In  relating  his  miraculous  opera- 
tions, th^  mention  the  time,  the  place,  the  persons  concerned,  and 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  healed  or  raised  from  the  dead.  They 
defivered  their  histories  to  the  people  among  whom  he  had  lived, 
irliile  that  generation  was  alive  who  beheld  the  scenes  which  ttiey 
had  described.  Now  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  were 
sofficientiy  able  and  willing  to  detect  falsehoods,  if  there  had  been 
my,  in  these  publications :  their  credit  was  at  stake,  and,  for  their 
own  vindication,  it  was  incumbent  (m  those  who  put  him  to  death, 
and  persecuted  his  disciples,  to  contradict  their  testimony,  if  any  part 
of  it  had  been  false.  But  no  attempt  loas  ever  mude  to  contradict  or 
to  r^iOe  suck  teitmony :  on  the  contrary  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  sub« 
sequent  page'),  it  is  confirmed  by  die  historical  testimony  of  advert 
saiies,  and  consequendy  the  circumstantiality  of  the  evangelical  his- 
torians establishes  their  credibiliQr.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  die  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  like  the  Gospels,  were  publi^ed 
ID  the  place  and  among  the  people  where  the  facts  recorded  were 
tmsacted,  and  were  attested  by  those  who  opposed  Christianity.-— 
**  What  shall  Ufedo  to  these  men^  for  that  inaeed  a  notahlt  mtrade 
ioA  hun  done  by  them^  is  manifest  to  aU  them  that  dwell  in  Jerw^ 
salemj  and  we  cannot  deny  it.''  (Acts,  iv.  16.) 

n.  Secondly,  tf  there  had  been  any  falsehoods  in  the  accounts  of 
S9eh  transactions  as  were  public  and  generally  knovm,  they  would 
httix  been  easily  detected  ;  for  these  accounts  were  published  among 
Ae  people  who  witnessed  the  events  which  the  historians  related.  But 
no  each  detection  ever  was  or  could  be  made  in  the  writings  of  the 
atsthors  of  the  Old  and  JSew  Testaments. 

1.  In  fact,  we  cannot  charge  Moses  with  having  asserted  false* 
hoods  in  the  writings  that  bear  his  name,  without  charing  him  with 
being  the  greatest  knave  as  well  as  the  most  wicked  unpostor  that 
ever  fived.  The  injustice  and  impossibility  of  such  charges  as  these 
(which,  however,  the  impugners  of  the  Scriptures  persist  in  asserting, 
regardless  of  the  convincmg  evidence  to  the  contrary)  will  readily 
ajqpear  from  the  following  considerations. 

{\*\  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  great  an  impostor  as  Moses 
mtst  nave  been,  if  he  had  asserted  such  falsehoods,  could  have  given 
to  men  so  perfect  and  holy  a  law  as  he  did ;  which  not  only  does  not 
sSkm  of  the  smallest  sins,  but  also  condenms  every  evil  thought  and 
eveiy  criminal  desore.    This  at  least  must  be  conceded,  that  no  im- 

• —  ..   rf        ,  .    — — — — — ^ ~ 

1  See  %  S.  of  the  following  eection. 
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Dostor  has  ever  yet  been  seen,  who  enacted  such  excellent  laws  as 
Moses  did. 

(2.)  As  Moses  did  not  impose  upon  others,  so  neither  was  he  im- 
posed upon  himself;  in  other  words,  he  was  neither  an  enthusiast 
(that  is,  one  labouring  under  the  reflex  influence  of  a  heated  imagiiift- 
tion),  nor  a  dupe  to  the  imposition  of  others.  This  will  be  evKlent 
from  a  brief  view  of  his  eariy  education  and  apparent  temper  of  mind. 
Moses  was  educated  m  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  which  country  (we 
know  from  profane  writers)  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  all  the  learn- 
ing in  the  then  known  world ;  and  though  we  cannot,  at  this  distant 
period,  ascertain  aU  the  particulars  of  which  that  leamine  consisted, 
yet  we  are  told  that  he  learned  aritlmietic,  geometry,  rhythm,  har* 
mony,  medicine,  music,  philosophy  as  taught  by  hieroglyphics,  as- 
tronomy, and  the  wliole  circle  of  the  sciences  in  which  the  kings  of 
Egypt  were  wont  to  be  instituted.  Now  the  efiects  of  a  profound 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  are  very  seldom  either  enthusiasm  or  simer^ 
stition.  Such  knowledge,  in  an  age  when  it  was  exclusively  conmied 
to  the  Idngs  and  priests  of  Egypt,  might  admirably  qualify  a  man  to 
make  dupes  of  others,  but  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  make  the 
possessor  kiaudfBn  enthusiast ;  though,  (or  the  purposes  of  deception, 
he  might  affect  to  view  his  own  experiments  in  die  light  of  miractdous 
mterpositions  from  heaven.  Moreover,  the  Hebrew  legislator  was 
brought  up  in  all  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  a  splendid  court : 
which  is  obvk)usly  very  far  from  being  favourable  to  enthusiasm ;  and 
the  temper  of  mind  with  which  he  describes  himself  to  have  received 
bis  commission,  was  not  that  of  an  enthusiast.  The  history  of  past 
ages  shows  us  that  an  enthusiast  sees  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  ob« 
jections,  no  probabilities  of  disappointment  in  any  thing  he  wishes 
to  undertake.  With  Aijh  the  conviction  of  a  divine  call  is  suflScient 
to  silence  every  rational  argument.  But  no  such  precipitate  forward* 
ness  or  rash  confidence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  conduct  of  Moses ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  may  plainly  observe  in  him  a  very  strong  degree  of 
reluctance  to  under^e  the  office  of  liberatbg  the  Israelites  bom 
their  Eg}rptian  bondage.  Repeatedly  did  he  request  to  be  excused 
from  the  ungrateful  task,  and  start  every  difficulty  and  objection,  which 
the  Wit  of  man  can  imagine.  ^^  First,  he  asks,  llyho  am  I  thai  I  should 
go  unto  Pharaoh^  and  diat  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel 
out  ofEgmt.  (Exod.  iii.  1.)  Next  he  urges,  When  I  come  unto  the 
chilaren  ofLraelf  and  shall  say  unto  them,  T%s  God  of  your  fathers 
hath  sent  me  unto  yem,  and  they  shall  say  unto  sue,  What  u  his  name7 
What  shall  I  say  unto  them?  (Exod.  iii.  13.)  Then  he  objects,  Be- 
holdj  they  wHl  not  believe  me^  nor  hearken  usito  my  voice  ;  for  they 
wUl  say.  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee.  (Exod.  iv.  1.) 
Afterwards  his  plea  is,  O  my  Lord^  lam  not  eloquent,  neither  hereto^ 
fore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant;  but  I  am  slow  of 
speech,  and  of  a  slow  tonffue.  (Exod.  iv.  10.)  At  length,  when  all 
Bs  objections  are  overruled,  he  fairly  owns  his  utter  dislike  of  the  task, 
and  beseeches  God  to  appoint  another.  O  my  Lord,  send  J  pray  thee 
by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  unit  send.  (£!xod.  iv.  13.)"    This  re- 
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luctance  is  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  a  discon*- 
tented  and  impatient  enthusiast :  but  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we 
aUow  him  to  have  been  free  in>m  that  mental  disorder,  as  the  whole 
of  his  cooduct,  together  with  the  sound  moral  feeling,  and  the  deep 
political  wisdom  that  pervade  his  code  of  laws,  proclaim  him  to 
hare  been.* 

(3.)  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  imposed  on  tlie 
Israefites  as  true,  things  that  were  notoriously  false,  and  of  the  false* 
hood  of  which  they  could  convict  him,  for  he  relates  facts  and  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  six  hundi*ed  thousand  men, 
iad  urges  die  reality  and  truth  of  tliose  facts  upon  them  as  motives 
to  belieye  and  obey  the  new  religion,  which  he  introduced  among 
them :  Ye  know  this  day^  says  he,  for  I  speak  not  unto  your  chih 
dren  which  have  not  known  them  ;  and,  alter  relating  a  number  of 
awful  events,  he  concludes  by  saying,  for  your  eyes  have  seen  all 
these  great  acts  of  the  Lord  which  he  did.  (Deut.  xi.  2 — 7.)  Is  it 
fikely  that  Moses  could  have  established  his  audiority  among  the  Is- 
raelites (who  on  many  occasions  rebelled  against  him),  by  relating 
that  he  had  performed  various  miracles  in  their  behalf  previously  to 
their  departure  from  EgypW  and  that  tliey  had  seen  rivers  turned  into 
bbod,  —  frogs  filling  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  •—  their  fields  de- 
stroyed by  bail  and  locusts,  —  their  lands  covered  with  darkness,  — 
their  first-bom  slain  in  one  night,  —  die  Red  Sea  forming  a  wall  for 
the  Israelites,  but  overwhehning  their  enemies,  —  a  pillar  of  a  cloud 
and  of  fire  conducting  them,  —  manna  falling  from  heaven  for  tlieir 
feod,  —  the  earth  opening  and  destroying  his  opponents,  —  if  all  these 
thiag?  had  been  false  f  The  fects  and  events  related  by  Moses,  are 
of  soch  a  nature,  as  precludes  the  posnbUity  of  any  imposition :  and, 
by  qipealing  to  his  adversaries,  who  witnessed  the  transactions  he  re- 
cords, he  has  given  the  world  the  most  incontestable  evidences  of  his 
veracity  as  an  historian,  and  also  of  his  divine  commission.  Indeed, 
if  Moses  had  not  been  directed  and  supported  by  supernatural  aid  and 
hjr  a  divine  commission,  his  attempt  to  release  tlie  Israelitish  nation 
ran  their  servitude  in  Egypt  must  have  been  characterised  by  no 
other  term  than  adventurous  folly ;  and  all  his  subsequent  proceed- 
iogs  must,  in  any  other  view  of  the  fact,  be  regarded  as  imprudent 
axid  insane.' 

(4.)  We  cannot  conceive  for  what  end,  or  with  what  view,  Moses 
could  have  mvented  all  these  things.  Was  it  to  acquire  glory  or 
riches  ?  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sought  either  riches  or  profit. 
Though  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  aggrandising  his  family,  he  left 
not  to  his  own  children  any  office  of  honour  or  emolument ;  and,  on 
his  decease,  he  appointed  an  individual  from  another  tribe  to  be  the 
general  who  was  to  conduct  die  Israelites  into  the  promised  land.  On 

1  Ttiier's  Hone  Mosaiem,  vol.  L  pp.  210 — ^224.  in  which  tho  topics,  above  briefly 
BOtieedy  sre  treated  at  length  with  great  force  of  argument. 

'  See  this  argument  infly  considered  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Bryant's  Disserta- 
timi  on  the  Di^ne  Mission  of  Moses,  forming  the  fourth  part  of  his  Treatise  on 
tlhe  ?b«ueB  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  (pp.  175—274.)  London,  1810.  8vo. 
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the  contrary,  his  writings  are  marked  by  the  strictest  veracity,  can* 
dour,  and  impartiality. 

If  we  consider  those  apologists  for  themselves,  who  have  left  us 
memoirs  of  their  own  lives,  we  shall  find  in  most  of  them  an  amUtioiis 
display  of  those  moral  virtues,  h^  which  they  desire  to  be  distmguish- 
ed :  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  purity  of  their  de- 
signs, and  the  inte^^  of  their  practice.  The  rest  may  do  this  with 
less  pomp  and  affectation;  they  may  preserve  a  modesty  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  a  decent  reserve  in  the  air  and  cast  of  their  narratioD  ^ 
still,  lK>wever,  the  same  purpose  is  discoverable  in  all  these  writers* 
whether  they  openly  proclaim  or  nicely  suggest  and  insinuate  their 
own  imiK>rtance.  When  men  are  actuated  by  a  strong  dei^re  of  iqp* 
pearing  in  the  fairest  light  to  others,  it  unavoidably  breaks  out  in  aome 
shape  or  other,  and  all  the  indirect  ways  of  address  cannot  conceal  it 
from  the  intelligent  observer.  This  remark  we  see  exemplified  in 
Xenophon  and  Julius  Caesar,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons 
of  the  pagan  world.  They  thought  fit  to  record  their  own  acts  and 
achievements,  and  have  done  it  with  that  air  of  neglect  and  unpre* 
tending  simplicity,  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  mankmd.  Yet, 
through  all  this  apparent  indifference,  every  one  sees  the  real  drift  of 
these  elaborate  volumes ;  every  one  sees  that  they  are  composed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  highest  opinion,  not  only  of  their  abilities 
as  generals,  but  also  of  their  justice,  generosity,  and  benevolence,  and^ 
in  short,  of  the  moral  qualities  of  their  respective  authc»rs.  It  evid^idy 
appears  that  they  designed  to  be  their  own  panegyrists ;  though  none 
but  such  men  could  have  executed  that  desim  in  so  successful  and 
inoffensive  a  manner.  But,  however  accompushed  these  great  men 
were,  can  we  doubt  but  that  many  exceptionable  steps  were  taken  by 
them  in  the  affiurs  they  managed  f  that,  on  some  occasions,  their  pru- 
dence failed  them,  and  their  virtue  in  others ;  that  tlieir  counsels  and 
measures  were  conducted,  at  times,  with  too  Uule  honesty  or  too  much 
passion  f  Yet,  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  any  thing  of  diis  sort  in  their 
large  and  particular  histories.  There,  all  is  fair,  judicious,  and  welt- 
advised  ;  every  dung  speaks  the  virtuous  man  and  able  commander, 
and  the  obnoxious  passages  are  either  suppressed,  or  they  are  turned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  do  honour  to  their  relaters.^ 

But  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  no 
traces  of  their  thus  eulogising  themselves.  They  narrate  their  story 
unambitk>usly,  and  without  art  We  find  in  it  no  exaggerations  ol 
what  may  be  thought  praiseworthy  in  themselves ;  no  oblique  enco- 
miums on  their  own  best  qualities  or  actions ;  no  complacent  airs  in 
the  recital  of  what  may  reflect  honour  on  their  own  cnaracters ;  no 
studied  reserve  and  refinement  m  the  turn  and  language  of  their  Ms^ 
tory.  More  particularly,  with  respect  to  Moses,  whom  we  find  men- 
tioned by  antient  writers  with  very  high  encomiums,  we  see  him 
taking  no  advantage  of  his  situation  or  talents,  or  placins  them  in  the 
most  advantageous  pomt  of  view.    On  the  contrary,  he  takes  very 

I  Bp.  Hord'e  Works,  vol.  vu.  p.  179. 181. 
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paiticuhr  nodce  of  his  own  mfirmities,  as  lus  want  of  eloquence,  and 
bemg  slow  of  speech  (Exod.  iv.  10.)  ;  of  his  impatience  (Num.  xi, 
10.) ;  hb  unbelief  (Num.  xx.  12.) ;  his  rebelling  against  the  com* 
mandment  of  Crod,  for  which  he  was  excluded  from  entering  the  pro- 
mised land  (Num.  xxvii.  H.) ;  of  his  great  anger  (Exod.  xi.  8.) ; 
and  of  his  being  very  wroth  (Num.  xvi.  5.)  He  takes  notice  of  bis 
repealed  declining  of  the  measures  to  which  he  was  called,^  and  as-  ^ 
cjibes  tbe  new  modelling  of  the  government  to  Jethro's  advice,  and 
not  to  bis  own  wisdom  and  policy.  In  short,  he  spares  neither  him- 
self^ nor  his  people,  nor  their  ancestors  the  patriarchs,  nor  his  own 
&niily  or  relatives. 

*'  Of  the  patriarchs  he  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  did  not 
gratify  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  but  such  as  must  most  severely 
wound  their  national  pride :  he  ranks  some  of  their  ancestors  very 
high  indeed,  as  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and  observers  of  his 
will,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  rapidly  degenerating  mto  idolatry  ;  yet 
there  is  not  one  of  them  (Joseph  perhaps  excepted)  of  whom  he  does 
not  recount  many  weaknesses,  which  a  zealous  partisan  would  have 
been  careful  to  suppress ;  and  to  many  he  imputes  great  crimes,  which 
he  never  attempts  to  paDiate  or  disguise.  In  this  point,  the  advocates 
of  infidelity  may  be  appealed  to  as  judges ;  they  dwell  upon  the 
weaknesses  and  crimes  of  the  patriarchs  with  ereat  triumph ;  let  them 
not  deny,  then,  that  the  Scripture  account  of  them  is  impartial  and 
trae  in  dl  its  points,  good  as  well  as  bad ;  and  we  fear  not  but  it  will  be 
easily  proved,  that  notwithstanding  their  weaknesses  and  even  crimes, 
ibiey  were  upon  the  whole,  and  considering  the  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  numan  mmd  in  that  age,  characters  not  unworthy  of  par* 
don  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  fit  instruments  for  the  introduction 
of  die  divine  dispensations.  > 

Of  the  Jewish  nation  m  general,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
speaks,  it  may  be  said,  not ,  only  impartially,  but  even  severely  ;  he 
does  not  conceal  the  weakness  and  obscurity  of  their  first  origin,  that 
"a  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  their  father;"®  nor  their  long  and  de- 
grading slavery  in  Egypt :  their  frequent  murmurings  and  crimmal 
distiust  of  God,  notwithstanding  his  many  mterpositions  in  their  favour  ; 
their  criminal  apostacy,  rebellion,  and  resolution  to  return  to  Egypt, 
first,  when  they  erected  the  golden  calf  at  Mount  Sinai  f  and  next, 
QD  the  return  of  the  spies  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they  were 
so  afiraid  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  durst  not  attack  them  ;^  he  re- 
peatedly reproaches  the  people  with  these  crimes,  and  loads  them 
with  die  epithets  of  stiff-necked,  rebellious,  and  idolatirous  f  he  incul- 
cates upon  them  most  emphadcally,  that  it  was  not  for  their  own 
ri^teousness  that  God  gave  them  possession  of  the  prombed  land : 
he  declares  to  them  his  conviction,  that  in  their  prosperitjr  they  would 
agam*  relapse  into  their  rebellions  and  idolatries,  and  imitate  the  foul 
vices  of  those  nations  whom  Crod  had  driven  out  from  before  them  for 

1  See  the  vmmtJM  civen  in  p.  134:  nmra,  ^  Deut.  zzvs.  &       . 

^Exod-xmT^     o  r  T  4  Numb.  xiii.  and  «▼. 

6  Vide  in  paiticolar  Deut.  is.  also  Exod.  zxxii.  «  Vide  Deut.  xz». 
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jtbese  very  crimes.  Here  agab  we  may  appeal  to  Ae  ju^teniest  of 
infidek :  tbey  triumph  in  the  apostacies  and  crimes  of  the  Jews,  and 
represent  them  as  totally  unwoithy  the  divine  protection  and  regard  : 
surely  then  thqr  must  confess,  that  the  historian  who  has  thus  de- 
scribed them  is  stricdy  impartial ;  and  that  as  he  has  OMicealed  no- 
thing that  would  disgrace,  we  may  abo  be  confident  that  he  has  feign- 
ed  nothing  to  exah  his  countrymen ;  and  admitting  this,  we  may  eaaly 
show  that,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  and  the  stubbornness  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  not  yet  unworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  to  employ  them 
as  the  medium  of  preserving  the  worship  of  the  true  God  anudst  ao 
idolatrous  world,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  btroduction  of  a 
pure  and  universal  religion. 

The  impartiality  oS  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  less  re- 
markable u  the  mode,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  nearest  relations 
and  connexions  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver.  His  brother^  Aaron  is  re* 
lated  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  crime  of  setting  up  the  goldeoi 
calf,  to  have  joined  with  his^  sister  Miriam  in  an  unjustmable  attack 
on  the  authority  of  Moses,  and  to  have  offended  God  so  much,  that 
be  was  excluded  firom  the  promised  land :  and  the^  two  eldest  sons 
of  Aaron  are  related  to  have  been  miraculously  put  to  death  by  God 
himself,  m  consequence  of  their  viobting  the  ritual  law.  The  tribe 
and  kindred  of  the  lawgiver  are  not  represented  as  exempt  from  the 
criminal  rebellion  of  the  Jews  on  the  return  of  the  twelve  spies  :  Ca- 
leb and  Joshua,  who  alone  had  opposed  it,  were  of  different  tribes, 
CMie  of  Judah,  and  the  other  of  Ephraim.  In  a  word,  notiung  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  exalts  the  character  of  any  of  the  near 
relatives  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  except  only  m  the  instance  of  ^  Phine^ 
has  the  grandson  of  Aaron ;  who,  for  his  zeal  in  restraming  and  punish- 
ing the  licentiousness  and  idolatry  into  which  the  Midianitish  womea 
had  seduced  his  countiymen,  was  rewarded  by  the  high  priesthood 
being  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Of  the  family  of  the  le^^tor 
we  are  told  nothing,  but  that  his^  father-in-law  Jethrowas  a  wise  man^ 
who  suggested  to  Moses  some  regulations  of  utiliQr :  that  hia^  wtfe  was 
an  Ethiopian  woman,  and  as  such  the  object  of  contempt  and  c^po- 
siticHi  even  to  his  own  brother  and  sister ;  and  that  he  had  two  sons, 
of  whom,  or  their  families,  the  history  takes  no  notice ;  so  that  nothing 
about  them  is  known,  but  that  they  were  undistinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  How  different  is  all  this,  from  the  embel- 
lishments of  fiction  or  the^exaggerations  of  vanity  !  How  strongly 
does  it  cany  with  it  the  appearance  of  humility  and  truth  !"^ 

The  preceding  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  writers 
that  succeeded  Moses ;  who  exhibit  every  mark  of  integrity  in  their 
character,  temper,  and  manner  of  wridng.  Tliey  relate  facts  with 
the  utmost  simplicity.  They  appear  to  have  no  secular  interest  m 
view :  nor  can  we  conceive  that  they  could  possibly  be  under  any 
such  influence.    On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  themselves  to  many 

iExod«ni.  aNnmb-xH.  9  Numb.  iii.  4.  tad  DMt.  s.  <L 

4  NuoA.  XX?.  6  Exod.  XTui.  6  Numb.  xii.  1. 

'  Dr.  GxsTw's  LMtam  oa  th0  PenutMcfa,  wi.  i.  pp.  64-^7. 
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disadvant^es.  In  relating  the  most  wonderful  fects,  ttey  make  nd 
apologies.  They  use  no  panegyzic.  There  is  nothing  like  flattery 
or  reseive  id  their  narrations,  or  their  addresses.  **  Their  own  frailties 
and  fiJIies,  and  the  misconduct  of  their  greatest  heroes  and  sovereigns, 
are  recorded  with  sinenlar  and  unexampled  fidelity.  They  oflfer  no 
paffiasioD  of  their  conduct ;  they  conceal  nothing ;  they  alter  nothing/' 
however  disgmeefiil  to  the  Hebrew  worthies  and  to  the  Hebrew  na* 
tioD.  No  candid  reader  can  peruse  their  writings  attentively,  without 
observing  that  this  is  a  just,  diough  imperfect  representation  of  their 
character ;  nor  can  any  one  suppose  that  men  of  such  a  character 
woold  wish  to  deceive  ^eir  readers.  And  would  the  transactions  re- 
corded by  them  have  been  received  as  true  by  those,  who  had  the 
best  means  and  opportunities  of  examining  the  truth  of  them,  if  they 
had  not  really  and  truly  taken  place  ? 

2.  Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  writings  of  the  evange- 
fistsand  apostles,  contained  in  the  New  Testament;  and  we  shall 
see  their  credibilinr  established  upon  evidence  equally  conclusive  with 
that  adduced  for  the  Old  Testament.     For, 

(I.)  T%e  aetums,  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Aetn  Testa$nentf 
stre  of  Aat  descr^tionj  that  they  could  not  have  been  recorded^  ^ 
Aof  had  not  been  true. 

hdependendy  of  the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  (which 
are  fully  investigated  in  a  subsequent  chapter^)  "  his  general  conduct  as 
described  by  the  Evaneelists,  is  that  of  a  person  surpassing  both  in  wi^ 
dom  and  in  goodness  the  most  perfect  character,  that  was  ever  drawn 
by  Roman  or  by  Grecian  etequence.  The  character  of  our  Saviour, 
as  represented  by  the  Evangelists,  is  not  drawn  in  a  formal  manner, 
cxhibiUng  at  one  view  the  various  qualities,  of  vAich  that  character  ii 
composed.  The  character  of  our  Saviour  must  be  learnt  by  compar** 
mg  the  fiicts,  recorded  of  him,  with  the  situations,  in  which  he  was 
placed  imd  the  circumstances  tmder  which  he  acted.  This  compari-* 
soQ  exhibits  unshaken  fortitude  in  the  severest  trials,  calmness  undi^*' 
turbed  by  provocatkm,  kindness  returned  for  injury,  and  dignity  main- 
tamed  inviolate  dirough  every  action  of  his  life.  Nor  is  the  wisdom 
aod  the  judgment  displ^ed  on  every  trying  occaaon  less  conspicuous 
b  the  cnaracter  of  our  Saviour.  At  the  same  time  we  perceive  the 
gradnal  unfolding  of  a  scheme  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  a 
scheme  uniform  and  c(Misistent  m  all  its  paru,  yet  misunderstood  at 
ferst  by  die  Apostles  themselves,  as  being  opposed  to  the  general  pre- 
jpdices  ai  the  Jews.  Facts  of  tlm  description  could  not  have  been 
taoeiUeil  by  the  Apostles.  Plain  and  unlettered  Jews,  as  the  twelve 
Apostles  were,  though  adequate  to  die  office  of  recording  what  diey 
had  seen  and  heard,  were  incapable  of  fabricating  a  series  of  actions 
which  constitute  the  most  exalted  character  that  ever  existed  upoik 
earth.  If  the  learning  and  the  ingenui^  of  Plato  or  Xenophon  might 
have  enabled  them  to  draw  a  picture  ot  Socrates  more  excellent  than 
the  origpial  itself,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  unlettered  Jews  to  give 

1  Seo  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  11.  %  VII.  VHI.  IX.  vnfra. 
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ideal  perfection  to  a  character,  which  was  itself  imperfect,  and  to  sus- 
tain  that  ideal  perfection,  as  in  a  dramatic  representation,  through  a 
series  of  imadnary  events.  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
Aposdes  and  Evangelists  were  not  whotty  aware  of  that  perfecticm, 
which  they  themselves  have  described*  For  that  perfection  b  not 
contained  in  any  formal  panegyric,  expressive  of  the  writer's  opinion 
and  indicating  that  opinion  to  the  reader.  It  is  known  only  by  com- 
parison and  by  inference.  We  are  reduced  therefore  to  this  diiemma. 
Either  the  actions,  which  are  ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  are  ^nc2tr  ascrib- 
ed to  him ;  or  actions  have  been  invented  for  a  purpose,  of  which  the 
mventors  themselves  were  probabty  not  aware,  and  applied  to  that 
purpose  by  means,  which  the  inventors  did  not  possess.  And  wboi 
we  further  consider  that  the  plan  developed  by  those  facts  was  in  di- 
rect oppodtion  to  the  notion  of  the  Jews  respecting  a  temporal  Mes- 
siah, we  must  believe  b  what  was  wholly  impossible,  if  we  believe , 
that  unlettered  Jews  could  have  invented  them."^ 

(2.)  The  Apostles  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  facts  which  they  have 
recoraed.    This  will  appear  from  the  foUowing  considerations : 

They  were  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  the^  attested, 
and  (HI  which  the  Christian  religion  is  founded.  Their  testimony  did 
not  relate  to  certain  abstract  points,  in  forming  a  iudgment  of  which 
they  might  have  been  misled  by  the  sophistry  of  others,  <»r  have  erred 
through  their  own  madvertence  and  incapacity ;  nor  to  events  which 
had  happened  before  their  birth,  or  in  a  distant  region  of  the  earth> 
concerning  which,  therefore,  they  might  have  received  false  informa- 
tion. It  reacted  facts  which  they  had  witnessed  with  their  eyes  and 
with  their  ears.  They  had  lived  with  Christ  during  his  ministry, 
they  had  heard  his  discourses,  and  seen  his  wonderml  works,  and 
consequently  received  them  on  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses. 
They  all  had  the  same  knowledge,  and  in  the  same  degree,  and  tliey 
agree  in  the  same  essential  testimony.  Now  we  may  seek  in  vain  for 
any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  whole  universe.  Contemporary 
authors  themselves  rarely  see  the  facts  which  they  relate ;  they  are 
often  in  a  distant  country  from  that  b  which  the  event  happened, 
and  are  informed  of  it  only  by  public  reports  which  are  seldom  fsdth- 
ful  b  all  pomts.  And  their  want  of  exactness  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  may  undertake  to  compare  the  rehtions  of  di&rent  though 
contemporary  writers.^  If,  bdeed,  it  happens  that  an  author  be  at 
the  same  time  both  historian  and  witness ; — that  he  has  accompa- 
nied the  prince  or  general  whose  actions  he  relates,  (as  Polybius,  the 
historian,  accompanied  the  illustrious  Roman  general  Scipio), —  that 
he  has  been  his  particular  confidant,  and  has  participated  b  his  deli- 
berations and  councils ;  —  b  such  a  case  we  set  a  high  value  upon 
his  memoirs ;  and  should  consider  it  an  act  of  bjustice,  as  well  as  .a 
want  of  common  honesty,  to  caU  them  b  question  or  doubt  them, 

1  Bp.  Manh'B  Lectores,  port  vi.  pp.  71—73. 

a  Witness  the  contni^iotorv  statements  in  nomeroiis  particulars,  ptiblidied  hj 
Tarioas  l^ench,  (^rmaiK  «id  EnffUsh  writers,  relative  to  the  momentoiui  tranwo- 
UoM  of  tha  canpaigiiB  of  1813-^1814. 
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wUkout  sdid  proofij  even  though  such  a  writer's  testimony  be  single. 
Farther,  we  likewise  highly  value  histories  written  by  generak  or 
princes,^  iriw  relate  their  own  actions  with  an  air  of  sincerity  and  mo- 
des^, winch  leaves  an  appearance  of  probability  in  their  writings, 
thoogh  otherwise  their  testimony  might  naturally  be  suspected. 

Vnal  then  must  we  think  of  the  joint  testimony  of  so  many  histo- 
rians, who  relate  nothing  but  what  they  saw  with  dieir  eyes,  who  were 
present  at  all  the  transactions,  who  heard  each  particular,  and  are 
themselves  a  great  part  of  the  history  which  they  have  written  f  Who 
can  refuse  to  believe  persons  who  write  as  one  of  them  does,  in  the 
foOowmg  manner :  **^  That^^  says  he,  '^  whkh  was  from  the  beginning^^ 
(of  Christ's  ministrv),  ^^  which  we  have  heabd,  tohich  we  have  seen 
with  our  ETES,  ana  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life^^^ 
(Christ  and  his  Gospel)  .  .  .  .  <^  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard^ 
dedare  we  unto  you.^  (1  John  i.  1 — 3.)  If  Plato  has  been  deemed  a 
competent  witness,  and  in  every  respect  qualified  to  compose  the 
biographical  account  of  his  master  Socrates,  and  of  his  discourses  in 
prison  before  he  drank  of  the  poisoned  bowl,  because  he  was  present 
on  those  occasions ;  or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  if  the  late 
Mr.  Boswell  is  considered  as  a  competent  witness  to  compose  the 
ife  of  the  illustrious  English  Moralist  Dr.  Johnson,  because  he  was 
present  at  most  of  the  conversatfons,  &sx.  which  he  has  related  ;  or,  if 
Sir  William  Forbes  be  onisidered  a  competent  witness,  for  writing 
the  life  of  the  acute  detector  of  the  sophistry  of  Hume,  Dr.  Beattie  ; 
or  Mr.  Hayley,  for  the  life  of  the  amiable  poet  Cowper,  because  they 
knew  them  intimately,  conversed  and  corresponded  with  them,  and 
had  authentic  information  fixim  the  friends  and  correspondents  of  the 
eminent  men  whose  lives  they  have  written  ;  surely  the  evangelical 
Uslorians  were  equally  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they 
have  related! 

Miweover,  they  were  not  enthusiasts  or  fanatics.  The  character* 
isdcs  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  are,  a  blind  credulity,  in  conse- 
ooence  of  which  its  subject  is  led  to  imagine  himself  always  to  be  the 
Hfcmrite  of  Heaven,  and  actuated  by  divine  inspiration ;  —  disorder 
and  contradiction  in  the  religious  system  proposed  by  the  enthusiast ; 
-*and  obscurity  and  absurdity  in  his  exposition  of  it,  accompanied 
with  dictatorial  positiveness,  requiring  an  unplicit  credence  of  lus  pre- 
tensions, or  at  least  on  grounds  as  vain  and  delusive  as  those  which 
have  satisfied  himself;  —  a  morose,  unsocial,  and  severe  system  of 
morality; — and  contempt  of  all  written  revelation.  But  none  of 
these  characteristics  is  to  be  traced  in  the  character  or  wridngs  of  the 
apostles.  They  became  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  rational 
conviction,**- not  upon  internal  persuasion  alone,  but  on  the  irrefra- 

1  Such  are  Xeiiophoii*s  Hut^  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  thousand  Greeks,  and 
Cmv'b  Commentariee  on  the  Wara  of  the  Romans  with  the  Gauls,  among  the 
•Blienta ;  and,  amonc  the  modenWi  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria's  Principles 
of  Straletfv,  or  the  science  of  War,  as  oppoeed  to  Military  Tactics  or  the  Art  oi 
War,  reo^v  publiahed  at  Vienna,  in  w&ch  he  has  given  the  history  of  the  earn 
Misn  of  i79fL  m  Germany. 
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gable  evidence  of  clear  and  stupendous  miracles,  proofs  submitted  to 
their  senses,  and  approved  by  their  reason,  which  endiuaasm  could 
not  have  counterfeited,  and  never  would  have  reqtiired ;  and  at  every 
step  of  their  progress,  as  their  faith  was  caBed  to  agnaEse  itself  1^ 
new  exertions,  or  to  sustain  new  trials,  it  was  fortified  by  new  proois* 
Hie  slowness  and  caution  with  which  the  apostles  received  the  &ct 
of  their  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  fully  exempt  them  from 
all  suspicion  of  being  the  dupes  of  delusion  and  credulity*  Through- 
out their  various  writings,  the  utmost  impartiality,  sobriety,  modes- 
J,  and  humili^  prevail.  In  the  most  frank  and  ardess  manner  they 
i  that  which  enthusiasts  never  do ;  they  record  their  own  mistakes, 
follies,  and  faults,  and  those  of  very  serious  magnitude,  acknowledged 
to  be  such  by  themselves,  and  severehr  censured  by  their  master. 
No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  no  other  such  example  in  the  whole  history  of  m«i. 
Enthusiasts  also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  conversation  on  religious 
subjects,  pour  out  with  eagerness  the  dictates  of  passion  and  imagina- 
tion ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facts  or  arguments, 
on  which  reason  delights  to  rest.  Strong  pictures,  vehement  efiusaons 
of  passion,  violent  exclamations,  loudlv  vociferated  and  inq>eriously 
enjomed  as  objects  of  implicit  faith  and  obedience,  constitute  the  sua» 
and  substance  of  their  addresses  to  manldnd.  l^ey  themselves  be- 
lieve, hecauMc  they  believe,  and  know,  became  they  know  i  their  con- 
victi(Hi,  instead  of  being  (as  it  ought  to  be)  the  result  of  evidence,  is 
the  result  of  fedmg  merely.  Ii  any  one  attempt  to  persuade  them 
that  they  are  m  an  error,  by  reasoning,  facts,  and  proo&,  they  regard 
him  .witti  a  mixture  of  pi^  and  contempt,  for  weakly  exposing  hb 
twilight  probabilities  to  their  noon-dav  certainty,  and  for  preposterous- 
ly labouring  to  illumine  the  sun  vrith  a  taper.  How  contrary  is  aD 
this  to  the  conduct  of  the  apostles !  When  a  proof  of  thdr  mission  or 
doctrine  was  required  of  them,  they  appealed  instantly  and  invariably 
(o  arguments,  facts,  and  miracles.  Tliese  convinced  mankind  ihen^ 
and  they  produce  the  same  conviction  now.  The  lapse  of  more  than 
seventeen  centuries  has  detected  them  m  no  error,  and  in  no  de- 
gree enfeebled  tlieir  stirength.  Their  discourses  were  then,  and  are 
now,  the  most  noble,  rational,  and  satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects,  ever  witnessed  by  mankind.  There  is  not  one  ^n- 
gle  instance  in  them  all,  in  which  belief  is  demanded  on  aiw  other 
grounds  than  these ;  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  alwajrs  rightfulty  de- 
manded :  but  on  these  grounds  it  is  never  demanded  by  enthuriasts. 
There  is  not  in  the  worM  a  stronger  ccmtrast  to  the  preaching  of  en- 
thusiasts, than  that  of  Christ  and  his  iqx)sdes. 

Further,  the  style  of  fanatics  is  dwaye  obscure,  arrogant,  and 
violent.  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  very  reverse  of 
this.  The  utmost  harmonjr  exists  through  every  part  of  the  system 
of  religion  inculcated,  by  ita  authors.  The  hiit&ncal  books  wte 
plain,  cabn,  and  unexaggerated ;  detaiHng  die  faets  diat  estaUidi 
the  unparalleled  perfection  of  their  Divine  Lord,  with  the  particu- 
lari^  and  consistency  of  truth.     Some  triffing  disoepanries,  k  « 
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true,  are  feand  in  the  coOa^tera]  circumstances  related  by  the  his- 
torians of  Jesus  Christ,  (and  this  is  an  evident  proof  that  they  did 
not  copy  one  from  another) ;  but  in  all  essential  matters  they  en- 
tirefy  and  perfectly  agree:  and  though  scarcely  one  anuuig  them 
had  read,  or  could  have  read,  the  writings  of  the  others,  yet  their 
histories  and  doctrines  are  perfectly  accordant.  And  the  epistles  — 
though  written  at  different  and  distant  times,  on  various  occasions, 
from  d^erent  places,  and  addressed  to  very  di&rent  communities, 
and  persons — never  contradict  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  unifomdy,  in  the  highest  degree  natural,  rational,  and  afiec<> 
lionate,  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasions  which  produced  them, 
and  the  relations  which  their  several  writers  bore  to  the  various 
churches  and  persons  whom  they  addressed :  — *  mstructing  their 
ignorance,  and  encouraging  their  virtues,  -—  rebuking  their  offences 
without  bitterness,  —  vindicating  their  own  character  from  calumny, 
without  betraying  any  excessive  resentment,  —  and  maintaining  their 
own  authority,  as  reUgious  instructors  and  guides,  without  any  trace 
of  9|Miitual  pride,  any  arrogant  claims  to  full  perfection  of  virtue. 
So  far  are  they  from  inculcating  a  gloomy  devotion,  or  a  morose,  un- 
social, or  selfi^  system  of  morality,  that,  while  they  insist  on  the  ne* 
cessity  of  sincere,  fervent,  and  heartfek  piety  to  God,  without  any 
tflectation  of  rapturous  ecstacy  or  extravagant  fervour,  —  a  piety,  in 
short,  chastened  and  controlled  by  humility  and  discretion, — they 
St  the  same  time  inculcate  the  strictest  equity  and  justice  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  our  fellow  men,  together  with  the  purest,  most  active, 
and  most  diffiisive  benevolence.  While  the  just  pre-eminence  is  al- 
lowed to  internal  sincerity,  outward  rites  and  observances  have  their 
doe  impcnrtance  preserved ;  every  grace,  and  every  virtue,  that  can 
lorn  a  part  of  the  Christian  character,  has  its  just  order  and  value 
assigned  to  it  in  the  Christian  scheme ;  every  civil,  relative,  and 
social  duty  is  taught  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  enforced  by  the 
smngest  motives.  So  far  are  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament 
from  contemning  all  written  revelation,  that  in  their  writings  they  uni- 
lonn^  evince  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  written  revelation  of  the 
CNd  Testament,  which  they  exhort  their  disciples  to  study  dilizendy,' 
and  point  out  its  friendly  harmony  with  the  Christian  system.^  And 
though  they  in^st  on  the  necessity  of  receiving  and  believing  that 
system,'  yet  they  equally  condenm  all  spirit  of  persecution,^  and  all 
re&ious  indifference.' 

(3.)     They  toere  neither  deceived  theimsdws^  nor  did  or  could  they 
demve,  or  impose  tcpon,  others. 

1  a  Tim-  iii.  14—17.  2  Pet.  i.  19, 20.  ^ 

>  Aeto,  ii.  U— 96.  zui.  1&-^1.    Rom.  iv.  10. 19^21,  Ac. 

3  Actc,  IT.  12.    Rom.  iii.  20—26.  4  Rom.  ziv.  3—23. 

ft  Dr.  Grayes*s  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  AposUes,  to  proTO  that  they  werA 
ant  sBlhwiasts,  jtassim :  Dr.  Less  on  the  Authenticity,  &c.  of  the  New  Testament, 
pp.280--#^ ;  hgr  both  of  whom  the  topics  aboTo  glanced  sJt  are  fuUy  and  ably  il- 
nutiated.  Lord  Lyttleton  has  also  applied  similar  considerations  to  the  conver- 
sion offlaint  Fanl,  which  he  has  shown  to  be  an  irrefragable  argument  for  the  truth 
rfthe  CImslaan  religion.  See  hU  «  Obeervalions  on  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Fauj, 
— ta  liwiliinaMo  Iptlp  InntiM,  to  wbioh  so^pticism  could  nerer  frame  a  repiy 
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We  have  already  remarked,^  that  the  evangelical  historians  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  recorded :  consequendy  they  could 
not  be  deceived  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  facts  and  miracles 
related  m  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  That  they  could  not  be  imposed 
upend  themselves  is  evident  from  the  nature,  number,  and  publicity 
of  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed,  first  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  afterwards  by  his  aposdes.  They  saw  diseases  healed,  the 
dumb  made  to  speak,  the  power  of  hearing  given  to  the  deaf,  the 
lame  made  to  walk,  the  mamied  (that  is,  th^  who  wanted  a  fimb,) 
made  perfect  or  whole,  and  the  dead  raised  to  life.  They  had  die 
best  possible  information,  and  were  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
such  miracles.  Neither  did  they  deceive  or  impose  tqfon  others.  He 
whole  tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrated,  and  even  their  adversaries 
confessed,  that  they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity.  They  never 
would  have  pretended  to  persuade  (nor  could  they  have  succeeded 
in  persuading)  their  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  that  a  man, 
whose  death  was  public  and  notorious,  vras  risen  again, «-~  that  daric- 
ness  had  covered  the  land  at  the  time  of  his  execution, — and  that 
there  had  been  an  earthquake  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,— if 
these  events  had  not  taken  place.  Besides,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  writers  in  question  were  men  who  had  not  received  a 
learned  education,  and  who  were  also  of  a  very  humble  class  in 
society,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  they  could  pretend  to  speak 
foreign  languages  and  upbraid  an  entire  and  numerous  society  with 
making  a  bad  use  of  the  same  extraordinary  gift,  if  that  society  had 
not  received  it.^  Such  pretensions,  if  false,  could  never  have  been 
admitted ;  and  it  were  absurd,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  so  many 
men  should  conspire  to  propagate  a  falsehood,  especially  at  a  time 
when  even  attendance  on  tne  ministers  of  Christ,  much  less  the 
profession  of  Ins  faith,  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions 
and  most  immment  dancer  of  their  lives.  Moreover,  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  one  will  propagate  a  ddibercUe  falsehood  without 
having  some  advantage  in  view,  either  immediate  or  remote.  Now 
the  first  teachers  of  Christian!^  could  have  no  prospect  whatever 
of  any  advantage.  They  could  expect  none  worn  nim  in  wboai 
they  professed  to  believe.  Jesus  Christ,  mdeed,  had  warned  them 
to  expect  persecution,  ignominy,  and  death  in  this  world,  if  they 
continued  to  be  his  disciples.  They  could  not  therefore  aspire  to 
honours  or  emoluments,  for  the  distribution  of  these  was  in  die 
hands  of  Jews  and  Heathens,  who  reviled  and  persecuted  them  with 
unrelenting  severity.  Still  less  could  they  expect  to  acquire  wealth, 
for  their  profession  of  the  Chrisdan  faith  subjected  them  to  the  loss 
of  all  things.  According  to  their  own  principles,  either  as  Jews  or 
Christians,  they  involved  themselves  m  eternal  misery,  if  the^  de- 
liberately persevered  m  propagating  falsehoods.  Furdier,  if  the 
evangelists  and  aposdes  had  ooidederated  to  impose  upon  mankuid, 

1  See  pi>.  140, 141.  supra. 

a  Ai  SuBt  Pftul  upbntded  the  churdi  at  CoriBtfa.    Sm  1  Cor.  ziv. 
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it  is  incredible  that  none  of  their  associates  shpuld  not  have  con- 
fessed die  fraud  before  the  tribunals.    It  is  equally  incredible  that 
so  many  precepts  of  piety  and  virtue  should  nave  been  delivered 
by  men  oi  such  abandoned  principles,  as  thev  must  have  been  if 
they  had  really  been  impostors ;    and  it  is  still  m(»re  incredible  that 
they  should  have  been  willing  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  who, 
if  he  had  not  risen  again  from  the  dead,  would  have  miserably  de- 
ceived them.     Still  less  is  it  to  be   credited  that  they  performed 
mxracies  (the  reality  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  their  enemies) 
in  confirmation  of  their  doctrine.     Lastly,  if  the  apostles  and  evanr 
geiists  had  designed  to  impose   upon   mankind,   they   would  have 
accommodated  Uiemselves  to  the  humours  of  the  people  whom  they 
addressed;    they  would  have  indulged   their  passions,  and  would 
carefully  have  avoided  saying  or  doing  any  thing  that  might  shock 
or  ofend  them.     Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  by  the  aposdes. 
They  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dispositions  .of  man- 
kind ;    they  boldly  impugned  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
reli^on  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  would  they  suffer  the  law  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Gospel,  or  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  to  be  retained. 
Tbey  q>ared  not  the  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  their  time  $    they 
sought  not  to  clothe  their  discourses  or  writings  in   the  attractive 
garb  of  human  eloquence,  nor  did  they  gratify  the  passions  of  their 
hearers.     Would  persons,  deliberately  confederating  to  impose  upon 
the  world,  have  pursued  a  conduct  so  litde  calculated  to  secure 
success  to  their  designs?    And  as  the  evangelical  historians  were 
neither  deceived  nor  imposed  upon  themselves,  nor  did  deceive  or 
impose  upon  others,  so  neither  could  they  have  successfully  carried 
on  such  deceit  or  imposition,  if  they  had  been  ever  so  much  disposed 
or  desirous  to  do  it.     For,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  inci- 
dentally to  remark,  the  facts  recorded  by  them  were  public  facts. 
They  were  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  performed  openly  ;   and  were 
opedy  related  before  all  mankind.     Tliey  were  declared,  not  merely 
to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  to  men  of  learning,  leisure,  sagacity, 
and  power.     Thousands  could  examine  the  truth  of  their  story,  and 
were  under  obligations  to  examine  it ;   and,  if  it  had  been  false,  to 
refijte  \u    The  importance  and  strangeness  of  the  subjects  thus  an- 
nounced would  naturally  excite  curiosity;   and  on  this  accdunt  it 
would  certainly  be  examined  by  multitudes.     If  the  report  of  the 
aposdes  and  evangelists  had  not  been  true,  it  would  have  been  tlie 
most  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined*    If  it  were  true,  it  was  the 
most  important  that  ever  sounded  in  the  ears  of  mortals.     He  must 
therefore  be  a  strange  man  indeed,  who  could  hear  such  things  re- 
ported and  repeatedly  asserted  (in  whatever  light  he  might  consider 
them),  without  investigating  the  truth  of  them,  the  ^unds  on  which 
the  report  was  made,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  confirmed. 
So  far,  however,  were  the  aposdes  from  being  either  deceived  them- 
selves or  deceivers  of  others,  that  ^ 

(4.)  On  the  contrar}',  they  were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 
smeerky. 
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llib  is  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writingSt 
which  are  diaracterised  by  the  most  rigid  impailiafity  and  fidefi^. 
They  were  not  ambitious  of  being  known  to  the  worid  by  th^ 
writings*  but  wrote  only  as  they  were  induced  by  necessity  for  the 
further  propagation  of  the  Gospel.'  There  is  no  preparation  of 
events ;  there  are  no  artful  transitions  or  connexions ;  no  set  cha- 
racters of  persons  to  be  introduced ;  no  reflections  on  past  actions 
or  on  the  authors  of  them  :  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  such  things^ 
as  a  writer  might  probably  foresee  would  shock  and  disturb  his 
readers;  no  specious  artifices,  no  plausible  arguments  to  setoff  m 
doubtful  action,  and  reconcile  it  to  some  other,  or  to  the  character 
of  the  person  that  did  it.  In  short,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever 
entered  the  minds  of  these  writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the 
other  action  wouM  appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objections  mi^t  be 
raised  against  it.  But  without  at  all  attending  to  such  a  considera* 
tion,  they  lay  the  facts  before  the  world,  at  no  pains  to  think 
whether  they  will  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not 
credit  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they  tell  the  truth 
and  nothuig  else.  Greater  marks  of  sinceri^  than  these  4  is  im- 
possible to  find  in  any  historical  compositions  that  are  extant;  and 
they  show  that  they  published  nothing  to  the  world  but  what  thej 
believed  themselves.  They  never  attempt  to  astonish  their  readers, 
but  uniformly  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  convince  them  :  regard^ 
less  of  themselves,  they  seem  engrossed  by  the  great  truths,  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  promulgate.  They  do  not  dissemble 
certain  circumstances  m  the  lile  and  suffermgs  ol  their  master,  which 
have  no  tendency  to  enhance  his  dory  m  the  eyes  of  the  wcxld : 
such  are  the  low  circumstances  of  his  parents,  —  the  mean  accom- 
modations of  hb  birth,  —  that  when  he  appeared  publicly  to  the 
world,  his  townsmen  and  near  relations  despised  and  rejected  him,  — 
that  few  among  his  followers  were  men  conspicuous  for  wealth,  dig- 
nity, or  knowledge,  —  that  the  rulers,  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  dis« 
owned  his  pretensions  and  opposed  him  continually,  —  that  some, 
who  for  a  time  followed  him,  afterwards  deserted  him,  —  that  he 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  high  priests  and  rulers  by  one  of 
those  who  had  been  selected  for  his  constant  companions, —  and 
that  he  was  crucified  in  the  most  ignominious  manner  with  two  male- 
factors.  Had  they  been  silent  concerning  such  events,  their  adver- 
saries  assuredly  never  could  have  discovered  them,  ncur,  consequently, 
have  taken  any  advantage  of  them.  They  have,  however,  not  fiBiiled 
to  relate  them  with  all  their  minutest  circumstances.  Impostors 
would  certainly  have  acted  differently.  They  would  either  have 
kept  back  such  facts  as  appear  so  disrespectful  to  dieir  leader ;  or 
they  would  have  endeavoured  to  assign  some  cause,  in  (H'der  to  ob- 
viate any  bad  impressions  that  might  arise  from  them.  They  would 
enter  into  a  laboured  detail  of  the  inteDectual  endowments  or  moral 
excellencies  of  their  master.     But  the  evangelists  do  no  such  thing. 


I  Ettsebiiu,  Hift.  Eccl.  lib.  iii  c.  23. 
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They  utter  no  bfiy  panegyiics }  they  pronounce  no  eloquent  enco« 
miums.  They  depart  from  the  common  line  of  historians^  and  giva 
^n  artless  narrative  of  every  circumstance,  however  apparently  un* 
favourable  to  their  master,  and  leave  the  trudi  to  support  itself. 

Again,  when  they  relate  any  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
aniKXioce  them  with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness  as  if  they  had 
been  common  transactions ;  saying  nothing  previously  to  raise  ex* 
pectatioo,  nor,  «^er  the  recital  of  them,  brealdng  out  into  exclama* 
fioQSy .  but  they  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion.  Does 
he  confound  and  triumph  over  his  enemies  f  We  see  no  symptoms 
of  exultation.  Is  he  in  the  lowest  distress  i  On  their  parts  we  can 
GoOect  no  tokens  of  fear,  of  grief,  or  indignation.  Do  they  record 
hb  ^ving  of  s%ht  to  the  blind,  restoring  the  lame,  feeding  many 
thousands  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  cabning  the  raging  sea,  and 
even  raiang  the  dead  ?  They  seem  perfectly  calm  and  unconcerned- 
Do  they  narrate  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ?  They  afford  no 
explanation  of  any  difBculdes ;  they  never  offer  a  single  argument 
to  enibrce  their  credit ;  they  leave  the  bare  facts  with  dieir  readers, 
who  may  receive  or  reject  them  as  they  please.  In  perusing  the 
nnple  and  unadorned  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  purport  of  their  writing  was  to  hear  tvitness  of 
Ae  imih. 

The  conduct  of  the  evangelists,  when  speaking  of  their  enemies, 
b  characterised  by  the  same  striking  integrity.  Of  all  who  were 
concerned  in  the  oersecution  and  death  of  Christ,  they  mendon  by 
name  only  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  and  his  coadjutor  Annas,  the 
Roman  procurator  Pilate,  and  the  treacherous  disciple  Judas ;  be- 
cause the  sujf^ression  of  their  names  would  have  impaired  the  evi- 
dence of  thetf  history  to  posterity.  Not  the  slightest  tincture  of 
party-^irit  is  observable  in  the  notice  of  these  persons ;  who  are 
nrely  mentioned  without  censure  and  without  resentment.  The 
epithet  attached  to  Judas  by  all  the  evangelists  {h  ^agaSwg^  who  de^ 
hvered  km  vp)  is  expressive  of  the  simple  fact,  rather  than  of  its 
criminality ;  which  would  more  apdy  be  signified  by  irnStxrrt^  traitor^ 
as  he  is  styled  on  one  solitary  occasion.  (Luke,  vi.  16.y 

Further,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  evangelical  historians  pay 
BO  regard  to  what  others  had  brfore  written  on  the  same  subject. 
**  Had  they  written  m  concert,  and  with  the  direct  view  of  pro- 
motmg  the  same  cause,  they  would  have  taken  proper  care  to  have 
preserved  some  uniformity  in  their  arrangement ;  to  have  support- 
ed the  same  facts,  and  not  to  have  contradicted,  m  their  narration, 
any  of  those  facts  or  cffcumstances  that  had  been  recorded  by  their 
colleagues  or  fi^iends.  But  if  any  one  will  read,  with  attentbn, 
their  several  histories,  he  will  find  a  difference  of  arrangement,  dif- 
ferent facts  and  circumstances  also  brought  forward  by  different  his- 
torians, the  same  fact  differendy  toW,  and  many  tMngs  so  altered 

1  The  tfgmneDt,  here  neceBsarlly  treated  with  brevity,  is  prosecuted  at  cowide- 


nUelMifih,  and  in  the  very  wora»of  the  moat  learned  defenders  of  Chri^ianity,  fa 
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and  changed  in  their  different  relations,  that  we  are  s(»netimes  at  a 
loss  to  determine,  whether  it  be  in  reali^  the  same  fact,  that  any  two 
or  more  of  them  are  telling,  or  some  other  oae  nearly  resembKng  it 
in  some  leading  features.  Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  even  difl^rent 
pedigrees  of  Jesus  Christ.^  We  mention  this  only  to  show  that  we 
nave  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  wrote  m  collusion ;  and  also  to 
show  how  inattentive  they  were  to  what  others  had  written  on  the 
same  subject  before.  Each  appears  to  have  written  what  struck 
him  the  most  forcibly,  and  what  seemed  the  most  proper  tojBiake 
us  acquainted  with  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
They  are  only  careful  to  give  them  upon  the  best  authority,  eidier 
from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  or  as  they  had  them  from  those, 
who  from  the  heginnitig  were  eye-iffitncMes  and  ministers  of  the 
word.  Like  honest  and  faithful  h^rians,  they  are  concerned  about 
nothmg  but  die  truth.  In  their  histories,  you  meet  with  just  such  ac- 
counts as  you  may  naturally  expect  from  different  observers  of  the 
same  fact.  No  two  men  of  equal  capacity  and  attention,  ever  yet 
related  the  same  fact  precisely  in  the  same  manner  and  woi^s. 
Without  the  smallest  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  the  strictest  re- 
gard to  truth,  they  will  give  you  the  circumstances  of  the  same  action 
with  considerable  difference. 

The  inferences,  then,  that  we  have  a  right  to  draw  from  this  ap- 
parent honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  historians  are.  First, 
that  ihe  Gospel  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  true  history,  and  that  the 
differences  and  trifling  disagreements  among  the  historians,  are  a 
stroi^  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  whole.  It  is  much  more  likely 
(a'be  true,  than  if  the  whole  bad  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  single 
writer  of  the  greatest  ability.  Secondly,  that  though  we  meet  with 
difierenc^s  and  difficulties  in  the  relation  of  some  material  facts,  yet 
none  qt  these  difficulties  affect  the  main  cause,  or  the  leading  prin- 
4npl6^  of  our  religion.  We  ^re  left  in  the  full  possession  oi  all 
these.  They  all  agree,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  this  earth,  that 
he  was  a  divine  teacher,  and  a  great  example,  that  he  died  and  rose 
again.  On  the  contrary,  had  they  been  aU  uniform  b  their  narra- 
tion, we  should  have  had  good  cause  to  suspect  fraud  and  collusion. 
Had  they  in  the  relation  of  each  particular  sermon,  prayer,  and 
great  work,  expressed  themselves  in  the  verv  same  words,  would 
not  unbelievers  have  found  good  cause  to  allege,  '^  these  men  are 
no  more  but  copyists  of  one  another,  a  company  of  men  under  the 
pretended  direction  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  imposing  a  most  impudent 
fraud  on  the  world." 

These  differences  hear  all  the  marks  of  candour,  of  honesty,  and 
integrity.  We  know  from  them,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this 
eanli,  that  he  wrought  great  works,  that  he  delivered  remarkable 
prophecies,  that  he  died  and  rose  again,  that  his  disciples,  immedi- 
ately after  ius  resurrection,  with  firmness  embraced  his  cause ;  and, 

1  See  a  aolation  of  thw  sappoMd  difficulty,  t9|fra,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  BI. 
Sect.  I.  $  1. 
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in  bbedieQce  to  hb  last  commands,  went  and  baptised  all  nations. 
We  know,  m  short,  that  he  brought  life  and  immortality  tolight,  and 
jdaced  our  hopes  upon  the  best  foundation.  Let  the  learned,  then, 
settle  lesser  dmerences,  and  let  cavillers  dispute  about  dark  expres- 
sions and  darker  tenets,  we  will  hold  fast  by  the  main  pillars ;  and 
if  the  worid  itself  should  sink,  these  will  support  us :  this  is  our  joy 
and  rejoicmg :  in  the  strength  of  this,  let  us  march  onwards  towards 
heaTBo."* 

If,   bom  the  consideration  of  the  narratives  of  the  evangelical 
Instomns  concerning  their  master,  we  proceed  to  whatever  is  re- 
corded concerning  themselves,  we  shall  find  the  same  integrity  and 
fidefi^  every  where  prevail.     When  Cicero  had  offended  against 
die  capital  law  of  his  moral  code — that  which  enjoined  the  love   ' 
of  Ids  country  —  first,  by  his  backwfirdness  to  join   the  camp  of 
Pompey,  and  afterwards  by  his  prompt  submission  to  the  tyiannj 
of  Caesar,  what  was  the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  Roman  on  this 
presnng  occasion  ?    Did  he  frankly  condemn  those  false  steps,  or 
did  he  content  himself  with  the  simple  relation  of  them  ?     He  did 
neither  of  these  things.     He  softened  and  disguised  the  truth  ;  and 
empbyed  all  his  yni  and  eloquence  to  palliate  this  inglorious  deser- 
tion of  his  principles  to  himself  and  to  others.     What  a  striking  con- 
trast is  this  to  the  ingenuousness  of  the   evangelical  writers !    They 
study  DO  arts  of  evasion  or  concealment.     They  honestiy  acknow-,  . 
kdge  not  only  the  lowness  of  their  station,  but  also  the  me^eie^   : 
of   thehr    original  employments,  the    indigence  of   their  /fif cuuii!?,,  ^ 
stances,  the  inveteracy  of  their  national  prejudices,  the  sJo)(yi^ess  ot , 
their  apprehension  under  so  excellent  a  teacher,  the  weakness  oi 
their  laith,  the   ambition  of  some  of  the  disciples,  the  Intpleraiit  7 
temper  of  others,  and  the  worldly  views  of  all.     They  even  Mt'lis  of 
dieir  cowardice  in  deserting  their  master  when  he  was  seize^kjbv  Us . 
enemies,  and  that  after  his  crucifixion  they  all  resumed  their  sectiiiu^  - 
empbyroents, — for  ever  resigning  those  hopes  which  they  had  once 
fandly  cherished,  and  abandoning  the  cause  in  which  they  had  been 
80  kmg  engaged ;  notwithstanding  all  the  proofs  that  had  been  ex- 
lubiiied,  and  the  conviction  which  they  had  before  entertained,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  his  religion  viras  from  €rod.    They 
mention,  with  many  affecting  circtmistances,  the  incredulity  of  one 
of  thor  associates,  who  was  not  convinced  of  the  reality  of  their 
Lord's  resurrection  but  b^  occular  and  sensible  demonstration.  They 
might  have  concealed  theur  own  faults  and  follies  fi*om  the  world  ;  or, 
if  diey  had  chosen  to  mention  them,  they  might  have  alleged  plausi- 
ble reasons  to  soften  and  extenuate  them.     But  they  did  no  such 
dung :  they  related,  without  disguise,  events  and  facts  just  as  they 
happened,  and  left  them  to  speak  for  themselves.     In  like  manner, 
whoi  recording  the  exercise  of  the  miraculous  powers  with  which 
they  were  endowed,  they  relate  these  astonishing  facts,  without  any 
(urnaments  of  language,  in  the  most  concise  and    simple    manner. 
1  Fopnbr  Bvidences  of  Nfttural  Religion  and  Christianity,  by  the  Rev.  ThomaB 
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They  do  nothing,  they  assume  nothing,  b  their  own  character.  In 
short,  they  speak  with  such  certainty,  with  so  much  self<:onvicUoii, 
and  with  such  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  history,  that  assured^ 
we  can  no  longer  depend  on  any  historian  whatever,  ijf  we  entenam 
the  least  doubt  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  And  if  we  compare  their  merits  as  hUtorianM  wsh  that 
of  other  writers,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  are  mf(^r  to  none 
who  ever  wrote,  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  persons,  acquainUnce 
with  facts,  candour  of  mind,  or  reverence  for  truth.^ 

Lastly,  in  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  there  are  preserved  memorials  of  ma^  particulars  which  are 
not  very  honourable  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity.  Such  are 
the  readiness  of  the  churches  of  Galatia  to  depart  mm  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Go^I; — the  scandalous  disorders  of  the 
church  of  Corinth  m  some  solemn  parts  of  their  worship ;  the  con* 
tentions  among  them  in  behalf  of  their  teachers ;  the  preposterous  use 
of  the  gift  of  tongues,  proceeding  from  vanity  and  ostentation ;  and  die 
unaccountable  conceits  of  others,  who  depended  upon  an  empty  faith 
without  works,  and  a  specidative  know^dge  without  a  smtabk  holj 
practice,  referred  to  m  the  episdes  of  James  and  John.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  most  evident  from  the  facts  that  were  disadvantageous  to 
Christ  himself,  to  the  writers  themsehres,  and  also  to  the  first  Chris- 
tians, that  those  persons  firom  whom  we  have  received  these  accounts 
had  a  very  particular  regard  to  truth,  and  preferred  its  interest  before 
all  selfish  consideraticMis. 

(5.)  They  appealed  to  noimoui  proofi. 

Whatever  internal  marks  of  credibility  the  evangelical  writings  pos- 
sess (and  which  could  not  but  carry  conviction  to  those  to  vshom  they 
were  addressed),  their  authors  confirm  the  veracity  of  their  state- 
ments by  an  appeal  to  the  miracles  wrought  by  themselves,  and  to 
the  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  by  them  upon  many  other  persons. 
This  is  evident  firom  their  epistles,  which  were  written  and  ifirected 
to  those  who  had  beheld  those  miracles,  and  had  participated  in 
those  gifts,  and  which  also  contain  reproof  for  the  mismanagement 
of  such  gifts,  and  various  directions  respecting  the  better  use  imd  em- 
plojrment  of  them.'  If  these  persons  had  not  received  such  gifts, 
would  this  mode  of  writing  and  arguing  have  recommended  the  per- 
sons or  docoines  of  the  aposdes  to  them,  who  were  declining  from 
both  ?  Would  they  not  have  contradicted  the  aposdes,  as  asserting 
deliberate  falsehoods  i    But  this  was  never  attempted. 

(6.)  Thep  nffered  every  thing  for  the  truth  of  their  narration^ 
even  death  itself;  and  brought  many  of  their  coniemporaries  to  a  con- 
vidion  of  Us  truth. 

1  Bonnet,  CEuTres,  torn.  x.  pp.  498—501.  Dr.  Halea'a  Amlyiis  of  Chroootcffjf 
vol.  ii.  p.  603,  e«  seq.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introdnctioa  to  tbo  Now  Tort.  virf.  >•  PP;  ^ 
10.  Leas  on  the  Anthontieity  of  the  New  Tefltuneat.  pp.  907—330.  Vemei,  Tmt^ 
de  la  V^rtt^  de  la  Rel.  Chra.  torn.  Ui.  tbroBffhout.  and  torn.  iv.  in.  d— 137. 

\^  } FS5l*- \ h^^^*  "' 3-*.  «L  iitt.  i  m.  l--33.^ Cof.  ali.  7-" 
f  Tal.  UI.  3. 1  Thea.  i.  5. 
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The  bistorj  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  bears  witness  to 
the  afflictkms,  sufferings,  aud  painfuK  deaths  to  which  they  were  con- 
stantly exposed,  and  which  they  cheerfuHy  endured  for  the  sake  of 
dieir  testimony.  If  the  things  which  they  attested  had  been  false,  it 
would  have  been  unparalleled  madness  for  any  one  to  persist  in  it  to 
the  loss  of  fife ;  and  it  would  have  been  incredible,  that  so  many 
should  con^Mre  in  the  same  unreasonable  and  unaccountable  folly ; 
espeeiatty  when  the  religion  which  they  professed  excluded  all  liars 
from  the  happiness  and  rewards  of  the  next  life,  of  which  they  pre* 
tended  to  be  persuaded :  so  that,  whatsoever  those  persons  might 
QCherwis^e  be,  and  however  they  might  falsify,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  their  truth  and  fidelity  in  this  report,  because  they  died  for 
die  testimony  of  it.  Therefore  the  highest  attestation  of  a  thing  is 
caDed  martyrdom,  and  the  most  credible  witnesses  martyrs;  and 
though  bare  mar^dom  be  not  an  argument  of  the  mfallible  truth  of  a 
testimony,  or  of  the  infallibility  of  a  person  that  gives  it,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  arguments  that  can  be  of  his  honesty  and  integrity  in 
that  thing,  and  that  he  believes  it  himself,  otlierwise  he  would  not  die 
ibr  it ;  and  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  general  integrity  of  these  per- 
sons^ as  to  all  other  things,  that  they  were  so  conscientious  as  not,  for 
fear  of  death,  to  deny  what  they  believed  to  be  a  truth,  nor  to  conceal 
what  they  believed  to  be  of  importance. 

Further,  history  shows  that,  by  their  testimony,  the  first  disciples 
of  CfaristianiQr  so  convinced  a  vast  number  of  their  contemporaries, 
vix>  could  without  auy  trouble  have  proved  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
their  statements,  that  even  these  encountered  great  persecutions,  and 
eheerfidly  ventured  estate,  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  on  the  truth 
of  die  hucta  they  asserted.  Nor  were  the  persons  who  thus  embraced 
die  Chrisdan  faith,  (notwithstanding  all  the  sufferings  which  they 
knew  that  such  profession  would  infallibly  bring  upon  them),  merely 
ipurant  or  illiterate  individuals,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  hurried 
iiio  a  belief  of  it,  through  a  blind  and  thoughdess  enthusiasm.  On 
(he  contrary,  among  the  first  professors  of  Chrisdanity,  we  have  in- 
stances of  many  persons  of  quality  and  rank,  men  capable  of  investi- 
sating  truth,  and  judgmg  of  its  evidences,  some  of  wnom  were  philo- 
sophy and  accurately  acquainted  with  die  best  writings  and  with  all 
the  learning  cS  the  Gentiles.^ 

m.  Thirdly,  The  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is 
farther  attested  by  the  principal  facts,  contained  in  them^  being  con- 
farmed  by  certain  commemorative  ordinanceSf  or  monuments  of  great 

1  Siicb  wen  Serpos  Paulas,  proconsul  of  Cyprus  (Acts  ziii.  7 — 13.)  ;  Diony- 
lioi,  a  member  of  the  senate  or  council  of  Areopsjrus,  and  many  others  of  the 
H"hcd  and  mquisitive  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  34.)  ;  Erastus,  treasurer  of  Corinth  ; 
and  eren  peraims  belonging  to  the  imperial  court  (Rom.  zyi.  23.)  ;  Justin  Martyr, 
•nee  a  Platonic  philosopher ;  and  Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  at 
fint  entertained  so  un&Touisble  an  opinion  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  he  de- 
tenniaed  to  write  aeainst  it,  but  on  inquiring  into  the  fiicts  that  supported  it,  was 
eonYiaotd  by  the  bUze  of  eridence  in  lU  ftrour,  and  turned  his  designed  invective 
into  an  eUborate  apology.  (Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180—187  j  4to.  toI.  i.  pp- 
379—381.)  To  these  may  be  added  the  eminent  writers  whose  testimonies  to  tiio 
•aUMBtieiiy  of  the  fkm  Teitameat  have  already  bees  cited,  pp.  77—88.  «t^»«- 
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celshritVf  thai  existed  anumg  the  Jews  and  Christians  fnm  the  time 
when  tie  events  took  places  which  they  are  said  to  commemorate^  and 
which  ordinances  or  monuments  subsist  to  the  present  day^  tdierever 
either  Jews  or  Christians  are  to  be  found, 

1 .  For  instance^  among  the  Jews,  there  are  the  ordinance  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of  Tabernacles,  and  of  Pen- 
tecost« 

(1.)  Circumcision  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  die 
great  progenitor  of  the  Jews,  on  aQ  whose  posterity  it  was  enjoined. 
This  rite  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  Cokhsans,  the  Ethiopians  of 
Africa,  the  Phoenicians,  and  one  or  two  other  antient  nations ;  but 
though  its  high  antiquity  ascended  beyond  the  records  of  the  pagans, 
no  particular  reason  was  assigned  for  it,  except  that  some  professed 
their  adherence  to  it  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  Now  it  is  this  pre- 
cise want  of  reason  which  constitutes  the  grand  difference  between 
the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  and  that  of  the  Israelites.  In  the 
case  of  the  Gentiles  it  proved  no  one  historical  fact :  in  the  case  of 
the  Israelites,  it  proved  the  historical  fact  that  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  adopt  the  rite,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  his  posterity,  as  a 
badge  of  their  being,  b  certam  chosen  lines,  the  peculiar  people  of 
Jehovah.  This  fact^  which  is  a  vital  one  in  the  Mosaic  histo^,  it 
decidedly  and  incontrorertibly  establishes.  For  though  the  Israelites, 
like  any  other  nation,  might  have  simply  adopted  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, yet  they  could  not  have  adopted  it  as  a  conmiemorative  ordi- 
nance, professmg  to  commence  from  the  time  when  the  commemo- 
rated fact  occurred,  unless  that  fact  really  had  occurred.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  If  the  belief,  associated  with  the  rite,  had  commenced  at 
any  given  pomt  of  time  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  rite  itself, 
.  the  persons,  who  first  embraced  the  i>elief,  must  unaccountably  have 
suffered  th^sehres  to  be  persuaded,  not  only  that  such  was  the  origin 
of  the  rite,  but  that  they  and  their  fathers  before  them,  from  die  verv 
time  of  its  primeval  instituuon,  always  knew  and  believed  that  such 
was  its  origin.* 

(2.)  The  Passover  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  {»otection 
of  the  Israelites,  when  all  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt,  which  was  its 
immediate  consequence.  To  this  was  added  the  solemn  consecratioa 
of  the  first-bom  of  man  and  beast  to  God  ;  and,  in  further  ccNnmenoo- 
ration  of  the  destmction  of  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe 
of  Levi  was  set  apart.  The  month  in  which  this  feast  was  solemnised, 
from  being  the  sev^ith,  was  reckoned  as  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
in  order  to  mark  it  as  the  sra  of  this  illustrious  deliverance.  Th^ 
passover  was  eaten,  with  bitter  herbs,  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  their 
severe  bondage  and  servile  food  in  Egypt :  —  with  unleavened  bread, 
because  die  Egyptians,  in  their  terror,  urged  them  to  depart,  and 
would  not  allow  them  time  to  leaven  their  bread,  ybr  they  satd^  We  he 
all  dead  men.     And  it  was  likewise  eaten  in  the  posture  of  travellers 

1  F«ber'8  Hore  Moeaice,  toI.  i.  pp.  337—341. 
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just  prepared  for  a  journey,  to  mark  its  having  immediately  preceded 
their  sudden  and  final  departure  from  the  house  of  bondage. 

(3.)  The  Feast  of  TcAemacles  was  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Israelites,  and  their  journeying  in  the  desert.  On 
this  occasion  they  were  commanded  todweU  in  tabernacles  or  booths, 
*  made  of  the  boughs  of  coodly  trees.*    And, 

(4.)  The  Feast  (f  Pentecost  was  appomted  fifty  days  after  the 
passover,  to  conunemorate  the  deliveiy  of  the  Law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty  days  after  their  departure  from  Egypt. 
At  this  festival,  which  was  celebrated  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  their  harvest  usually  closed,  each  head  of  a  family  was  en* 
jobed  by  the  Jewish  law  to  take  some  of  the  first  firuits  of  tlie  earth, 
and  bring  it  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose,  and  to  set 
it  down  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  making  the  solemn  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  whole  series  of  peculiar  and  miraculous  providences  ex- 
perienced by  the  nation,  which  is  pre^ribed  in  Deut.  xxyi.  5 — 10. 

Now  all  these  institutions  have  been  held  sacred  among  the  Jews 
in  all  ages,  since  their  appointment,  and  are  solemnly  and  sacredly 
observed  among  them  to  this  day.  Can  these  observances  be  ac- 
counted ibr,  on  any  principle  but  the  evidence  of  the  FACTS,  on 
which  they  were  founded  f  —  We  have  not  more  certain  evidence  of 
the  facts  of  the  murder  of  king  Charles  I.  contrary  to  all  law  and  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  restoratbn  of  the  profligate  Charles  0.,  and  of  tlie 
deliverance  of  king  James  L  and  the  English  parliament  bom  destruc- 
tion by  gunpowder,  (conspired  by  certam  mcendiaries,)  and  of  the 
anrival  of  kii^  William  III.,  which  terminated  the  odious  tyranny  of 
James  II. ;  all  which  events  are  respectively  commemorated  on  the 
thirdeth  day  of  January,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  and  the  fifth 
of  November  in  each  year. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  Gospels 
are  coiffirmed  by  monuments,  which  subsist  to  this  day  among 
Christians,  and  wMch  are  the  objects  of  men's  senses.  These  monu- 
ments are  the  ordinances  of  mptism,  the  Lord's  Suj^er,  and  the 
festival  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

(1.)  Is  a  well-known  fact,  diat,  in  all  countries  where  the  Chris- 
tifii  faith  is  held,  its  professors  are  initiated  by  Baptism ;  and  that, 
by  submittmg  to  this  rite,  they  renounce  every  other  religious  institu- 
tion, and  bind  themselves  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  alone.  Now 
Baptism,  being  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  (Siost,  plainly  signifies  the  firm  jpersuasion  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  that  theur  religk>n  is  fix>m  God,  the  fountain  of  all  good  ; 
that  it  was  published  to  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
the  vohintary  messenger  of  this  dispensation ;  and  that  it  was  confirm- 
ed by  many  great  signs,  miracles,  and  gifts  of  tlie  Hdy  Ghost.  Par- 
ticidariy,  on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  this  rite,  it  signifies  that 
they  act  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Father  who  appointed  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  by  express  commandment  firom  hun,  and  from  his 
Son  who  published  it,  as  well  as  firom  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  confirmed 
it,  when  they  baptise  men  into  the  belief  and  profession  of  Chrisuam- 
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tj.  On  the  part  of  God,  this  rite  is  a  declaration,  by  his  ministers, 
that  he  accepts  and  pardons  the  baptised  person,  provided  he  gives 
theanswer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  his  subsequent  life  acts  agree- 
ably to  the  obligations  of  baptism.  And  lasdy,  on  the  part  of  the 
baptised,  their  receiving  of  this  rite  is  understood  to  be  an  afiecdonate 
and  solemn  public  declaration  of  their  sense  of  the  relation  in  which 
diey  stand  to  God  the  Father  as  their  Creator,  to  God  the  Soo  as 
their  Redeemer,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  their  Sanctifier,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  which  the  Christian  relirion  gives  of  these  rela- 
tions ;  and  also  of  their  firm  resolution  faithfully  to  perform  all  die 
duties  resulting  from  these  relations. 

(2.)  That  die  LordPs  Supper  is  often  celebrated  in  all  Christian 
couqtries,  is  a  FACT  that  cannot  be  questioned :  neither  can  it  be 
questioned,  that  Chrisdans  consider  this  rite  to  be  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  profession  of  their  religion.  Our  fathers  entertained 
the  same  opinion  of  its  importance  ;  and  their  fathers  viewed  it  in  the 
same  light.  But  what  claims  and  deserves  particular  notice  with  re- 
ference to  this  institution  is,  that  by  the  common  consent  of  Christians 
now  living,  and  of  all  in  former  ages  of  whose  opinion  we  have  any 
knowledge,  the  importance  of"  the  Lord's  supper  arises  from  its  being 
a  commemoration  of  the  life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection,  and 
second  coming  of  the  founder  of  their  religion,  and  finom  its  having 
been  expressly  enjoined  to  all  his  disciples  by  his  dying  request,  with 
a  view  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  demonstrate  die  truth  of  diese 
events. 

(3.)  The  stated  observance  of  the  First  Day  of  the  fVeek^  as  a  sa- 
cred, festival  in  honour  of  Christ's  resurrection  mm  the  dead,  —  on 
which  day  Christians  abstain  from  all  secular  labours  and  affairs,  and 
hold  solemn  assemblies  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  —  preserves 
that  grand  event  firom  falling  into  oblivion. 

Now,  as  these  monuments  perpetuate  the  memory,  so  they  de- 
monstrate the  truth,  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Gospel  history  be- 
yond all  reasonable  contradiction :  because,  unless  the  events  of  which 
the  Christian  rites  are  commemorations,  had  really  existed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  how  those  rites  could  have  come  into  general 
use.  For,  if  Jesus  Christ  neither  lived,  nor  taught,  nor  wrought  mir- 
acles, nor  died,  nor  rose  again  firom  the  dead,  it  is  altogether  incredi- 
ble that  so  many  men,  in  countries  so  widely  distant,  should  have 
conspired  together  to  perpetuate  such  a  series  of  falsehoods,  by  com- 
mencing the  observation  of  the  institutions  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  Lord's  day :  and  it  is  equally  incredible  that,  by 
contmuing  to  observe  them,  diey  should  have  imposed  those  false- 
hoods on  posterity.^ 

IV.  Lastly,  The  wonderful  establishment  and  propagation  of 
Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  entire  credibUity  of  the 
history  of  the  J^ew  Testament,  and  of  the  religion  which  it  estabtiJies. 


1  Macknight'B  Harmony,  yoL  i.  prelim.  obB.  yui.  tnd  his  Credibifitv  of  the  Goa- 
pel  History,  pp.  555-668.  ^ 
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Before  die  second  century  ^vas  completed,  the  Christian  doctrine  was 
propagated  through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  then  comprised 
ahiiost  the  whole  known  world.  It  prevailed  without  the  assistance 
of  any  temporal  power.  "  Destitute  of  all  human  advantages,  pro- 
tected by  no  authority,  assisted  hy  no  art,  not  recommended  by  the 
reputadoD  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by  eloquence  in  its  advocates, 
the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed.  We  behold  twelve 
men,  poor,  artless,  and  uneducated,  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and 
most  determined  oppositi(Mi,  over  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and 
the  subtleties  of  the  philosopher,  over  the  prejudices  of  tlie  Gentile, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  In  progress  of  time  the  church  became 
divided  by  heretics,  as  well  as  exposed  to  a  series  of  the  most  san- 
guinary persecutions ;  yet  still  the  truths  she  professed  continued  to 
spread,  in  defiance  of  aU  these  impediments.  And  notwithstanding 
that  those  truths  are  repugnant  to  every  bad  passion  of  the  human 
heart,  and  require,  from  those  who  profess  them,  the  most  exalted 
piety,  together  with  the  strictest  possible  regard  to  every  civil,  moral, 
and  relive  duty,  as  well  as  the  purest  and  most  diffiisive  benevo- 
lence, —  still  Christianity  has  continued  to  spread  (as  its  founder  had 
predicted)  in  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and,  at  the  present  day, 
15  embraced  and  confessed  by  a  tenth  part  of  the  human  race. 

in  ccMisidering  these  durect  evidences  of  the  credibility  of  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  there 
is  DO  opposite  testimony  to  contradict  the  positive  credible  testimony 
of  the  Apostles,  Evangelists,  and  multitudes  of  others,  to  the  history 
and  miracles  of  Jesus. 

Now  is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  so  many  characteristic 
narks  of  truth  as  we  have  mentioned,  derived  from  such  various 
quarters,  should  all  so  exacdy  coincide  in  favour  of  a  false  story  ?  Is 
not  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  a  history  thus  accredited  much 
more  natural,  more  consonant  to  general  observation  and  experience, 
to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  falsity  ?  A  belief  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  is,  indeed, 
a  belief  in  the  reality  of  past  miracles,  to  confirm  a  religbn  worthy 
of  God  and  useful  to  man.  Such  a  belief  implies  no  absurdity,  or 
contradiction  to  any  truth  or  any  fact.  But  by  rejecting  the  Gospel, 
persons  are  compelled  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  positive  credible 
testimony,  that  extensive  important  events  have  taken  place  without 
an  adequate  cause.  They  must  maintain  the  reality  of  miracles,  great- 
er than  Christians  believe,  and  which  accord  neither  with  the  nature 
t^GoD,  nor  the  condition  of  man,  but  which  involve  absurdities,  con- 
tradictions, and  impossibilities. 

To  explain  the  most  wonderfiil  and  extraordinary  appearances  in 
the  natural  world,  philosophers  without  hesitation  admit  a  cause  which 
accounts  for  them  clearly,  and  with  the  fewest  difficulties ;  especially 
when  every  other  supposition  necessarily  leads  to  absurdities  and 
contractions.  Upon  what  rational  ground,  then,  can  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  history  be  doubted  f  And  its  trutii  establishes  the  divm© 
authority  of  Jesus  and  his  religion. 
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The  full  force  of  the  arguments  xvhich  we  have  brought  together  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  would  be  more  obvious 
and  impressive,  if  we  were  to  compare  the  New  Testament  with 
other  sacred  writings,  or  with  accounts  of  other  persons  who  have 
been  represented  as  divine  messengers.  Confucius,  the  writer  of  die 
Chinese  canonical  books,  ingenuously  acknowledges,  that  his  doctrine 
was  not  his  own,  but  taken  from  legislators,  wl^.  lived  centuries  be* 
fore  him.  The  antient  sacred  code  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Koran  of 
Mohammed,  the  lives  of  Pythagoras,  of  Proclus,  and  of  ApoUooius 
of  Tyana,  and  the  Popish  legends,  all  bear  many  stamps  of  fiction. 
We  shall  instance  in  Pnibstratus's  life  of  Apdkmhis,  for  me  fioUowing 
reasons :  Hierocles,  an  antient  opponent  of  Christianity,  has  drawn  a 
parallel  between  him  and  Jesus^  and  preferred  Apollomus.^  Eonapi- 
us,  the  biographer  of  several  antient  phibsophers,  imagined  ApoUo- 
nius  to  be  a  kind  of  middle  being  between  the  gods  and  men ;  on 
which  account  he  thought  that  ^  me  sojourning  of  God  amortg$t  wum- 
kin£^  would  have  been  a  more  proper  title  for  Phik>stratus's  history 
than  that  which  it  now  bears.  In  modem  times.  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  and  Mr.  Kount,  have  taken  the  pains  of  making  favourable 
comments  upon  Apolkmius's  history. 

Philostratus's  account  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  of  ApoUonius, 
who  lived  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  before  him.  He  tells  us, 
that  he  took  his  nanrative  pardy  firom  common  report,  and  pardy  from 
memoirs  of  Apollonius,  said  to  have  been  written  by  one  Damis,  his 
companion.  Some  other  person  having  ^own  these  memoirs  to  Julia 
the  wife  of  Severus,  she  gave  diem  to  Philostratus.  Before  this  time 
they  were  not  known  to  the  world.  Philostratus  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  favour  of  Julia,  and  of  Antoninus  Caracalla^  who  were  both  great 
admirers  of  the  marvellous.  The  latter  was  so  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  Apollonius,  that  he  paid  him  the  honours  which  Pagans  thou^t 
due  to  heroes.  PhOostratus,  to  gratify  this  humour,  when  his  subject 
required  it,  added  all  the  ornament  he  could,  and  made  cpiite  a  ro- 
mance of  it.  The  narrative  shows  that  he  was  fond  of  displaymg  his 
parts  and  genius.  It  contains  laboured  discussions  of  trifling  ques* 
tions ;  such  as,  which  is  the  most  antient,  the  earth  or  the  trees  ? 
which  composes  to  sleep  best,  water  or  wine  ?  Impertinent,  ridiculous, 
and  absurd  relations  are  often  introduced  in  it.  For  example,  of 
beasts  with  a  human  head  and  a  lion's  body ;  of  women  hall  white 
and  half  black  ;  of  wool  growing  like  com  out  of  the  earth ;  of  coun- 
tries aboiHiding  with  phoenixes,  eriffins,  and  dragons.  In  the  de- 
scription  of  his  miracles,  he  unwanly  mentions  his  cure  of  a  ^^^PV  ^ 
have  been  effected  by  prescribing  abstinence  to  the  patient.  — Though 
Apollonius  be  made  to  teU  Damis,  that  he  understood  aD  languages 
without  learning  them,  yet  in  India,  when  he  came  before  KingPhrt- 
ortes,  he  wanted  an  interpreter.  In  an  account  of  his  raising  a  young 
lady  seemingly  dead,  at  Home,  he  mentions  that  it  was  still«a  secret, 
whether  there  were  some  remaining  sparks  of  life ;  besides  this,  the 

1  hud.  Heath.  Tert.  ch.  zzza.  sect.  4.  lubd.  7. 
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minde  was  unknown  to  any  who  lived  at  that  time.  The  history 
tells  OS,  that  Apdlonius  a{q)eared  after  bis  death  to  Aurelian,  when 
he  besieged  Tyana ;  of  which  we  have  no  other  proof  than  the  testi- 
nxmj  of  thb  romance  writer.  Apollonius  is  represented  as  mani- 
festing the  greatest  vanity,  and  pretending  to  universal  knowledge. 
He  taught  the  doctrine  of  transmigratioa.  He  said,  ^*  it  was  wise  to 
speak  weM  of  all  the  gods,  especially  at  Athens,  where  altars  of  un- 
known demons  were  erected.^'  He  attempted  to  deify  a  lion.  Three 
instances  are  given  of  his  pretended  prophetic  spirit.  Two  of  them 
evidendy  impty  nothing  superior  to  human  knowledge.  The  third, 
that  Nerva  should  one  day  be  emperor,  one  is  not  surprised  at,  when 
the  feigned  prophet  was,  by  flattery  and  advice,  actually  encouraging 
him,  at  that  time,  to  a  revolt ;  and  what  totally  destroys  the  authority 
of  the  prediction  is,  that  he  denied  it  before  Domitian.  '^  His  wonder- 
working (acuity  he  pretends  to  have  fetched  from  the  East  Indies ; 
yet  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  those  parts  is  so  grossly  fabu- 
k>QS,  that  that  alone  convicts  him  of  imposture.^'^ 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  manifest  tlie  striking  contrast  that 
subsists  between  the  memoirs  of  Apollonius  and  those  which  we  have 
of  Jesus.  Crenuine  marks  of  truth  distinguish  the  narratives  of  the 
Evangelists,  vrtiie  characters  of  fiction  abound  in  the  history  written 
by  Phikistratus. 

We  ^all  conclude  this  section  widi  tlie  concessions  of  three  writers 
upon  the  Christian  records,  whose  sentiments  will  not  be  suspected 
to  have  arisen  from  an  unreasonable  partiality  in  favour  of  them. 

Mr.  Hobbes  acknowledges,  that  "  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  as  antient  as  the  times  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that  they  were 
writien  by  perscxis  who  lived  in  those  times,  some  of  whom  saw  the 
tfaii^  which  they  relate.  And  though  he  msinuates  that  the  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  were  but  few,  and  in  the  first  ages  in  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastics  only,  yet  he  adds,  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt, 
but  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them,  are  the 
trfte  r^;isters  of  those  things,  which  were  done  and  said  by  the  Pro- 
phets and  Aposdes."*  He  says,  also,  "  that  he  is  persuaded  the  ec- 
clesiastics did  not  falsify  the  Scriptures ;  because  if  they  had  had  an 
iolention  so  to  do,  they  would  surely  have  made  them  more  favourable 
to  their  power  over  Christian  princes,  and  civil  sovereignty  than  diey 
are.*^ 

Mr.  Chubb  left  the  following  sentiments.  *'  That  there  was  such 
a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he,  in  the  main  did  and  taught  as 
is  recorded  of  him,  appears  probable,  because  it  is  improbable  that 
Cbrisdanity  should  take  place  in  the  way  and  to  the  degree  that  it 
did,  (or  at  least  that  we  are  told  it  did^  supposing  the  history  of 
Christ's  life  and  ministry  to  be  a  fiction.''    He  adds,  that  '^  if  such 

1  Lard.  Heath.  Test.  chap,  zxxix.  sect.  6,  6.  and  append,  to  chap,  zxxix.  near 
the  end —  Bp.  IXnwlaa's  Criterion,  pp.  55,  et  ;j«y.  — HontvUle's  Dies,  on  the  Life 
oT ApoUoDina.  — •  Paley's  Evid.  vol.  ii.  part  2.  chap.  6.  sect.  41.  p.  180. 

*  LeviaUan,  p.  204.  —  Leland  s  View  of  Deislical  Writ.  vol.  i.  p.  58,  let.  3 

3  Leviathan,  p.  903.*> Leland,  ib.  let.  ▼.  p.  104. 
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Emer  attended  Jesus  Christ  iii  the  exercise  of  his  minisdy  as  the 
story  sets  forth,  then,  seemg  his  ministry^  and  the  power  that  attend- 
ed it,  seems  at  least  in  general  to  have  terminated  in  the  public  good, 
it  b  more  likely  that  God  was  the  primary  agent  in  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  than  any  otiier  invisible  being.  And  then  it  is  probable 
that  Jesus  Christ,  upon  whose  w^ill  the  immediate  exercise  of  that 
power  depended,  would  not  use  that  power  to  impose  upon  and  mis- 
lead mankind  to  their  hurt ;  seeing  that  power  appears  to  have  been 
well  directed  and  applied  in  other  respects,  and  seeing  he  was  ac- 
countable to  bis  Principal  for  the  abuse  of  it."  He  adds,  *'  From 
these  premises,  or  from  this  general  view  of  the  case,  I  think  this  con- 
clusbn  follows,  viz.  it  is  probable  Christ's  mission  was  divine;  at 
least  it  appears  so  to  me,  from  the  light  or  information  1  have  receiv- 
ed concerning  it."^ 

Lord  Bolingbroke  grants,  that  *^  Christiani^  has  all  the  proofs 
which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  it,  al- 
lowed it  to  have."^  He  further  acknowledges,  that  "  it  is  out  of 
dispute  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
who  give  themselves  out  for  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  all  that  Christ 
did  and  taught.  That  two  channels  were  as  sufficient  as  four  to  ccm- 
vey  those  doctrines  to  the  world,  and  to  preserve  them  in  their  origi- 
nal purity.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  Evangelists  recorded 
them,  was  much  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  £at  of  Plato,  or 
even  of  Xenophon,  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  The  Evan* 
gelists  did  not  content  tliemselves  to  give  a  general  account  of  the 
doctrmes  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  words,  nor  presume  in  feigned 
diak)gues  to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own  name,  and  as 
his  own  doctrines.  They  recorded  his  doctrines  m  the  very  words  in 
which  lie  taught  them,  and  they  were  careful  to  mention  the  several 
occasions  on  which  he  delivered  them  to  his  disciples  or  others,  n, 
therefore,  Plato  and  Xenophon  tell  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certain^ 
what  Socrates  taught,  the  two  Evangelists  seem  to  tell  us  with  much 
more  what  the  Savrour  taught,  and  commanded  them  to  teach."* 

What  but  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  could  have  extorted  such 
concessions  from  men  of  learning  and  ability,  who  have  written  seve- 
ral things  to  depreciate  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Divine  authority 
of  its  Author.*^ 


From  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  all  the 
evidence  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of 
the  Scripture  History,  and  particularly  of  what  the  evangelical  histo- 
rians relate  concermng  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  manifest  that  they  were 
every  way  qualified  to  give  an  account  of  the  transacUons  which  they 
have  recorded :  they  had  no  design  to  impose  on  mankind ;  they 

1  Chiibb'B  PosthamoQs  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  41  to  43 :  compared  with  p.  3W  to  3^- 
—  LeUnd,  ib.  letter  xii.  p.  338  to  339. 
S  Works,  vol.  T.  p.  91.  4to  edit. 
3  BoIiBghroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  en  4«  sect  18,  p.  390. 
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could  hxvB  no  inducement  whatever  to  attempt  an  imposture,  but 
every  imagiQable  inducement  to  the  contrary ;  nor  could  tHey  possi- 
bly have  succeeded,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt. 


SECTION  II. 


TESnXONIES   TO   THE   CREDIBILITY  OF   TH£   OLD   AND   NEW  TESTA- 
KENTS    FBOM   NATURAL   AND    CIVIL    HISTORY. 

The  evidences  for  the  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
wliich  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  have  been  drawn 
prindpally  from  an  examination  of  those  books  compared  with  facts 
that  have  existed,  and  many  of  which  continue  to  exist  to  the  present 
day.  We  might  safely  rest  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  upon 
those  evidences ;  but  there  is  an  additional  testimony  to  their  credi- 
bility and  truth  as  well  as  to  their  genuineness,  which  is  afforded  by 
their  agreement  with  natural  and  civil  history ^  and  which  is  too  valua-  . 
bie  to  be  passed  in  a  cursory  manner. 

§  1.  TESTIMONIES  FROM   NATURAL  AND   CIVIL   HISTORY   TO   THE    CREDI- 
BILITY OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

L  Testimanies  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world. — 

IL  Particularly  of  man HI.  Of  the  fall  of  man.  —  lV.  Of  the 

translation  of  Enoch,  —  V^  Of  the  longemty  of  the  antediluvian  pa- 
triarchs. —  VI.  Of  the  deluge*  —  1.  Proofs  of  that  event  from  the 
ffssiUsed  remains  of  the  animals  of  a  former  world;  —  2.  From  civil 
kistorffy  particularly  from  the  paucity  of  mankind^  and  vast  tracts  of 
umnhainted  landy  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  ages,  the  late 
tKcention  and  progress  of  arts  and  sciences^  and  from  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  deluge ;  —  Refutation  of  objections  to  the  Mosaic 
history  of  that  catastrophe^  —  VIL  Testimonies  of,  prof  one  history 
to  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  —  VIII.  To  the  destruction  of 
Bodom  and  Gomorrah,  —  IX.  To  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  patri- 
archs, —  X.  To  the  reality  of  the  person  and  character  of  Moses, 
ndto  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  —  XI.  Notice  of 
various  customs  borrowed  by  antient  nations  frwn  the  Hebrews,  — 
]OI.  And  of  certain  personal  histories^  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
Old  Testament  history,  -^  XIII.  Testimonies  of  antient  and  modern 
workers  to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fertility  of  Pales" 
tine,  —  excluding  observations. 

1  HE  Scripture  history  agrees,  in  a  surprising  manner,  witli  the  most 
authendc  records  that  remain  of  the  events,  customs,  and  manners  of 
the  countries  and  ages  to  which  it  stands  related.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  empires,  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world,  and 
the  grand  outlines  of  chronology,  as  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  coincident  witli  those  stated  by  the  most  antient  wri- 
ters that  are  extant :  while  the  palpable  errors  in  these  respects, 
which  are  detected  in  the  apocryphal  books,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  decisive  reasons  for  rejecting  them  as  spurious.  The  history  of 
the  Bible  is  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  records  extant  m 
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the  world :  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  numerous  instances,  it  daams 
the  real  origin  of  those  absurd  fables  which  disgrace  and  iniralidate  all 
other  histories  of  ttiose  remote  times  :  which  b  no  feeble  proof  that  it 
was  derived  from  some  surer  source  than  human  tradition.  The  facts 
recorded  in  tl^  Old  Testament  cannot  be  disproved  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  confirmed  by  the  traditionary  accounts  of  almost  all  na- 
tions. Afr.  Hume,  indeed,  affirmed  tliat  the  Pentateuch  was  ^  wrote 
[written]  in  all  probability  long  after  the  facts  it  relates.**  TTiat  this 
book  was  written  long  after  some  of  the  facts  which  it  relates,  is  not 
denied  :  but  that  it  was  written  long  after  aU  or  even  most  of  those 
facts,  there  is  (as  we  have  akeady  shown)  no  reason  to  believe.  If, 
as  Dr.  Campbell  forcibly  remarked  (and  Mr.  Hume  neither  did  nor 
could  refute  the  remark),  diis  writer  meant  to  signify  by  the  expres- 
sion quoted,  tliat  this  was  in  all  probability  the  case,  why  did  he  not 
Eroduce  tlie  grounds  on  which  such  probability  is  founded  f  Shall  a 
old  assertion  pass  for  argument  f  or  can  it  be  expected  that  any  one 
should  consider  reasons,  which  are  only  in  general  supposed,  but  not 
specified  f 

Mr.  Hume  added  that  the  Pentateuch  was  '^  corroborated  hj  no 
concurring  testimony."  To  which  we  may  reply,  that  it  is  as  little 
invalidated  by  any  contradicting  testimony ;  and  both  for  this  plain 
reason,  because  there  is  no  human  composition  that  can  be  compared 
with  this  in  respect  of  antiquity.  It  were  absurd  to  requh'e  that  the 
truth  of  Moseses  history  should  be  attested  by  heathen  writers  of  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  antiquity  with  himself:  since  we  know  that 
those,  who  affected  to  fix  upon  odier  nations  the  name  of  barbarians, 
were  in  his  time,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  themselves  bar- 
barians. But  though  the  Pentateuch  is  not  corroborated  by  the  con- 
cmrent  testimonies  of  any  coeval  histories,  because  if  such  histories 
were  ever  extant,  tliey  have  long  since  perished,  yet  it  is  not  on  that 
account  destitute  of  collateral  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  its  autho- 
rity is  legible  in  the  few  fragments  that  remain  of  the  earliest  writers : 
and  subsequent  historians  have  fiiDy  confirmed  it  by  the  accounts 
which  they  give,  though  evidendy  mixed  with  depravation,  of  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  Jews,  and  of  his  legislation ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing uistances,  selected  out  of  a  greater  number  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  treated  at  length  by  various  learned  men. 

I.  Thus,  the  heathens  had  a  tradition  among  tliem  concerning  the 
primeval  chaos  whence  the  world  arose,  and  the  production  of  all 
things  by  the  efficiency  of  a  supreme  mind,  which  bears  so  dose  a 
resemblance  to  llie  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  as  proves  that  they 
all  originated  firom  one  common  source ;  while  the  striking  con- 
trast between  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  aUegoncv 
turgidity  of  the  others,  accurate^  distinguishes  the  inspbed  narrati^^ 
from  the  distorted  tradition.  ITus  remark  applies  particularly  to  the 
Chaldiean«  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etruscan,  GothiC) 
Greek,  and  American  Cosmogonies.^ 

1  See  an  ftccovat  of  these  Tviom  Coemogonies  in  Mr.  Fiber's  Hors  MoMi««) 
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One  of  the  most  strikiDg  collateral  confirmatioiis  of  the  Mosaic  his* 
tory  of  the  creation,  is  the  geaeral  adoption  of  the  division  of  time  into 
weda,  which  extends  from  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  to  the  re- 
mole  shores  of  Hmdostan^  and  has  equally  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brewS)  die  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  tlomans,  and  northern  bar- 
barians;— nations,  some  of  whom  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
others,  and  were  not  even  known  by  name  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  tliere  is  a  great  difference  between  the  concurrence  of 
fladoas  m  the  division  of  time  into  toeeks^  and  their  concurrence  in 
the  other  periodical  divisions  into  years^  months^  and  days.  These  di- 
visions arise  from  such  natural  causes  as  are  every  where  obvious, 
m.  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  revolution 
of  die  moon.  The  division  into  toeeks^  on  the  contrary,  seems  per- 
fectly arbitrary  :  consequently  its  prevailing  in  distant  countries,  and 
among  nations  which  had  no  communication  with  one  another,  affords, 
a  strong  presumption  that  It  must  have  been  derived  from  some  re- 
mole  tradition  (as  that  of  the  creation),  which  was  never  totally  obli- 
terated from  the  memory  of  the  Gentiles,  and  which  tradition  has 
been  older  than  the  dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  regions.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  practice,  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages, 
might  remain  through  habit,  when  the  tradition  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed was  entirely  lost :  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  afterwards,  people 
addicted  to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  become  profi- 
cients b  astronomy,  should  assign  to  the  different  days  of  the  week 
die  names  of  their  deities  or  of  their  planets.^ 

Even  the  Mosaic  method  of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of  days  has 
preraOed  in  more  than  one  nation.  Thus,  the  polished  Athenians 
computed  the  space  of  a  day  from  sun-set  to  sun-set :?  and  fit>m  a  si- 
milar custom  of  our  Gothic  ancestors,  during  their  abode  in  the  forests 
of  Germany,  words  expressive  of  such  a  mode  of  computing  time 
bave  been  derived  into  our  own  language.^  The  same  custom  also 
prevailed  among  the  Celtic  nations.^ 

n.  Of  the  formation  of  man  in  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  his 
being  vested  with  dominion  over  other  animals,  similar  traditionary 
vestiges  remain  in  the  widely  diffused  notion,  that  mankind  formerly 
lived  in  complete  happiness  and  unstained  innocence ;  that  spring 
reigoed  perpetuaUy,  and  tliat  the  earth  spontaneously  gave  her  in- 
crease. This  was  die  origin  of  the  fabled  golden  age,  so  exquisitely 
described  by  the  classic  poets,  and  which  may  also  be  distincdy  traced 

mL  i  pp.  17—40.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Coamo^oniea  are  particularly  conaidered 
ia  Edwards  on  the  Truth  and  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  vol.  i.  pp.  8^—102. 
The  terthnonies  of  pro&ne  writere  to  the  truth  of  the  princi|te]  facta  related  in  the 
Seriptores,  are  adduced  and  considered,  with  great  abiUtr,  by  Dr.  Collyer,  in  hia 
'  La^irea  on  Scripture  Facts.'  8vo.  2d  edit.  London,  1809.  The  subjecU,  noticed 
is  this  seetion,  particularly  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  are  likewise  copiously 
Irested  of  in  the  notes  to  urotius,  de  Veritate  Rel.  Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

t  Dr.  Gampbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  p.  219,  note. 

«  Anfaia  GeDhis,  Noctea  Attic©,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  .  ..   r  . 

3  Tacitais,  de  Mar.  Ger.  c.  11.  The  ezpresuons  o£  fortnight,  and  ae'tugMf  tor 
fimiteen  niffhto  and  seven  nights,  are  still  in  use  among  us  in  England. 

4  CcsaM«  BelL  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  la 
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in  the  legends  of  our  Scythian  forefadiers,  and  in  the  age  of  per- 
fection of  the  Hindoos  :  and  m  the  classical  story  of  die  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  we  may  equally  discover  an  evident  tradition  of  die 
Mosaicai  paradise  and  of  the  promised  Saviour,  who  should  bruise 
the  head  of  tlie  infernal  Dragon.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  from 
the  holiness  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  pagans  borrowed  their  an- 
tient  custom  of  consecrating  groves  to  the  worship  of  thdr  various 
deities.* 

111.  The  fall  of  man  and  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  are 
related  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  has  been  die 
fasliiou  with  minute  pliilosophers  and  philosophising  divines  to  endea* 
vour  to  explain  away  the  reality  of  the  fall,  and  to  resolve  it  all  into 
allegory,  apologue,  or  moral  fable;  but  the  whole  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion by  Christ  is  founded  upon  it,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it ;  a 
figurative  fall  requiring  only  a  figurative  redemption.  Even  Lord  Bo- 
fingbroke,  (than  whom  revelation  never  had  a  more  subtle  opposer) 
jusdy  rejects  the  allegorical  interpretati<m.  "  It  cannot,"  says  be, 
'*  be  admitted  by  Christians  ;  for,  if  it  was,  what  would  become  of 
that  famous  text  [that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  crush  the  ser- 
pent's head,  Gen.  iii.  15.],  whereon  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption 
IS  founded  f^^ 

Indeed  the  Mosaic  account,  firom  its  shnplici^  and  consonance 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  was  evidently  designed  to 
represent  a  real  transaction  f  and  it  lias  been  received  as  such  by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  who  certainly  were  more 
competent  to  decide  than  men  who  have  lived  several  thousands  of 
years  after  the  transaction,  and  whose  bold  contradictions  of  the  best 
attested  matters  of  fact  render  their  unsupported  assertions  of  no 
eflfect.  Modem  opposers  of  revelation  have  ridiculed  the  account  of 
the  fall  as  a  fable.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  ridicule,  to  men  who 
pay  no  regard  to  piety,  equity,  and  common  decency.  Whatever 
they  may  assert,  (and  let  it  be  remembered  that  assertions  without 
proof  are  not  facts),  and  however  they  may  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall,  or  attempt  to  prove  it  false,  yet  the 
evidendy  ruined  condition  of  the  human  race  would  still  remain  as  an 
UNDENIABLE  FACT.  And  the  narraUvo  of  the  faU  is  confirmed  both 
by  natural  and  civil  history.  Thus,  it  agrees  in  an  eminent  man- 
ner both  with  the  obvious  facts  of  labour,  sorrow,  pam,  and  death, 
and  also  with  what  we  see  and  feel  eveiy  day,  and  with  all  our 
philosophical  inouiries  into  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  the  nature 
of  social  life,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  The  several  powers  of  the  Htile 
"world  within  a  man's  own  breast  are  at  variance  with  one  another, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  great  worid ;  and  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
give  a  complete  solution  of  the  origm  of  the  evils  which  flow  from 
these  discords  and  from  the  jarring  elements  of  the  natural  world. 
But  the  Mosaic  narrative  accounts  for  all  these  otherwise  unaccount- 

1  Faber's  Hor.  Mob.  vol.  i.  pp.  41—50.  Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  103-106- 
a  BohMbroke's  Works,  vol  v.  p.  372,  8vo.  edit. 
9  Dr.  Huea's  Chronol^,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  10. 
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able  pheoomena,  and  is  corroborated  by  various  traditions,  more  or 
less  agreeable  to  it. 

1.  ''The  commencemeat  of  this  moral  taint  is  ascribed  by  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents.  An 
evil  spirit,  the  origination  of  whose  malignity  itself  is  a  mystery  which 
can  never  be  fathomed,  speaking  through  the  organs  of  a  serpent, 
tempted  them  to  transgress  the  command  of  God  by  tastbg  the  for* 
hidden  fruit  of  a  distinctly  specified  tree.  The  penalty  oi  their  re- 
beflioo  was  death."  Though  Moses  gives  no  account  of  Satan  or  the 
tempter,  yet  we  learn  from  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  he  was 
first  made  like  other  celestial  spirits,  perfect  in  his  kind  and  happy  m 
has  cooditioD;  but  that,  through  pride  or  ambidon,  falling  into  a 
crime  (the  circumstances  of  which  are  unknown  to  us),  he  thence  fell 
into  misery,  and,  together  with  his  accomplices,  was  banished  from 
the  regions  of  bliss.  Of  this  fall  of  wicked  angels,  the  antients  had 
some  notxxi,  as  is  manifest  from  their  tradition  of  the  Titans  and 
Giants  invading  heaven,  fighting  against  Jupiter,  and  attempting  to 
depose  him  firom  his  throne,  for  which  reason  he  cast  them  headlong 
into  hell,  where  they  are  tormented  with  mcessant  fire.  And  there- 
fore Eopedocles,  b  some  verses  cited  by  Plutarch,  makes  mentk>n 
of  the  fate  of  some  demons,  who  for  their  rebellion  were,  from  the 
sommit  of  heaven,  plunged  into  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss,  there 
to  be  punished  as  they  deserved.^ 

The  fictions  of  Indian  mythology,  with  regard  to  contending  pow* 
ers  and  their  subordinate  ministers,  both  benevolent  and  malignant, 
are  erected  on  the  same  basis  of  truth. 

2.  The  introduction  of  physical  evil  into  the  world  by  the  disobe- 
dience of  our  first  mother  Eve,  is  plainly  alluded  to  by  the  well- 
known  heathen  legend  of  Pandora ;  who  being  led  by  a  fatal  curio- 
sity to  open  a  casket  that  had  been  given  her  by  Jujpiter,  out  of  it  flew 
iB  the  evil  into  the  world,  and  she  became  the  original  cause  of  all 
the  miserable  occurrences  that  befal  mankind.  Hope  alone,  — -  the 
hope  in  a  promised  and  long-remembered  deliverer — remaining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  casket. 

3.  Original  sin, — >the  early  corruption  and  depravation  of  man^s 
mtore,  in  consequence  of  our  first  parents'  transgression,  is  a  subject 
of  complaint  among  the  antient  heathen  moralists,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  Thus,  Pythagoras  termed  it  the  fatal  companianj  the  noxiaui 
ttr^t  thai  lurks  vnthtn  us,  and  which  was  horn  alongwith  us;-^ 
Sopater  called  it,  the  sin  that  is  bom  toith  mankind  ;  Plato,  natural 
Vfickedness;  Aristode,  the  natural  repugnancy  of  man^s  temper  to 
reason :  and  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  especially  the 
Stoics  and  Platonists,  complain  of  the  depraved  and  degenerate  con- 
dition of  mankind,  of  their  propensity  to  every  dung  that  is  evil,  and 
of  their  aversion  firom  every  thing  that  is  good.  Thus,  Cicero  la- 
mented that  men  are  brought  into  life  by  nature  as  a  step-mother^ 
triA  a  naked^  frail j  and  infirm  body^  and  vnth  a  soul  prone  to  divers 

1  Huet,  QoBitlonefl  Alnetanv,  lib.  2.  Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  1^6, 107. 
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lusts.  Seneca,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  philosqpherd,  obsefves, 
We  are  bomin  stu^  a  cor^ditUmj  that  toe  are  not  subject  to  fetter  dis' 
I  orders  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body  ;  —  that  AU  vices  are  in  all  men^ 
'  though  they  do  not  break  out  in  every  one  ;  —  and  that  To  confm 
them  is  the  beginning  of  our  cure.  And  Hierocles  called  thb  miiver* 
sal  moral  taint,  The  domestic  evil  of  mankind.  Even  some  of  the 
sprightliest  poets  bear  their  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  Propeitius 
could  say,  Every  body  has  a  vice  to  which  he  is  inclined  by  natun. 
Horace  declared,  that  JVb  man  is  bom  free  from  vices,  and  that  He 
is  the  best  man  who  is  oppressed  with  the  least ;  that  Mankind  ruA 
into  wickednessy  and  always  desire  whai  is  forbidden  ;  diat  Ytmih  ka$ 
the  softness  of  wax  to  receive  vicious  impressions,  and  the  hardness  of 
rock  to  resist  virtuous  admonitions  ;  and,  in  short,  that  We  are  mad 
enough  to  attack  heaven  itself,  and  that  Our  repeated  crimes  do  not 
suffer  the  God  of  Heaven  to  lay  aside  Ms  wraH^  ihrnnderbolts.  And 
Juvenal  has  furnished  a  striidng  corroboration  to  the  statement  of  Paul 
of  Tarsus  concerning  the  carnal  mind  (Rom.  vii.  18—33.),  when  he 
says  that  Nature,  Unchangeably  ficed,  runs  back  to  wickedness,  as 
bodies  to  their  centre. 

Further,  there  is  reaslOn  to  supp)se,  that  the  antient  Celtic  Druids 
expressly  taught  the  defection  of  the  human  soul  from  a  state  of  origH 
nal  rectitude ;  the  invariable  belief  of  the  A-ahmins,  in  Hindostan,  is, 
that  man  is  a  fallen  .creature;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a^ilar 

Siinion  was  inculcated  by  the  classical  mytfadogists,  and  especially  by 
esiod,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  Uie  human 
race,  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  golden  age.  Catuihis  re- 
presents the  unhallowed  period,  when  justice  was  pot  to  ffi^t,  and 
brothers  imbrued  their  hands  in  fraternal  blood,  while  incest  and  sacri- 
lege alienated  the  mind  of  God  from  man :  and  Tacitus  marks  out 
the  progress  of  depravity,  from  a  period  free  from  oflfence  and  punish- 
ment, to  a  flagitious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  devoid  even  of  fear. 
Thus,  "  Providence  seems  to  have  drawn  evidence  crfthe  gmlt  <rf  men 
from  their  own  confessions,  and  to  have  preserved  their  testimony  far 
the  conviction  of  subsequent  times."* 

4.  The  form  assumed  by  the  tempter,  when  be  seduced  our  first 
parents,  has  been  banded  down  in  the  tiiiditions  of  most  antient  na- 
tions, particularly  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Sc3rthians  or  Croths :  and  though  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe 
were  worshipped  by  some  of  the  Pagans,  as  the  Egyptians,  Phoeoi- 
eians,  and  Greeks,  as  symbols  of  the  good  demon^  yet  they  were 
more  generally  regarded  as  types  or  figures  of  the  evil  principle.^ 

5.  There  is  nothing,  in  which  the  traditions  and  opini(xis  of  the 

1  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  «>-Tl.  Edwards,  vol.  i.  pp.  108—110.  Dr.  Gray'a  GonnAetiod 
between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  163—165.  Fletdiier's  Appeal  to 
Matter  of  Faet,  pp.  143—147. ;  in  which  works  the  proofs  of  the /octf  above  stated 
are  ffjven  in  detau. 

S  This  is  a  manifest  relic  of  tlie  tempter's  assuming  the  form  of  a  goodly  serpentt 
and  appearing  like  a  good  demon,  or  angel  of  light,  when  he  tempted  Eve. 

3  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  71—76.  Edwards,  vol.  i.  pp.  111—114.    Gray,  vol.  i.  pp.  161 
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faesdieDs  bear  stronger  testunooy  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,^  than 
the  oQDnctioD  which  prevailed,  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for 
sky  and  of  the  mtervention  of  a  divine  mediator,  and  the  universal 
practice  of  devotbg  piacular  victims,  which  has  at  one  period  or  other 
"  prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  alike 
by  the  most  barbarous,  and  by  the  most  savage  nations. 
!  rade  idi^er  of  the  recently  discovered  hemisphere,  and  the 
pojEshed  votary  of  polytheism,  equally  concur  in  the  belief  that  with* 
out  shedding  of  blood  thore  can  be  no  remission  of  sms.  Nor  was 
the  fife  of  Ae  brute  creation  always  deemed  sufficient  to  remove  the 
taint  of  guih  and  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  death  of  a  ndiler 
victim  was  frequently  required ;  and  the  altars  of  paganism  were 
bedewed  with  tcnrrents  of  human  blood."  Thus,  the  Canaanites 
caused  their  first-bom  to  pass  through  the  fire,  in  order  to  appease 
the  ang^  of  their  false  deities ;  and  one  of  the  kings  of  Afoab  is  said 
to  have  crffered  up  his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt  ofiering,  when  b  danger 
from  die  superior  power  of  the  E^omites.^  *'  Nor  was  the  belief  that 
the  gods  were  rendered  propitious  by  this  pecufiar  mode  of  sacrifice 
oon&ied  to  the  nations  wnich  were  more  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  territories  of  Israel.  We  learn  from  Homer,  that  a  whole  heca* 
tomb  of  firstling  lambs  was  no  uncommon  ofTenng  among  his  country- 
men f  and  the  antient  Goths  having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
ifae  efiiision  of  the  blood  of  animals  appeased  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  that  their  justice  turned  aside  upon  the  victims  those  strokes 
vhich  were  destined  for  men,'  soon  proceeded  to  greater  lengths,  and 
adopted  die  horrid  practice  of  devoting  human  victims.  In  honour  of 
the  mystical  number  three,  a  number  deemed  particularly  dear  to 
heaven,  every  ninth  mcmth  witnessed  the  groans  and  dying  struggles 
of  nine  unfortunate  victims.  The  fatal  blow  being  struck,  the  lifeless 
bodies  were  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  kept  perpetually 
burning ;  while  the  blood,  in  singular  conformity  with  the  Levitical 
ordinances,  was  sprinkled,  partly  upon  the  surrounding  multitude, 
partly  upon  the  trees  of  the  hallowed  grove,  and  panly  upon  the  ima- 
ffs  ot  their  id6ls.^  Even  the  remote  inhabitants  of  America  retained 
amihr  customs,  and  for  similar  reasons.  It  is  observed  by  Acosta, 
tbtt,  in  cases  of  sickness,  it  was  usual  far  a  Peruvian  to  sacrifice  his 
son  to  Virachoca,  beseeching  him  to*  spare  his  life,  and  to  be  satisfied 
irith  the  blood  of  his  child.^ 

*' Whence  then,"  we  may  ask  with  the  learned  author  to  whose 
researches  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted  :  ^^  Whence,  then,  could 
ori^nate  this  uraversal  practKO  of  devoting  the  first«bom,  eidier  of 
iaan  or  beast,  and  of  ororing  it  up  as  a  burnt  offering  ?  Whence, 
but  from  a  deep  and  antient  consciousness  of  moral  depravation? 
Whence,  but  fix)m  some  perverted  tradition,  respecting  the  true  sacri- 

^  9  Kimn  iii.  27.  Other  instancefl  of  human  saorifices  may  b6  seen  in  p.  6.  suprat 
aoCe  1. 
9  Ilkd,  lib.  vr.  ¥er.  802.  .  3  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

4  MaOei's  North.  Antiq.  toI.  i.  c.  7^0Ui  Maeni  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 

5  Aeost.  apnd  Porch.  Pilgr.  book  ij.  c.  11.  p.  885. 
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fice  to  be  once  ofiered  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  ?  In  the  oUalion 
of  the  first-bom,  originally  instituted  by  God  himself,  and  faithiiilly 
adhered  to  both  by  Jew  and  Grentile,  we  behold  the  death  of  faim^ 
who  was  the  first-bom  of  his  vii^  mother,  accurately  though  ob- 
scurely exhibited.  And  in  the  constant  use  of  fire,  the  invariable 
scriptural  emblem  of  wrath  and  jealousy,  we  view  the  indignation  of 
that  God,  who  is  a  consuming  fire,  averted  firom  our  guilQr  race,  and 
poured  out  upon  the  immaculate  head  of  our  great  Intercessor.  Had 
a  consciousness  of  purity  reigned  in  the  bosoms  of  the  antient  idola- 
ters, it  does  not  appear,  why  they  should  have  had  more  reason  to 
dread  the  vengeance  of  the  deity,  than  to  expect  and  to  claim  his 
favour;  yet  that  such  a  dread  did  universally  prevail,  b  too  well 
known  to  require  the  formality  of  a  laboured  demonstratioo."^ 

IV.  The  transkdon  of  Enoch  may  be  traced  in  the  Grecian  fables 
of  the  translation  of  their  heroes  or  demigods,  and  particular^  of 
Hesperus  and  Astrea  (among  the  antient  Ureeks)  who  are  faUed  to 
have  ascended  to  heaven  alive,  and  to  have  been  turned  into  stars  and 
celestial  signs;  of  Dhruva  among  the  Hindoos;  of  Buddha  among 
the  Ceylonese,  and  of  Xaca  (another  name  for  Buddha)  among  the 
Calmucks  of  Siberia.^ 

V.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  mhabitants,  mentioned  by 
Moses,  is  con&rmed  by  various  heathen  writers.  ^^  All,"  says  Jose- 
phus,  "  who  have  committed  to  writing  the  antiquides  either  of  the 
Greeks  or  Barbarians,  attest  this  longevity  of  the  men  before  the 
flood."  And  be  immediately  subjoins, — ^'Manetho,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  Egyptians,  Berosus,  who  compiled  [an  account  of] 
the  afiSurs  of  Chaldaea,  and  Mochus,  and  Hesdsus,  and  with  them 
Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  who  have  treated  of  the  affiurs  of  Egypt^ 
agree  with  me  in  this.  Also  Hesiod,  and  Hecataeus,  and  Hellanicus, 
and  Acusilaus,  and  Ephorus,  and  Nicolaus,  relate  that  the  antients 
lived  a  thousand  years."^  Similar  traditions  of  the  longevity  of  men, 
in  former  ages,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  Burmans  of  the  fur- 
ther Indian  Peninsula,  and  also  among  the  Chinese.^ 

The  Mosaic  account  of  men  of  a  gigantic  stature,  who  were  inured 

to  deeds  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine,  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek 

^-1.         .      I     .  ■  - I  .. ,       .1     I  1 1    ■  I  ■  ■  I     I  ■  ■«  .1        ... 

1  Faber's  Hor.  Moe.  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 

3  Fober,  vol.  i.  i»p.  89—01.    Edwards,  vol.  i  p.  117. 

3  Josephos,  Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  (al.  4.)  On  the  authors  above  cited  by  Jose- 
phns,  it  has  been  well  remarked  that  "  these  men  either  were  in  possession  of  tra- 
ditions relating  to  this  fiict,  or  that  they  borrowed  them  from  Moses :  and  in  either 
ease  our  purpose  is  answered.  For,  if  they  received  them  from  prevalent  tradi- 
tions, it  will  be  granted  that  these  traditions  had  originally  some  foundation  in  &ct ; 
and  they  correspond  with  the  sacred  history.  But  if  they  borrowed  them  from 
Moses,  two  points  are  ^ncd  on  our  part.  It  is  proved  that  such  a  man  as  Moees^ 
did  really  exist ;  that  his  writings  were  then  extant ;  that  they  were  in  substance* 
what  they  now  are  ;  and  that  they  bear  an  antiquity  more  remote  than  these,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  the  most  antient  of  the  heathen  writers.  It  is  proved  farther, 
that  his  history  was  highlv  esteemed,  and  that  it  was  supposed  by  these  writers  to 
contain  facto.  Whether  they  drew  from  Moses  or  from  tradition ;  and  whether 
their  testimony  sprang  from  this  narration  or  from  any  other  source  ;  either  way, 
the  Mosaic  account  of  these  early  ages  is  corroborated  by  the  oldest  fragments  of 
antiquity."  Collyer's  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts,  p.  104. 

4Faber,voMpp.98,93,  *^  '^ 
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and  Lado  poets,  who  relate  that  there  were  giants  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  and  also  bv  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  particu- 
larlf  by  Pausanias  and  Fhilostratus  among  the  Greeks,  and  Plinv 
amoog  the  Romaas,  who  have  recorded  that,  on  opening  some  sepul* 
chres,  the  bodies  of  men  were  found  to  be  much  larger  b  old  times. 
Josepbtts  also  speaks  of  bones  seen  in  his  day^s,  of  a  magnitude  al- 
most  exceeding  credibility.^  These  testimonies  of  historians  of  for- 
mer ages  to  the  generally  gigantic  stature  of  men,  furnish  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  petty  cavils  of  those  who  object  to  the  credibility 
of  Mos^,  from  his  mentioning  the  gigantic  size  of  Og's  bedstead. 
(Doit.  III.  11.)  But  men  of  very  large  size  are  occasionally  seen 
even  in  our  days.  Some  allowance  may  also  be  made  for  royal 
vwiij ;  as  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  th^  beds  that  they  might  give  to  the  Indians,  in  succeeding 
ages,  a  great  idea  of  the  prodigious  stature  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers.^ 

VI.  No  part  of  the  Mosaic  history  has  been  more  ridiculed  by  the 
opposers  of  revelation,  than  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge :  though  no 
FACT  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world  is  so  well  attested  both  by  na- 
tural and  civil  history. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  die  relation  of  the  deluge,  con- 
tamed  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  tlie  book  of  Genesis,  is  contrary  to 
phiiosopby,  and  that  the  deluge  could  not  be  universal,  because  no 
slock  of  water  could  be  found  sufficient  to  overflow  the  earth  to  the 
degree  represented  by  Moses.  The  Hebrew  historian,  however,  ex- 
piry asserts  that  it  toas  universal  and  his  relation  w  confirmed  by  the 
fmHiMed  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  a  former  worldy  which  are 
finmd  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thus,  the  highest  eminences  of 
the  earth,  as  the  Andes,  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees, 
Ubanus,  Atlas,  and  Ararat,  in  short,  all  the  mountains  of  every 
region  under  heaven,  where  search  has  been  made,  conspire  in  one 
umform  and  universal  proof  that  the  sea  was  spread  over  their  high- 
est summits ;  for  they  are  found  to  contain  shells,  skeletons  of  fish 
ud  marine  animals  of  every  kind.  Skeletons  of  the  elephant  and 
itiaoceios,  natives  of  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  have  been  dug  up 
on  the  steppes  or  table-lands  of  Tartary  and  Siberia ;  crocodiles, 
chiefly  of  die  Asiatic  species,  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  :  the  gigantic  mammoth  (an  animal  which  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  antediluvian  world),  has  been 
wmd  m  the  most  northern  parts  of  Russia,  and  also  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  in  Ireland  r^  the  fossil  bones  and  teeth  of  the  elephant,  rhi- 

^  The  passages  from  the  historians  above  mentioned  are  given  at  length  in  Gro- 
tiiw  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

2  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  in  answer  to  Paine,  p.  34.  "  My  philosophy,"  he  adds, 
**  tesches  me  to  doubt  of  many  things,  but  it  does  not  teach  me  to  reject  every 
testimony  which  is  opposite  to  expertence.  Hod  I  been  bom  in  Shetland,  I  could, 
<»n  proper  testimony,  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  Lincolnshire  ox,  or  the 
largest  dray-horse  m  London  ;  though  the  oxen  and  horses  of  Shetland  had  not 
been  bigger  than  mastiffs."  Ibid.  p.  &. 

3  The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  interesting  account  of  these  antediluvian 
remains,  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale  in  YorioBhire,  in  the  year  1821,  by  the 
ftev.  Frofeswr  Buckland,  in  the  Philoeophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
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noceros,  htppopotamus,  tiger,  and  hysena  (ammak  found  in  Afiica 
and  the  east),  and  of  the  bear  and  numerous  other  animals,  have  been 
found  in  England :  to  which  we  may  add  trees  of  vast  dimeosiQiis 
with  their  roots  and  tops,  and  some  also  with  leaves  and  firuit,  dis- 
Govered  at  the  bottom  of  mines  and  marle-pits,  not  only  in  r^icMis 
where  no  trees  of  such  kind  were  ever  known  to  grow,  bat  abo 
where  it  is  demonstrably  impossible  that  they  should  grow:  which 
efl^t  could  only  be  produced  by  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  be- 
ing  broken  up.  Further,  the  drifting  of  the  ark  northwards,  from 
Noah's  setdement  to  mount  Ararat,  kads  us  to  infer  that  the  main 
current  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge  came  from  the  south :  and  that  diis 
was  the  case  is  most  evident  from  the  present  appearances  of  the  great 
continents  of  the  terraqueous  globe ;  whose  deep  southern  indentatkns 
and  bold  prqtectbg  capes  on  the  n^th,  together  with  the  chaotic  sub- 
versions of  the  ghauts  of  Hindostan,  as  well  as  of  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia  and  Cafiraria,  and  of  those  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the 
streights  of  Magellan, — all  conspire  to  prove  that  such  tremendous 
disruptions  were  originally  caused  by  the  waters  of  the  great  deep  ; 
which  rushed  northwards  with  considerable  fury  at  first,  tiiough  they 
afterwards  grew  less  vblent  towards  the  end  of  their  progress.  There 
are  also  traces  of  prodigious  disruptions  of  the  earth,  in  hi^  north- 
em  regkms,  as  if  on  purpose  to  absorb  the  redundant  waters  from  the 
south  :  and  in  some  parts,  as  in  Norway,  whole  countries  have  been 
uplifted  on  one  side,  and  half  buried  on  the  other  in  vast  gulphs  which 
opened  to  receive  them.  To  these  &cts  we  may  add,  that  all  the 
researches  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  tend  to  prove  the  recent 
population  of  the  world,  and  that  its  presoit  surface  is  not  of  very  an- 
tient  formation.^ 

Decisive  as  these  facts  are,  it  has  been  attempted  to  set  aside  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  by  some  alleged  marics  of  antiquity,  which  certain 
continental  piiilosophers  have  affirmed  to  exist  in  the  strata  of  the 
lava  of  Mount  £tna.  Thus,  Count  Borch  has  attempted  to  Move 
that  volcanic  mountain  to  be  eight  thousand  years  old,  b^  the  dtflfer- 
ent  strata  of  lava  which  have  been  discovered.  And  m  the  vauhs 
and  pits  which  have  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth  about  JEua^  the 
Canon  Recupero  affirmed  that  seven  strata  of  lava  have  been  fimnd, 
each  with  a  surface  of  soil  upcm  them,  which  (he  assumes)  would 
require  two  thousand  years  to  accumulate  upon  each  stratum :  and» 
reasoning  from  analogy,  he  calcdates  that  the  lowest  of  these  strata 

of  London,  for  1822.  Part  I.  pp.  171— 83a  See  also  hm  <  Geological  Evidences  of 
the  Dehige.'  London,  1823.  4to. 

1  The  proofs  of  this  important  fiict  are  stated  in  M.  Cayier*s  Essayon  the  Theo- 
ry of  Uie  Earth,  Sect.  22.  pp.  132—146.  of  Mr.  Kerr's  transhlion*  That  the  Mo- 
saic history,  particularly  oTthe  delu^,  is  not  inconsistent  with  geological  discove- 
ries, is  clearlv  provedbv  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  <  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the 
Creation,'  vol.  i.  pp.  267—285.  Bat  the  fullest  view  of  the  harmony  between  geo- 
logical discoveries  and  the  Mosaic  history  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Granville  Penn'a 
<  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Moeaical  Genealogiee,*  (London,  lS3d. 
8vo.) ;  a  work  abounding  in  sound  doctrine,  founded  upon  close  reasoning,  and  ad- 
mirably opposed  to  the  tampering  laeiUty  of  some  writers  on  geology,  and  to  thm 
scepticism  and  ucreduUty  of  others. 
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mmi  have  flowed  from  the  mountain  fourteen  tkouiond  years  ago  ! 
Nothmg  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  argument,  if  indeed  it  de- 
serves to  be  dignified  with  die  name  of  an  argument.  For,  who 
knows  what  causes  have  operated  to  produce  volcanic  enq)tions  at 
veiy  unequal  periods  f  Who  has  kept  a  register  (k  the  eruptions  of 
any  bummg  mountain  for  one  thousand  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
three  or  four  thousand  f  Who  can  say  that  the  strau  of  earth  weie 
fonned  in  equal  periods  f  The  time  for  the  formatk>n  of  the  upper* 
most  and  last  is  probably  not  known,  much  less  the  reactive 
periods  of  the  lower  strata.  One  might  have  been  formed  in  a 
year,  another  in  a  century.  The  philosophers  above  mentkmed 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  die  cause  of  any  one  of  these  earthy  strata. 
They  build  one  hypothesis  upon  another,  and  to  befieve  their  whole 
argument  requires  stronger  faith  than  to  believe  a  mhacle.  Faith  in< 
a  aurade  rests  upon  testimony ;  but  faith  in  their  scheme  must  be 
founded  on  an  extreme  desire  to  prove  a  falsehood.  But  the  ana- 
logy, on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  build  the  hypothesis  just 
mentkmed,  is  contradicted  by  another  analogy,  which  is  grounded  on 
more  certain  facts. 

.£tna  and  Vesuvius  resemble  each  other  in  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce their  eruptx>ns,  in  the  nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the  time 
neee»ary  to  mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for  vegetatk)n.  This  being 
admitted,  which  no  philosopher  will  deny,  die  Canon  Recupero's 
amJogy  will  prove  iust  nothing  at  all.  We  can  produce  an  instance 
of  seven  dirorent  lavas,  with  interjacent  strata  of  vegetable  earth, 
wluch  have  flowed  from  mount  Vesuvius  within  the  space,  not  of 
fowrteen  thousand^  but  of  somewhat  less  than  fourteen  hundred  years : 
ix  then,  according  to  our  anakgy,  a  stratum  of  lava  may  be  cover- 
ed with  vegetable  soil  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years^  instead 
of  reqoirii^  two  diousand  for  that  purpose.  The  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, ndiich  destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Poinpeii,  is  rendered  still 
mofe  celebrated  by  the  death  of  the  elder  rliny,  recorded  in  his 
nephew's  letter  to  Tacitus.  This  event  happened  A.  D.  79 :  but 
we  are  informed  by  unquesdonable  authority,^  thai  the  matter  which 
covers  Herculaneum  b  not  the  produce  of  oneL  eruption  only,  for 
there  are  evident  marks,  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptxuis  has  taken 
its  course  over  that  which  lies  immediately  over  the  town,  and  which 
was  die  cause  of  its  destructkm :  and  these  strata  are  eidier  of  lava  or 
of  burnt  matter,  vaiih  veins  of  good  sod  between.  Whence  it  is  evi- 
dent with  what  ease  a  little  attention  and  increase  of  knowledge  may- 
remove  a  great  difiiculty.^ 

But  the  fiict  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  does  not  rest  on  the 
evidence,  arising  firom  the  organic  remains  of  the  former  world  which 
have  been  discovered :  nor  is  its  history  confined  to  the  Scriptures. 

1  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  of  Naples  and  ito  Vicinity, 
in  the  Philoeopbical  Tranmetions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  izi.  p.  7.       ,,^  ,   ^ 

»  Be.  Watm*e  Apology  for  Chrirtianily,  in  reply  to  Gihbon,  pp.  255—263.  Lon- 
don,  ma ;  or  pp.  iSl— 156.  of  the  8vo_e£tion,  London,  1606.^ 
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CivU  hUtory  Kkewiae  affords  many  evidences  which  suppi^rt  the  JHo- 
sate  account  of  the  deluge.    Thus, 

1 .  The  pauciQr  of  mankind,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  luunhalMted  land, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  ages,  show  that  man- 
kind are  s^ng  lately  from  a  small  stock,  and  even  suit  the  time  as- 
signed by  Moses  before  the  flood.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
great  number  of  small  kingdoms  and  petty  states,  in  the  first  ages,  con- 
cur to  the  same  purpose. 

Most  eminent  nations,  it  has  been  well  observed,  like  great  fiuni- 
lies,  have  at  aU  times  been  fond  of  extolling  up  their  pedigree, 
and -carrying  it  as  high  as  possible;  and  where  no  marks  remain 
of  the  successive  alterations  in  their  state,  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
it  has  always  been  the  same.  Hence  the  many  foolish  pretences 
among  the  antients,  to  their  being  aborigines  of  the  countries  tbey 
had  mhabited  time  out  of  mind:  hence  diey  were  led  to  make 
their  several  gods  the  founders  of  tlieir  government.  They  knew 
but  very  little  of  the  world ;  and  the  tradition  whieh  th^  had  d 
that  litde  was  so  far  mixed  and  corrupted  with  romance,  that  it 
served  oofy  to  confound  them.^  Upon  tlie  removal  of  this  ck)ud  by 
the  more  diligent  and  accurate  inquiry  of  the  modems,  we  see  an- 
tient  history  beginning  to  clear  up,  tlie  world  puts  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent face,  and  all  parts  of  it  appeai*  conformable  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  late  better  known  course  of  things ;  as  is  proved  very 
clearly,  in  various  instances,  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer.* 
— We  find  the  marvellous  in  all  the  annals  of  those  times,  and 
more  especially  in  the  great  point  of  their  antiquity,  exceedingly  re- 
duced,^ and  our  own  plain  accounts  still  more  and  more  confirmed : 
whence  we  may  be  convinced,  that  both  llie  peopling  and  cultivation 

1  The  gTounds  of  the  uncertamty  of  antient  history  may  be  seen  in  SiiUinglleet, 
Or.  8ae.  Book  i.  ch.  1.  sect.  16. 18,  &c.  Comp.  Bryant's  accurate  account  of  it, 
passim.  Of  the  Egyptian  in  particular,  see  Shaw's  Travels,  pp.  417.  442.  4to. 
Comp.  Baker  on  Hist,  and  Chron.  Reflect,  ch.  10, 11.  Shuckiord's  Connection, 
vol.  u.  book  viii.  Winder *s  History  of  Knowledffe,  vol.  ii.  ch.  10.  sect.  4,  &c.  Bp 
Clayton's  Remarks  on  the  origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  p.  58,  d^c.  Goguet,  vol.  ii^- 
diss.  iu>  P-  ^269.  That  the  Babylonish  empire  was  not  so  old  as  has  been  pretended, 
see  Le  Clerc  on  Gen.  x.  10.  Concerning  the  fiibulous  antiquity  of  the  Chinese, 
see  Concluuon  of  Mod.  Hist.  ii.  p.  95.  fol. 

*  See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Antient  Mythology,  passim. 

3  ^  Till  men  come  to  a  scrutiny,  they  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  a  nnmber  is 
vastly  greater  than  it  is.  I  have  ofien  asked  people  to  guesshow  many  men  there 
have  been  in  a  direct  Une  between  the  present  king  of  England  [Georffe  II.]  and 
Adam,  meaning  only  one  man  in  a  generation  ;  the king'sfather, granatather,  &c. 
The  answer  made  upon  a  sudden  conjecture,  has  alwavs  been,  some  thousand ; 
whereas  it  is  evident  from  a  calculation,  there  have  not  been  two  hundred.  For 
the  space  of  time  between  Adam  and  Christ,  let  us  take  the  gearalogy  of  our  Sa* 
viour,  preserved  by  St.  Luke,  in  which  the  names  between  Adam  and  Christ,  ex- 
clusive of  both,  are  but  seventy*four.  From  the  bulh  of  Christ  to  the  birth  of  the 
king,  were  sixteen  himdred  and  eighty  years.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  in  the  list 
of  the  king's  proi^nitors,  every  son  was  bom  when  his  ftther  was  twenty-five 
yfwars  old,  which  is  as  early  as  can  be  su|»posed,  one  with  another.  Aecordinff  to 
this  supposition,  there  were  four  generations  in  every  hundred  years :  i.  e.  inthose 
aizteen  hundred  uid  eighty-three  years,  there  were  sixty-seven  generations ;  which 
nxty-aevon,  *dded  to  the  foregoing  seventy-four,  will  make  no  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fortv-one.  Hallet  on  Heb.  xi.  7.  note  a.  p.  17.  Comp.  Goguet,  vol.  iii.  dos 
iii.  pr.  Bryant's  Analyns,  ^4wnm. 
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of  the  eflitb  arose  at  first  from  a  few  low  beginnings ;  that  it  very 
gmduafly  ^read  itself  from  some  one  centre  ;^  and  that  it  has  at  all 
times  proceeded  by  pretty  near  the  same  slow  regular  steps  as  it  does 
at  present* 

Sir  WtUiam  Jones  has  shown  that  the  traditions  of  the  present 
heathen  natioiis  of  Asia  are  not  of  more  authority  than  the  ti-aditions 
of  the  antient  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe.  ^<  We  find,"  he  says, 
^Do  certain  monument  or  even  probable  tradition  of  nations  planted, 
empires  and  states  raised,  laws  enacted,  cities  built,  navigation 
improved^  commerce  encouraged,  arts  invented,  or  letters  contrived, 
above  twelve  or  at  most  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.'*  And  it  is  a  weU  known  fact,  that  for  the  first  thousand 
yearsof  that  period  we  have  no  history  unmixed  with  fable,  except 
that  of  the  turbulent  and  variable,  but  eminently  distbguished, 
natioD  descended  from  Abraham.  The  Chinese  do  not  pretend  that 
any  Ustorical  mommient  existed  among  them,  in  the  age  of  Confu- 
cius, more  antient  than  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
epoch.  And  the  researches  of  those,  who  are  most  deeply  skilled 
in  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos,  have  shown  that  the 

I  This  ban  been  observed  by  Is.  Casaubon  in  one  respect,  viz.  in  relation  to  Ian- 
fosge.  ^  Elst  enim  verissimum/'  says  he,  **  lingua^  ceteras  eo  manifestiora  et  ma- 
g«  espreisa  originis  Hebraico  vestiffia  tervasfie,  et  nunc  servare,  quo  propina  ab 
ajiii(|oa  et  prima  hominom  sede  abfuenint,"  6lc,  A  confirmation  of  it  in  some 
other  respects,  may  be  had  from  the  following  very  remarkable  particular,  as  Hart- 
ley justly  calls  it,  (Observ.  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  113.)  '  It  appears  from  history, 
Uttt  the  diflEerent  nations  of  tho  world  have  nad,  eteteris  pwibos,  more  or  less 
kaowledge,  civil  and  religious,  in  proportion  as  thoy  were  nearer  to,  or  had  more 
iotimate  communication  with,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Chaldea,  and  the  other  countries 
that  were  inhabited  by  the  most  eminent  persons  amongst  the  first  descendants  of 
Koah ;  and  by  those  who  are  said  in  Scri|>ture  to  have  had  particular  revelations 
made  to  them  by  God :  and  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
world,  reckoning  Palestine  as  the  centre,  were  in  general  mere  savages. 
Row  all  thb  is  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  footing  of  infidelity ;  of  the  ex- 
-*— ^  n  of  all  divine  communications.  Why  should  not  human  nature  be  as  sa- 
s,  and  make  as  many  discoveries,  civil  and  religious,  at  the  Cape  of 
_  Hope,  or  in  America,  as  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Greece,  or 
Rome  ?  Nay,  why  should  Palestine  so  tar  exceed  them  all,  as  it  did  confessedly  f 
ASow  the  Scripture  accounts,  and  all  will  be  clear  and  easy.  Mankind  afier  the 
flood  were  first  dispersed  firora  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  the  chief 
beads  of  fiunilies  settled  there,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Eg)rpt.  Palestine  had  after- 
wards extraordinary  divine  illuminations  bestowed  upon  its  inhabitants,  the  Israel- 
ites and  Jews.  Hence  its  inhabitants  had  the  purest  notions  of  God,  and  the 
wiaast  civil  establishment.  Next  after  them  come  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans ; 
who,  not  being  removed  from  their  first  habitations,  and  Tivmg  in  fertile  countries 
watered  by  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  may  be  supposed  to  have  preserved 
more  both  of  Uie  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  revelations  ;  also  to  have  nad  more 
leisare  for  invention,  and  more  free  communication  with  the  Israelites  and  Jews 
thui  any  other  nations.  Whereas  those  small  parties  which  were  driven  fiulher 
and  farther  from  each  other  into  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cokl,  entirely  occupied 
in  providing  necessaries  for  themselves,  and  also  cut  off  by  rivers,  mountains,  or 
wance,  from  all  communication  with  Palertine,  Egypt,  and  Chaldsa,  would  lose 
mach  of  their  original  stock,  and  have  neither  inchnation  nor  ability  to  invent 
nwre.'  Compare  Bryant's  Analysis,  ;>fl5jim.  Of  the  several  arts,  customs,  reli- 
fioiis  rites  and  civil  institutions  which  first  arose  in  Asia,  see  Conclusion  of  Mod. 
Hist.  p.  120.  fol.  Any  one  that  fairiy  examines  history  will  find  those  accounts 
more  probable,  than  that  extraordinary  supposition  of  Lord  Bciingbroke,  vw.  twu 
•rience  may  have  come  originally  from  west  to  cast.  Lord'  Bolingbroke  s  worasi 
vol.  iv.  p.  14. 
3  Bp.  Uw'fl  Theory  of  Roligion,  pp.  238—241.  8vo.  1820. 
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dawn  of  true  Indian  liistory  appears  only  three  or  four  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  sra;  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by  allegory 
or  fable.^ 

2.  The  late  invention  and  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  also  con- 
cur to  con6rm  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  antediluvians  :  for,  as  the 
Jewish  legislator  mentions  little  of  their  arts,  so  it  appears  from  the 
late  invention  of  these  qfkr  the  flood,  that  those  who  were  pres^ved 
from  it  were  possessed  but  of  few  arts« 

Since  the  history  of  past  ages  has  been  mcH'e  narrowly  examined, 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  antients  were  far  less  blowing  and 
expert,  than,  by  a  superstitious  reverence  for  every  thing  remote^ 
we  <Hice  were  accustomed  to  suppose.  Some  of  them,  indeed^ 
have  described  their  knowledge  in  lofty  strains,  and  perhaps,  for 
their  times,  and  in  comparison  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  it  may 
have  been  considerable  :  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  such 
accounts  are  chiefly  owing  to  dieir  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  man* 
kmd.  This  is  pardcularly  the  case  with  the  Egyptians,  whose  learn- 
ing has  been  so  mucli  extolled.  Though  this  country  has  been  s^l- 
ed  the  Mother  of  Arts,^  as  well  as  Mistress  of  Religion  f  and  was, 
no  doubt,  as  early  polished  as  most  countries :  yet  il  we  be  allowed 
to  judge  of  her  improvement  in  other  parts  of  science,  from  that  most 
important  one,  ana  that  which  in  all  reason  should  have  been  mosi 
cultivated,  viz.  that  of  medkinej  of  which  she  also  claims  the  first  m- 
vention,^  we  shall  not  have  much  room  to  admire  her  highest  ad- 
vances. '  It  must  evidently  appear,'  says  a  learned  writer,  ^  that  the 
Egyptians  could  have  no  such  physicians  in  the  days  of  Moses,  as 
Diodorus  and  Herodotus  seem  to  suppose :  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  long  after  these  times,  they  were,  like  the  Babylonians,  entirely 
destitute  of  persons  skilful  in  curing  any  diseases  that  might  happen 
amongst  them;  and  that  the  best  mediod  diey  could  thi^  of,  alter 
consulting  their  oracles,  was,  when  any  oae  was  sick,  to  have  as  many 
persons  see  and  speak  to  him  as  possibly  could  ;  so  that  if  any  one 
who  saw  the  sick  person,  had  had  the  like  distemper,  he  might  say 
what  was  proper  to  be  done  m  that  condition.'^ 

1  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191. 145.  8yo.  edit. 
S  Maerob.  Sat.  lib.  i.  c.  15. 

3  IbiiL  lib.  Tii.  c.  13.  et  Ammian.  Majrc.  lib.  xzii.  Herod.  Euterp. 

4  PUn.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vu.  c.  56. 

5  Shuokford,  Connect.  Book  ix.  p.  167.  Babj^lonii  (teste  Herodot.  1.  i.  et  Strab. 
G.  1.  zvi.)  laaffuentes  in  fbrom  efferebant,  mi  viri  qui  eos  adirent,  consulerent  hor- 
tarentnrqae  ad  ea  quie  ipsi  faciendo  elTugis^^ent  eiiiiilem  morbum.  aut  alium  norie- 
sent  effuffisse.  —  Idem  tectitabant  LneiUmi  et  Kgyptii,  P.  Verg.  Do  Inv.  Rer.  1.  i. 
c  30.  Conf.  Strab.  Geo^r.  1.  iii.  ct  Plutarcli.  do  Occult,  vivehd.  That  the  sanftc 
was  done  in  other  countries,  see  Harle's  Essay  on  the  State  (^  Physic  in  the  O.  T. 
p.  4.  *  The  Egyptian  practice  of  physic  depended  much  od  astrologic^  and  magi- 
eal  grounds,  either  the  mfluence  of  some  particular  planet,  or  some  tutelar  dsmoo 
were  still  considered  [Wotton,  p.  119.]  ;  which  precarious  foundation  most  needs 
depreciate  their  skiO,  and  stop  any  increase  of  knowledge  which  might  be  made  on 
other  principles.*  Un.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  219.  Aiyvvnai  Xeymwi  6n  a^  tm  «*V«w  r» 
map*  H  MM  rptaKOvra  ttuX^^orts  A«/nw«,  q  ^eoc  rtvtf  at9cfio(,  eig  ro^cora  /icpr  vwfnftnw  — 
•XAoc  cAX^n  cvTMT  Mfttiv  cirirfroKrai  — -  xai  iv  cvuraA«vvrss  avrovf  iwvrat  ntp  MMtp  ya  ^069- 
lim.  Cela,  ap.  Ong.  1.  tui.  p  416.  ed.  Cant.  Nor  was  the  method  which  they 
are  iaid  to  have  taken  of  establishing  its  ruJos  by  law  [Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  74.  Shock- 
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The  pretflnces  which  the  Egyptians  made  to  antiqui^%  so  much 
beyood  the  times  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  proceeded  from  their 
calculating  bjr  lunar  years  or  months ;  or  from  their  reckoning  the 
dynasties  of  their  kings  in  succession,  which  were  contemporaiy. 
For  Herodotus^  mentions  twelve  Egyptian  kings  reigning  at  one  time. 
They  had  such  different  accounts,  however,  of  chronology,  that,  as  it 
is  affinned,  some  of  them  computed  about  thirteen  thousand  years 
more  than  others,  from  the  original  of  their  dynasties  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great«^  And  the  solar  year,  in  use  among  the  Egyp- 
dans,  who  were  most  famous  for  astronomy,  was  so  imperfect,  that 
tfaey  said  the  sun  had  several  times  changed  its  course  smce  the  be- 
gmning  of  theb  dynasties  f  imputing  die  defect  of  their  own  compu- 
talioQ  to  the  sun's  variation ;  or  else  affecting  to  speak  sometliing 
wooderfid  and  extravagant. 

The  Eg}7>tians^  having  transmitted  nothing,  besides  the  names  of 
tb^  kbgs,  and  their  vast  pyramids,  to  posterity,  more  antient  d)an 
Sesostris  or  Sishak,  who  sacked  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of  Re* 
faoboom's  leign.^  And  Cassini  has  found  die  account  of  eclipses,  at 
the  b^uming  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  be  false  ;  which  is  a  farther 
coo/bti^xBi  of  the  fabulous  pretences  of  the  Egyptians  to  antiquity. 
The  earliest  astronomical  observations  to  be  met  with,  which  were 
made  in  Egypt,  are  those  performed  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria, 
less  than  three  hundred  years  before  Clirist,  as  Dr.  Halley  has  ob- 
served.* 

The  pret^isioDs  of  the  Chaldeans  to  profound  attainments  in 
scienee  nave  been  shown  to  be  equally  unfounded.  According  to 
Berosus,  they  supposed  the  moon  to  be  a  luminous  body,  whence  it 
is  evident  that  they  could  have  no  great  skill  in  astronomy.  Besides, 
tbey  wanted  instruments  for  making  exact  calculadons.  Diodorus 
Sirahis,  indeed,  says  that  they  imagined  the  moon's  light  to  be  de* 
rived  from  the  sun :  but  he  adds,  that  they  had  various  opinions  con- 
cerning the  sun's  eclipse,  and  could  neither  determine  any  thing  about 

fiitd,  book  u.  p.  3G2.  Chandler,  Vind.  of  O.  T.  part  ii.  p.  442.  Gojpiet,  vol.  ii. 
247.1  likely  to  make  any  great  progress  in  that  science.  That  surgery  was  by 
nodi  the  oldest  bnnch  ofphysic,  and  that  this  art  in  general  made  but  very  slow 
•idvaaces,  till,  after  some  ages  spent  in  collecting  observations,  it  came  to  the  height 
of  reputation  under  Hippocrates ;  [where  it  st<x>d  many  ages  more,  and  where,  as 
a  aeience,  some  aayit  stands  yet]  see  Drake's  Notes  to  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Phys.  part 
i.  b.  L  e.  17,  dx.  What  progress  could  be  made  in  anatomy  during  the  antient  su- 
'pecstitioa  of  the  Egyptians,  may  be  seen  Died.  Sic.  1.  i.  In  enbalming,  the  body 
was  opened  with  much  eeremony )  the  person  who  performed  it  fled  aa  soon  as  he 
hail  done  his  office,  and  all  who  were  presentpursued  him  with  stones,  as  one  who 
had  incurred  the  public  malediction ;  tor  the  &yptians  regarded  with  horror  every 
one  who  offered  any  violence  to  a  human  bo<fy.'  Gorguet,  part  i.  b.  iii.  c.  1.  art. 
ii.  The  same  superstition  prevails  among  the  Chinese.  See  Lett.  Edif  t.  zvii.  p. 
389.  t,  zxi.  p.  147,  &c.  t.  zzvi.  p.  26.    A  tolerable  account  of  the  antient  state  of 

eysic  mav  be  seen  in  a  note  to  p.  85.  of  Young's  Hist.  Diss.  vol.  ii.    Add  Harle'^ 
■ay,  p.  80,  &e.  or  Barchnsen  de  Medicinn  Orig.  et  P'oct-  Dissert,  i.  et  xviii.  or 
D.  Lie  ulerc.  Hist.  Phys.  passim.    Bp.  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  246. 
lLfb.u.c.l51. 

2  I>iodor.  Sic.  Ub.  i.  3  Herod,  lib.  ii.  c.  142. 

4  liaraham,  Chron.  Can.  £gypt.  p.  258.  5  l  Kings  xiv.  21.        . 

•  Wotton  on  Ant.  and  Mod.  Leamin«r,  ch.  23.  Jcnkin's  Reanonableness  of  cnris- 
tianity,  voi  i.  pp.  335—337. 
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it,  nor  foretel  when  it  was  to  take  place.  AI]  that  remains  of  their 
boasted  astronomical  discoveries,  is  onty  seven  eclipses  of  the  moon  ; 
and  even  those  are  but  very  coarsely  set  down,  the  oldest  not  being 
more  than  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ :  whence  it  is  evident 
that  they  had  made  but  litde  progress  in  this  science.  And  though 
Callisthenes  is  said,  by  Porphyry,  to  have  brought  observations  from 
Babylon  to  Greece,  upwards  of  nineteen  hundred  years  older  than  Al* 
exander ;  yet  as  the  proper  authors  of  those  observations  neither  made 
any  mention  nor  use  of  them,  tliis  circumstance  renders  his  report 
justly  suspected  for  a  fable.^  So  little  ground  is  there  for  us  to  de- 
pend upon  the  accounts  of  time  and  the  vain  boasts  of  antiquity  which 
these  nations  have  made. 

The  Greeks  had  their  astronomy  from  Babylon  f  and  the  Athe- 
nians had  but  tliree  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  their  year,  in  the  time 
ef  Demetrius  Phalereus  f  yet  Dr.  Halley  further  observes,  that  the 
Greeks  were  the  first  practical  astronomers,  who  ^deavoured  in 
earnest  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  science ;  and  that  Thales 
was  the  first  who  could  predict  an  eclipse  in  Greece,  not  six  htmdred 
years  before  Christ ;  and  that  Hipparchus  made  the  first  catak^e  of 
the  fixed  stars  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Clinst. 

According  to  a  well  known  observation  of  Varro,^  there  was  no- 
thing tliat  can  deserve  the  name  of  history  to  be  found  among  the 
Greeks,  before  the  Olympiads,;  which  commenced  only  about  twenty 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome :  and  Plutarch  imorms  us,  bow 
little  the  tables  of  tlie  Olympiads  are  to  be  relied  bn.^  Whatever 
learning  or  knowledge  of  antient  times  the  Romans  had,  they  bor- 
rowed It  from  the  Greeks.  For  tliey  were  so  litde  capable  of  trans- 
mitting their  own  affairs  down  to  posterity,  with  any  exactness  in 
point  of  time,  that  for  many  ages  diey  had  neither  dials,  nor  hoar- 
glasses,  by  which  to  measure  their  days  and  nights,  for  common  use ; 
and  for  three  hundred  years  tliey  knew  no  such  things  as  hours,  or 
the  like  distbctions,  but  computed  their  time  only  from  noon  to 
noon. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  to  antiquity  appear  equally  vain, 
and  upon  the  same  groimds.  Tl>ey  too  understand  little  or  nothing 
of  astronomy.  Indeed  they  themselves  confess,  that  their  antiquities 
are  in  great  part  fkbulous,  and  they  acknowledge  that  their  most 
antient  books  were  in  hieroglyphics;  which  were  not  expounded 
by  any  one  who  lived  nearer  than  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
years  to  the  first  author  of  them  ;  that  the  numbers  in  computation 
are  sometimes  mistaken,  or  that  months  are  put  for  years.  But  of 
what  antiquity  or  authority  soever  their  first  writers  were,  there  is 
litde  or  no  credit  to  be  given  to  tlic  books  now  remaining,  since  that 

1  Dr.  Halley,  in  Wotton's  ObserratioiiB  on  Learning,  ch.  23.  Stanley,  in  his 
Hiitory  of  Philosophy,  (pp.  757^758.  Load.  1753.)  has* ahofm  thai  Porphyry's  ac- 
count u  entitled  to  little  credit  -,  since  there  is  nothing  extant  in  the  CfhaUisan 
astrology  more  antient  than  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  which  begins  only  747  years 
before  Christ. 

a  Herodotus,  lib.  u.  c,  109.  3  pUny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 

4  Censorinua,  De  Die  Natali,  c.  21.  s  Plutarch,  in  Numai  initio. 
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Ssneral  destnictioQ  of  all  antient  books  by  the  Emperor  Xi  Hoam  ti. 
e  lived  only  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  com- 
manded, upon  pain  of  death,  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be 
destroyed,  relating  either  to  history   or  philosophy,   especially  the 
books  of  Confucius ;  and  killed  many  of  tiieir  learned  men  :    so  that 
from  his  time,  they  have  only  some  fragments  of  old  authors  left.  — 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  vain  enough  to  say  any  thing  that  may 
£ivoiir  their  pretences  to  antiquity,  and  love  to  magnify  themselves 
ID  the  Europeans ;  which  makes  them  endeavour  to  have  it  believed, 
that  their  antiquities  are  sufficiently  entire,  notwitlistanding  this  de- 
struction of  their  books.     But  the  fact  is  weD  known  to  be  otherwise  :^ 
—  And  that,  upon  bspection,  it  was  found,  that  their  instruments 
were  useless;    and  that  after  all  tlieir  boasted  skill  in  astronomy, 
they  were  not  able  to  make  an  exact  calendar,  and  their  tables  of 
ecEpses  were  so  incorrect,  that  they  could  scarcely  forelel  about  what 
time  that  of  die  sun  should  happen.^    In  like  manner,  tlie  boasted 
andquhy,  claimed  for  the  science  and  records  of  the  Hindoos  over 
those  of  Moses  by  some  modem  writers,  has  been  fully  exposed  since 
scientific  Europeans  have  become  fully  acquainted  with  tlieir  lan- 
guage.    "The  Hindoos,  perhaps  the  most  antiently  civilised  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  who  have  least  deviated  from  their 
originany  established  forms,  have  unfortunately  no  history.     AnK>ng 
an  infinite  number  of  books  of  mystical  theology  and  abstruse  meta- 
pl^sics,  they  do  not  possess  a   single   volume  that  is  capable  of 
afiwding  any  distinct  account  of  their  origin,  or  of  tlie  various  events 
tbat  have  occurred  to  their  communities.     Their  Maha-Bharata,  or 
prelended  great  history,  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  poem.     The  Pouranas 
are  mere  legends ;  on  comparing  which  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
aothors,  it  is  excessively  dinicult  to  establisli  a  few  slight  coincidences 
of  chrondogy,    and  even  that  is  continually  broken  off  and  inter- 
n^ed,  and  never  goes  back  fartlier  tlian  the  lime  of  Alexander.' 
It  is  DOW  clearly  proved  that  their  famous  astronomical  tables,  from 
idach  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign  a  prodigious  antiquity  to  tlie 
Hindoos,  have  been  calculated  backwards  ;*    and  it  has  been  latel^- 
iiscertained,  that  their  Surya-Siddhanta,  which  they  consider  as  their 
most  antient  astronomical  treatise,  and  pretend  to  have  been  revealed 
<D  their  nation  more  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  must  have  been 
composed  within  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  last  past.*    Their 

1  Bifaithi.  Hist.  Sin.  —  Le  Compte's  Memoir. 

*  Jenkin's  Rensotiableness  of  Chri«tianitj,  vol.  i.  pp.  339 — 343. ;  and  see  also 
Winder's  History  of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  chapters  X. — xx.,  where  the  facts  above 
stated  are  coDfirinc»d  by  proofs.  Additional  testimonies  to  the  late  date  and  imper- 
^  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  Chinese,  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  and  au- 
thontiss  collected  by  Bp.  Law,  in  his  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  243—245,  note  (z). 

3  CoBsolt  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Mr.  Paterson,  respecting  the  kings  of  Maga- 
daha  emperors  of  Hindoststn,  and  upon  the  epochs  of  Vicramaidityia  and  Salahanna., 
!n  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  ix. 

^  See  Expos,  du  Syst.  du  Monde,  by  Count  Laplace,  p.  330. 

^  See  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Bentley,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Surya-Siddhanta,  m 
the  C^kutU  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  p.  537,  and  the  Memoir  bv  the  same  author  on  tne 
AatroBomical  Systems  of  the  Hindoos,  ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  195. 
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Vedas  or  sacred  books,  judging  from  die  calendars  vfbich  are  con* 
joined  widi  them,  and  by  which  they  are  guided  in  their  refigious 
observances,  and  estimating  the  colures  indicated  in  these  calendars, 
may  perhaps  go  back  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  years, 
which  near^  coincides  with  tlie  epoch  of  Moses.^  Tet  the  Hindoos 
are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revolutions  which  have  affected  the 
globe,  as  their  theology  has  in  some  measure  consecrated  certain 
successive  destructions  which  its  surface  has  already  undergone,  and 
b  still  doomed  to  experience ;  and  they  only  carry  back  the  last  of 
those,  which  have  already  happened,  about  five  thousand  years  ;^ 
besides  which,  one  of  tliese  revolutions  is  described  in  terms  nearty 
corresponding  with  the  account  given  by  Moses.'  It  is  also  ver^- 
remarkable,  diat  the  epoch,  at  which  they  fix  the  conunencement  of 
tlie  reigns  of  their  first  human  sovereigns  of  the  race  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  is  nearly  the  same  at  which  tlie  antient  autliors  of  the  west 
have  placed  the  origin  of  tlie  As^rian  monarchy,  ^or  about  four  thou- 
sand years  ago.'^ 

From  all  which  particulars  it  is  evident  how  little  credit  b  to  be 
riveit  to  the  pretences  which  the  several  nations  among  the  heathens 
nave  made  to  antiquity,  without  any  ground  firom  history,  but  upon 
uncertain  calculations  of  astronomy,  in  which  science  they  actually 
had  but  litde  or  no  skill. 

3.  The  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge  b  confirmed  by 
the  tradition  of  it,  which  universally  obtamed.  If  such  an  event 
had  ever  happened,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  some  traces  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  records  of  pagan  nations  as  well  as  in  those  of* 
Scripture.     Indeed  it  is  scarcely  probaUe,  not  to  say  possible,  that 

1  See  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  upon  the  Vedaa,  and  puticulaxly  p.  493.  in 
the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  viii. 

S  Voyage  to  India  by  M.  le  Gentil,  i.  23.'^.  Bentley  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs, 
▼ol.  iz.  p.li22.  Faterson  in  ditto,  ibid.  p.  86. 

3  Sir  lYilUam  Jones  says,  **  We  may  fix  the  time  of  Bnddah,  or  the  nmth  great 
incarnation  of  VisfauaU)  in  the  year  iOl4  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Canmi- 
rians,  who  boast  of  bis  descent  in  their  kingdom,  assert  that  he  appeared  on  earth 

about  two  centuries  after   Cbrishna,  the  Indian  Apollo. We  hare 

therefore  determined  another  interesting  epoch,  by  fixing  the  age  of  Chishna  near 
the  year  1214  before  Christ.  As  the  three  first  avatars  or  descents  of  Vishnu,  re- 
late  no  less  clearly  to  an  universal  deluge,  in  which  eight  persons  onl^  were  saved, 
than  tlie  fourth.and  fifth  do  to  the  puni^ment  of  impi^y  and  the  humiliation  of  tho 
proud ',  we  may  for  the  present  assume  that  the  second,  or  silver  age  of  the  Hin- 
doos, was  subsequent  to  the  dispersion  firom  Babel ;  so  that  we  have  only  a  dark 
interval  of  about  a  thousand  years,  which  were  eroploved  in  the  settlement  of  na- 
tions, and  the  cultivation  of  civilised  society."  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  L  29. 
London,  1799.  4to. 

4  Cuvier*s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  156—159.  Th»  extravagant  prioritYclaini- 
ed  for  the  Hindoo  rteorda  and  sciences  over  the  writings  of  Moses  by  M.  Bailly 
and  some  other  modem  infidel  writers,  has  been  fiUly  disproved  by  Count  Laplaee, 
in  his  Exposition  du  Syst^me  du  Monde,  pp.  S93, 294.  4to.  or  voL  ii.  pp.  253,  254. 
of  Mr.  Pond's  English  translation ;  and  by  Capt.  Wilfocd,  and  Mr.  Bonilev,  in 
their  elaborate  Memoirs  on  Hindoo  Chronokiffy,  mserted  in  the  fifth  v<^ume  or  the 
Calcutta  Memoirs  or  Asiatic  Researches.  The  subject  is  also  considered  by  Mr. 
Carwithen  in  the  second  of  his  Hampton  Lectures ;  but  the  most  eompendioas  view 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Nares's  Bainptan  Lectures,  pp.  232—227,  and  eepeeia!ly 
his  lucid  and  satisfactory  note,  pp.  256—273 ;  which,  depetuKng  upon  miliute  eal« 
coltttions  and  deductions,  will  not  admit  of  abridgment. 
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the  knowledge  of  so  great  a  calamity  should .  be  utterly  lost  to  th^ 
rest  of  the  world,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  Jewish  nation  alone. 
We  find,  however,  that  tliis  is  by  no  means  the  case  :  a  tradition  of 
the  deluge,  in  many  respects  accurately  coinciding  with  the  Mosaic 
account  of  it»  has  been  preserved  almost  universally  among  the  an- 
cient nations.  It  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  fact  concerning  the 
deluge,  that  the  memory  of  most  all  nations  ends  in  the  history  of  it, 
even  of  those  nations  which  were  unknown  until  they  were  discover- 
ed by  enterprising  voyagers  and  traveUers ;  and  that  the  traditions  of 
die  deluge  were  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gen- 
tile world.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  further  wd  go  back,  the 
more  vivid  the  traces  appear,  especially  in  tliose  countries  which 
were  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  reverse  of  this  would  hap- 
pen, if  the  whole  were  originally  a  fable.  The  history  would  not 
anty  be  less  widely  diffused ;  but,  the  more  remote  our  researches, 
the  less  light  we  should  obtain }  and  however  we  might  straiti  our 
sight,  the  objects  would  by  degrees  grow  faint,  and  the  scene  would 
terminate  m  clouds  and  darkness.  Besides,  there  would  not  have 
been  that  correspondence  and  harmony  in  the  traditions  of  difierent 
natiQiis,  which  so  plainly  subsisted  among  them :  now  this  could  not 
be  the  result  of  chance,  but  must  necessarily  have  arisen  from  the 
same  history  being  universally  acknowledged.  These  evidences  are 
derived  to  us  from  people  who  were  of  different  ages  and  countries, 
and,  in  consequence,  widely  separated  from  each  other :  and,  what 
is  extraordinary,  they  did  not  know,  in  many  instances,  the  purport 
of  die  data  vrtich  they  transmitted,  nor  tlie  value  and  consequence 
of  their  intelh'gence.  In  their  mythology  they  adhered  to  the  letter, 
widiout  considering  the  meaning  ;  and  acquiesced  in  the  hierc^ly- 
phic,  though  thev  were  strangers  to  the  purport  of  it.  With  respect 
lo  oursefares,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance,  not  only  that  these  his- 
tories have  been  transmitted  to  us,  but  also  that,  after  an  interval  of 
so  bag  a  date,  we  should  be  able  to  see  into  the  hidden  mystery,  and 
fiom  mese  crude  materials  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  truths.  We 
now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  these  traditional 
oarratives. 

Thus  Berosus,  the  Chaldsan  historian,  foUowing  the  most  antient 
writings,  as  Josephus  affirms,^  has  related  the  same  things  as  Moses, 
of  the  deluee,  and  of  mankind  perishing  in  it,  and  likewise  of  the  ark 
in  which  Jfochus,  the  restorer  of  the  human  race,  was  preserved,  be- 
bg  carried  to  the  summit  of  the  Armenian  mountains.  Hieronymus 
die  Egyptian,  who  wrote  the  antiquities  of  the  PhoBuicians,  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus,  and  many  others,  mention  these  things,  as  Josephus^ 
also  testifies.  Further,  there  b  a  fragment  preserved  of  ^  Abydenus, 
an  antient  Assyrian  historian,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  deluge 
beii^  foretold,  before  it  happened,  and  of  the  birds  being  sent  forth 
three  different  timfss  to  see  whether  the  earth  was  dried,  and  of  the 

1  Jaeephtia  eontn  Apxon.  lib.  i.  $  19.  edit.  Hadson. 

a  Joseph.  Aiiti<i.  Ub.  i.  cm.  3. 

3  Abyd.  in  Euaeb.  Prop. Erang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  13.  edit  Vigeri. 
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ark,  bemg  driven  mio  Armenia.  He  and  others  i^ree  widi  Moaes  in 
the  main  circumstances,  but  in  lesser  particulars  sometimes  aduherate 
the  truth  with  fabulous  mixtures.  Alexander  Pdyhistor,  another  an- 
tient  historian,  is  cited  by  CyriP  of  Alexandria,  together  with  Abyde- 
nus,  and  both  to  the  same  purpose.  He  says,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Xisuthrus  (the  same  as  Noah)  was  the  great  dehige  ;  that  Xisuthrus 
was  saved,  Saturn  having  predicted  to  him  what  should  happen,  and 
that  be  ought  to  build  an  ark,  and,  together  with  the  fowls  and  creep- 
ing things,  and  cattle,  to  sail  in  it.  . 

Among  the  Greeks,  Plato'  mentions  the  great  deluge,  b  wluch  the 
cities  were  destroyed,  and  useful  arts  were  lost ;  and  suggests  that 
there  was  a  great  and  universal  deluge  before  the  particular  inunda- 
tions celebrated  by  the  Grecians.  He  plainly  thought  that  there  bad 
been  several  deluges,  but  one  greater  than  the  rest.  Moreover,  it 
was  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  as^  Diodorus  informs  us,  diat 
most  living  creatures  perished  in  the  deluge,  which  was  in  Deucalion's 
time.  Ovid  V  description  of  Deucalion's  flood  b  so  weO  known  and 
remembered  bv  every  scholar,  that  it  is  needless  to  point  out  its  idea- 
tipr  with  Noah's  flood  to  any  one  who  has  received  the  least  tincture 
of  letters.  Plutarch,^  in  his  treatise  of  the  sagaci^  of  animals  ob- 
serves, that  a  dove  was  sent  out  by  Deucalion,  which  entering  into 
the  ark  s^n,  was  a  sign  of  the  continuance  of  the  flood,  but  after- 
wards fljring  away,  was  a  sign  of  serene  weather.  Homer  also  pfaunty 
alludes  to  the  particular  of  the  rainbow,  by^  calling  it  a  iign  or  tokff^ 
to  men,  rsga^  ^goitw  cn^guwunt. 

Lucian  mendons^  more  than  once  the  great  deluge  in  Deucalion's 
time,  and  the  ark  which  preserved  the  small  remnant  o(  human  kind. 
He  describes  also  the  particulars  of  Deucalion's  flood  after  die  ex- 
ample of  Noah's  flood :  the  present  race  of  men  was  not  the  first,  but 
the  former  generation  was  all  destroyed,  this  second  race  sprang  from 
Deucalion  :  the  former  was  a  wicked  and  profligate  generatk>n,  for 
vrtiich  reason  this  great  calamity  befel  them :  the  earth  gave  icxth 
abundance  of  water,  great  showers  of  rain  fell,  and  the  rivers  increased, 
and  the  sea  swelled  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  things  were  water,  and 
all  men  perished  :  Deucalion  alone  was  left  for  a  second  generation, 
on  account  of  his  prudence  and  piety ;  and  he  was  preserved  in  this 
manner ;  he  built  a  great  ark,  and  entered  into  it,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  to  him  swine,  and  horses,  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and 
all  other  creatures  which  the  earth  mamtains,  came  in  pairs :  he  re- 
ceived them  all,  and  they  hurt  him  not;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
by  divine  instinct  great  friendship  among  them,  and  they  sailed  all 
together  in  the  same  ark,  as  long  as  the  water  prevailed.  At  the 
beginning  and  m  the  conclusion,  he  professes  to  have  received  this 

1  CttiI  cooira  Jul.  lib.  i.  p.  6.  edit.  Spanhemii. 

9  Plato  de  1m.  lib.  iii.  p.  677.  torn.  ii.    Timeus,  p.  23.  torn.  ui.  edit.  Senrni. 

3  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  edit.  Rhodomani.  *  Ovid.  Metamor.  tib.  i. 

5  Plutarch,  de  Solertia  Animalium,  p.  968.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Paris,  1684. 

6  niad.  M.  28.  '^  ^ 

7  Lucian  in  Timon,  p.  69.    De  Saltatione,  p,  930.  torn.  i.  et  de  Syria  De*,  PP 
683, 883.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Benedicti.  ^ 
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account  fiom  the  Grecians,  so  that  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  borrow- 
ing it  fixNS  Scripture.^ 

Tlie  orthodox  anaong  the  antient  Persians,  believed  a  deluge,  and 
that  it  was  universal,  and  overwhehned  the  whole  earth.  Similar 
traditioDS  have  prevailed  in  the  East  among  the  Hindoos,  Burmans, 
and  Chmese :  of  these,  the  tradition  of  the  Chmese  is  particularly 
worthy  of  note,  as  it  not  only  refers,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
the  dehige  itself,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  it.  The  same  tradition  of  a 
general  flood  is  also  to  be  traced  among  the  antient  Goths  and  Druids, 
as  weD  as  among  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  and  Nicara- 
guans;  to  whom  may  be  added  the  very  lately  discovered  inhabitants 
of  Western  Caledonia,^  the  Otaheiteans  before  their  conversion  to 
Cfarisdani^,  and  also  the  Sandwich  Islanders.^ 

From  these  various  evidences  it  is  manifest,  that  the  heathens  were 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  universal 
deluge ;  that  their  traditions  (though  largely  blended  with  fable)  bear 
a  su^dx^  resemblance  to  the  narrauve  of  Moses ;  and  that  the  moral 
certaintjr  of  that  great  event  is  established  on  a  basis  sufficiently  firm 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  cavils  of  scepticism.  Instead,  therefore,  of  as- 
sertuig  (as  it  has  recendy  been  asserted,  contrary  to  all  the  evidence 
famished  by  natural  and  civil  history),  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  delude  ever  took  place,  —  "  let 
the  ii^enuity  of  unbelief  ^it  account  satisfactorily  for  this  universal 
agreement  of  the  pagan  world,  and  she  may  then,  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  plausibility,  impeach  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  narrative  of  the 

Notwithstanding  all  these  tesdmonies,  die  Mosaic  history  of  the  de- 
luge has  been  objected  to,  as  an  improbable  event  contrary  to  matter 
effect  — 

1.  On  the  ground  that  the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15, 16.)  could  not  contain 
an  die  animals  now  found  upon  the  earth,  together  with  the  proper 
provisions  for  them  during  the  time  of  the  delude  :  but  this,  on  accu- 
rate computiadon,  has  been  proved  to  be  otherwise  f  so  that  what  was 

>  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  188—191. 

*  fitannan's  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Western  Caledonia,  abridged  iH 
the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  415. 

3  The  above  noticed  traditions  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber's  Hone  Mosai- 
ce,  voL  L  pp.  96-— 136.  with  references  to  various  authorities  for  each.  Mr.  Brv- 
>ol*i  Analysis  of  Antient  ^^ologv  (3  vols.  4to.  or  6  vols.  8vo.),  however,  is  tna 
completest  work  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge,  as  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the 
iatienti ;  an  abstraet  of  his  system  is  given  in  the  Encyclopedias,  Britannica  and 
Perthenns,  article  Delude.  Dr.  Hales  has  concentrated  the  more  important  geo- 
lofical  &cts  in  Ids  Analysis  of  Chronology,  yol.  i.'pp.  3S7 — 337.  But  the  reader 
wm>  is  doiirons  of  prosecuting  this  subject,  is  referred  to  Mr.  Howard's  History  of 
the  Earth  and  Majuund,  4to. ;  Mr.  Kirwan's  Memoirs,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vols.  v.  vi.  and  viii. ;  to  Mr.  Townsend^s  elaborate  work  on 
the  Character  of  Moees  as  an  Historian,  4to. ;  or  to  Mr.  Parkinson's  Organic  Be- 
maias  sf  a  Former  World,  4  vols.  4to. ;  and  especially  to  M.  Cuvier's  great  work 
on  ll»  taae  subject,  of  which  Professor  Jameson  has  given  an  interestmg  abstract 
>t  the  9tti  of  Mif.  Kerr's  translation  of  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
pp.  22d— j)67.  Some  very  acute  remarks  and  proo&  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge, 
are  also  to  be  found  in  X>r.  Nares's  Bampton  Lectures,  serm.  vi.  pp.  393.  et  seq. 

♦  Faber's  Hor«B  Mosaic®,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  .  , . 
5  The  dimensiont  of  the  wk  were  three  hundred  cubits  in  length,  fifty  m  weaoin> 
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thought  an  objection,  becomes  even  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic*  history. 

2.  As  the  same  causes  must  always  produce  the  same  effects,  it  k 
objected  as  an  absurdity  in  the  Mosaic  history,  (Gen.  ix.  13.)  to 
speak  of  the  rainbow  as  formed  nfier  the  flood,  and  as  the  sign  of  a 
covenant  then  made  ;  because,  as  that  phenomenon  results  from  the 
immutable  laic's  of  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  die  son's  rays  in 
drops  of  falling  rain,  it  is  certain  that  the  rainbow  must  have  been 
occasionally  exhibited  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But  the 
original  does  not  say  that  God  set  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds.  The 
word  translated,  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  may  be  (as  indeed  k 
ought  to  be)  rendered,  with  great  propriety,  I  do  appoint  my  bow  in 
the  doud,  to  be  a  sign  or  token  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth ;  and  a  fit  sign  it  certainly  was,  because  the  patriarch  knew 
that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  rambow,  but  when  there  is 
sunshine  as  well  as  rain."  '^  Wliat  purpose  then  was  served  by  the 
rambow  i  The  very  best  purpose,  so  well  expressed  by  the  sacred 
historian,  when  he  represents  God  as  saying.  This  is  the  token  of  the 
covenant  J  which  IioQl  make  between  me  and  you,  and  every  living 
creature  that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual  generations  ;  for  natural 
and  inanimate  objects,  —  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of  stones,  —  were 
considered  as  tokens,  and  even  a  kind  of  wimesses,  in  the  contracts 
of  all  the  civilised  nations  of  remote  andquity.  Of  this  we  have 
several  instances  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  surely  not 
one  so  apposite  as  that  of  the  rainbow.  Noah  and  bis  sons  un- 
doubtedly knew,  — either  by  the  science  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
or  by  the  immediate  teacliing  of  God,  —  that  the  rainbow  is  a  phy- 
sical proof,  as  long  as  it  is  seen,  diat  a  general  deluge  is  not  to  be 
dreaded  :  and  tlierefore,  if  their  minds,  filled  with  terrtH*  and  astonish- 
ment at  what  they  had  escaped,  shoidd  ever  have  become  fearfully 
apprehensive  of  a  future  deluge,  the  sight  of  the  bow  would  immedi- 
ately dissipate  their  fears.  The  science  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  which 
taught  them  the  physical  connection  of  the  sign,  and  the  thing  agni** 
fied,  was  soon  lost,  with  other  truths  of  greater  importance,  whentbeir 
descendants  were  scattered  in  small  tribes  over  the  face  of  the  whole 

•ad  thirty  in  height ;  and  it  conusted  of  three  stories  or  floors.  Reckoning  the 
eabit  at  eighteen  inches,  Dr.  Hales  proves  the  ark  to  have  been  of  the  burthen 
of  42,413  tons.  ''  A  first  rate  man  of  war  is  between  2J300  and  9,300  tons :  and 
consequently,  the  ark  had  the  capacity  or  stowage  of  eighteen  of  snch  dtips,  the 
largest  in  present  ase»  and  might  carry  20^00  men,  with  proyisions  for  six  months, 
besides  the  weight  of  1,800  cannons,  and  of  all  military  stores.  Can  toe  douH  «f 
its  heing  st^jfieimU  to  contain  eight  persons j  and  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pair  of  four-footed  animals;  a  number  to  tehich,  aeeording  to  M.  Bufon^ 
aH  the  various  dtstina  species  may  be  reduced,  together  with  all  the  subsistence 
necessary  for  a  twelvemonth  ?"  To  these  are  to  be  added  all  the  ibwb  of  the  air, 
and  such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under  water.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  328.  Other  calculations  have  been  made,  to  show  that  the 
ark  was  oFsufBcient  capacity  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed ;  bat  as 
they  are  Ifrger  than  that  above  given,  they  are  here  designedly  omitted.  See,  how- 
ever, Bp.  WDkins's  Essay  towards  a  Real  Cliaracter  and  a  Philosophical  Language, 
part  ii  c.  6.  $  6.  pp.  1G2— 168.  Calmet's,  Robinson^s,  or  Jones's  Dictionaries  ofUie 
Bible,  article  Arkf  and  Taylor's  Scripture  Illustrated,  Expository  Index,  p.  18. 
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earth :  but  the  remembrance  of  the  flood,  as  well  as  some  confused 
notkns  of  die  rainbow  being  a  kind  of  information  irom  the  gods  to 
men,  appear  to  have  been  preserved  by  tradition  among  all  nations : 
and  thcKisands  of  pious  Christians,  witliout  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
physical  causes  of  the  rainbow,  consider  it  at  this  day  as  a  token,  and 
even  a  pledge  (as  in  truth  it  is),  that  the  eartli  will  not  again  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  deluge."^ 

3.  In  OTder  to  invaUdate  die  Mosaic  history,  it  has  been  contended,, 
that  if  all  mankind  sprung  from  Noah,  the  second  parent  of  the  hu- 
man race,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  tlie  origin  of  the  blacks^  if 
the  patriarch  and  his  wife  were  white.  But  this  difference  in  colour 
does  not  invalidate  the  narrative  of  Moses  :  for  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  local  circumstances  of  air,  wa- 
ter, fix)d,  customs,  &c.  are  sufiicient  to  accoimt  for  the  dissimilarity 
ivUch  is  discovered  in  the  appearance  of  diflerent  nations.  If  dogs^ 
taken  to  the  frigid  zone,  grow  shaggy ;  and  if  sheep,  transported  to 
the  torrid  zone,  exchange  their  wool  for  hair,  why  may  not  the  human 
species  gradually  partake  of  tlie  influence  of  climate  ?  as  experience 
sixms  tbit  it  does.^ 

Man  was  formed  to  reside  in  all  climates.  "  Man,"  says  an 
eminent  naturalist,^  who  was  by  no  means  a  bigot  in  favour  of  the 
Scripture  historv, "  tliough  white  in  Europe,  black  in  Africa,  yeUow 
ID  Ajiia,  and  red  in  America,  is  still  the  same  animal,  tinged  only  with 
the  cobur  of  the  climate.  Where  the  heat  is  excessive,  as  in  Guinea 
and  Senegal,  the  people  are  perfectly  black ;  where  less  excessive, 
as  in  Abyssinia,  tlie  people  are  less  black  ;  where  it  is  more  tempe- 
rate, as  in  Barbary  and  Arabia,  they  are  brown ;  and  where  mild,  as 
m  Europe  and  in  Lesser  Asia,  they  are  fair."  In  further  corrobora- 
tkn  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  human  complexkin,  we  may 
remark,  that  there  is  a  colony  of  Jews,  who  have  been  setded  at  Co- 
diin  on  the  Malabar  coast  from  a  very  remote  perbd,  of  which  they 
have  kst  the  memory.  Though  origmally  a  fair  people  from  Pales- 
tme,  and  from  their  customs  preserving  themselves  unmixed,  they  are 
WW  become  as  black  as  the  other  Malabarians,  who  are  scarcely  a 
ihade  lighter  than  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  Benin,  or  Angola.  At 
Cejrkm  also,  the  Portuguese,  who  settled  there  only  a  few  centuries 
ago,  are  become  blacker  than  the  natives :  and  the  Portuguese,  who 
s^ed  near  the  Mundingoes,  about  three  hundred  years  since,  differ 

t  Ba.  Glei^'a  edition  of  StackhooBe^s  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  204,  note. 

S  The  testimony  of  M.  He  Pa^^,  who  himself  experienced  this  cnange,  is  par- 
ticalarly  worthy  of  notiee.  In  his  travels  romid  the  world,  during  the  year  1767 — 
1771,  speaking  of  his  passage  over  the  Great  Desert,  he  says,  —  "The  tribes, 
which  frequent  the  middle  of  the  desert,  have  locks  somewhat  crisped,  extremely 
■htt,  and  approaching  the  Woolly  hair  of  the  negro.  My  ovm,  during  the  short  pe- 
riod of  my  travels  in  those  regions,  became  more  dry  and  delicate  than  usual,  and 
teceiviog  little  nourishment,  n-om  a  checked  perspiration,'  showed  a  disposition  to 


*stmu  the  same  frizzled  and  V)ooUy  appearance :  an  entire  failure  of  moisture, 
*iid  the  exeeasive  heat  of  climate  by  wnich  it  was  occasioned,  seem  to  be  the  prin* 
cipal  causes  of  those  symptoms  -,  my  blood  was  become  extremely  dry,  and  my 
^^mfltxisnmtUmgtk^eredliuUfi'omthatofa  Hindoo  or  ^ra6.'^— Do  P«4f««' 
Vovans,  oited  in  Dr.  Cveleigh's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  376.  392. 

••  C*onnt  Raffrtn 
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so  little  firom  them  as  to  be  called  negroes^  which  thej  resent  as  a 
bigh  indignity. 

In  shorty  to  adopt  the  memorable  conclusion  of  the  indefatigable 
philosopher  above  cited,  (who  deduced  it  after  a  minute  inquiry  from 
a  great  number  of  the  best  attested  obser\'ations) :  —  "  From  every 
circumstance  proof  may  be  obtained,  that  mankind  are  not  composed 
of  species  essentially  different  from  each  other ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  originally  but  one  individual  species  of  men,  which,  after 
being  multiplied  and  diffused  over  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  un- 
derwent various  changes,  from  die  influence  of  climate,  frt)m  the  dif- 
ference of  food  and  the  mode  of  living,  from  epidemical  disorders,  as 
also  from  the  intermixture,  varied  ad  infinitumj  of  individuals  more 
•r  less  resembling  each  other ;  that  these  alterations  were  at  first  less 
considerable  and  confined  to  individuals ;  that  afterwards,  firom  the 
condnued  action  of  the  above  causes  becoming  more  general,  more 
sensible,  and  more  fixed,  they  formed  varieties  of  the  species ;  and 
that  diese  varieties  have  been  and  still  are  perpetuated  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  in  the  same  manner  as  certam  disorders  and  certain 
maladies  pass  from  parents  to  their  children."^ 

4.  The  peopling  of  America  and  of  several  islands,  in  which  mis- 
chievous  terrestrial  animals  are  found,  has  also  been  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection against  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  and  consequently  against 
Uie  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  history.  But  modem  geographical  dis- 
coveries have  removed  the  weight  of  this  objection.  Tne  straits, 
which  divide  North  America  from  Tartary,  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit 
a  very  easy  passage  from  one  tontment  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  might  even  have  been  united  by  an  isthmus, 
which  the  combined  influence  of  time  and  the  waves  has  demolished. 
The  resemblance  found  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  that  passage  and  their  uncivilised  state  and  rude  ignorance  of  the 
arts,  prove  ibem  to  have  had  one  common  origin.^  So  fully  con- 
vinced was  M.  Buffon  of  this  fact,  long  before  the  last  and  most 
ifnportant  discoveri^  on  the  subject,^  that  he  declares  he  has  ^^no 

1  Buffon'a  Nat.  Hist.  y<A.  i.  p.  291.  (Kenrick's  and  Murdoch's  translation.)  Dr. 
Halei  has  coUected  a  namber  of  very  important  observations,  confirming  the  above 
remarks,  and  vindicatory  to  tlie  Mosaic  narrative,  in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  i..pp.  358—363.  See  also  Dr.  Mitcheirs  Papor  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, vol.  xHii.  p.  102.  Prof.  Zimmermann's '  Histoire  Geographique  de  rHonune,' 
4to.  But  the  tuUest  discussion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  American  professor.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  entitled  an  <  Essay 
on  the  canses  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in  the  Human  Species,' 
8vo.  London,  17^.  An  abstract  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  these  works  may  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopsdia,  vol.  tx-  article  Complexkm.  The  descent  of  man- 
kind from  a  single  pair  is  clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Records  of  the  Creation,  vol.  i.  pp.  286—317. 

9  The  Esquimeaux  resemble  their  neighbours  on  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Europe ;  and  the  same  resemblance  is  abo  found  to  subsist  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north-east  of  Asia,  and  both  the  Americans  opposite  to  them,  and  all  the 
other  Americans  except  those  few  tribes,  which,  together  with  the  Esqoimeaox, 
i4>pear  to  have  descended  from  the  Greenlanders.  Robertson's  History  of  Ameri- 
ca, vol.  ii.  pp.  45—49. 

3  Those  of  Captains  Cook  and  King.  The  latter  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  at 
the  sam^  moment j  the  coasU  of  Asia  and  America.  Cook  and  King's  Voyages, 
vol.  iii.  p.  344. 
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doubt,  independently  of  every  theological  consideration,  that  the  origm 
of  the  Americans  is  the  same  with  our  own."^ 

The  parts  of  the  new  world  which  are  disjoined  from  the  odiers, 
and  which  have  been  represented  by  ignorance  and  infidelity  as  vast 
continents,  are  by  the  most  recent  and  complete  researches,  reduced 
to  a  fev  inconsiderable  islands  f  whose  inhabitants  were,  in  all  pro* 
bahility,  conveyed  to  their  present  settlements  from  islands^  adjacent 
to  the  a»tinent  of  Asia,  from  which  continent  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  world  (excepting  the  Esquimeaux  and  a  few  other  American 
tribes  that  are  evidently  descended  from  the  Greenlanders),  have 
Dieted.  Nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  their  migration,  when  we  consider  tliat  this  event 
probably  happened  at  no  great  distance  from  the  time  when  our  own 
ancestcns  set  out  from  the  same  regions,  to  people  the  western  world, 
by  an  opposite  route.^ 

VQ.  The  first  remarkable  occurrence  after  the  flood  was  the  at- 
tempt to  build  the  tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1 — 4) ;  and  this  is  not 
omitted  in  pagan  records.  Berosus,  the  Chaldee  historian,  mentions 
it,  widi  the  foUowing  additional  circumstances,  that  it  was  erected  by 
giants,  who  waged  war  against  the  gods,  and  were  at  length  dis- 
persed, and  that  the  edifice  was  beaten  down  by  a  great  wind.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  the  building  of  this  tower  is  also  mentioned  by 
Hestiasus,  and  by  one  of  the  antient  sybils,^  and  also,  as  Eusebius 
in&nns  us,  by  Abydenus  and  Eupolemus.^  The  tower  of  Belus, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  b,  in  all  probability,  the  tower  of  Babel, 
repaired  by  Behis  II.,  king  of  Babylon,,  who  is  frequently  confound- 
ed by  the  antient  historians  with  Belus  I.,  or  Ninurod.  That  it  was 
constructed  with  burnt  bricks  and  bitumen  (as  we  read  in  Gen.  xi.  3.), 
b  attested  by  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius,  Vitruvius,  and  other  heathen 
writers,  and  also  by  the  relations  of  modem  travellers,  who  have  de- 
scribed its  ruins.' 

Vm.  The  history  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is 

1  Boffoo's  Nat.  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  229. 

3  New  HoUand,  though  very  considerable  in  size,  is  not  at  aU  so  in  its  popula- 


tion.   It  was,  however /Known  in  part  before  the  other  islands  above  referred  to. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  all  derived  from  the 
Malays.  See  the  Introduction  to  Cook's  aad  King's  Voyages,  vol.  I.  pp.  Ixzi. — 
luih.  4to.  and  also  pp.  116. 202. 

^  Dr.  EveleigVs  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  282.  ResDectinff  the  peoplin|[  of  North 
America,  the  reader  may  consult  the  researches  of  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History 
of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  &— 40,  and  tlio  Abbe  Claviffero,  in  his  History  of  Mexico, 
tnnalated  by  Mr.  CuUen,  vol.  ii.  dissertation  i.  There  are  also  some  valuable 
bints  on  the  orijgin  of  the  North  American  Indians,  in  *  A  Discourse  on  the  Reli* 
fun  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  delivered  before  the  New  York  Histo- 
rical Society,  by  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  D.  D.*  [Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  and 
lately  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  at 
New  York.]  8vo.  New  York,  1820. 

A  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  (al.  c.  5.)  $  3. 

^  Eusebius,  de  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  iz.  c.  14. 

"*  The  testimonies  uiove  noticed  are  nven  at  length  by  Mr.  Faber,  Horn  Mo- 
saiiae,  toI.  i.  pp.  146—170.  See  also  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  350— ^» 
■Qd  Mr.  Rlch*s  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babyk>n,  Bvo.  1818 ;  and  puticularly  Sir 
R.  K.  Potter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c^  vol.  ii.  op.  306—332.  where  these 
raiw  are  deeeribod  as  they  appeared  in  November,  181d. 
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expressly  attested  by  Diodonis  Siculus,  Strabo,  Solimis,  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  and  Josephus ;  whose  accounts  mainly  agree  with  the  Alosaic 
narratrre ;  and  their  reports,  concerning  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  are  confirmed  in  all  material  points  by  the  rdations  of 
modern  travellers.^ 

IX.  Berosus,  Alexander  Polyhistor  firom  Eupokmus  and  Meb 
(writers  more  antient  tlian  himself),  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Arta- 
panus,  and  other  antient  historians  cited  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius, 
make  express  and  honourable  mention  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  Joseph,  agreeing  with  the  accounts  of  Moses:  and  Josephus 
states  that  Hecatsus  wrote  a  book  concerning  Abraham,  which  was 
extant  m  his  time,  tliough  it  is  now  lost.^ 

X.  That  Moses  was  not  a  mythological  person  (as  has  recently 
been  affirmed,  contrary  to  all  history),  but  a  real  character  and  an 
eminent  legislator,  we  have  already  shown  in  a  preceding  page.^ 
To  the  testimonies  there  adduced  we  may  add,  that  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  i^gypt,  and  their  miraculous  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  is  attested  by  Berosus,  Artapanus,  Suraho,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Numenius,  Justin,  and  Tacitus.  Of  these,  the  tesdmonies 
of  Artapanus  and  Diodorus  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Ac- 
cording to  Artapanus,  the  Heli(^litans  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea :  ^'  The  king  of  Egypt,  as  soon  as 
the  Jews  had  departed  from  his  country,  pursued  them  with  an 
immense  army,  bearing  along  with  him  the  consecrated  animals. 
But  Moses  having  by  the  divine  command  struck  the  waters  with 
his  rod,  they  parted  asunder,  and  afforded  a  firee  passage  to  the 
Israelites.  The  Egyptians  attempted  to  follow  them,  when  fire 
suddenly  flashed  in  theu*  faces,  and  the  sea,  returning  to  its  usual 
channel,  brought  an  universal  destruction  upon  their  army."*  A 
similar  tradition,  though  less  minutely  particular,  is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus,  as  subsisting  even  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  relates, 
that  among  the  Ichthyophagi,  the  natives  of  the  spot,  a  tradition  is 
given,  which  is  preserved  from  their  ancestors,  that  by  a  ^at  ebb 
of  the  waters,  the  whole  bosom  of  the  gulph  became  dry,  discbsing 
its  weeds,  the  sea  rolling  upon  tlie  opposite  shore.  But  the  bare 
earth  baving  been  rendered  visible  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  the  tide  returning  in  its  strength  restored  the  passage  once 
more  to  its  former  condition."*  Nor  is  tlie  old  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try even  yet  extinct.     According  to  a  learned  and  respectable  mo- 

1  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ziz.  c.  98.  torn.  viii.  pp.  418—421.  edit.  Bipont.  Strabo.  lib.  xn. 
pp.  1087, 1088.  edit.  Ozon.  SolinuB,  c.  26.  Tacitiu,  Hist.  lib.  ▼.  c.  6.  (al.  7) 
Pliny,  HiBt.  Nat.  lib,  v.  c.  16.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  15.  Josephus,  de  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  iv.cTiii- 
5  4.    Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  171— 174. 

a  Joeephos,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  Euaebius,  Prep.  Evan^.  lib.  iz.  c.  17—23.  Tba 
passaffes  above  referred  to  are  given  at  leng;t]i  in  Mr.  Faber'a  Horas  MoeaicCi  ^■ 

3  See  p.  58.  mpra. 

4  Ettsebius,  Pnop.  Evang.  lib.  iz.  c.  27.  This  circumstance  (Mr.  Faber  womAm) 
of  the  Egyptians  being  struck  with  Ughtning,  as  weU  aa  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
waves,  is  mentioned  in  Psal.  Izzvii.  17.,  although  unnoticed  in  the  Pentateuch. 

5  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  c.  39.  (vol.  iii.  p.  279.  edit.  Bipont.) 
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dem  tra?eBery  the  inhabitants  of  Corondel  and  its  neighbourhood  (on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  Sea)  to  this  day  preserve  tlie  remem- 
brance of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites ;  which  event  is  further 
confirmed  l^  the  Red  Sea  being  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers, 
the  ^^  tea  of  KolzUniy  that  is,  of  destruction."*  "  The  very  country 
indeed,  where  the  event  is  said  to  have  happened,  bears  testimony  in 
some  degree  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  narrative.  Still  is  the 
scriptural  Etham  denominated  Etti;  the  wilderness  of  ShuTj  the 
mountain  of  Sinai^  and  the  country  of  Paran,  are  still  known  by  the 
same  names  f  and  Marahy  Elath^  and  Midian  are  still  familiar  to 
die  ears  of  the  Arabs.  The  grove  of  Elim  yet  remains ;  and  its 
twelve  fountains  have  neither  decreased  nor  dinunished  in  number, 
ance  the  days  of  Moses."® 

XI.  Further,  the  heathen  writers  borrowed  images  from  the  ac- 
counts communicated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  attributed  to  their  deities 
distinctions  similar  to  those  which  are  ascribed  to  tlie  Divine  Majesty, 
when  God  manifested  himself  to  the  world,  l^us,  both  poets  and 
historians  represented  the  heathen  deities  to  be  veiled  in  clouds,  as 
Jehovah  appeared. 

Many  of  their  religious  institutions  were  Kkewise  evidently  derived 
from  the  Mosaic  appointments,  as  that  of  marriage  and  the  observance 
of  stated  days,  particularly  of  the  sabbath,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and,  indeed,  among  almost  ail  nations.  The  rite  of  circum- 
ciskn,  which  was  appointed  by  God  as  a  sign  of  a  distincdve  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  and  designed  to  be  expressive  of  spiritual  purity,^ 
was  adopted  by  several  nations  not  descended  from  that  patriarch,  tis 
the  Elgyptians,  Colchians,  and  others.^ 

There  are  likewise  other  particulars  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Rp- 
mans  appear  to  have  borrowed  customs  from  the  Jews.  Tlius 
Solon^  conformably  to  the  Jewish  practice,  decreed  that  the  time  of 

1  Dr.  Shaw^B  Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.    Edinb. 
1806. 
«Nielmhr'»  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  189. 191. 

3  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  189 — 191.  See  also  Huet*8  Demonstratio  Evangolica,  prop. 
IT.  ToL  i.  pp.  73 — 153,,  where  very  numerous  additional  collateral  testunonies  are 
ghren  to  Uie  credibUity  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

4  Compare  Gen.  zvii.  12.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Phil.  iii.  3. 

^  A  modem  opposer  of  the  Bible  has  termed,  contrary  to  all  history,  that  the 
Jews  borrowed  the  rite  of  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians.  From  an  obscure 
piSRge  in  Herodotus,  who  wrote  several  hundred  years  after  Moses,  (and  who 
colle<3ed  his  information  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  whose  extravagant  claims  to 
antimity  have  long  since  been  refuted),  some  learned  men  have  conjectured  that 
the  Hellrews  derived  it  from  the  Egyptians  ;  but  conjectures  are  not  proofii.  Ih* 
deed,  so  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  historical  traditions  or  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  fiUsehood  of  which  has  been  exposed  by  Sir  John  Marsham,  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  Egyptians  derived  it  from  the  Hebrews  or  Ishmaelites ; 
ahhough,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  way  in  which 
cireomcinon  became  established  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is^  moreover,  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  practice  of  this  rite  anion?  tlie  Hebrews  differed  very  considera- 
bly from  that  of  tne  Egyptians.  Among  the  former,  it  was  a  religious  ceremony 
performed  on  the  eigktk  day  afler  the  birth  of  the  male  child  ;  but  among  the  latter 
It  was  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanliness,  and  was  not  performed  until  the 
thirteenth  year,  and  then  upon  persons  of  both  sexes.  See  Marsham's  Chronicus 
Canon  iEgyptiacus,  and  Spencer,  de  Legibus  HebrfBorum. 
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die  sun  setting  on  tlie  mountains  siMxild  be  deemed  die  hst  hour  of 
the  day.  This  faiw  was  cofMed  into  the  laws  of  the  twelve  table^ 
and  observed  by  the  Romans ;  whose  laws  concerning  the  inherit 
tance  and  adoption  of  children,  retributi(Ni  in  punishment  of  cor- 
poreal injuries,  and  other  points,  seem  to  have  been  framed  oa 
principles  sanctioned  by  Moses :  and  traces  of  resemblance  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Roman  codes,  are  still  to  be  discovered  b  die 
Institutes  of  Justinian.  The  Jewish  custcnn  of  orphan  giris  mar^ 
lying  their  next  of  kin,  also  obtained  among  the  heath^^  The 
appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoils,  of  the  produce  of  lands, 
and  of  other  things,  to  religious  purposes,  is  mentioned  by  many 
pagan  writers.  Lycu^us  distributed  the  possession  of  lands  by 
lot,  and  rendered  them  inalienable.  Those  feasts,  in  which  ser«> 
vants  were  put  on  an  equality  with  their  masters,  were  apparently 
borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  from  the  feast  of  tabmiacles :  and  die 
reverence,  which  the  Jews  paid  to  the  sute  of  the  moon,  also  influ- 
enced the  Lacedemonians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  early- 
connected  with  the  Jews ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  super- 
sdtion,  havine  delayed  the  march  of  their  army  till  after  the  new 
moon,  were  thus  deprived  of  participating  in  the  honour  of  the  cele- 
brated batde  of  Marathon,  as  they  did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after  it 
had  taken  place.^ 

The  preceding  statements  and  facts  are  surety  sufficient  to  satisfy^ 
any  candid  inquirer,  that  the  jnrincipal  facts  related  in  the  books  oc 
Moses  do  not  depend  upon  his  solitaiy  testimony ;  but  that  they  are 
8q)ported  by  the  concurrent  vdce  of  all  nations.  Upon  what  prin* 
ciple  can  this  coincidence  be  accounted  fix',  if  Moses  had  not  oeea 
a  real  person,  and  if  the  events  recorded  by  him  had  not  actually 
occurred  ? 

Xn.  Many  other  things,  which  the  Old  Testament  relates  to 
have  happened,  subsequendy  to  the  giving  of  the  law  until  the  Ba- 
bylonish captiviQr,  are  to  be  found  among  profane  writers.  A  few 
<^  these  shall  be  adduced;— Thus,  the  circumstance  of  Jephtbah*s 
devoting  his  daughter,  eave  rise  to  the  story  of  Iphigema  bemg 
sacrificed  by  her  fatlier  Agamemnon. — The  story  of  ScyOa  having 
cut  off  the  purple  lock  of  her  fatha-  Nisus,  kbg  of  Megara,  am 
given  it  to  his  enemy,  Minos,  (with  whom  he  was  then  at  war,)  and 
by  that  means  destroyed  both  him  and  his  kingdom,-— was  in  aD 
probability  taken  from  the  history  of  Sampson's  being  shaved. 
When  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  teDs  us,  frcHOi  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  that  their  traditions  had  informed  them,  that  in 
very  remote  ages,  the  sun  bkd  four  times  departed  from  his  regular 
course,  having  twice  set  where  he  ought  to  have  risen,  and  twice 
risen  where  he  ought  to  have  set,  —  it  is  impossible  to  read  diis  most 
singular  traditk>n,  without  recollecting  the  narrative  m  the  book  of 
Joshua,  which  relates,  *^  That  the  sun  stood  stiH  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whple  day ;"  and  the 

1  Dr.  Gray's  Conneettoa  between  Sacred  ud  Proftae  Litentare,  vol.  i.  pp.  107-^ 
193.  HuBt,  Deawiifltrstio  Evaagoliea,  ut  sujtra. 
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fact  rdated  b  the  hbtory  of  Hezekiab,  "  that  the  sun  wait  back 
ten  d^rees  cm  the  dial  of  Ahaz."  The  priests  of  Egypt  professed 
to  et^sm  the  revolutions  of  the  Nfle,  the  fertility  oftheir  country, 
and  Ae  state  of  public  health,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun;  and, 
theiefive,  in  mentbning  the  unexampled  traditional  phenomena  al- 
luded tD,  they  adverted  to  a  circumstance,  which  to  them  appeared 
as  remarkable  as  the  facts  themselves,  that  those  singular  deviations 
of  the  sun  from  his  course,  had  produced  no  sensible  eifects  on  the 
state  of  the  river,  on  the  productions  of  the  soil,  on  the  progress  of 
diseases,  or  on  deaths.  The  circumstances  are  not  mentioned  id 
die  same  form  by  Joshua  and  Herodotus,  but  they  are  in  substance 
d)e  same  in  bodi  the  narratives.  And,  supposing  the  traditions  to 
have  been  ibunded  on  facts,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they 
relate  to  the  same  events ;  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  where 
so  much  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  such  remarkable 
deviations  from  the  course  of  ordinary  experience,  could  not  fail 
to  be  handed  down  through  many  ages.^  Eupolemus  and  DiOs, 
as  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Grotius,  mention  many  remarkable  cir* 
cumstaoces  of  David  and  Solomon,  agreeing  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history;^  and  Herodotus  has  a  remarkable  passage  which 
evidently  refers  to  the  destrucdon  of  the  As^rians  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiab,  in  which  he  mentions  Sennacherib  by  name.^  As  we 
advance  further  to  the  Asqrrian  monarchy,  the  Scripture  accounts 
agree  with  the  profane  ones  rectified;  and  when  we  descend  still 
kver  to  the  sra  of  Nabonassar  and  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  and 
Posia,  vriio  are  posterior  to  this  aera,  and  are  recorded  m  Ptolemy's 
canon  or  series  of  them,  we  find  the  agreement  of  sacred  and  pro- 
£uie  history  much  more  exact,  there  being  certain  criteria  in  profane 
Instoiy  for  fixing  the  facts  related  in  it.  And  it  is  remai^able,  that 
not  only  the  direct  relations  of  the  historical  books,  but  also  the 
indirect  mention  of  things  in  the  prophecies,  correspond  with  the 
true  chronology ;  which  is  an  unquestionable  evidence  for  their  ge« 
numeness  ana  truth.  The  history  contained  m  the  Old  Testament 
is  throughout  distinct,  methodical,  and  conastent ;  while  profane 
history  is  utterly  deficient  in  the  first  ages,  and  ftill  of  fictions  in 
the  succeeding  ages ;  and  becomes  cle^  and  precise  in  the  principal 
&ts,  oft2y  ab^ut  the  period  when  the  Old  Testament  history  ends : 
so  that  the  latter  corrects  and  reeulates  the  former,  and  renders  it 
btelligible  in  many  instances  which  must  otherwise  be  given  up  99 
utterly  inexplicable.  How  then  can  we  suppose  the  Old  Testa* 
nsoit  history  not  to  be  genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  imposture  to 
be  made,  and  not  only  continue  undiscovered,  but  even  to  increase 
to  a  most  audacious  height  m  a  nation,  that,  of  all  others,  kept  the 
moet  exact  accounts  of  time  f  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  same  natbn,  who  may  not  have  lost  so  much  as  one  year  from 

t  Harodotos,  Eaterpe,  pp.  144, 145.  edit,  valte.  .   .   ,c 

^EuMbhiB,  Prop.  EvBng.  lib.  ix,  c.  30—34.  3^-41.    Joeephus,  Ant.  Jod-  1*. 
▼iii  «.  2.  .• 

'  LBi.  n.  c.  141.  It  i»  noticed  again,  inftaj  Appendix,  No.  III.  Sact.  yii. 
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the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  soon  as 
they  were  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  prophets,  became  the 
most  inaccurate  in  their  methods  of  keeping  time ;  there  being  do- 
thing  more  erroneous  than  the  accounts  ot  Josephus  and  the  modem 
Jews,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great:  not- 
withstanding that  aU  the  requisite  aids  might  easily  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  now  kept  regular  amials. 
Whence  it  appears  that  the  exactness  of  the  sacred  history  was 
owing  to  divine  assistance.^  To  the  preceding  considerations  and 
facts  we  may  add,  that  the  manners  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  are  characterised  by  that  simplici^  and  plainness,  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world  by  pagan  writers,  and  both 
of  them  concur  to  prove  the  novelty  of  the  then  present  race,  and 
consequendy  the  deluge. 

XIu.  Lasdy,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Palestine,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently menticHied  in  the  Scriptures,  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  antient  writers,^  as  well  as  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  that  country.^  Its  present  reduced  and  misera- 
ble state,  therefore,  furnishes  no  ground  for  the  objection  wUch  the 
opnosers  of  revelation  have  raised  against  the  Bible.  Were  Palestine 
to  be  as  well  inhabited  and  as  well  cultivated  «s  formerly,  its  produce 
would  exceed  all  calculation. 

Besides  these  attestations  from  natural  and  profane  history,  we  may 
consider  the  Jews  themselves  as  bearing  testimony  to  this  day,  in  all 
countries  of  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  their  antient  history,  that  is,  to 
the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Allow  this,  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  see  how  they  should  still  persist  in  their  attachment  to  diat 
religion,  those  laws,  and  those  predictions  which  so  manifesdy  con- 
demn them,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the  present.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  any  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  their  antient 
histor3r, — that  is,  any  such  alteration  as  may  answer  the  purposes  of 
infideli^,  and  their  present  state  will  be  inexplicable^ 


^  2.  TESTIMONIES   OF   PROFANE   WRITERS   TO   THE    CRE0IBII.1TT    OF 
THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

1.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  authors  to  the  account  of  princes 
and  governors  mentiontd  in  the  New  Testament,  —  II.  Testimaniis  to 


1  The  Tarioiu  proo&  of  the  fitets  above  stated  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Edwaidi  on 

icripture,  vol,  i.  po.  193—223.    '" " *"' 

Haxtley  on  Man,vo).  ii.  p.  116. 


Scripture,  vol.  i.  po.  193—223.    Sir  H.  M.  WeUwood's  Disooursee,  pp.  18,  19. 
*'axtley  on  Man,vo).  ii.  p.  116. 
a  See  Joaephufl,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  ▼.  c.  1.  ^  21.  hb.  xv.  c.  5.  ^  1. ;  De  BeD.  Jud.  lib. 


iii.  c.  3.  $  2.  and  Hecatens  in  Joeephoa,  contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  ^  22. ;  PUny,  Hist.  Nat. 
lib,  V.  c.  17. ;  Tacitua,  Hirt.  lib.  ▼.  c.  6.  j  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  3. ;  and  Ammianitf 
Marcellinufl,  lib.  m.  c.  26. 

3  See  narticulariy  the  teatimoniea  of  MaundreU  and  Dr.  Shaw,  coUected  in  Dr. 
Macknigfat'B  Harmony,  vol.  i.  discourses  vi.  and  viL    Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Travels, 

rrt  ii.  pp.  S20, 521. 4to. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  283—285. 8vo.  edit.  See  also  Vol.  III.  Part 
Chi^.lI.$IX.tn/rtt. 
*  Hartley  on  Man,  rol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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the  tkaracUr  of  the  Jewish  NatioUi  which  are  either  directly  meniionf 
ed  er  inddentaUy  alluded  to  therein,  —  III.  Similar  Testimonies  to 
the  ekaracter  of  Heathen  Nations,  —  IV.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  ad- 
versaries to  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ, —  1.  Of  Josephus, — 

2.  Cftie  TeUmuds*  —  V.  Testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ.  —  1.  Pontius  Pilate,'  —  2.  Suetonius,  — 

3.  Tacitus,  —  4.  Pliny  the  younger,  —  5.  yElius  Lampridius,  — 
6,  CdsHS,  —  7.  Porphyry,  —  8.  Julian,  —  9.  Mohammed,  —  TestimO' 
nits  of  heathen  adversaries  to  the  doctrines^  character^  innocency  of 
Uft^  and  constancy  of  the  first  Christians  in  the  profession  of  their 
fidth, —  1.  Tacitus^  confirmed  by  Suetonius ,  Martial,  and  JuvenaL 
—  2.  Pliny  the  younger  and  T'rajan,  —  3.  Celsus,  —  4.  Lucian, — 
5.  Epictetusj  Marcus  Antoninus,  Galen,  and  Porphyry,  —  6.  JuUan, 
— VI.  Refutation  of  the  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture 
hstoryj  which  has  been  raised  from  the  silence  of  profane  histopi<ms 
to  the  facts  therein  recorded,  —  That  silence  accounted  for^  by  the 
facts,  —  1.  That  many  of  their  books  are  lost,  —  2.  That  others  are 
defective,  —  3.  ThcU  no  profane  historians  now  extant  take  notice  of 
aU  occurrences  within  the  period  described  by  them,  —  4.  Reasons  why 
they  would  slight  the  facts  relating  to  Jesus  Christ  as  fabulous, 
— Result  of  the  preceding  facts  and  arguments,  —  No  history  in  the 
world  is  so  certain  as  that  related  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 

STRU&NG  as  is  the  evidence  for  tlie  credibility  and  truth  of  the 
&cts  and  events  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  furnished  by  natural 
and  civil  history,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  venfied  in  a 
manner  still  more  illustrious ;  these  books  being  written,  and  the  facts 
mentioned  in  them  being  transacted  during  the  times  of  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, and  the  succeeding  Csesars.  The  learned  and  most  exact 
Dr.  I^urdner  has  collected,  from  profane  writers,  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant testimonies  to  tlie  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  in  tlie  first  part  of 
hb  '  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,'  and  also  in  his  '  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies ;'  from  which  elaborate  works  the  following  par- , 
ticuhrs  are  chiefly  abridged.  The  results  of  his  observations  may  be 
arranged  imder  the  following  heads ;  .viz.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  and 
Pagan  authors  to  the  account  of  princes  and  governors  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament ;  — Testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
and  heathen  nations,  which  are  either  directly  mentioned  or  incidentally 
alluded  to  thereb ;  —  Testimonies  of  Jewish  adversaries  to  the  name 
and  faith  of  Christ :  —  Testimonies  of  Pagan  adversaries  to  the  cha- 
nu;ter  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  relative  to  the  doctrines,  character, 
ionocency  of  life,  and  constancy  of  the  first  Christians  in  tlie  pro- 
fession of  their  faith. 

I.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  and  Paean  authors  to  the  account  of 
princes  and  governors  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  —  Josephus 
and  various  neathen  writers  mention  Herod,  Archelaus,  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  other  persons,  whose  names  occur  in  tlie  New  Testament ;  and 
they  differ  but  little  firom  the  evangelical  historians,  concerning  tlieir 
offices  and  characters. 

1.  From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  born  at 
Bethlehem  of  Judaea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king ;  and  Josephus 
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informs  us  that  a  prince  of  tbat  name  reigned  over  aH  JudaBa  for  tlnr- 
ty-seven  years,  even  to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Concerning  tfab  He- 
rod, Matthew  (ii.  1 — 16.^  relates,  that  be  commanded  aH  the  male 
children  in  Bethlehem  ana  its  immediate  viciniqr  to  be  put  to  deadt ; 
because  he  .had  heard,  that  in  that  place  was  bom  one  who  waste  be 
the  king  of  the  Jews.  To  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  finer  feel- 
mgs  of  Christiani^,  this  appears  abnost  incredible :  but  die  character 
of  Herod,  as  pourtrayed  fay  Josephus,  b  such  a  compound  of  ambi- 
tion, and  sanguinary  crue)^,  as  renders  the  evangelical  narradve  per- 
fectly credible.^  nerod  left  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Ant^ 
and  Philip,  among  whom  his  territories  were  divided.  According  to 
Josephus,  Herod  by  his  will  appobted  Archelaus  to  succeed  him  in 
Judsa,  with  the  title  of  king  ;  and  assigned  the  test  of  tus  domimoos 
to  Herod  Antipas  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  to  Philip  as  tetrarch  of 
Trachonitis  and  the  neighbouring  countries :  and  according  to  the  nar- 
rative of  Luke  (iii.  1.),  these  two  princes  were  tetrarchs  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar. 

3.  The  win  of  Herod,  however,  being  only  pardally  confirmed  by 
Augustus,  Archelaus  was  appobted  rukr  over  Judaea  and  Idumsa 
with  the  title  of  ethnarch,  the  regal  dignity  being  withhdd  until  be 
should  deserve  it.  But  Archelaus  soon  assumed  die  tide  ;  and  Jose- 
phus, who  has  given  us  an  account  of  this  limitation,  calls  him  the 
kbg  that  succeeded  Herod,  and  has  used  the  verb  reignii^  with  re- 
ference to  the  duration  of  his  government  It  likewise  appears  from 
the  Jewish  historian,  that  Archelaus  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince. 
All  these  circumstances  attest  the  veracity  of  the  evaneeHst  Matthew^ 
who  says,  (ii.  22.)  that  when  Joseph  heard  that  Archelaus  did  beigk 
in  Judaa^  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod^  he  was  afraid  to  go  tU- 
tter,  and  turned  aside  into  me  parts  of  Galilee^  which  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas. 

3.  Luke  relates  (Acts  xii.  1 — 3.),  that  Herod  the  king  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the  churchy  and  that  he  Mued  Jmes, 
the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword,  and  because  he  saw  that  it  pleas- 
ed the  Jews,  he  proceeded  farther  to  take  Peter  also.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  statement  is  also  ccmfirmed  by  Josephus,  bom  whom  we 
learn  that  this  Herod  was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  whom  die 
favour  of  the  emperors  Caligula  and  Claudius  had  raised  to  royal  dig- 
ni^,  and  to  whom  nearly  ail  the  territories  that  had  been  possessed 
by  his  grandfather  were  gradually  restored.  He  was  also  exceeding- 
ly zeakHJS  for  the  bsdtutions  and  customs  of  the  Jews :  and  this  seal 
of  his  accounts  for  his  puttbg  James  to  death,  and  causbg  Peter  to 
be  ajmrehended.  The  deaSi  of  diis  monarch  is  related  by  Luke  and 
Josepnus  with  so  much  harmony,  that,  if  the  latter  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian, one  would  have  certably  believed  that  he  btended  to  ^*^ 
commentary  on  that  narrative.  This  haughty  monarch  had  deferred 
giving  an  audience  to  the  Tjrrian  and  Sidonian  ambassadors,  who  had 

1  On  tbe  daughter  of  the  in&nti  at  BatbMiaa,  aaa  fiuihtr  iathe  Appeadtfil^ 
III.  Soet.  VII. 
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aoBeited  peace  with  him,  until  a  certain  day.^  And  uwm  a  iet  daj^ 
Hmd^  amyed  in  royal  appardj  Moi  upon  his  Ihrone^  and  made  an 
oration  wnto  them*  And  the  people  ^ave  a  shout^  eayingj  ^  It  is  the 
voice  (^a  Ood^  and  not  of  a  man.^  And  immediatdy  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  smote  ktm^^  because  he  gave  not  Ood  the  glory  f  And  he  was 
eaUn  efwtms^  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  (Acts  xn.  20-^23.)  Both 
historiaiis  relate  the  fact,  as  lo  the  chief  particulars,  b  the  same  man- 
ner,  Luke  describes  the  pride  of  the  kin^,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
his  ilioess,  more  circumstantial^ ;  and  omits  a  superstitious  addition 
which  is  recorded  by  Josephus :  —  a  proof  that  the  former  surpasses 
in  fiddity,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  even  this  learned  histcMrian  of  the 
Jews.^  Herod  had  three  danghters,  Bemice,  Mariamne,  and  Dru- 
aflk;  the  last  of  whom,  accordbg  to  Josephus  and  Luke,  was  mar- 
lied  to  Felix,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Judiea  on  the  death  of 
Herod. 

4.  According  to  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  this  Fe« 
lix  was  an  oppressive,  avaricious,  and  hrrannical  governor,  who  had 
persuaded  Drusilla  to  abandon  her  lawuil  husband,  Azizus,  king  of 
the  Emesoies,  and  to  live  with  him.  It  was  not  unnatural  for  such  a 
man  to  tremble,  when  Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness^  temperance^ 
andjudgment  to  comCf  and  to  hope  that  the  apostle  would  have  given 
him  money  to  liberate  him,  (Acts  xxiv.  25,  26.)^ 

5.  Luke  (Acts  xviii.  14—16.)  gives  an  honourable  character  to 
GaHb  for  justice,  impartiality,  prudence,  and  mildness  of  disposition  : 

1  Joaephns  (Ant.  Jad.  lib.  zyiii.  c.  8.  $  2.)  has  not  mentioned  this  particular  cir- 
coDMaaoe :  biit  he  informs  ns,  that  the  termination  of  the  kine's  life  succeeded  a 
fatind  wliieh  had  been  appointed  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Hence  we 
oaj  coaeeiye  why  Herod  deferred  to  receive  the  arobaasadors  from  Tyre  and  Sidon 
vBti]  that  particular  day,  viz.  that  he  might  show  himself  with  so  much  greater 
peap  to  the  people. 

^  Josephns  determines  this  day  expressly.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the  shows, 
vhiefa  were  exhibited  at  Cesarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 

'  Josephus  says,  that  he  came  into  the  theatre,  early  in  the  •morning,  dressed  in 
a  nbe  or  gaiment  made  wholly  of  silver  (vroXnv  tviwafttvos  «f  ^pyv^  tmntniuvwtf 
OAZAR)  <?moit  wonderful  workmanship ;  and  that  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the 
takof  sun  from  the  siWer  gave  him  a  majectic  and  awful  appearance. 

^  u  a  short  time  (says  Josephus)  his  flatterers  exclaimed,  one  from  one  place 
ud  one  from  another  (though  not  for  his  good),  that '  he  was  a  God  :*  and  they 
«Bliested  him  to  be  propitious  to  them,  saying,  *  Hitherto  we  have  reverenced  thee 
u  1  Biui^  but  hencefortn  we  acknowledge  iml  thou  art  exalted  above  mortal  na- 

^  Josephus  has  here  insertsd  a  superstitious  story,  that  Herod,  shortly  after, 
Jooking  up,  perceived  an  owl  sittiiijg  on  a  certain  cord  over  his  head,  which  he 
held  to  be  an  evil  omen.  The  fact  itself  he  thus  relates :  —  Immediately  after,  he 
wis  seised  wKh  pains  in  his  Iwwels,  extremely  violent  at  the  very  first,  and  was 
earned  to  his  palaee  ! ! 

^  The  very  same  cause  is  assigned  by  Josephus,  vis.  Because  the  king  had  nei- 
ther reproved  his  flatterers,  nor  rejected  their  impious  adulation. 

7  Josephus  has  not  described  the  disease  so  circumstantially :  he  relates  that  He- 
rod died,  worn  out  by  the  ezerucialing  pain  in  his  bowels.  Luke  states  that  he 
mas  taUm  of  worms.  These  narratives  are  perfectly  consistent.  Luke  relates  tho 
cemstf  Josephus  the  effect  of  his  disease ;  on  the  nature  of  which  the  reader  may 
cobsqR  Dr.  Mead's  Medica  Saera,  e.  5. 

^  Less  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  314,  315. 

•  The  proofi  of  all  the  above  particulars  are  sUted,  at  length,  by  Dr.  Lardner  in 
hisCradibUity  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  i.  book  i.  chap,  i.  — Works,  vol.  i-  PP- 
1 1-^.  8vo.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  9^20. 4tb. 
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and  this  account  is  cmifinned  hj  GaHio's  brodier,  the  celebrated  phi- 
losopher Seneca,  who  represents  him  as  a  man  of  great  wit  and  good 
sense,  of  a  sweet  and  gentfe  disposition,  and  of  much  generosity  and 
%irtue.^  Gallio  is  styled  by  the  evangelical  historian,  in  our  transla- 
tion, the  deputy y  but  in  the  original  Greek,  the  proconsul  g[  Achaia.' 
The  accuracy  of  Luke,  in  this  instance,  is  very  remarkable.  In  the 
partitKHi  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  were  assigned  to  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome ;  but,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  they  were  at  their  own  request  transferred  to  the 
emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  (a.  u.  c.  797.  a.  d.  44.)  they 
were  again  restored  to  the  senate,  after  which  time  proconsub  were 
sent  into  this  country.  Paul  was  brought  before  Gallio,  a.  d.  52  or 
53,  consequently  he  was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  as  Luke  expressly 
terms  him.  There  is  likewise  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  name  of 
the  province  pf  which  Gallio  was  proconsul.  The  country  subject  to 
him  was  all  Greece ;  but  the  proper  name  of  the  province  among  the 
Romans  was  Achaia,  as  appears  from  varknis  passages  of  the  Ro- 
man historians,  and  especially  from  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  geo- 
grapher Pausanias,  wliich  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardner.^ 

II.  Equally  striking  with  the  preceding  testimonies  to  the  credibili- 
ty of  the  New  Testament  history,  is  the  agreement  between  the  evan- 
gelical historians  and  profane  writers,  relative  to  the  Sects^  Mordt^ 
and  Customs  of  the  Jews. 

1 .  Thus,  it  appears  from  Josephus,  diat  they  enjoyed  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  with  the  power  of  accusing  and  prosecuting, 
but  not  of  putting  any  man  to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  power, 
they  importuned  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus ;  and  when  he  commanded 
them  to  take  bun  and  crucify  him,  thev  said  We  have  no  power  to 
put  any  man  to  deaths  (John  xviii.  31.) 

2.  Further,  it  appears  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  other  writers, 
that  the  Jews  were  dispersed  into  many  countries,  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  :  and  Luke  tells  us,m  different  parts  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Aposdes,  that  Paul  preached  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  at  Antioch, 
Iconium,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Ephesus,  and  Rome. 

3.  The  accoimts,  related  by  the  Evangelists,  of  the  sects  of  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Herodians,  as  well  as  of  the  depravity  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  of  the  antipathy  that  subsist- 
ed between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  are  all  confirmed  by  Jose- 
phus ;  and  the  Roman  mode  of  treating  prisoners,  and  crucifying 
criminals,  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  is  corrobwated  by  the 
testimonies  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  who  have  inciden- 

1  **  Solebam  tibi  dicere,  Gallionem  fratrem  ineum  (quern  nemo  dod  pemmannt^  ^ 
etiam  qui  amare  phis  non  potest,)  alia  yitia  son  noeae,  hoc  etiam,  (i.  e.  adtt]«tiiyi«m) 
odisM.  —  Nemo  enim  mortalium  uni  tam  dulcia  eat,  quam  hie  omniboji.  —  Hoc 
quoque  loco  blanditiia  tuia  reatitit,  ut  exclamarea  inveniaae  te  inexpugnabilem  Tiruoi 
adversua  inaidiaa,  quaa  nemo  ncm  in  ainum  recipit."  L.  Ann.  Seneca,  Natural' 
Quest,  lib.  iv.  in  prief.  op.  tom.  iv.  p.  267.  edit.  Bipont. 

2  rdX>n*m  ANSYnATErONTOX  ms  Axaiat.    Acta  xviii.  12. 

3  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.chap.  i.  ^  xii.— Worica,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  8to.  or 
vol.  i.  p.  20.  4to. 
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tally  mentioiied  it.'  According  to  Luke's  narrative,  (Acts  ix.  36.) 
the  person  whom  Peter  raised  firom  die  dead  at  Jpppa,  was  named 
Tabitim  or  Dorcas :  and  it  appears  from  Josephus  that  this  name  was 
at  tittt  tiffle  in  common  use.^  The  same  evangelist  relates,  that  there 
w-as  a  great  fiunine  throughout  the  land  of  Judsa  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  (Acts  xi.  28,  29.)  :  Josephus  also  mentions  this 
cahuut/,  which  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  but  raged  chief- 
ly 10  the  two  following  years  ;  and  says,  that  many  persons  died  for 
Hiant  ot  means  to  procure  food.^ 

4.  When  Paul  was  taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  an  uproar 
winch  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  excited  against  hifti,  the  Roman 
chiliaich,  according  to  the  relation  of  Luke,  (Acts  xxi.  38.)  asked 
him — Art  thou  not  that  Egyptian^  which  before  these  days  (or  a 
short  dme  since)  modest  an  uproar j  and  leddest  out  into  the  wuder- 
was  four  thousand  men^  that  were  murderers^  Josephus  has  record- 
ed at  length  the  transactions  here  incidentally  mentioned.  During 
the  government  of  Felix,  and  consequendy  at  the  time  alluded  to  by 
Luke,  an  Egyptian,  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  led  into  the  wil* 
demess  several  thousand  men,  and  marched  against  Jerusalem,  pro- 
fflisiDg  that  the  walls  should  fall  down  at  his  command.  But  Felix 
majnched  out  of  the  city  with  a  strong  force,  and  attacked  the  impos- 
tor, who  escaped  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  armv.  There  is  a  re- 
markable agreement  between  the  chiliarch  or  chief  captain  in  die 
Acts  and  Josenhus.  The  former  says,  Art  thou  not  that  Egtp- 
TUN  f  Josephus  has  no  where  mentioned  the  name  of  this  man,  but 
calls  him  the  Egyptian^  and  the  'EiOYTTian  false  prophet^ 

5.  In  Acts  vi.  9.  the  sacred  historian  *^  speaks  of  a  synagogue  at 
Jerusalem,  bebnging  to  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  calls  Ai^s^ivoi,^' 
(in  our  version  rendered  Libertines)  '^  a  term  which  is  evidendy  the 
same  with  the  Latin  Libertinu  Now,  whatever  meaning  we  affix  to 
this  word,  (for  it  is  variously  explained)  —  whether  we  understand 
emancipated  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  emancipated  slaves,  —  they  must 
have  heea  the  slaves  or  the  sons  of  slaves  to  Roman  masters :  other- 
wise the  Latin  word,  Ubertini^  would  not  apply  to  diem.  That 
among  persons  of  this  description  there  were  manv  at  Rome,  who 
professed  the  Jewish  religion,  whether  slaves  of  Jewish  origm,  or 
proselytes  after  manumission,  is  nothing  very  extraordinary.  But 
that  they  should  have  been  so  ntunerous  at  Jerusalem  as  to  have  a 
synagc^e  in  that  citv,  built  for  their  particular  use,  appears  at  least 
to  be  more  than  might  be  expected.  Some  commentators,  therefore, 
hare  supposed  that  the  term  in  question,  instead  of  denoting  eman- 
cipated Koman  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  such  persons,  was  an  adjective 

^  The  aboY6  noticed  particul&n  are  illwtrated  ui/ra,  Vol.  m.  Dr.  Lardnor  has 
treated  them  at  full  length  in  his  Credibilitj,  part  i.  book  i.  chapters  ii. — x.  Worke, 
voL  t.  pp.  33-4KI7.  8vo.  \  or  voL  i.  pp.  20~1»).  4to. 

^  Ottii  8picileffi«m  ex  Joeepho  ad  Novi  TeetamenU  illastrationemi  pp. j278, 279. 
8fo.  Lug.  Sal.  1741.  ^ 

'  Aat.  JwL  Kb.  xx.c.  2.  Jlne,  and  c.  5.  f  8. 

*  Lardner*a  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  Woiki,  vol.  i.  pp.  414 — 411'. 
8¥o. ;  4to.  wl.  i.  pp.  225—238. 
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belonging  to  the  name  of  some  chy  or  district ;  vAvie  otbers  on  mere 
conjecture,  have  proposed  to  alter  the  term  itself.  Bat  the  whole 
difficulty  is  removed  by  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  "  Annab 
of  Tacitus  ;"^  torn  which  it  appears  that  die  persons,  whom  that 
historian  describes  as  being  hbertini  generis^  and  infected  (as  he  calk 
It)  with  foreign, — that  is,  with  Jewish,  —  superstition,  were  so  du- 
merous  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  four  thousand  of 
them,  who  were  of  age  to  carry  arms,  were  sent  to  the  isfamd  oi  Sar- 
dinia ;  and  that  all  the  rest  of  them  were  ordered,  either  to  renounce 
their  reIigion,^r  to  depart  from  Italy  before  a  day  appomted.  Thb 
statement  of  Tacitus  is  confirmed  by  Suetonius,^  who  relates  that 
Tiberius  disposed  of  the  young  men  among  the  Jews  then  at  Roma 
(under  pretence  of  their  serving  in  the  wars),  in  provinces  of  an  un- 
healthy climate ;  and  that  he  banished  from  tlie  city  all  the  rest  of 
that  nation,  or  proselytes  to  that  religion,  under  penalty  of  being  con- 
demned to  slavery  for  life,  if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  commands. 
We  can  now  therefore  account  for  the  number  of  Libertini  in  Judca, 
at  the  period  of  which  Luke  w^  speaking,  which  was  about  fifteen 
years  after  their  banishment  from  Italy. 

III.  The  Characters  of  the  HeaAen  JVafum^,  which  are  incident- 
ally introduced  into  the  New  Testament,  are  equally  corroborated  by 
the  testimonies  of  profane  writers. 

The  diligent  investigation  and  pursuit  of  wisdom  formed  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  Paul  declares,  —  the  Grtiks 
seek  after  wisdom^  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  ;  and  this  account  of  them  is  amply 
attested  by  all  the  authors  of  tliose  times,  who  take  notice  of  their 
icvidity  in  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Not  to 
multiply  unnecessary  evidence,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus,  which  most  strongly  corroborates  Paul's  cha- 
racter of  them.  He  says,  tliat  the  Peloponnesians  "  affirm,  that 
Anacharsis  was  sent  by  the  Scytliian  monarch  into  Greece,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  science :  and  they  add,  that, 
at  his  return,  he  informed  his  employer,  that  aU  the  people  of  Greece 
were  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits^  except  the  Lacedemonians/^  To 
this  general  character  of  the  Greeks,  there  are  many  allusions  in 
the  writings  of  Paul.  He  informs  us,  that  they  regarded  the 
Clu-istian  doctrine  with  sovereign  contempt,  as  foolishness,  because 
it  was  not  ornamented  with  wisdom  of  words,  and  with  the  figures 
and  flowers  of  a  vain  and  sliowy  rhetoric :  and  he  urges  this  very 
circumstance  as  a  signal  proof  of  the  divine  truth  and  authority  of 
tlie  Christian  religion,  that  it  made  a  rapid  and  triumphant  progress 
in  the  world,  and  even  among  this  very  refined  and  philosophical 
peo|de,  though  totally  divested  of  all  those  studied  decorations,  with 
which  their  several  schemes  of  philosophy  were  so  mdustriowsfy 
embellished.  Thus,  he  tells  the  Corinthians  that  when  he  first 
published  the  Gospel  among  them,  be  studied  not  to  ornament  it  by 

1  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  65.    Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  port  VI.  p.  70. 

3  In  Tiberio,  c.  36.  9  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  77.  torn.  i.  p.  377.  Ozon.  1809. 
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elegance  of  diction;  or  by  the  display  of  superior  wisdom ;  tot  it  was 
his  fixed  determination  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  among  them,  ex* 
cept  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  crucifixion ;  that  he  ap- 
p«ured  among  them  in  tremour  and  diffidence,  in  a  plain,  ardess,  and 
undi^uised  manner ;  and  that  h'ls  public  discourses  did  not  recom- 
mend themselves  by  any  elaborsfte  persuasive  arts  of  human  erudi- 
tion, but  were  confirmed  to  them  by  spiritual  gifts  and  by  miracles ; 
90  that  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  did  not  stand  in 
learned  arguments  philosophically  expressed,  but  in  the  power  of 
God.i 

With  regard  to  the  Athenians  in  particular,  St.  Paul  represents 
diem  as  very  devout,  greatly  addicted  to  religious  practices,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  multiplicity  of  deities  which  they 
had  received :  and  he  takes  notice  that  their  city  was  full  of  idols. 
(Acts  xvii.  22,  23.)  To  the  correctness  of  this  description  of  the 
Athenian  character,  all  antiquity  bears  testimony;  and  that  tliey 
adopted  the  gods  of  all  nations,  and  crowded  into  their  capital  all  the 
drnoities  of  die  then  known  world.  Their  streets  were  encimibered 
vsith  statues,  so  that  it  was  said  to  be  easier,  at  Athens,  to  find  a  god 
diaD  a  man.^  The  account  given  of  the  Athenians  by  St.  Luke,  — 
that  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  in  their  dty^  vpent 
their  time  in  nothing  else,  hut  to  teU  or  hear  some  new  ihingy  (Acts 
xvii.  21.)-— is  conmrmed  by  the  testimony  of  Demosthenes,'  who  de- 
acr3)es  them  as  loitering  about  and  inquiring  in  the  places  of  public 
resort,  if  there  be  any  news?  lamblichus, passes  a  similar  censure 
upon  the  Greeks  in  g^ieral.^ 

Hie  general  character  of  die  Cretans,  noticed  m  Paul's  epistle  to 
Htus,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  The  aposde, 
writing  to  Htus,  who  had  been  left  in  Crete  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  Christian  church  in  that  island,  complains  of  many  disorderly 
men  there, — manu  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers^  who  sub* 
vert  whole  houses  for  &mdies),  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not^ 


auuaed  to,  occurs  in  nis  lum  orauon  against 

by  Longinus  (sect.  18.)  as  a  fiiis  specimen 

>lime.  —  "  Is  it,"  says  the  orator ;  —  "Is  it 

I  the  public  places,  each  tnqtdruuf  of  the 


1 1  Cor.  ii.  1—5. 

S  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  09. 

'  The  pusBffe  of  Demosthenes  aboye  alluded  to,  occurs  m  his  first  oration  against 
Philip  king  orMacedon,  and  is  noticed  by  L       ' 
of  the  nae  of  inierrogatians  in  the  sublime. 

your  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  .  .         .  .         „    ^ 

stAer,  *  What  5Ews  ?'  Can  any  thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon 
tfetoiild  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece  ?"  —  (Oratores  Greci,  a 
Reiske,  torn.  i.  p.  43.)  Towards  the  close  of  Demosthenes's  oratioA  on  Philio*! 
Letter  to  the  Athenians,  the  orator,  speaking  of  the  successes  of  Philip,  has  tne 
feUowiog  passage :  —  "  How  is  it  that,  in  the  late  war,  his  arms  had  such  superior 
fortime  }  This  is  the  cause  (for  I  will  speak  with  undaunted  freedom,)  he  takes 
the  field  himself;  endures  its  toils,  and  shares  its  dangers ;  no  fiiTourable  incident 
escapes  him.  While  w<  ^for  the  truth  must  not  be  concealed),  are  confined  within 
ear  wiJIs  in  perfect  inactivity,  delaying,  and  voting,  and  inquiring  in  the  jmblic 
yUcts,  whether  there  is  a5t  thivq  nsw  ?  Can  anv  thing  better  deserve  the  name 
of  new,  than  that  a  Macedonian  should  insult  Athens  ?"  —  (Ibid.  pp.  156, 157.) 
The  modem  Athenians  are  not  less  inquisitive  than  their  ancestors.  See  an  in- 
■ttnce  in  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  dec.  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

<  They  are,  says  this  philosopher,  greatly  addicted  to  novelty,  P®n>«^"f"y..r*J* 
lung  about,  from  one  place  to  another,  in  pursuit  of  it,  —  unstable,  and  witnoux 
baOaaC    lamblichus.  Do  Mysteriis,  Sect.  vii.  $  r>. 
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f&rfitky  IwcrtU  takej  (Tit  i.  10»  11.) ;  and  be  quotes  the  foBowhig 
rerse  from  one  (ftkenueheSf  a  prophet  of  their  owuj  vis.  Efninem- 
des,  vrho  was  a  Cretan  poet,  and  whose  writings  were  by  the  antients 
termed  XPHZMOI  or  orades^ 

The  general  im|)ort  of  which  passage  is,  that  the  Cretans  were  a  false 
people  ;  and  united  in  their  character  the  ferocity  of  the  wild  heast^ 
toitk  the  luxury  of  the  domesticated  one.  The  circumstance  of  Paulas 
styling  Epimeiiides  SLwrimhet  is  sufficiently  exphined  by  the  fact  of  the 
words  poet  and  propnet  oeing  often  used  promiscuous^  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  —*  probably  because  their  poets  pretended  to  be  inspir- 
ed, and  were  by  som6  believed  to  be  so.  llie  aposde  adds,  that 
the  testimony  of  Eptmenides  b  but  too  true,  -^  tku  witness  is  true. 
How  true  the  first  part  of  it  is,  with  respect  to  their  deceit  and  lying, 
the  following  facts  will  attest  .  From  the  time  of  Homer,  the  island 
of  Crete  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  fiction.  Many  authors  affirm, 
diat  as  a  people,  its  inhabitants  were  infamous  for  their  vidation  of 
truth ;  and  at  length  their  falsehood  became  so  notorious,  that  Kpvn^siv^ 
to  eretisey  or  imitate  tlie  Cretans,  was  a  proverbial  expression  among 
the  antients,  for  lying. 

IV.  Tlie  testimonies  furnished  by  Jewish  adversaries  to  the 
name  and  faith  of  Christ,  are  finrther  corroborations  of  the  New 
Testament. 

1.  Thus  Josephus,  —  in  a  passage  of  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  which 
the  opposers  of  Christianity  (unable  to  resist  its  force^  have,  contrary' 
to  all  evidence,  affirmed  to  be  spurious,  —  bears  tne  foBowing  tes- 
timony to  die  character,  miracles,  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Cmist.* 
After  relating  a  sedition  of  the  Jews  against  Pcmtius  Pilate,  which  the 
latter  had  quelled,  he  says :  —  "  Now  there  was  about  this  time  Je- 
sus, a  wise  man,  U*  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man  :  for  he  perfonned 
many  wonderful  works.  He  was  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  received 
the  trudi  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him  many  of  the  Jews, 
and  also  many  of  the  Gentiles.  This  was  the  Chist,  *0  X;ttfc«c 
ouroc  t]v)  — And  when  Pilate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  principal  men 
among  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  bad  loved 
him  from  the  first,  did  not  cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  appear- 
ed to  them  alive  again,  on  the  third  day ;  the  divine  prophets  having 
foretold  these  and  ten  tliousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning 
him.  And  the  tribe  (or  sect)  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  sub- 
sists to  this  time.'' 

2.  The  Tahnuds,'  though  blended  with   much  falsehood,  and 

1  Epimenides.  apnd  Fabricii  Bibliolhec.  Orec.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  $  3.  Harwood's  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  71.  Dodd's  Tnnslation  of  GftHima.* 
chus'a  Hymnf9,  p.  3.  note,  where  it  is  shown  that  Paul  did  not  cite  Callimachus,  as 
some  learned  men  have  thoug'ht ;  and  some  additional  testimonies,  from  classic 
authors,  are  produced,  for  the  bad  character  of  the  anticnt  Cretans. 

9  Josephus,  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  $  3.  That  the  passajre  referred  to  i#  fenu- 
ine,  see  Vol.  II.  Part  1.  Chap.  VII.  $  III.  2. 

3  The  Talmndft  are  two  in  number,  ond  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  JlfwAfM  and 
the  Gemara.  —  The  Mishna  in  a  rollection  of  Jewish  traditions,  which  were  com- 
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malidoos  inanuations  against  Jesus  Christ,  refer  to  his  nativi^'9  relate 
his  jouniey  into  Egypty  and  do  not  deny  that  he  performed  numerous 
eminent  miracles.  But  they  absurdly  ascribe  them  to  his  having  ac- 
quired die  right  pronunciation  of  the  Shemmaphoresh,  or  the  ine&Ue 
name  of  God,  which  (they  say)  he  clandestinely  stole  out  of  the  tem- 
ple; or  they  impute  it  to  the  magic  arts,  which  he  learnt  in  Egypt, 
(whence  they  affirm  that  he  brought  them,  having  inserted  them  in 
liis  flesh,)  and  exercised  with  greater  dexterity  than  any  other  inipos- 
lor  erer  did  ! ! !  They  call  him  JesUs  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Eli,^  whose  son  he  was  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband.  After  this,  they  say,  he  fled  into  Egypt,  and  there  learned 
those  magic  arts,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  all  his  miracles. 
Again,  thqr  own  two  witnesses  were  suborned  to  swear  against  him, 
and  declare  diat  he  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  Passover. 
Mention  is  also  made  ifi  these  writings  of  several  of  his  disciples,  of 
Matthew,  Thaddsus,  and  Bauni,  the  name  of  him  who  was  afterwards 
caDed  Nicodemus,  and  of  whom,  as  a  very  great,  and  good,  and  pious 
ruler,  much  is  related  in  these  books.  In  one  of  them  Eliezer  tells 
his  fiiend  Ak3)a,  that  he  met  with  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, in  Zippor,  a  town  in  Galilee  :  who  gave  him  the  interpretation 
of  a  passage  m  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  had  received  from  Je- 
sus, and  with  which  Eliezer  was  at  that  time  pleased.  That  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  had  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  the  gift  of 
healing,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  is  confessed  by  these  Jews ;  who 
eive  an  instance  of  it  in  the  grandson  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Levi,  who  bemg  m  great  danger,  one  of  the  disciples  came  and  would 
have  cured  him  in  £e  name  of  Jesus.  This  power  is  again  acknow- 
ledged in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Dama,  grandson  of  Ishmael,  wtx>  was 
djing  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  when  James,  the  same  who  had  the 
conference  with  Eliezer,  came  and  offered  to  cure  the  young  man, 
but  die  grandfather  forbad  it,  and  he  died.  In  a  much  later  work  of 
the  Jews  (the  Toledoth  Jesu),  and  that  the  most  virulent  of  all  the 
inTectives  against  Jesus,  his  power  of  raising  from  the  dead,  and  heal- 
ing leprous  persons,  b  repeatedly  acknowledged.^  Further,  it  ap- 
pears vom  the  Tahnuds,  that  Christ  was  put  to  death  on  the  evening 
of  die  passover,  and  that  a  crier  preceded  him  for  forty  days,  pro- 
claiming, *  This  man  comes  forth  to  be  stoned,  because  be  dealt  in 

mitted  to  wnting  by  Rabbi  Jehadoh,  rarn&med  Hakkadosh  or  the  Hb/y,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  On  this  there  are  extant,  two  commentaries,  by  the 
Jevs,  called  Gcmara^  i.  e.  perfection ;  viz.  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  compiled 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  and  that  of  Babylon  compiled  in  the  sixth  century. 
When  the  Mishna  or  text,  and  the>  Gemara  or  commentary,  accompany  each  otheri 
thej  are  called  the  TaJmud ;  and  accordingly  as  the  Jerusalem  or  Babjrlonish  com- 
meotar?  acomnpaniee  the  Bfishna,  it  is  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Babyloniidi  Talmud. 
See  a  ioH  accaant  of  them  infra,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chapter  VII.  $  tl. 

^  But  this  is  an  error,  for  it  was  Joseph  her  husband  who  was  the  son  of  Eli  See 
^•^enseU's  Annotations  <m  the  Toledoth  Jesu,  and  Schoettgenius's  Hor«»  Talmu- 
diop,  Tol.  ii  p.  702. 

*  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpens  Argument  in '  Defence  of  Christianity  taken  from  the 
concessions  of  the  most  antient  adversaries,  pp.  40—48.  (London,  1755,  8vo.)  In 
the  notesyhe  has  given  the  passages  from  the  Talmndical  writers  at  length,  iii  He- 
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aorceiyt  and  persuaded  aod  seduced  Israel.'  But  the  takmidical 
acknowledgments  of  the  miracles,  of  his  preaching,  and  of  his  suffer- 
ing as  a  nuJefactor,  are  blended  with  most  virulent  aspersions  of  bis 
character,  of  his  mother  Mary,  and  also  of  the  Christians.^  The 
falsehood  of  these  assertions  has  been  well  exposed  by  professor  Ver- 
net.*  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  aod 
Titus,  the  testimony  of  the  Talmuds  is  very  valuable. 

V.  Nor  are  the  testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  Christianitj 
less  explicit  or  less  satisfactory  than  those  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages:  these  may  be  arranged  under  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Testimonies 
to  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  2.  Testimonies  relative 
to  the  Christians. 

1  •   Testinumies  to  the  lift  and  eharacier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(1.)  Pontius  Pii.ate. — The  antient  Romans  were  particularly 
carefid  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  remarkAle  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  city  ;  and  this  was  done  either  in  their  Acts  of  the  St- 
natey  {Acta  Senatus^)  or  in  the  Daily  Acts  of  the  people  {Acta  Di- 
uma  Populiy)  which  were  diligently  made  and  kept  at  Rome.^  In 
like  manner,  it  was  customary  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  send 
to  the  emperor  an  account  of  remarkable  transactions  that  occurred  io 
the  places  where  they  readed,  which  wer|s  preserved  as  the  Acts  of 
their  respective  governments.  In  conformity  with  this  usage,  Pilate 
kept  memoirs  of  the  Jewish  afiairs  during  his  procuratorship,  which 
were  therefore  called  Acta  PHati.  Referring  to  this  usase,  £usebius 
says :  *^  Our  Saviour's  resurrection  being  much  talked  of  throu^xnit 
Palestine,  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  it,  as  likewise  of  his  mira- 
cles, of  which  he  had  heard ;  and  that,  being  raised  up  after  he  bad 
been  put  to  death,  he  was  already  believed  by  many  to  be  a  god.*^ 
These  accounts  were  never  published  for  general  perusal,  but  were 
deposited  among  the  archives  of  die  empire,  where  they  served  as  a 
fimd  of  information  to  historians.  Hence  we  find,  long  before  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  that  tiie  primitive  Chrisdans,  in  thmr  msputes  witli 
the  Gentiles,  appealed  to  these  acts  of  Pilate,  as  to  most  undoubted 
testimony.  Tlius,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  apology  for  the  Chris- 
tians, which  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  tlie 
Senate  of  Rome,  about  the  year  140,  having  mendoned  the  crucifix- 
ion of  Jesus  Christ,  and  some  of  its  attendant  circumstances,  adds :  — 
"  And  that  these  things  were  so  done,  you  may  know  from  the  Acts 
made  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate."  Afterwards,  in  the  same 
apology,  having  noticed  some  of  our  Lord^s  miracles,  such  as  beating 
diseases  and  raising  tlie  dead,  he  savs:  —  And  that  these  things  were 
done  by  him,  you  may  know  from  the  Acts  made  in  the  time  o/Pon- 

TIUS    riLATE."* 

1  Dr.  Lftrdncr*0  Jewish  Testimonies,  chap.  v.    Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  13fr-161 
8to.  or  Yol.  ill.  pp.  547—560.  4to. 

S  Id  his  Traite  de  la  v^rit^  de  la  Religion  Chr6tienne,  torn.  x.  pp.  25:^-1064. 

3  8ee  a  further  account  of  these  Acta,  in  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  IS. 

4  Euscb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  u.  c.  Si. 

fi  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  prima,  pp.  (J5,  72.  edit.  Benedict. 
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The  leamed  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  about  the 
ye-dr  200,  after  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrec* 
tion,  and  his  appearance  to  the  disciples,  and  ascension  into  heaven 
in  the  sight  oi  the  same  disciples,  who  were  ordained  by  him  to 
publish  the  Gospel  over  the  world,  thus  proceeds  :  —  ^^Of  all  these 
things  rdating  to  Christy  Pilate  himself  in  his  conscience  ah*eady  a 
Christian,  sent  an  account  to  Tiberius^  tlien  emperor."^  The 
same  miter,  in  die  same  Apology,  dms  relates  the  proceedings  of 
Tiberius  on  receiving  this  information :  —  "  There  was  an  antient  de- 
cree that  no  one  should  be  received  for  a  deity,  unless  he  was  first 
apfHvved  by  the  senate.  Tiberius,  in  wliose  time  die  Christian 
name"  (or  religion)  "  had  its  rise,  having  received  from  Palestine 
in  Syria  an  account  of  such  diings  as  manifested  the  trudi  of  his'' 
(Chnst's)  ^^  divinity,  proposed  to  die  Senate,  that  be  should  be  en* 
rolled  among  the  Roman  gods,  and  gave  his  own  prerogative  vote  in 
favour  of  the  motion.  But  the  senate"  —  (without  whose  consent 
no  deification  could  take  place)  —  "  rejected  it,  because  die  emperor 
liimself  had  declined  die  same  lionour.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor 
persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  threatened  punishment  to  the  accusers 
of  the  Christians.  Search  tour  own  commentaries  (or  public 
writings),  you  will  there  Jind  that  JVero  was  the  first  who  ra^a  with 
the  imperial  sword  against  this  sect,  when  rising  most  at  liome.^^ 
These  testimonies  of  Justin  and  TertuUian  are  taken  firom  public  apo- 
logies for  the  Christian  religion,  which  were  presented  either  to  the 
emperor  and  senate  of  Rome,  or  to  magisUrates  of  public  autbori- 
t?  and  great  distinction  in  the  Roman  empire.  Now  it  is  incredible 
that  such  writers  would  have  made  such  appeals,  especially  to  the 
Tery  persons  in  whose  custody  these  monuments  were,  had  diey  not 
been  fully  satisfied  of  their  existence  and  contents. 

(2.)  Suetonius,  a  Roman  historian  who  flourished  in  die  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  110.,  refers  to  Christ,  when  he  says  diat 
"Claudius  Cfesai'  expelled  die  Jews  from  Rome,  because  they  raised 
coDtiDual  tumults  at  the  instigation  of  Clirist,"^  who,  (it  is  well  known) 

I  TertttUian,  Apologia,  c.  21. 

'Ibid.  c.  5.  To  Tertullian's  account  Eusebius  adds,  that  Tibcriua  threatened 
the  acctnera  of  t)ie  Christians  with  the  punishment  of  death  :  and  he  considers  this 
interference  of  the  Roman  emperor  as  ■providentiaUy  designed  to  promote  the  pro- 
ggation  of  the  Gospel,  in  its  infancy,  without  molestation  ;  while  both  he  and 
C&ytosUnn  consider  the  remarkable  refusal  of  the  Roman  senate  to  deify  Clirist, 
w  emially  owing  to  the  control  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  that  the  Divinity 
of  Chrirt  might  be  established,  not  by  human  authority,  but  by  the  mighty  powur 
of  God  ;  and  that  Jesus  miglit  not  be  ranked  or  associated  among  the  many  infa- 
iBCTW  characters  who  were  deified  by  the  Romans.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  it.  o. 
2-  Chrysostom,  Homil.  26.  in  2  Cor.  Op.  tom.  x.  p.  (i24.  A.  The  originals  of  all 
the  preceding  pasim^es  are  given  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  has  investigated  the  sub- 
jecu  of  the  acta  of  Pilate,  and  his  letter  to  Tiberius,  with  his  accustomed  minute- 
ness and  accuracy.  See  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  ii.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  231 
—244. 8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  590 — 606.  4to.  The  same  subiect  is  also  copiously 
geated  bv  Vcrnet,  in  his  Traits  de  la  Veritc  de  la  Religion  Chrctienne,  tom.  ix.  pp. 

3  JttdoMM,  impulsore  Chresto,  assidue  tumuHuantes  Romti  expulit.  Suetonius, 
m  Clandio,-c.  Sfi).  Though  the  Jews  alone  are  mentioned  by  the  historian,  yet, 
from  the  natttro  of  the  tiling,  we  understand  that  Christians  were  comprehended  m 
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was  sometimes  called  Chrestitf,  and  his  disdples  Cfareaciaas.^  TUs 
event  took  place  a.  o.  52. 

(3.)  Tacitus,  the  historian,  who  also  flourished  under  Trajan, 
▲.  D.  110.,  when  writing  the  history  of  Nero  (Claudius's  sueeessor), 
and  speaking  of  the  Cbrisdans,  a.  d.  64.,  says  that  ^  the  author  <if 
that  (sect  or^  name  was  Christus,  who  m  the  rei^  of  Hberhis  was 

Kunished  with  death,  as  a  crimmal,  by  the  procuralor  Pootius  Pi- 
ite.'«    And, 

(4.)  The  younger  Flint,  in  his  celelMrated  letter  to  Tranii,  writ« 
ten  A.  D.  107.,  says  that  Jesus  was  worshipped  by  his  folbwers  as 
God.  —  ^'  They  sing  among  themselves,  akemately,  a  hjmii  to  Christ 
astoGod."3 

(5.)  The  historian  JElius  Lampbidius  relates,  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  (who  reigned  from  a.  d.  222  to  235),  had  txvo 

!>rivate  chapels,  one  more  honourable  than  the  other ;  and  that  in  the 
brmer  "  were  tlie  deified  emperors,  and  also  some  eminently  good 
men,  and  amon^  them  Apollonius,  and,  as  a  writer  of  his  time  says, 
Christy  Abraham,  and  Orpheus  (whom  he  considered  as  deities),  and 
the  images  of  his  ancestors."^  The  same  historian  adds,  that  the 
emperor  "  wished  to  erect  «  temple  to  Christ,  and  to  receive  faun 
among  the  gods.  -*  But  he  was  forbidden  by  tlK>se  who  consulted  the 
oracles,  they  having  found  that,  if  that  was  done,  all  men  woidd  be- 
come Christians,  and  the  other  temples  be  forsaken."^ 

(6.)  Celsus,  one  of  the  bitterest  antagonists  of  Cliristiani^,  vAo 
wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  speaks  of  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  havmg  lived  but  a  very  few  years  before 

it :  for  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  being  of  the  Jewish  notMm,  were  for  some 
time  confounded  with  the  disciples  of  Moses,  and  participated  in  all  the  ^«HThipff 
that  were  imposed  on  them.  Aocordingly,  in  Acts  xYiii.  3.  we  read  of  Amiila  mud 
Priscillai  two  Jewish  Christians,  who  had  been  banished  from  Rome  by  toe  thoTe 
mentioned  edict  of  Clandius.  The  historian  attributes  the  tnmnlts  of  the  Jews  in 
that  city  to  the  instigation  of  Christ ;  bat  the  true  state  of  the  afiair  was  this  :  — 
The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church,  without  subjecting^  thetm 
to  the  institutions  of  Moses,  ffiving  great  offence  to  the  Judaisinff  CfariraaiM  at 
Rome,  they  joined  their  unbefieving  brethren  in  opposing,  not  on^  the  Gentile 
converts,  bat  also  such  of  their  own  nation  as  espoused  their  cause.  Of  all  nations, 
the  Jews  were  the  most  fierce  and  obstinate  in  their  religious  disputes ;  and  tbe 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  was  particularly  ofibnsiye  to  them.  In 
Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece  they  opposed  it  by  main  force,  as  we  learn  firom  Ad* 
XVI. — xviii. :  whence  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  Uiis  quarrel  they  proceeded  to 
similar  outrages  at  Rome  also.  Macknight's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  p. 
300.  The  decree  above  noticed,  which  was  issued,  not  by  the  senate^  bat  by  ton 
emperor  Claudius  liimself,  continued  in  force  only  during  his  life,  if  so  long  ;  fiur, 
in  no  long  time  after  this,  Rome  abounded  again  with  Jews. 

^  Perperam  Chrestumus  pronunciatur  k  voois.  Tertullian,  Apol,  c.  S.  Sed  ez- 
ponenda  hujus  nominis  ratio  est,  propter  ignorantium  errorem,  qui  cum  tmmutatA 
literlL  Chrestum  solent  dicere.  Lactantius,  Instil.  Divin.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  Lncian,  or 
the  author  of  the  dialogue  entitled  Pfailopatris,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  alno  calls 
Jesus,  Ckrestus.   Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  78.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  p.  154,  4to. 

9  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christusjom  Tiberio  imperante  per  procuratorem  Ponthaii 
Pilatum  suppUcio  affectus  erat.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  c.  44. 

3  Ciirmenque  Christo,  quMi  Deo>  dioere  aecnm  invieem.  Plin.  £pist  lib.  z.  ep. 
97.  torn.  ii.  pp.  128.  edit.  Bipont. 

4  Xjampriuius,  in  vitA  Severi,  c.  29.  apvd  Hifltorie  Aogwtv  Scriptores,  vol.  i.  p. 


S78.  edit.  Bipont. 
5  Ibid.  c.  43.  vol.  i.  p.  290. 
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his  ume,  and  mentions  die  principal  facts  of  tbe  gospel  histdiy  rela- 
tive to  Jesus  Christ,  •—  declaring  that  be  had  copied  the  account  from 
the  fvritiDg»  of  the  evangelists.  He  quotes  these  books  (as  we  have 
already  hiuci  occasbn  to  remark,)^  and  makes  extracts  from  them  as 
bong  composed  by  the  disciples  and  companions  of  Jesus,  and  under 
the  names  which  they  now  bear.  He  takes  notice  particularly  of  his 
incarnation  ;  his  being  bom  of  a  virgin ;  his  being  worshipped  by  the 
magi;  hb  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  iniants.  He 
speaics  of  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  of  the  descent  of  the  Hoty  Spirit 
b  the  fcnn  of  a  dove,  and  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  declaring  him  to 
be  die  Son  of  God ;  of  his  being  accounted  a  prophet  by  his  disci- 
|des;  of  his  foretelling  who  should  betray  him,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
nances  of  his  death  and  resurrection.  He  allows  that  Christ  was 
eoDsidered  as  a  divine  person  by  his  disciples,  who  worshipped  him ; 
lad  notices  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  crucifisuon  of  Christ, 
and  Us  ^^pearing  to  his  disciples  afterwards.  He  frequently  alludes 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  mentions  God  under  the  tide  of  the  Most  High, 
and  speaks  collectively  of  the  Fadier,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He 
adoHMriedges  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  he  en- 
g^ed  great  muldtudes  to  adh^e  to  him  as  the  Mesaah.  That  these 
miracles  were  really  performed,  he  never  disputes  or  denies,  but  as- 
cribes diem  to  the  magic  art,  which  (he  says)  Christ  learned  m  Egypt.* 

(7.)  PoRPHTRT,'  another  learned  antagonist  of  Chrisdanity,  who 
louRshed  about  a  century  after  Celsus,  has  also  borne  evidence  to  the 
genoineness  of  the  books  received  by  the  Chrisdans.®  He  not  only 
allowed  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  honour- 
ed him  as  a  pious  person  who  was  conveyed  into  heaven,  as  being  ap- 
proved by  the  eods.* 

(8.)  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  reigned  the  emperor 
JiruAN.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  verv  learned  and  invete- 
rate enemy  of  the  Chrisdan  name  and  faith,  could  produce  no  counter 
evidence  in  refutation  of  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history,  though 
(is  we  have  already  seen,)^  he  attests  the  genumeness  and  early  date 
of  die  four  Gospels ;  and  that  he  never  attempted  to  deny  the  reality 
of  Christ's  miracles.  Jesus,  he  says,  did  nothing  worthy  of  fame, 
uoless  any  one  can  suppose  that  curing  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and 
exorcising  demons  m  the  villages  of  Bethsaida,  are  some  of  the  great* 
est  works.  He  acknowledges  that  Jesus  had  a  sovereign  power  over 
e  spirits;  that  he  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  ex- 
I  demons*    He  endeavours  to  depreciate  these  wonderful  works, 

:  b  vam.  The  ccnosequence  is  undeniable :  such  works  are  good 
proofe  rf  a  divine  mission.^ ' 

^  See  p.  99.  smipta, 

^  Lttdner'e  Heathen  Teetimoniee,  chi^.  xviii  Works,  voL  viii.  pp.  5—69.  8vo. ; 
er  toI.1t.  pp.  113^149.  4to. 

3  See  p.  92.  trn^ra. 

4  Lmfaitt'*  Heathen  Teatimonies,  ehap.  zxanriL  Worke,  vd.  yiii.  pp.  175—348. 
6to.  ;  or  toL  iv.  pp.  209—350.  4to. 

•  Lar£er's  l^etk.  Test.  chap.  xlvi.  Worka,  voL  viil.  pp.  355-^433.  8vo. ;  or 
veLW.pp.8n— 348.4to. 
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(9.)  Lastly,  —  to  omit  the  very  numerous  iDtenrendng  testimonies 
that  might  be  adduced,  — Mohammed  (who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  former  pan  of  the  sixth  century,)  though  he  as- 
sumed the  honour  of  dehvering  to  mankind  a  new  revektioa,  ex- 
Jressly  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Gospels^  He  speaks  of 
esus  Christ  and  of  his  mother  by  their  names,  and  calls  Him  the 
Word  of  God.  He  says,  that  he  was  miracubudy  bom  of  a  vi^g^l ; 
acknowledges  the  truth  of  his  mirasles  and  [Mropbecies ;  and  s{>eak5 
of  his  death  and  ascension,  of  his  apostles,  of  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews,  of  Zecharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Baptist 
himself,  describing  his  character  m  a  manner  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  Gospels.^ 

2.  Testimoniei  of  Heathen  Adversaries  to  the  lives  and  charaders 
of  the  first  Christians. 

(1.)  The  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  raised  by  the 
emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  that  is,  about  thirty  years  aftCT  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Christ.  Concerning  diis  persecution,  we  have  the 
testimonies  of  two  Roman  historians,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius. 

Tacitus  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles.     Relating  the  great 
fire  at  Rome,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  he  says^  that    the 
leople  imputed  that  calamity  to  the  emperor,  who  (they  imagined) 
ad  set  fire  to  the  city,  that  he  might  have  the  gkry  of  rebuilding 
it  more  magnificently,  and  of  calling  it  after  hb  own  name ;  but  that 
Nero  charged  the  crime  on  tlie  Christians,  and,  in  order  to  give  the 
more  plausible  colour  to  this  calumny,  he  put  great  numbers  of  them 
to  deatii  in  the  most  cruel  manner.     With  the  view  of  conciliating 
the  people  he  expended  great  sums  m  adorning  the  city,  he  bestowed 
largesses  on  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire,  and  ofiered  many 
expiatory  sacrifices  to  appease  the    gods.— « The  historian's  words 
are  :  —  "  But  neither  human  assistance,  nor  the  largesses  of  the  em- 
peror, nor  all  the  atonements  ofifered  to  the  gods,  availed :  the  infamy 
of  that  horrible  transaction  still  adhered  to  him.     To  suppress,  if 
possible,  this  common  rumour,  Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused, 
and  punished  with  exquisite  tortures  a  race  of  men  detested  for  their 
evil  practices,  who  were  commonly  known  hy  the  name  of  Christians* 
The  author  of  that  sect,  (or  name)  was  Chnstus,  who  in  tlie  reign  of 
Tiberius  was  punished  widi  death,  as  a  criminal,  by  the  procurator 
Pontius  Pilate.     But  this  pestilent  superstition,  though  checked  for 
awhile,  broke  out  afresh,  not  only  in  Judaea,  where  the  evil  first  ori- 
ginated, but  even  in  the  city  (of  Rome),  the  common  sink  into  which 
every  thmg  fildiy  and  abominable  flows  firom  all  Quarters  of  the  world. 
At  first  those  only  were  apprehended,  who  confessed  themselves  of 
that  sect ;  afterwards  a  vast  multitude  discovered  by  them ;  all  of 
whom  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  burning  the 
city,  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind.     Their  executions  were  so  coa^ 
trived  as  to  expose  them  to  derision  and  conten^t.    Some  were  go» 

1  See  the  Koran,  chapters  3,  4^  5,  6. 19.    Dr.  Mafiknig ht  has  collected  and  In- 
■erted  the  panages  at  length  in  hie  CredibOity  of  the  Go^el  History,  pp.  340,  341. 
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vered  oyer  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  might  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs ;  some  were  crucified ;  while  others,  having  been 
daubed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  the 
night  bme,  and  thus  burnt  to  death.  For  tliese  spectacles,  Nero 
gave  bis  own  gardens,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  there  the 
diversiaDs  of  the  circus ;  sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  as  a  spec- 
tator, in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  at  other  times  driving  a  chariot 
himself:  until  at  length,  these  men,  though  really  crimuid  and  de- 
serving exemplary  punishment,  began  to  be  commiserated,  as  people 
who  were  destroyed,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  but  only 
vomafy  the  cruelty  of  one  man."^ 

The  testimony,  which  Suetonius  bears  to  this  persecution,  is  in  the 
ioDowing  words :  —  "  The  Christians  likewise  were  severely  punished, 
— a  sort  of  people  addicted  to  a  new  and  mischievous  superstition."* 
The  preceding  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  Cnristians  by 
Nero,  are  further  confirmed  by  Martial,  the  epigrammatist,  ^who  lived 
at  the  dose  of  the  first  century,)  and  by  Juvenal,  the  satirist,  (who 
flourished  durbg  the  reigns  of  Eiomitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian ;) 
both  of  whom  aUude  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  especially  to 
tfae  iMiJched  coat  in  which  the  Christians  were  burnt. 

Bfartial  has  an  epigram,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  transla- 
lioo :— "  You  have,  perhaps,  lately  seen  acted  on  the  theatre,  Mu- 
diis,  who  thrust  his  hand  mto  the  fire :  if  you  think  such  a  person 
patioit,  valiant,  stout,  vou  are  a  senseless  dotard.  For  it  is  a  inuch 
greater  thing,  when  threatened  unth  the  troubleeome  coatj  to  say,  — 
4  do  not  sacrifice,'  than  to  obey  the  command,  — '  Bum  the  hand.^ '" 
This  troublesome  coat  or  shirt  of  the  Christians,  was  made  like  a 
sack,  of  paper  or  coarse  Imen  cloth,  either  besmeared  with  pitchy 
wax,  or  sulphur,  and  similar  combustible  materials,  or  dipped  in  tiiem ; 
it  was  then  put  upon  the  Christians ;  and,  in  order  tnat  they  might 
be  kept  upright,  — the  better  to  resemble  a  flaming  torch,  their  chins 
were  severally  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.^ 
h  his  first  satire,  Juvenal  has  the  following  allusion : 

Now  dare 
To  glance  at  Tigellinus,  and  you  glare 
In  that  pitch'd  shirt  in  which  such  crowds  expire, 
Chain'd  to  the  bloody  stake,  and  wrapp'd  in  fire.^ 

^  Tacitas,  Anna!,  lib.  zy.  c.  44.  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  y.  Worki, 
Tol  yii.  pp.  251—259.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  610—614.  4to. 

*  Suetonius  in  Nerone,  c.  xvi.    Lardner,  chap.  Tiii.    Works,  vol.  rii.  pp.  965— 
CT.  8?o. ;  yol.  iii.  pp.  618—622.  4to. 

3  In  matntina  naper  spectatus  arena 

Muciue,  impomiit  qpn  sna  membra  fbcis, 
Si  patiens  fbrtisqne  tibi  dumsque  Tidetor, 

AbderitantB  pectora  plebis  habes. 
Nam  cum  dictatur,  turned  prtuerUe  molestd^ 

'  Ure  manum/  plus  est  cucere :    '  Non  facio.'    Martial,  lib.  x.  epigr.  35. 

*  Lardner,  chap.  yi.  Works,  yol.  yii.  pp.  260—4262, 8vo. ;  or  yol.  iii.  pp.  615, 616. 4to. 
^  Mr.  6ifford*s  translation,  p.  27.    The  original  passagre  is  thus : 

Pone  Tigellinum,  tiedA  lucebis  in  ilm, 

QuA  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  ^tture  fumant, 

Et  latum  medid  sulcum  deducit  arenA.        Jitven.  Sat.  lib.  i.  15&— 157. 
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Or,  nK»re  Kterany,— "  Describe  a  great  viliaio,  soch  as  was  TtgeliH 
nus,*^  (a  corrupt  minister  under  Nero,^  ^  and  you  shaD  suffer  the 
same  punishment  with  those,  who  stana  burning  in  their  own  flame 
and  smoke,  their  head  being  held  up  by  a  stake  fixed  to  a  chain, 
till  they  make  a  kmg  stream"  (of  bfeod  and  fluid  sulphur)  ^*  on  the 
ground."^ 

The  above  cited  testimony  of  Tacitus,  corroborated  as  k  is  by  god- 
temporary  writers,  is  a  very  important  confirmation  of  the  evaogeficai 
history.  In  it  the  historian  attests,  1.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
death  as  a  malefactor  by  Ponthis  Pilate,  procurator  under  Tib^us ; 
2.  That  from  Christ  the  people  called  Christians  derived  their  name 
and  sentiments ;  3.  That  this  refigion  or  superstition  (as  he  t^ms  it) 
had  its  rise  b  Judsea,  where  it  also  spread,  notwithstanding  the  igno- 
minious death  of  its  founder,  and  the  opposition  which  his  followers 
afterwards  experienced  from  the  people  oi  that  country  ;  4.  That  it 
was  propagated  from  Judea  into  other  parts  of  the  world  as  iv  as 
Rome ;  where,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  Nero,  and  before  that 
time,  the  Christians  were  very  numerous  f  and,  5.  That  the  profes- 
sors of  this  religion  were  reproached  and  hated,  and  underwent  many 
and  grievous  sufferings.' 

(2.)  The  next  testimony  to  be  adduced  is  that  of  Caius  Pfinius 
CaecUius  Secundus,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  younger  Pwwy. 
He  was  born  a.  d.  61  or  62,  and  after  holding  various  distinguished 
offices,  was  sent  to  the  provinces  of  Pootus  and  Bithynia,  by  the 
emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  106 — 106,  as  his  lieutenant  and  propretor, 
with  proconsular  power.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
that  emperor  had  commenced  a.  d.  100 ;  and  in  that  remote  country 

1  Lardner,  ch.  vii.  Works,  vol.  tu.  pp.  963—066,  Svo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  61S— 618, 
4to. 

9  The  ezpreBdon  of  Tacitus  k,  ingenM  muJtitudOy  a  vast  muUkude  ;  which  Vol- 
tairoi  with  his  accustomed  cBsregard  of  truth,  has  represented  as  only  a  few  poor 
wretches,  who  were  sacrificed  to  public  ▼eoffeuice.  Essay  on  History,  vol.  i  cfa. 
V.  p.  60.  Nu^ent^s  Translation.  Dr.  Maekniffht  has  completely  exposed  the 
&behood  of  that  profligate  writer,  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  300 
— 302.  Mr.  Gibbon's  false  translation  and  misrepresentations  of  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  above  cited,  are  ably  exposed  in  the  i^pendix  to  Bp.  Watson's  Apology 
lor  the  BiUe,  addressed  to  the  historian. 

3  On  the  aix)ve  cited  passage  of  Tacitus,  Gibbon  has  the  following  remark  : — 
*'  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is  cblifed  to  respect  the  TRUTH  of  this  extraardi- 
nary  fact,  (the  persecution  of  the  Cbristtans  under  Nero),  '^  avd  ths  uitboritt 
OF  THIS  CKLXB1UTED  PASSAGE  OF  Tacitus.  The  FORMER,'*  (its  truth)  *'  is  comfirm* 
ed  hf  the  diligent  and  accurate  SmstoniuSt  who  mentums  the  pvnishment  which  Jfero 
inJUcted  upon  the  Christians.  The  lattxr"  (its  integrity  and  genuineness)  ^  wunf 
be  PROVED  by  the  consent  of  the  most  antient  m»miseripts  ;  by  the  tmnnCoMe  dko- 
raeter  of  Tacitus  ;  by  his  reputation,  whirh  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpoiatiams 
of  pious  fraud  ;  ana  by  the  purport  of  his  narration,'*  (Decline  and  Fau,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  407,  408.)  Such  is  the  observation  of  the  elegant  and  learned  historian,  whose 
hatred  of  Christianity  has  led  him,  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  to  misrepresent  both 
it  and  the  Christians :  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  historical  and  critical  testimony,  an 
opposer  of  revelation  (now  living)  has  affirmed,  Uiat  <*  the  texts  which  are  to  be 
fennd  in  the  works  of  Tacitus,  are  too  much  suspected  of  interpolations  to  be  ad- 
duced as  an  authority !"  The  effrontery  of  this  assertion  is  onW  surpassed  by  the 
wilfiil  ignorance  which  it  exhibits,  especially  as  tlie  writer  auuded  to  reprmted 
Gibbon's  misrepresentations  of  Christians  and  Christianity;  in  a  cheap  ferm,  ift  or- 
der to  deceive  and  mislead  the  unwary. 
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there  were  at  this  time  prodigious  numbers  of  Chrisdans,  against 
whom  Viofy  by  the  emperor's  edict,  was  obliged  to  use  all  mamier  of 
severitf .  Being,  however,  a  person  of  good  sense  and  moderaticxi, 
he  judged  it  prudent  not  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law, 
until  be  had  represented  the  case  to  Trajan,  and  bad  received  his 
oommaods  concerning  it.  He  therefore  wrote  him  the  followmg 
epistle'  A.  D.  107,  ^which  is  too  important  to  be  abridged),  and  in 
tbe  same  year  recenred  the  emperor's  rescript. 
''PUny,  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  wisheth  health  and  happiness : 
''h  is  my  constant  custom,  sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you,  in  all  mat- 
ters cQBceming  which  I  have  any  doubt.  For  who  can  better  direct 
me  where  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  where  I  am  ignorant  ?  I  have 
never  beoi  present  at  any  trials  of  Christians ;  so  that  I  know  not 
wed  what  is  the  subject-matter  of  punishment  or  of  inquiry,  or  what 
strictness  ought  to  be  used  in  either.  Nor  have  I  been  a  litde  per- 
plexed to  determine  whether  any  difference  ought  to  be  made  upon 
accoam  of  age,  or  whether  the  young  and  tender,  and  the  full  grown 
and  robust,  ought  to  be  treated  all  alike ;  whether  repentance  should 
eotirie  lo  pardon,  or  whedier  all  who  have  once  been  Christians  ought 
to  be  punished,  though  they  are  now  no  longer  so ;  whether  the  name 
itself,  ahhou^  no  crimes  be  detected,  or  crimes  only  belonging  to  the 
name,  ought  to  be  punished.  Concerning  all  these  tilings  I  am  in  doubt. 
"In  the  meantime  I  have  taken  this  course  with  all  who  have  been 
brought  befcH«  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Christians.  I  have 
)Rit  the  question  to  diem,  Whether  they  were  Christians  i  Upon  their 
ooofessing  to  me  that  they  were,  I  repeated  the  question  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  threatening  also  to  ptmish  them  with  death.  Such 
as  still  persisted,  I  ordered  away  to  be  punished ;  for  it  was  no  doubt 
widi  me,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  *  their  opinion,  that  contu- 
macy and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  There  were 
odios  of  tbe  same  infatuation,  whom,  because  they  are  Roman  citi- 
2ei&  1  have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 

^Id  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself,  even  whilst  under  per- 
secution, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of  people  came  in  my 
way.  An  infonnation  was  presented  to  me,  without  mentioning  the 
audxnr,  containing  the  names  of  many  persons,  who,  upon  examina- 
tioD,  denied  that  they  were  Christians,  or  had  ever  been  so ;  who 
rq»ttted  after  me  an  invocation  of  the  gods,  and  with  wine  and 
frankincense  made  supplication  to  your  image,  which,  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  had  caused  to  he  brought  and  set  before  them,  together  with 
die  statues  of  the  deities.  Moreover,  they  reviled  the  name  of  Christ, 
none  of  which  things,  as  is  said,  they  who  are  really  Christians  can 
by  any  means  be  compelled  to  do.  These,  therefore,  I  thought 
proper  to  discharge. 

*  fHiy,  E|>iBt.  lib.  X.  ep.  97.  torn.  ii.  pp.  127—129.  edit.  Bipont.    It  is  reprinted 
br  Dr.  Lardnvr,  wImms  translation  we  have  given,  and  who  has  illustrated  both 
tlie  tpistle  of  the  philosopher  and  the  emperor  Trajan's  rescript  with  numerous 
nlnable  obserrations.    Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  ix.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp-  2o' 
344, 8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  10—43.  4to. 
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'<  Others  were  named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first  confessed  them- 
selves Christians,  and  afterwards  denied  it ;  the  rest  said  they  had 
been  Christians,  but  had  left  tliem,  —  some  three  years  ago,  some 
longer,  and  one  or  more  above  twenty  years.  They  all  wwshipped 
your  image,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods ;  these  also  reviled  Christ* 
Utey  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error  lay  in  this^  that 
they  ioere  wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  stated  day^  before  it  was  light, 
mnd  sing  among  themselves,  altematdy,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God; 
and  bind  themselves  bit  an  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wicked- 
ness, but  not  to  be  guUty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  admtery,  never  to 
falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them,  whm 
called  upon  to  return  it.  When  these  things  toere  performed,  it  im 
their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a  meal, 
which  they  ate  in  common,  without  any  disorder;  but  this  they  had 
forborne  since  thepMication  of  my  edicts  by  tohich,  according  to  your 
commands,  I  prohibited  assemblies. 

^'  After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary  to 
.oxamine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants,  which  were  called 
ministers.  But  I  have  discovered  nothing  beside  an  evil  and  exces- 
sive superstition. 

''  Suspending  therefore  all  judicial  proceedings,  1  have  recourse 
to  you  for  advice ;  for  it  has  aj^eared  imto  me  a  matter  highly  de- 
serving consideration,  especially  tipon  account  of  the  great  nuoiber  of 
persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering;  for  many  of  aU  ages,  and 
every  rank,  of  both  se^es  likewise,  are  accused,  and  wiU  be  acaued: 
Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but  Vte 
lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  may  be  restranied  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temples,  which  were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented ; 
and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are  revived. 
Victims  likewise  are  every  where  bought  up,  whereas  for  some  time 
there  were  few  purchasers.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  qun»- 
bers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who 
shall  repent." 

To  Uie  precedmg  letter,  the  emperor  Trajan  sent  the  followiBj 
reply : 

"  Trajan  to  Pliny,  wisheth  health  and  happiness  : 

"  You  have  taken  the  right  method,  my  Pliny,  in  your  proceedings 
with  those  who  have  been  brought  before  you  as  Christians ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  one  ride  that  shall  hold  universally.  They 
are  not  to  be  sought  for.  If  any  are  brought  before  you,  and  are 
convicted,  they  ought  to  be  punished.  However,  he  tihat  denies  his 
being  a  Christian,  and  makes  it  evident  in  feet,  that  is,  by  su{^licat« 
ing  to  our  gods,  though  he  be  suspected  to  have  been  so  formerlf) 
let  him  be  pardoned  upon  repentance.  But  in  no  case,  of  any  crime 
whatever,  may  a  bill  of  information  be  received,  without  being  signed 
by  him  who  presents  it ;  for  that  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  unworthy  of  my  government." 

The  preceding  letter  and   rescript   fumi^  numerous  important 
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tesdmomes  Co  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  purity  of  Christian 
principles.    We  learn  from  it, 

In  the  first  place,  the  mat  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
a  short  space  of  time.  Christianity  was  neither  known  nor  heard 
of  ID  the  world  before  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Eichty  years  had 
not  elapsed  since  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  when  I^y  wrote  this 
letter,  nor  seventy  years  since  the  disciples  of  Jesus  began  to  make 
any  mention  of  him  to  the  Gentiles  :  and  yet  there  were  at  this  time 
great  numbers  of  men  whom  Pliny  repeatedly  terms  Christians,  in 
that  part  of  Asia  where  he  presided,  at  a  great  distance  firom  Judsa* 
Christians  there  were  every  where,  throughout  the  whole  extent  oS 
his  province,  in  cities,  in  villages,  and  in  the  open  countty.  Among 
them  were  persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  rank  and  condition,  and  of 
bodi  sexes ;  and  some  of  them  also  were  cidzens  of  Rome.  The 
prevalence  of  Chrisdanity  appears  likewise  from  the  universal  de- 
cay of  pagan  worship :  the  temples  were  deserted,  and  the  sacrifices 
discontinued.  Beasts,  brought  to  market  for  victims,  had  few  pur- 
chasers. So  many  were  accused,  and  v^re  in  danger  of  su^ring 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  as  gave  the  president  no 
small  concern.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  not  only  many 
at  this  dme,  who  bore  the  Christian  name,  but  that  such  people  had 
been  there  for  many  years ;  some,  for  several  years ;  and  one  or 
more,  vdio  had  been  brought  before  Pliny,  had  professed  Christianity, 
and  had  renounced  it  more  than  twenty  years.  All  which  circum- 
stances prove  that  Chrisdanity  had  been  planted  there  (or  many  years 
before  lus  arrival.  Such  an  increase,  indeed,  could  only  be  the  work 
of  time. 

Seccmdly,  Pliny's  letter  bears  a  noble  tesumony  to  the  fortitude 
of  die  Cfanstians  in  sufiering,  and  also  to  their  steady  perseverance 
io  die  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  also  communicates  several  inte- 
restii^  particulars  relative  to  their  religious  belief  and  worship.  More 
paiticolariy,  1.  They  disowned  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and 
vould  not  worship  the  images  of  the  emperors  or  of  their  go^s.  The 
people  who  embraced  this  religion,  forsook  die  heathen  triples  and 
ahars,  and  offered  no  sacrifices  there. — 2.  They  assembled  together 
on  a  stated  day,  which  we  know  from  the  collateral  testimony  of 
Christian  writers,  was  the  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday,  on  which  day 
Christians  celebrate  the  weekly  festival  of  Christ's  resurrection.  — 3. 
When  they  were  assembled,  rliny  says,  that  they  sang  a  hymn  to 
Christ  as  God ;  and  also  engaged  themselves^  by  an  oath,  not  to 
commit  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor 
to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them."  This  account  is  highly  to  the 
honour  of  the  frrst  Christians.  They  paid  divine  worship  to  their 
God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  moral  virtue. 

Lasdy,  both  the  episde  of  Pliny,  and  the  letter  or  rescript  of  Tra- 
jan, attest  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  the  first  Christians.  From 
die  ibnner  it  is  evident  that  no  crime,  besides  that  of  their  religion^ 
ims  proved  against  any  of  those  who  were  brought  before  Pliny- 
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Ev^d  dieir  accusers  and  prosecutors  alleged  nothing  else  agunst 
theiT^  but  that  they  were  Cnristians :  he  examined  apostates ;  be  put 
to  the  torture  two  young  women  who  were  ministers  or  deaconesses, 
and  yet  he  discovered  nothing  but  what  was  quite  harmless.  The 
only  charge  against  them  is  an  absurd  superstition,  and  obstinacy  ia 
adhering  to  it.  Trajan's  rescript  affi>rds  equaDy  strong  proof  of  the 
innocence  of  these  men.  He  knew  not  of  any  offence  of  which  they 
were  guUty^,  excepting  only  that  they  did  not  supplicate  the  heathen 
deities.  The  honesty  and  innocency  of  these  men  oblige  us  to  pty  a 
ereat  regard  to  their  beUef  and  profession  of  the  Chmtian  reiigiofi. 
If  they  were  sober  and  discreet  before  they  embraced  it,  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  then  were  such  evidences  of  its  truth,  as  approved 
themselves  to  serious  persons.  If  they  are  supposed  to  have  formerly 
been  vicious  and  irregular,  here  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  and 
goodness  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  minds  of  men,  at  a  time  when  they  might  easily  know  whether 
it  was  well  grounded  or  not.  In  either  case,  it  is  an- honour  lo  these 
principles,  that  those  who  embraced  them  maintained  such  innoceoce 
m  their  lives,  that  their  enemies,  even  after  the  strictest  ioquiries, 
could  discover  nothing  criminal  against  them. 

(3.)  A.D.  176.  Celsus  ridicules  the  Christians  for  their  worship 
of  Chiist,  and  attests  the  gradual  increase  of  their  numbers.  He 
also  acknowledges  that  there  were  modest,  temperate,  and  intelli- 
gent persons  among  them,^  and  bears  witness  to  their  constancy  in 
the  faitli  of  Christ.  At  the  very  time  when  he  wrote  against  them, 
they  were  suffering  a  grievous  persecution,  but  were  enabled  to 
withstand  both  his  sharp-pointed  pen,  and  also  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate.' 

(4.)  LuciAN,  the  contemporary  of  Celsus,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Christians.  In  his  account  of  the  death  of  the  philosopher 
Peregrmus,  he  bears  authentic  testimony  to  the  principal  facts  and 
principles  of  Christianity ;  that  its  founder  was  crucified  m  Palestine, 
and  worshipped  by  the  Christians,  who  entertained  peculiarly  strong 
hopes  of  ^mortal  life,  and  great  contempt  for  this  workl  and  its 
enjoyments;  and  that  they  courageously  endured  many  afflictions 
on  account  of  their  principles,  and  sometimes  surrendered  them- 
selves to  suferings.  Honesty  and  probity  prevailed  so  much  among 
them,  that  they  trusted  each  other  without  security.  Their  master 
had  earnestly  recommended  to  all  his  followers  mutual  k)ve,  by  which 
also  they  were  much  distinguished.  In  hb  piece,  entided  Alexandw 
or  Psuedomantis,  he  says,  that  they  were  well  known  in  the  world 
by  the  name  of  Christians ;  that  they  were  at  that  time  numerous  in 
Pontus,  Paphla^onia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and,  finaDy,thal 
they  were  fornudable  to  cheats  and  impostors.  And  in  the  dialogue 
entided  Phibpatris  (which  if  not  written  by  Lucian  himself,  to  whom 
it  is  usually  ascribed,  was  composed  not  kmg  after  his  time)  there  are 

1  Vide  Origon,  contra  Celonm,  lib.  i.  p.  22.  edit.  Cantab.  1677. 
a  Lardner*8  Heathen  Testimonies,  ch.  snriii.  sections  &— 6.  Works,  vol.  yna-  PP* 
36—^.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iy.  pp.  130—138. 4to. 
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numeroas  albsioDS  to  the  writings,  iHrinciples,  and  practices  of  Chris* 
dans,  aD  of  which  are  ridiculed,  and  especially  their  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trini^.^ 

(5.)  Hie  fortitude  and  constancy  of  the  Christians  under  persecu* 
tbn  is  referred  to  by  Epictbtus  (a.  d.  109),  under  the  name  of  Gra* 
lilasans.^  The  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  (a.  d*  161.)  mentions 
the  Oiristians  as  examples  of  an  obstmate  contempt  of  death.^  And 
Galen  (a.  d.  200.)  acknowledges  the  constancy  of  Christians  in 
their  principles.'*  Porphtbt  (a.  n.  270.)  acknowledges  that  they 
were  then  very  numerous  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  unwillingly  ad- 
mits the  miracles  wroukht  by  the  apostles,  which,  however,  he  ascribes 
to  die  magic  art ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  expose  them  to  popular  re- 
proach by  insinuatmg  that  they  were  the  causes  of  the  calamities  that 
befel  the  Roman  empire.^ 

(6.)  Lastly,  the  emperor  Julian  (a.  d.  361.),  though  be  endea^* 
roars  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in  Jesus,  yet  is  con- 
strained  to  acknowledge  that  there  were  multitudes  of  such  men  in 
Greece  and  Italy  before  John  wrote  his  gospel,  and  that  they  were 
not  confined  to  the  lower  classes ;  men  of  character,  — -  such  as  Cor- 
nelius, a  Roman  centurion,  at  Ca^area,  and  Sergius  Paulus,  procon-^ 
sul  of  Cy{Nrus,  —  being  converted  to  the  faitli  of  Jesus  before  the  end 
of  Claudius's  reign  (who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  a.  p.  41.,  and 
tfied  A.  D.  54.)  :  and  he  frequendy  speaks,  with  much  kidigpadon,  of 
Peter  and  Paid,  those  two  great  aposdes  of  Jesus,  and  successiid 
preachers  of  his  Gospel.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  die  apostate  em- 
peror Julian  has  undesimedly  borne  testimony  to  the  truth  of  many 
things  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed  to  overthrow  the 
Chrisdan  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it :  his  arguments  against  it  are 
perfecdy  harmless,  and  msufficient  to  unsettle  the  weakest  Ctuistian ; 
far  he  has  not  made  one  objection  of  moment  against  the  Christian  re- 
Esion,  as  contained  in  the  genume  and  audienuc  books  of  die  New 
Testament.^ 

VI.  Thus  do  all  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,— •  from  its 
first  origin  to  its  complete  establishment  in  the  then  known  world,  in 
the  ibimh  century  of  the  Chrisdan  era,  — unite  in  giving  an  honour* 
able  testimony  to  the  character  of  Christ,  to  the  reality  of  his  mira- 
cles, to  the  genubeness,  audiendcity,  and  credibility  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  wide  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Chris* 
lian  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  unity  of  the  objects  of  the  Chrisdan 
fidd)  and  worship,  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Christians,  and  their  uii- 
^aken  constancy  in  adhering  to  their  holy  p7ofes8k>n,  regardless  of 

*  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  xix.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  69—81.  8vo. ; 
or  ToL  iv.  pp.  149—156.  4to. 


« Ibid.  Chap.  X.    Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  344—557.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  4*7-50.  4to. 
3  Ibid.  chap.  xv.  (  2.  Works,  vol  vii.  pp.  398—406.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  73—78. 
Ho. 
<  Ibid.  chap.  ni.    Works^  vol.  viii.  pp.  90, 91.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  p.  1< 
8  Ibid.  chap.  xxxvU.    Works,  vol.  viU.  pp.  220—220.  8vo,  >  or  vol.  i 
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the  most  sangoinanr  and  exquisite  tormeDts  that  could  be  infficted  on 
them.  It  b  true  that,  ccKicerning  many  inqpoitant  articles  of  Scrip* 
lure  history,  the  Greek  and  Latm  writers  now  extant  are  totally  silent ; 
and  hence  some  have  attempted  to  raise  an  argument  against  the  cre- 
dibility of  this  history.  But  the  silence  of  the  writers  in  question  may 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  their  great  ignorance  of  such  facts 
as  occurred  very  kmg  before  their  own  time,  and  by  the  peculiar 
contempt  entertained  for  both  Jews  and  Christians,  arismg  from  the 
diversigr  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  To  th^  general  consi- 
derations we  may  add,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  silence  of  pro- 
fane historians  i^ative  to  the  remarkable  events  b  the  life  of  Christ ; 

1.  That  many  books  rf  those  remote  ages  are  lost,  in  uhich  ii  ie 
very  possible  that  some  mention  might  have  been  made  of  these  facts. 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  many  occurrences,  which  are  related  in 
the  evangelical  history,  are  not  to  be  found  m  the  writings  of  the  hea- 
thens. Of  these  writing  indeed,  we  have  now  but  few  remaining  io 
comparison  <tf  their  origmal  number :  and  those  which  are  extant,  are 
only  fragments  ofnreceding  histories.  Thus,  the  migh^  works  per- 
fc»med  by  Jesus  (Jhrist,  and  the  monuments  of  the  great  achieve* 
ments  that  took  place  in  the  age  when  he  was  bom,  are  now  misstne. 
or  lost.  All  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  from  the  consulships  of 
Antistius  and  Balbus  to  the  consulships  of  Messala  and  Cinna 
(that  is,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  —  five  years  before  and  five 
years  after  the  bbih  of  Christ,)  is  totally  lost,  as  also  b  livy's  his- 
tory of  the  same  period.  In  vain,  tiierefore,  does  any  one  ex- 
pect to  find  the  remarkable  passages  concerning  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  these  writers :  and  much  more  vain  is  it  to  look  fiur  these 
things  in  those  writers,  whose  histories  are  alu^ether  missing  at  this 
day.  To  bstance  only  the  census  or  enrolment  ordered  hf  Augus* 
tus,  and  mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1, 2.)  the  silence  of  historians  con- 
cerning which  has  been  a  favourite  topic  with  objectors  :^  —  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  one  of  the  Roman  historians  did  re- 
cord that  transaction,  {far  the  Romans  have  sedukosly  recorded 
every  thing  that  was  connected  with  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  their 
empire)  ;  though  their  writings  are  now  lost,  either  by  negligence, — 
by  fire,  —  by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  Italy,  —  or 
by  age  and  length  of  time.  It  is  evident  that  some  one  historian  did 
mention  the  census  above  alluded  to  :  otherwise,  whence  did  Suidas 
derive  information  of  the  fact  ;  —  that  Augustus  sent  twenty  seuccv 
MEN,  of  acknowledged  character  for  virtue  and  integrity,  into  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  to  take  a  census  both  of  men  and  of  proper- 
ty, and  commanded  that  a  just  proportion  of  the  latter  should  be 
brought  into  the  imperial  treasury?  And  thisy  Suidas  adds,  uas  Ae 
riRST  census.^ 

2.  Some  of  the  Roman  historians^  tohose  toorks  have  come  down  to 
our  time^  are  defective.  This  b  particularly  the  case  with  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  from  whom  we  cannot  expect  any  narrative  of  events  that 

I  On  the  subject  of  this  eeiwus,  see  the  Appendix,  No.  III.  Section  VIL  Hfrm, 
a  Sttid0  Lexicon,  vooe  AMxr<^»  -*  torn.  i.  p.  271.  edit.  Kniter. 
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have  reference  to  tbe  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  any  great  occurrence  that 
look  phce  about  that  time.  For  Livv  wrote  only  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  Augustus's  reign,  which  was  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  con- 
sequently, he  could  not  record  so  memorable  an  event  as  that  of  a 
census  thioughout  die  Roman  empire,  which  did  not  take  olace  until 
the  Mikth  year  of  Augustus's  reign.  And  no  nodce  catdd  be  taken 
of  that  transaction  by  Tacitus,  because  he  does  not  go  so  far  back  as 
Aupstus.  His  ^maU  begin  with  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  continue 
to  the  death  of  Nero  :  his  books  of  Hutory  begm  where  the  annals 
terminale,  and  conclude  with  Vespasian's  expedition  against  the  Jews. 
For  the  knowledge  of  the  transactions  intervening  between  the  close 
of  LivT  and  the  commencement  of  Tacitus,  we  are  indebted  to  Vel<- 
kius  Paterculus,  Florus,  Plutarch,  Dion  Cassius,  Justin,  and  others, 
who  lived  Umg  cfter  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  who  compiled  their 
histories  firom  such  materials  as  they  could  command.  Florus,  in 
particular,  is  only  an  abbreviator  of  Lavy,  from  whom  litde  conse- 
queody  can  be  expected.  Though  Velleius  Paterculus  advances  a 
fittle  further,  yet  he  is  merely  an  epitomiser :  and  as  Justin,  who  ik>u« 
rished  in  die  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  only  abridged  the 
his&MT  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  which  he  did  not  continue,  we  cannot, 
thereuHe,  expect  any  informatbn  from  him  relative  to  the  birth  of 
Christ.  These  facts  will  account  for  the  silence  of  the  generality  of 
pagan  writers  concerning  the  events  related  in  the  Gospel  history : 
while  the  express  authentic,  and  genuine  statement  of  Tacitus,  alrea- 
dy given,^  furnishes  an  indisputable  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Jesus 
Chnst  lived  and  was  crucified  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  thus 
eompleteiy  refutes  the  absurd  and  ignorant  assertion,-—  (an  assertion, 
iadeed,  so  truly  absurd  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  that 
its  eflfrontery  may  impose  on  the  unwary)  which  has  been  lately  made, 
riz.  that  it  is  not  now  known  at  what  year  between  a.  d.  60.  and 
100.  die  name  of  Christ  was  first  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  in  that 
part  of  Asia  which  is  contiguous  to  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
sea :  and  that  it  is  evident  from  aU  existing  testimony  that  it  was  not 
hefiwedievear  60!!! 

3.  Of  the  few  remaining  MitarianSj  who  wrote  about  the  ag€$  in 
fvettMm,  most  were  engaged  on  other  subjects  ;  to  which  it  is  to  be 
edded^  that  no  profane  hisioriansy  whether  Jews  or  HeathenSy  take  no* 
HceofALL  occurrences*  Thus  the  obscurity  of  the  sun  at  Julius  Cae« 
sar's  death,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  a  whole  year,  is  not  noticed 
by  any  Roman  author  except  the  poets  Ovid  and  Vircil,  and  the  phi* 
loaopher  Pliny  :  yet  ten  historians  or  more,  in  thefouowin^  cetitury, 
wrote  fives  of  Ciesar,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  assassination  and  of 
several  tUngs  that  occurred  after  it.  A  similar  prodigy  is  reported 
by  Cedrenus  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian  ; 
mA  between  that  time  ana  Cedrenus,  there  were  nearly  twenty  con« 
siderable  writers,  who  mentioned  no  such  thing.  Neither  Tacitus, 
Justin,  nor  Strabo,  who  have  particularly  spoken  of  the  Jews,  have 

1  Se«  pp.  203—204.  svpra. 
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Noticed  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes :  nay,  evoi 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  is  totaUy  silent  concerning  them  in 
his  two  books  against  Apion,  though  he  has  mentioned  ihem  in  his 
other  writings.  Yet,  will  any  one  pretend  that  there  were  no  Es- 
senes, either  before  or  in  the  time  of  Christ  f  —  Again,  neither  Hen>« 
dotus,  nor  Thucydides,  nor  any  other  Greek  writers  of  that  time, 
have  taken  any  notice  of  Rome,  though  the  conquests  of  the  Roman 
people  were  then  extended  far  and  wide,  and  the  Romans  were  be- 
come great  and  formidable.  Suetonius  wrote  die  lives  of  the  first 
twelve  Roman  emperors :  yet,  if  we  compare  his  relations  with  the 
events  recorded  by  other  historians,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  omitted 
many  important  transactions  that  were  obvious.  Now,  to  apply  this  to 
our  present  purpose  :  —  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  heathen  tustoriaDS 
of  imperial  Rome  have  spoken  of  the  celebrated  census  m  the  time  of 
Augustus,  which  is  mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1,  2.)  :  yet  it  does  not 
fellow  that  it  did  not  actually  take  efl^t,  since  we  see  it  is  not  unu- 
sual for  historians  to  pass  by  some  persons  and  things  which  are  very 
remarkable  and  deserve  to  be  recorded.  If  then  some  matters,  which 
are  mentioned  by  the  evangelists,  are  not  noticed  in  other  histories, 
we  cannot,  with  any  reason,  conclude  from  them,  that  the  evangelists 
have  recorded  that  which  is  false.  No  such  thing  can  be  inferred : 
for,  even  among  pagan  writers,  there  are  many  peculiar  historical  pas- 
sages related  by  some  of  them,  concerning  which  the  rest  are  totally 
silent.  Tacitus  and  Valerius  Maximus,  for  instances  have  narrations 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Roman  historians,  and  yet 
they  are  not  suspected  of  fabehood.  Why  then  may  we  not  credit 
those  things  which  are  rec(»rded  in  the  New  Testament,  ahhough  no 
Gentile  historians  make  any  the  slightest  mentwn  of  them  ?  Nay,  the 
evangelical  historians  themselves  do  not  all  relate  the  same  diings: 
though  all  of  them  have  mentioned  some  passages,  yet  tfiere  are 
others,  which  are  noticed  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  evangelists :  and 
there  are  some  things  or  persons  concerning  which  they  are  whrfly  si- 
lent, but  which  are  as  remarkable  as  some  of  those  whfch  they  have 
committed  to  writing.  Thus,  the  gospels  speak  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  also  of  the  Galilasans  and  Herodians ;  and  yet  they 
take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Essenes  by  name,  though  they  were 
at  that  time  a  considerable  sect  among  the  Jews.  It  is  no  reasonable 
objection,  therefore,  to  the  New  Testament,  that  some  things  occur 
In  it,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  very  aj^proved  authors.    No  histo- 

S,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  relates  every  thing.  The  evangelisis 
emselves  do  not  pretend  to  do  this  :  we  cannot,  therefore,  expe^ 
to  find  all  the  actions  of  Christ  recorded  in  their  writings,  for  one  of 
them  who  wrote  last  of  aU,  thus  expresses  himself  towards  the  close 
of  his  gospel :  —  And  there  are  many  oilier  things  t^tich  Jestis  did; 
the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one^  I  suppose  that  ct«»  vit 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  hooks  thai  should  be  written.  (John 
xxi.  25.) 

-  4.  Several  of  the  facts,  relating  to  Christ  andUsmradeSj  eamg 
from  Jews^  Vfould  be  slighted  as  fabulous  by  the  Gentile  writers, 
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espeoaOjr  coosideringy  on  the  one  hand,  how  common  prodigies  and 
magica]  stones  were  in  that  day  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  super-- 
stitious  and  credulous  the  Jews  were  reputed  to  be.  And  as  the 
scene  of  Christ's  actions  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  Greece  and  Ita- 
ly, and  authentic  accounts  of  his  miracles  could  not  soon  be  transmit* 
ted  thither,  the  learned  Greeks  and  Romans  would  regard  the  first 
reports  of  them  as  idle  or  mcredible  tales.  Besides,  it  was  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  any  author  who  wrote  the  life  of  a  Roman  emperor* 
or  the  nistoiy  of  a  celebrated  war,  or  the  annals  of  a  particular  state, 
to  describe  minutely  a  religious  sect,  begun  in  Judtea  by  one  who  was 
rejected  as  a  deceiver  in  his  own  country.  Or,  if  his  subject  led 
such  a  writer  to  mention  the  Christian  religion,  its  doctrines,  miracles, 
and  disciples,  he  would  naturally  speak  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
he  himself  fek  affected  towards  them :  and  m  what  sovereign  con* 
tempt  the  first  Christians  were  held,  by  the  generality  of  profane  wri- 
ters, many  of  the  passages  adduced  from  their  works,  in  the  preced- 
mg  pages,  sufficiently  attest.  Lastly,  the  Christian  scheme  of  doc- 
trines and  moral  duties  was  so  contrary  to  the  received  tenets  and 
maxims  of  the  heathen,  that  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  many  of 
them  cared  but  litde  to  inquire  into  evidences  and  facts  relating  to  it. 
Many,  however,  who  did  inquire,  doubtless  became  Christians  ;  their 
testimony,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  here. 

One  single  example  will  illustrate  the  three  last  observations.  The 
preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours,  which  prevailed  in  the  land 
of  Judea  at  the  time  of  Christ^s  crucifixion,  and  which  has  been  re- 
corded by  three  of  the  evangelists,  is  unnoticed  by  any  profane  histo- 
rian :  from  which  circumstance  Mr.  Gibbon  has  taken  occasion  to 
insinuate  that  the  evidence  of  the  evangelists  is  not  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  facts,  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  tesd- 
niooy  of  pagan  contemporary  writers.  Speaking  of  that  darkness,  he 
expresses  his  surprise  that  this  miraculous  event  ^^  passed  vnthout 
notice  in  an  affe  of  science  and  history.  It  happened,''  he  adds, 
"during  the  lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have 
trperienced  the  immediate  effects^  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence 
oftkeprod^.  Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has 
recorded  an  the  great  phenomena  of  nature^  earthquakes^  meteors^ 
f^n»ets^  and  eclipses,  which  his  indefatigable  industry  could  colled. 
Both  die  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention  tl)e  greatest  phe- 
oomenon,  to  wWch  the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness  since  the  creation 
of  the  gk>be.  A  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny  is  devoted  to  eclipses  of  an 
^i^raordinary  nature  and  unusual  duration :  but  he  contents  himself 
'^ith  describing  the  singular  defect  of  light  which  followed  the  unirder 
of  Cesar,  when,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the 
sun  appeared  pale  and  without  splendour."^  The  sentences  printed 
in  italic,  are  those  in  which  the  sceptical  historian  has  had  recourse  to 
those  misrepresentations  which  unhappily  pervade  too  many  of  hi^ 
S[dendid  pages. 

1  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 
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On  tiib  passage  we  remark  first j  that  the  eclipse  being  ccmfined  to 
JiMfaea,  its  immediaie  effects  could  not  necessaruy  have  been  experi- 
enced by  Seneca  or  Pliny,  neither  of  whom  could  have  been  on  the 
spot  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  the  eclipse  took  place ;  nor  can 
it  be  proved,  that  they  had  immediate  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  gk>be  as  soon  as  any  extraordinarr  phenomenon  had  taken  place. 
SecancUffj  neither  Pliny  nor  Seneca  have  left  any  vfoAs  that  corres- 
pond to  tlie  historian's  pompous  description.  Seneca  does  not  treat 
on  eclipses  at  all,  in  the  passage  referred  to  ;^  he  speaks  indeed  of 
earthquakes^  but  only  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  and  does  not  in- 
stance more  than  four  or  five,  because  his  object  was  evidently  not 
to  write  a  history  of  them,  but  to  mvestigate  their  symptoms,  causes, 
and  prognostics.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Pliny  with  respect  to 
earthquakes.  They  are  mentioned  only  to  introduce  phiksopfaical 
observations.  The  historian,  therefore,  has  but  very  feeble  props  to 
support  his  assertion.  We  may  reasonably  imagine,  that  if  Seneca 
and  Pliny  have  recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  they 
must  of  course  have  expbred  the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories, 
which  were  immediately  open  to  their  mquiries.  Now,  let  us  try  an 
experiment  as  to  what  they  have  derived  fix>m  those  sources  with 
respect  to  eclipses.  Do  they  mention  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
when  the  celebrated  plasue  happened  at  Athens,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  r  Do  they  mention  the  solar  eclipse  on  the 
day  when  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  ?  Do  they  mention  the 
ecUpse  foretold  by  Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  effected  between 
the  Medes  and  the  Lydians  r  It  would  be  too  tedious  and  useless 
to  ask  for  many  otiiers,  which  might  be  mentioned  without  any  fear 
of  our  questions  being  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Thirdljfj  the 
distinct  chapter  of  Pliny,  b  which,  according  to  the  historian's  lofty 
representation,  we  should,  expect  to  find  the  subject  of  eclipses  ex- 
hausted by  his  full  and  elaborate  detail,  consists  of  only  eighteen 
words^  the  purport  of  which  is,  that  *  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  some- 
times of  extraordinary  duration ;  such  as  that  which  took  place  on 
the  death  of  Csesar,  and  during  the  war  with  Antony,  when  the  sun 
appeared  pale  for  nearly  a  year.''  Lastly,  this  miraculous  preter- 
natural darkness  did  not  pass  without  notice.  Omitting  the  supposed 
attestation  of  it  by  Phlegon,  (a  Pagan  cbronologist  who  wrote  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,^  and  whose  testimony  is  cited  by 
TertulUan,  Qri^en,  and  Eusebius,)  and  also  the  supposed  mention  of 
it  by  Thallus,  (who  lived  in  the  second  century,)  which  is  cited  by 
Julius  Africanus,^  a  writer  of  great  eminence  and  probity,  who  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century; — we  may  remark  that  there 
are  two  other  testimonies  not  founded  on  the  statements  of  Phlegon 
and  Thallus,  which  unequivocally  confirm  the  evangelical  history  of 

1  Nat.  Qusf.  lib.  yi.  c.  1.    Op.  torn.  4.  pp.  309--312.  edit.  Bipont. 

S  Fiunt  prodigion,  et  longiorM  soUb  delectus :  <tuAliB  occiao  dietatore  Ccnre,  et 
.\iitoiuano  bello,  totins  p»ne  anni  pallore  continuo.  Plin.  Hiat.  Nat.  lib.  iL  c.  30. 
torn.  i.  p.  148.  edit.  Bipont. 
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the  daikness  at  the  cruc$xion,  viz.  those  of  Tertullian  and  Celsus. 
In  his  apology  for  the  Christians,  which  was  addressed  to  their  heathen 
adFO-saries,  Tertullian  e^npressly  says,  ^*  At  the  moment  of  Ckrist^s 
deaths  tke  Ugkt  departed  from  the  sun,  and  the  land  was  darkened  at 
nooihdmf;  which  wondeb  is  related  in  YOUR  OWN  AN 
NALS,  AND  IS  preserved  in  your  ARCHIVES  TO  THIS 
DAF."^  If  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  darkness  had  not  be^u 
registered,  Tertullian  would  have  exposed  both  himself  to  the  charge 
of  asserting  a  falsehood,  (which  charge  was  never  brought  against 
him,)  and  also  his  religion,  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies.  It  is  fur- 
ther particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  darkness  and  eardiquake 
at  the  crucifixion  are  both  explicitly  recognised  and  mentioned  as 
FACTS  by  that  acute  adversary  of  Christianitv,  Celsus ;  who  would 
not  have  made  such  an  admission,  if  he  could  have  possibly  denied 
ihem.* 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations,  we  may  state  that  many 
good  and  solid  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  tlie  profane  writers 
have  not  made  mention  of  the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  wliich  it  is 
DOW  generally  admitted,  was  confined  to  the  land  of  Judaea.  The 
roost  obvious  is,  that  they  might  have  no  sufiicient  information  of  it 
The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were  very  extensive,  and  we 
find,  m  general,  that  the  attention  of  writers  was  chiefly  confined  to 
those  which  were  nearest  to  die  metropolis.  The  antient  historians 
and  biograpbers  are  remarkably  concise,  and  seldom  stop  to  mention 
occuirences,  which,  although  they  may  have  happened  during  tie 
times  of  which  diey  write,  nave  no  relation  whatever  to  their  main 
subject  This  was  their  general  rule,  and  there  is  no  reason  bv 
vfaich  it  should  be  violated  merely  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  cap- 
tious, or  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  petulant.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  why  the  testimony  of  the  profane 
^ters  should  be  called  for  to  support  die  sacred,  than  the  sacred 
should  be  called  for  to  support  the  profane.  We  may  ti\en  retort  the 
argument,  and  in  our  turn  ask  the  mstorian,  and  those  who  have  lately 
circulated  his  false  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  how  they 
can  credit  the  accounts  given  by  Paterculus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Seneca,  when  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  take 
not  the  least  notice  of  them  f  But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Roman 
writers  had  received  information  of  the  fact  m  question,  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  would  have  considered  it  as  a  natural  occurrence, 
being  accustomed  to  earthquakes  and  darkness  for  whole  days  to- 
gether, in  consequence  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Or,  sup- 
posing that  they  had  believed  it  to  be  a  preternatural  darkness,  would 
it  have  been  consistent  with  their  principles  as  heathens  to  have  men- 
tioned it  f  They  must  plainly  have  toreseen  what  great  advantage 
would  have  been  given  to  Christianity  by  it.  Their  readers  would 
naturally  have  been  led  to  inquire  into  die  character  of  the  extraor- 
<imary  person,  at  whose  death  the  laws  of  nature  were  infringed,  and 

I  Tertullian,  Apol.  c.  21. 
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this  bquiry,  as  it  would  have  opened  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
new  dispensation,  must  have  led  to  their  conversion.  Hence  we 
collect  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for  their  silence.  Supposing  that 
they  knew  the  fact,  and  from  motives  of  policy  suppressed  it,  their 
silence  furnishes  as  strong  a  proof  of  its  truth  as  their  express  testimo- 
ny could  possibly  have  done. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  boldly  to  assert,  that  even  if  this 
fact  be  destitute  of  support  from  profane  writers,  it  is  a  deficiency 
which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  We  believe  many  things  upon 
the  evidence  of  one  credible  witness.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  we 
have  no  less  than  threey  whose  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  never  de- 
nied, whose  veracity  is  indisputable,  and  integrity  not  to  be  impeach- 
ed. So  plainly  are  the  characters  of  truth  marked  upon  their  writings, 
that  every  person  of  common  discernment  must  see  them,  and  he  who 
is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  certainty  of  what  they  relate,  must  give  up 
all  pretensions  to  a  soimd  judgment,  and  be  abandoned  to  the  incura- 
ble obstinacy  of  his  own  forlorn  scepticism.^ 

An  example  taken  from  English  history  will  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  preceding  observations.  No  one  in  our  days,  who  has  read  the 
whole  history  of  the  popish  plot  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  wltli 
any  candour  and  attention,  believes  it.  The  incoherence,  and  every 
way  incredible  circumstances  of  the  whole  deposidon,  together  witii 
the  infamous  characters  of  the  witnesses,  preclude  an  assent.  Yet,  a 
circumstance  to  this  day  imaccounted  for  —  the  murder  of  Sir  Ed- 
mundbury  Godfrey,  —  happened  to  give  it  an  air  of  probability*  Yet 
he  would  be  tliought  injudicious  to  tlie  last  degree,  who  should  thence 
be  inclined  to  favour  die  evidence  of  Titus  Oates.  The  case  before  us 
IS  opposite,  indeed,  but  parallel.  Christianity  stands  supported  by 
evidences  of  the  most  unexceptionable  nature ;  yet  the  circumstance 
of  Seneca's  and  Pliny's  silence  concerning  the  eclipse  or  preternatural 
darkness  (admit  it  only  for  argument's  sake)  is  unaccountable.  The 
evidence  of  the  gospel  is,  however,  by  no  means  shaken,  nor  will  be 
shaken,  till  it  can  be  proved  that  we  must  be  able  to  account  for 
every  thing  in  an  event,  before  we  admit  the  testimony  of  the  event 
itself. 


In  short,  there  is  no  history  in  the  world,  more  certain  and  indu- 
bitable, than  that  contained  in  the  Clu*istian  Scriptures,  which  is 
supported  by  the  concurring  testimony,  —  not  to  say  of  so  many  men, 
but  of  so  many  different  nations,  divided,  indeed,  among  themselves 
in  otiier  particidars,  but  all  uniting  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  facts 
related  in  the  gospels.  And  tlierefore,  even  though  the  Chrisoan 
institution  had  perished  with  the  apostles,  and  there  were  not  in  the 
world  at  tliis  day  so  much  as  one  Christian,  we  shoidd  have  the  most 
unquestionable  evidence  that  tlie  persons  and  acdons,  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  and  attested  by  the  concurring  voice  of  all  nations,  reafly 

1  Kelt's  Bampton  LectnrM,  Notes  and  Authorities,  pp.  zziv.— nx"* 
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existed  in  tbe  eountry  of  Judaea  during  die  reign  of  Hberius,  as  th« 
evaiigelists  have  assured  us.^ 


§  3.  COLLATERAL  TESTIMONIBS  TO  THE   TRUTH    OF  THE   FACTS   RECORD* 
ED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES  FROM  COINS,  MEDALS,  AND  ANTIENT  MARBLES. 

I.  Hke  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  confirmed  by  the  Apamean  medaJ. 
—  n.  The  account  of  PharaohrNech6*s  war  against  the  Jews 
(2  Chron,  xzxv.  20 — ^24.)  confirmed  by  Herodotus^  and  by  an  an^ 
tient  Egyptian  tomb^  discovered  and  explored  by  M.  Behoni.  —  III. 
7%e  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser^  confirmed  by  antient 
sculptures.  —  IV.  Acts  xiiu  7.  confirmed  by  a  medal  proving  that  Cy* 
prus  was  at  that  time  under  the  government  of  aproconsuL  — .  V.  Acts 
xpx.  11,  12.  confirmed  by  a  coin  of  Macedonia  Prima,  —  VI.  Acts 
xw.  14.  confirmed  by  an  inscription.  —  VII.  Acts  xvii.  23.  confirmed 
by  inscriptions.  —  VIII.  Acts  xix.  35.  confirmed  by  a  medal  of  the 
city  of  Ephesus.  — IX.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Titus^  at  Borne.  — 
AppHcaHon  of  this  sort  of  evidence. 

X  HERE  remams  yet  one  more  class  of  collateral  testimonies  to  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  recwded  in  the  Bible,  which  is  not  less  im- 
portant and  decisive  than  the  series  of  evidence  of  profane  histo- 
rians given  in  the  preceding  pages.  These  testimonies  are  furnish- 
ed by  antient  coins,  medals,  and  inscriptions  on  marbles ;  which  have 
survived  the  wreck  of  time,  and  are  extant  to  this  day.  These  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  allowed  to  be  among  the  most  important  proofs 
of  antient  history  in  general ;  and  they  afford  satisfactory  connrma- 
tioQ  of  many  particulars  related  in  the  Scriptures.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  we  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  reader.  , 

I.  The  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  is  confirmed  by  a  coin  struck 
at  Apamea  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  elder.  On  the  reverse  of  this 
medal  is  represented  a  kind  of  square  chest,  floating  upon  the  waters : 
a  man  and  woman  are  advancing  out  of  it  to  dry  land,  while  two  other 
persons  remain  within.  Above  it,  flutters  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive 
branch ;  and  another  bird,  possibty  a  raven,  is  perched  upon  its  roof. 
In  one  of  the  ih>nt  pannels  of  the  chest  is  the  word  NOE  in  antient 
Greek  characters.* 

II.  The  account  of  the  war,  carried  on  by  Pharaoh-Necho  agamst 
the  Jews  and  Babylonians,  (which  is  related  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,)  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  historian 
Herodotus,  and  especially  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the    enter- 

^  Edwards,  on  the  Authority,  Ac.  of  Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  400—420.  Mackiiight*« 
Truth  of  the  Gospel,  pp.  a05,  306.  343.  ,      . 

*  BryanVs  AnalyBW  of  Antient  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  pp.  46,  47.  8vo.  edit.    In  the 
fifth  volume,  pp.  289^-313.  he  has  satiBikctorUy  vindicated  the  genuineness  of  tne 
Apamean  medal.    Seven  or  eight  of  these  medals  are  known  to  be  extant,  tft®  «»: 
miineiieeB  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  Eckhel,  the  most  profound  of  f^^^^ 
Bumismaftologists.    See  bis  Doctrina  Nummorum  Veterum,  torn.  w.  p-  ^^^  * 
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prising  traveDer,  M.  Behsoni,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  sove- 
reigns. The  following  is  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian,  in 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  20—24. 

Jljier  ail  this^  when  Jonah  had  prepared  the  temple^  JVccAo,  Aitifo/ 
F^ypt^*came  up  to  fight  agaijist  dharehemish,  oy  Euphrattz:  and 
Jonah  went  out  against  him.  But  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  say- 
ing,  What  have  I  to  do  toith  thee^  thou  king  ofJndah^  I  come  not 
against  thee  this  day^  but  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  wnr ; 
Jor  Ood  commanded  me  to  make  haste ;  forbear  thee  from  meddling 
with  God,  who  is  toith  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not.  jveverihdess  Jo- 
siah  would  not  turn  his  face  from  him,  but  disguised  himself,  that  hi 
might  fight  with  him,  and  hearkened  not  unto  the  toords  of^echofrom 
the  mouth  of  God,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  ofMegiddo.  And 
the  archers  shot  at  king  Josiah  ;  and  the  king  said  to  his  servants. 
Have  me  away  for  I  am  sore  wounded.  His  servants  therefore  took 
him  out  of  that  chariot,  and  put  him  in  the  second  chariot  that  he  had; 
and  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  and  he  died,  and  toas  buried  in  one 
of  the  'sepultures  of  his  fathers.  And  aU  Judah  and  Jerusalesn 
mourned  for  Josiah.  And  agam  in  xxxvi.  1 — 4.  Then  the  jpeojk  of 
the  land  took  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  made  him  ktng  in  ms 
father^s  stead  in  Jerusalem,  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and  three  years  old 
when  he"  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem, 
And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him  down  at  Jerusalem,  and  condemmi 
the  land  in  an  nundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold.  And 
the  king  of  Egypt  made  Eliakim  Us  brother  king  over  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  and  turned  Ms  name  to  Jehoiakim.  Ani>  Necho  took 
Jehoahaz  his  brother,  and  carried  him  into  Egypt. 

These  passages  prove  the  power  and  conquests  of  Pbaraoh-Necho; 
and  if  we  turn  to  Herodotus  we  shall  find  a  wonderful  agreement  with 
many  of  the  particulars.  J>fow  J^ecos  was  the  son  of  Psammetieus, 
and  reigned  over  Egypt;  it  was  he  who  be^an  the  canals,  &fc.  and  he 
employed  himself  in  warlike  pursuits,  buuding  galleys,  both  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  traces  of  his  Sack  yards  still 
existing ;  and  these  he  used  when  he  had  occasion  for  them.  And 
Necos  joined  battle  with  the  Syrians  in  Magdolus,  and  con- 
(^uered  them,  and  after  the  battle  he  took  Cadytis  a  labge 
CITY  of  Syria.  And  having  reigned  in  the  whole  sixteen  years^ 
he  died,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Psammis.^  Cadytis  is  again 
mentioned  by  tms  historian,*  as  ^belonging  to  the  Syrians  ©/Pales- 
tine,' ond  'as  a  city  not  less  than  Sardes  f  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  intended  Jenisalem,  which  (it  is  well  known)  was  sometimes 
called  Kadesh,  or  the  Holy. 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  of  M.  Belzoni  in  the  tomb  of 
Psammetliis  or  Psammis,  the  son  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  apartments  of  this  venerable  monument 
of  antient  art,  there  is  a  sculptured  group  describing  the  march  of  a 

1 5?^^.?*^?  ^*-  "•  «•  l**'^-  ▼ol.  L  p.  168.  edit.  Oxon.  1809 
n  Ibid.  lib.  ui.  c.  5.  ToL  i.  p.  Vf9. 
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nufitaiy  and  triumpha]  procession  with  three  diiTerent  sets  of  priso- 

nersy  who  are  evidently  Jews,  Ethiopians,  and  Persians.     The  pro- 

cessioo  begins  with  four  red  men  with  white  kirdes  followed  by  a 

havA-headed  divinity  :  these  are  Egyptians  apparently  released  firom 

capdviijr  and  retumins  home  under  the  protection  of  the  national 

datjr.  .Then  follow  four  white  men  in  striped  and  fringed  kirtles, 

wtth  Mack  beards,  and  with  a  simple  white  fillet  round  their  black 

lair;  these  are  obviously  Jews,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  portraits 

of  diose,  who,  at  this  day,  walk  the  streets  of  London.    After  them 

come  three  white  men  with  smaller  beards  and  curled  whiskers,  with 

double-spreading  plumes  on  their  heads,  tattoed,  and  wearing  robes 

or  mantles  spotted  like  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ;  these  are  Persians  or 

Chaldeans.     Lastly,  come  four  negroes  with  large  circular  ear-rings, 

and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt  over  the  shoulder ;  these  are 

Ethiopians.^ 

Among  the  hieroglyphics  contained  in  Mr.  Belzoni's  drawings  of 
this  tomb.  Dr.  Young  (secretary  to  the  Royal  Society)  who  is  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  his  successful  researches  m  archaeology, 
has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  names  of  Ntchao  (the  JVecho  of  the 
Scriptures  and  ATecos  of  Herodotus)  and  of  Psanunethis.' 

Hi.  The  narrative  of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shal* 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  carrying  of  the  ten  tribes  into 
captivity,  which  is  related  in  2  Kings  xvii.  6.  and  xviii.  10.  is  con- 
firmed by  certain  andent  sculptures,  on  the  mountam  of  Be-Sitoon, 
near  the  borders  of  the  andent  Assyria.  For  the  knowledge  of  these 
amiquides  we  are  indebted  to  the  persevering  researches  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Ker  Porter,  by  whom  they  were  first  discovered  and  delineated, 
aod  who  has  thus  described  them. 

After  an  account  of  some  antient  Assyrian  sculptures,  which  are 
ascribed  to  Semiramis,  he  thus  proceeds :  -^  ^^  At  a  point  something 
hi^r  up  than  the  rough  gigantic  forms  just  described,  in  a  very  pre- 
cipitous cleft,  there  appeared  to  me  a  still  more  interesting  piece  of 
si^mire,  though  probably  ndt  of  such  deep  antiquity.  Even  at  so 
vast  a  height,  the  first  glance  showed  it  to  have  been  a  work  of 
some  age  accomplished  in  the  art :  for  all  here  was  executed  with 
the  care  and  fine  expression  of  the  very  best  at  Persepolis.  I 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  examine  it  nearer  than  from  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ground,  and  would  have  been  glad  of  Queen  Semira- 
Qus's  stage  of  packs  and  fardles.  To  approach  it  at  all  was  a  busi- 
ness of  difficulty  and  danger ;  however,  after  much  scrambling  and 
climbing,  I  at  last  got  pretty  far  up  the  rock,  and  finding  a  ledge, 
placed  myself  on  it  as  firmly  as  I  could  ;  but  still  I  was  faither  from 
the  object  of  all  this  peril  than  I  had  hoped ;  yet  my  eyes  being 

*  See  Mr.  BeIzoni*8  "  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Diacoverics  within 
the  PyraniidB,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,"  &c.  pp. 
5542,  m.  (4to.  London  1820) ;  and  also  Noa.  4.  6.  and  6.  of  his  folio  Atlas  of  Plates 
illustrativ«  of  his  Researches.  The  subjects  of  these  plates  were  alwi  exhibited  m 
the  VMv  mteresting  model  of  the  Egyptian  tomb,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bclxoni,  in 
lfci21-«5.,  at  the  Museum  in  PiceadiUy. 

S  See  the  Atlas  of  Engravinjfs  to  Behotti's  Travels,  plates  1  to  »>. 
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tolerably  long  sighted,  and  niy  glass  more  so,  I  managed  to  copy  the 
whole  sculpture  with  considerable  exactness. 

*^  It  contains  fourteen  figures,  one  of  which  is  in  the  sdr.  The 
first  figure  (to  our  left  in  »cbg  the  sculpture),  carries  a  spear,  and 
is  in  the  full  Median  habit,  like  the  leaders  of  the  guards  at  Perse- 
polis  :  his  hair  is  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  bound  with  a  fillet  The 
second  figure  holds  a  bent  bow  in  his  left  hand  ;  he  is  in  much  the 
same  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  quiver  slung  at  his  back  by  a  bek 
that  crosses  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  wrists  are  adorned  with  brace- 
lets. The  third  personage  is  of  a  stature  much  larger  than  any  odier 
in  the  group,  a  usual  distinction  of  royalty  in  oriental  descnptioa ; 
and,  firom  the  air  and  attitude  of  the  figure,  I  have  no  doubt  be  is 
meant  to  designate  the  king.  The  costume,  excepting  the  beard  not 
being  quite  so  long,  is  precisely  that  of  the  regal  dignity,  exhibited  in 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Nak^i-Roustam  and  Persepolis  :  a  mixture  of  the 
pontiff-king  and  the  other  sovereign  personages.  The  robe  being 
the  ample  vesture  of  the  one,  and  die  diadem  the  simple  band  of  the 
other  :  a  style  of  crown,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  antient 
badge  of  supremacy  on  either  king  or  pontiff.  But  as  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank  also  wore  fillets,  it  seems  the  distinction  between  theirs 
and  their  sovereigns,  consisted  in  the  material  or  colour.  For  in- 
stance, the  band  or  cydaris,  which  formed  the  essential  part  in  the 
old  Persian  diadem,  was  composed  of  a  twined  substance  of  purple 
and  white  :  and  any  person  below  the  royal  digni^  presuming  to  wear 
those  colours  unsanctioned  by  the  king,  was  guilty  of  a  tran^^ession 
of  the  law,  deemed  equal  to  high  treason.  The  fillets  of  the  priest- 
hood were  probablv  white  or  silver :  and  the  circlets  of  kings,  in 
general,  simple  gold.  Bracelets  are  on  the  wrists  of  this  personage, 
and  he  holds  up  his  hand  m  a  commanding  or  admonito^  manner, 
the  two  fore-fingers  bebg  extended,  and  the  two  others  doubled  down 
in  the  pabn':  an  action  also  common  on  the  tombs  at  Persepolis,  and 
on  other  monuments  just  cited ;  his  left  hand  grasps  a  bow  of  a 
different  shape  firom  that  held  by  his  officer,  but  exactly  like  the  one 
on  which  the  king  leans  in  the  bas-relief  -on  the  tomb  at  Nakshi- 
Roustam.  This  bow,  together  with  the  left  foot  of  the  personage  I 
am  describbg,  rests  on  the  body  of  a  prostrate  man,  who  lies  on  his 
back  with  outstretched  arms,  m  the  act  of  supplicating  for  mercy. 
This  unhappy  personage,  and  also  the  first  in  the  string  of  nine  which 
advance  towards  the  king,  are  very  much  injured ;  however,  enough 
remains  of  the  almost  defaced  leader,  when  compared  with  the  appa- 
rent condition  of  the  succeeding  eight,  to  show  tliat  the  whde  nine 
are  captives.  The  hands  of  all  are  tied  behbd  their  backs,  and  tlie 
cord  is  very  distmct  which  binds  the  neck  of  the  one  to  the  neck  of 
the  other,  till  ilie  maik  of  bondage  readies  to  the  last  in  the  line.  If 
it  were  also  originally  attached  to  die  leader,  the  cord  b  now  witbout 
trace  there ;  his  hands,  however,  are  evidently  in  the  same  trammels 
as  his  followers.  Tlie  second  figure  in  die  procession  has  his  hair  so 
close  to  his  head,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  shaven,  and  a  kind  of 
caul  covers  it  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  middle  of  the  head. 
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He  b  dressed  in  a  short  tunic^  reaching  no  furtlier  than  die  knee  ;  a 
beb  fastens  it  round  the  waist;  his  legs  are  bare.  Behind  diis 
figure  is  a  much  older  person,  with  a  rather  pointed  beard  and  bushy 
hair,  and  a  similar  caul  covers  the  top  of  his  head.  He  too  is  habit- 
ed in  a  short  tunic,  with  something  like  the  trowser,  or  booted  appear- 
ance 00  die  limbs  which  is  seen  on  some  of  the  figures  at  Persepolis. 
In  addition  to  the  binding  of  the  hands,  the  preceding  figure,  and  this, 
are  fastened  together  by  a  rope  round  their  necks,  which  runs  on- 
ward, noosing  all  the  remaining  eight  in  one  string.  This  last  de- 
scribed person,  has  the  great  pecuharity  attached  to  him,  of  the  skirt 
of  Us  garment  being  covered  entirely  with  mscriptions  in  the  arrow- 
headed  character.  Next  follows  one  m  a  long  vestment,  with  full 
hair,  without  the  caul.  Then  another  in  a  short,  plain  tunic,  with 
tiowsers.  Then  succeeds  a  second  long  vestment.  After  him  comes 
one  in  a  short  tunic,  with  naked  legs,  and  apparendy,  a  perfecdy  bald 
head.  He  is  followed  by  another  in  long  vestments.  But  the  ninth, 
and  last  in  the  group,  who,  also,  is  in  the  short  tunic  and  trowser,  has 
the  singtdari^  of  wearing  a  prodigious  high-pointed  cap ;  his  beard 
and  hair  are  much  ampler  than  any  of  his  companions,  and  his  face 
looks  of  a  greater  age.  In  the  air,  over  the  heads  of  the  centre 
figures,  appears  the  floating  intelligence  in  his  circle  and  car  of  sun- 
beams, so  often  remarked  on  the  sculptures  of  Nakshi-Roustam  and 
Persepolis. 

"^  Above  the  head  of  each  individual  in  this  bas-relief  is  a  com- 
partment with  an  inscription  in  the  arrow-headed  writing,  most  proba- 
bly descriptive  of  the  character  and  situation  of  each  person.  And 
immediately  below  the  sculpture,  are  two  lines  in  the  same  language, 
naming  the  whole  length  of  the  group.  Under  these  again  the  ex- 
cavation is  contmued  to  a  considerable  extent,  containing  eight  deep 
and  closely  written  columns  in  die  same  character.  From  so  much 
hbour  having  been  exerted  on  this  part  of  the  work,  it  excites  more 
regret  that  so  litde  progress  has  yet  been  made  toward  deciphering 
the  character. 

^The  design  of  this  sculpture  appears  to  tally  so  well  with  the 
great  event  of  the  total  conquest  over  Israel,  by  Salmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  the  Modes,  that  I  venture  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
this  bas-relief  having  been  made  to  commemorate  that  final  achieve- 
ment Certain  circumstances  attendmg  the  entire  captivity  of  the 
tea  tribes,  which  took  place  in  a  second  attack  on  their  nation,  when 
coosidered,  seem  to  confirm  the  conjecture  into  a  strong  probability. 
The  first  expedition  into  Samaria,  the  coimtry  of  the  ten  tribes,  was 
led  thither  by  Arbaces,  (the  Tiglath-pileser  of  the  Scriptures,)  twenty 
years  anterior  to  the  one  to  which  I  would  refer  this  bas-relief.  Ar- 
baces undertook  the  first  invasion  at  the  insdgatk)n  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah  ;  who  subsidised  the  Ass3nrian  monarch,  to  avenge  him  by  arms 
on  his  harassing  neighbours,  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  king 
of  Syria,  who  had  confederated  against  him.  Arbaces  completely 
reduced  the  latter  kingdom,  slaying  its  king  in  batde,  and  making 
slaves  of  its  people.     He  then  entered  diose  parts  of  the  dominions 
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of  Pekah  which  bordered  on  Syria :  and  laying  waste  die  whole  ea>t 
of  Jordan,  carried  away  captive  the  chief  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
towns  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh.  Having  marched  back  witii 
his  spoil,  he  planted  the  Israelites  in  Media,  and  his  Syrian  pinn- 
ers on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Soon  after  this  fatal  mvasion,  Pe- 
kah, king  of  Israel,  was  destroyed  in  a  conspiracy  by  Hosea :  who, 
having  murdered  his  master,  reigned  in  Ins  stead.  About  thb  time 
Arbaces  (Tigiath-pileser)  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sal- 
maneser ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  setded  on  his  throne,  went  over 
into  Syria ;  and  thence  falling  upon  the  remainder  of  Israel,  made  a 
treaty  with  Hosea,  allowing  him  to  be  king,  and  sparing  the  people, 
on  condition  that  he  paid  him  tribute,  and  acknowledged  liis  country 
the  vassal  of  Assyria.  This  took  place  about  ten  years  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  Tiglath-pileser.  But  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
more,  Hosea  was  spirited  tip  by  So-Sabacan,  king  of  Egypt,  to  at- 
tempt throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  by  refusing  to  pay  the4:us- 
tomary  tribute.  In  chastisement  of  thb  rebellion,  Salmaoeser 
marched  a  large  army  into  Samaria,  and  overthrowing  all  opposed  to 
him,  took  Hosea  captive,  shut  him  up,  and  bound  him,  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Asi^ria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Haboft 
by  the  river  of  Grozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
11.)  In  turning  from  this  account  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  sculpture 
on  the  rock,  the  one  seemed  clearly  to  explain  the  other.  In  the 
royal  figure,  I  see  Salmaneser,  the  son  of  the  renowned  Arbaces, 
followed  by  t^o  appropriate  leaders  of  the  armies  of  his  two  dominions, 
Assyria  and  Media,  carrying  the  ^ear  and  the  bow.  Himself  rests 
on  the  great  royal  weapon  of  the  East,  revered  from  earliest  time  as 
the  badge  of  supreme  poi;^  er,  —  Behold  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  d<md. 
Besides,  he  tramples  on  a  prostrate  foe  ;  not  one  that  is  slain,  but 
one  who  is  a  captive  ;  this  person  not  lying  stretched  out  and  mo- 
tionless, but  extending  his  arms  in  supplication.  He  must  have  been 
a  king,  for  on  none  below  that  digni^  would  the  haughty  foot  of  an 
eastern  monarch  condescend  to  tread.  Then  we  see  approach  nine 
captives,  bound,  as  it  were,  in  double  bonds,  in  sign  of  a  double  of- 
fence. We  may  understand  this  accumulated  transgression,  on  re- 
collecting that  on  the  first  invasion  of  Israel,  by  Tiglath-pileser,  he 
carried  away  only  part  of  three  tribes;  and  on  the  second  by 
Salmaneser,  he  not  only  confirmed  Hoshea  on  the  throne,  but  spared 
the  remaining  people.  Therefore,  on  this  determined  rebellion  ot 
king  and  people,  he  punishes  the  ingratitude  of  both,  by  putting  both 
in  tlie  most  abject  bonds,  and  bringing  away  tlie  whole  of  tlie  ten 
tribes  into  captivity ;  or,  at  least,  the  principal  of  tlie  nation,  in  il.^ 
same  manner,  probably,  as  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar of  Babylon,  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judffia :  he  carried 
away  all  from  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  princes,  and  all  the  mighty  m'n 
of  valour,  even  ten  thousand  captives;  and  aU  the  craftsmen  and 
smiths  ;  none  remained,  save  the  poorest  sort  of  people  of  (he  land- 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  Besides,  it  may  bear  on  our  argument,  to  re- 
mark, that,  including  the  prostrate  monarch,  there  are  precisely  ten 
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capthres:  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  representatives,  or  heads, 
of  each  tribe,  beginning  with  die  king,  who,  assuredly  would  be  con* 
sidered  as  die  chief  of  his  :  and  endmg  with  the  aged  figure  at  the 
end,  whose  high  cap  may  have  been  an  exaggerated  representation 
of  the  mitre  worn  by  the  sacerdotal  tribe  of  Levi :  a  just  punishment 
of  die  priesthood  at  that  time,  which  had  debased  itself  by  every 
species  of  idolatrous  compliance  with  the  whims,  or  rather  wicked- 
ness of  the  people,  in  the  adoption  of  Pagan  worship.  Hence, 
^having  all  walked  in  tlie  statutes  of  the  heathen,  the  licA'd  rejected 
Israel,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  the  spoilers.'  Doubtless, 
the  figure  with  the  inscription  on  his '  garments,  firom  the  singularity 
of  the  appendage,  must  have  been  some  noted  personage  in  the 
history  of  the  event :  and,  besides,  it  seems  to  designate  a  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  write  memorable 
sentences  of  old,  in  the  form  of  phylacteries,  on  diiferent  parts  of 
their  raiment«  What  those  may  mean,  wliich  cover  the  garment 
of  this  figure,  we  have  no  means  of  explaining,  till  the  diligent 
researches  of  the  learned  may  be  able  to  decipher  the  arrow-headed 
chancier,  and  then  a  full  light  would  be  tiirown  on  the  whole  his- 
tory, by  expounding  the  tablets  over  every  head.  If  the  aerial 
fonn  above  were  ever  intended  to  represent  the  heavenly  apparition 
of  a  departed  king,  wliich  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  of  the  great 
Arbaces  might  appear  here  with  striking  propriety,  at  the  final  con- 
qaest  of  rebeUious  Israel.  Should  the  discoveries  of  time  prove  my 
eonjecture  at  all  right,  this  bas-relief  must  be  nearly  two  hundred 
ycais  Met  than  any  which  are  ascribed  to  Cyrus  at  Persepolis,  or 
Pasargads."^ 

IV.  la  Acts  xiii.  7.  the  evangelist  Luke,  relating  the  transactions 
of  Paul  in  Cyprus,  gives  to  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  governor 
of  that  island,  the  Greek  tide  of  Av^uiraro^,  which  was  applied  only 
tt)  those  governors  of  provinces  wlio  were  invested  with  proconsular 
(fignity.     ^^  And  on  the  supposition  that  Cyprus  was  not  a  province 
of  this  description,  it  has  been  uiferred,  that  the  tide  given  to  Ser- 
gins  Paulus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  was  a  tide  that  did  not 
properly  belong  to  him.     A  passage  indeed  has  been  quoted  from 
Dm  Cassias,^  who,   speaking  of  the   governors  of  Cyprus,  and 
some  other  Roman  provinces,  applies  to  them  the  same  tide  which 
i$  applied  to  Sergius  Paulus.     But  as  Dion  Cassius  is  speaking  of 
several  Roman  provinces  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  was  cer- 
tainly governed  by  a  proconsul,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  for  die 
saite  01  brevity,  he  used  one  term  for  all  of  them,  whether  it  applied 
to  all  of  them  or  not.    That  Cyprus,  however,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cepted, and  that  the  tide  which  he  employed,  as  well  as  St.  Luke, 
really  did  belong  to  the  Roman  governors  of  Cyprus,  appears  from 
the  inscription  on  a  coin  belonging  to  Cyprus  itself,  and  struck  in  the 
very  age  In  which  Sergius  Paulus  was  governor  of  that  Island.     It 

•  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  164—162. 
London,  liSSt.  4to. 
a  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  54.  p.  523.  ed.  Hanovie.  1600. 
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was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Cssar,  whose  head  aod  name  are 
on  the  face  of  it :  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Cassar  St.  Paul  visited 
Cyprus.  It  was  a  coin  belonging  to  tlie  people  of  that  island,  as  ap- 
pears fipom  the  word  KXnPinN  on  the  reverse:  and,  though  not 
struck  while  Sergius  Paulu^  himself  was  governor,  it  was  struck,  as 
appears  from  the  inscription  on  the  reverse,  in  the  time  of  Proclus, 
who  was  next  to  Sergius  Paulus  in  the  government  of  that  island. 
And  on  this  coin  the  same  tide,  ANeTHATOZ,  b  g^en  to  Proclus, 
which  is  given  by  St.  Luke  to  Sergius  Pauhis."^  "fiiat  Cyprus  was 
a  proconsulate  is  also  evident  from  an  antient  inscriptbn,  of  Caligu- 
la^s  reign  (the  predecessor  of  Claudius),  in  which  Aquius  Scaura  is 
called  the  proconsul  of  C3rprus.* 

V.  In  Acts  xvi.   11,  12.  Luke  says,  —  "  fVe  came to  FU^ 

Kppif  which  is  the  chief  of  that  part  of  Maeedania^  and  a  colony." 
This  passage  has  greatly  exercised  the  mgenuity  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators. It  may,  more  correctly,  be  thus  rendered  : — PMUppit 
a  city  of  the  first  part  of  Macedonia^  or  oi  Macedonia  Prima;  and 
this  is  an  instance  of  minute  accuracy,  which  shows  that  the  author 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  actually  lived  and  wrote  at  that  time. 
The  province  of  Macedonia,  it  is  well  known,  had  undergone  various 
changes,  and  had  been  divided  into  various  portions,  and  pailicularlj 
four,  while  under  the  Roman  government.  There  are  extant  many 
medals  of  the  first  province,  or  Macedonia  Prima,  mosdy  of  silver, 
w^ith  the  inscription  MAKEAONON  nPOTHS,  or,  the  first  part  of 
Macedonia,  wliich  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Luke,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  his  attention  to  the  minutest  particulars.^  It  is  further 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  historian  terms  Philippi,  a  cdony.  By 
using  the  term  xoX&ivia  (which  was  originally  a  Latin  word,  colom) 
instead  of  the  corresponding  Greek  word  a/teoma,  he  plainly  intimates 
that  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  the  twenty-first  verse  cortainly 
proves  it  to  have  been.  And  though  the  critics  were  for  a  teng  time 
puzzled  to  find  any  express  mention  of  it  as  such,  yet  some  coins  have 
been  d'lscovered,  in  which  it  is  recorded  under  this  character,  particu- 
larly one,  which  explicitly  states  that  Julius  Cassar  himself  bestowed  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  a  colony  on  the  chy  of  Philippi,  which  were 
afterwards  confirmed  and  augmented  by  Augustus.  This  medal 
corroborates  the  character  given  to  this  city  by  Luke,  and  proves 

.ving  of  the  above  noticed 


coin 


1  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  85,  86.    An  engraving  of  the  above  noUcea 
in  may  be  seen  in  Havercamp's  edition  of  the  Tliesaunis  Morellienui>,  in  the 


plate  belonging  to  p.  106. 

S  Gruten  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  torn-  i.  pars  ii.  p.  ccclx.  no..  3.  edit  Grevu. 
Amst.  1707. 

3  Of  this  medal  there  are  engravings  in  the  fragments  annexed  to  Cdmet's  Die- 
Uonory,  no.  cclxxiii.  plate  i.  no.  6.  and  in  Taylor's  Geographical  Index  to  th«Hj'? 
Scriptures,  article  Macedonia,  plate,  no.  7.  In  no.  8.  oT  tne  same  plate  is  a  medv 
of  the  second  Macedonia,  or  Matedema  S&eunda.  There  is  no  medal  published  oi 
the  third  Macedonia,  but  ono  of  the/our^  Macedonia  has  been  engraved  by  Wiel- 
bamor,  in  his  AnimadttrsunuiS  in  Jfummos,  Sui.  p.  44.  no.  11.  Vienna,  1?^ 
Eckhel  bas  described  the  medals  of  Macedonia  Prima,  Secnnda,  et  Quarta  in  o» 
Doctrina  Nummorum  Vetemm,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  And  Mr.  Combe  has  described  acwn 
of  Macedonia  Prima  in  his  *  Nummorum  Vetenira  Populomm  et  UrbioBii  qu  ^ 
Musco  Guliebni  Hunter  asservantur,  Descriptio,'  p.  179. 
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that  it  bad  been  a  colony  for  many  years,  though  no  author  or  histo- 
tian  but  himself,  whose  writings  have  reached  us,  has  mentioned  it 
under  diat  character.^ 

VI.  b  Acts  XVI.  14.  we  read  that  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple  from 
Thyatira,  had  settled  at  Philippi.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  among 
tberuinsofThyatira,  there  is  an  inscription  extant  with  the  words 
Of  BA*EI2,^  (the  dyers) ;  whence  we  learn  that  the  art  and  trade  of 
dying  purple  were  carried  on  in  that  city. 

Vn.  In  Acts  xvii.  23.  Paul  tells  the  Athenians  that  as  he  passed 
dvough  their  ci^,  and  beheld  the  o^ects  of  their  worship,  he  found 
makarwiihthvinscriptiany  TO  TTHE  UNKNOWN  GOD  (Ar- 
NQSTQ  d£n).  No  altar  with  this  inscription  has  come  down  to  our 
times ;  but  we  know  iirom  the  express  testimony  of  Lucian,  that  there 
WAS  mA  an  inscr^tion  at  Athens*  And  the  occasion  of  this  altar 
bebg  erected,  in  common  with  many  others  bearing  the  same  in-, 
scripdon,  is  dius  related  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  —  The  Athenians, 
being  afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  invited  Epimenides  to  lustrate  their 
city.  The  method  adopted  by  him  was,  to  carry  several  sheep  to 
the  Areopagus  ;  whence  they  were  left  to  wander  as  tliey  pleased, 
under  die  observation  of  persons  sent  to  attend  them.  As  each  sheep 
lay  down,  it  was  sacrificed  on  the  spot  to  the  propitious  God.  By 
llus  ceremony,  it  is  said,  the  city  was  relieved  :  but,  as  it  was  still  un- 
known what  deity  was  propitious,  an  altar  was  erected  to  the  ur^nown 
(hd  on  every  spot  where  a  sheep  had  been  sacrificed.^ 

On  the  architrave  of  a  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  which  was 
siandfflg  when  that  city  was  visited  about  sixty  years  since  by  Dr. 
Chandler  and  Mr,  Stuart,  (the  latter  of  whom  has  given  an  engraving 
of  the  portal,^  is  a  Greek  inscription  to  the  following  purport :  — 
"The  people"  [of  Athens  have  erected  this  fabric]  "with  the  dona- 
tons  to  Minerva  Archegetia"  [or  the  Conductress]  "by  the  god 
Cains  Julius  Caesar  and  Ins  son  the  god  Augustus,  when  Nicias  was 
archon.** 

Orer  the  middle  of  the  pediment  was  a  statue  of  Lucius  Cssar, 
with  diis  inscription  :  —  "  The  people"  [honour]  "  Lucius  Caesar,  the 
soQof  die  emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  god." 

There  was  also  a  statue  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and 
the  mother  of  Lucius,  thus  inscribed  :  —  "  The  Senate  of  the  Areo- 
pagns  and  the  Senate  of  die  Six  Hundred"  [dedicate  this  statue  to] 
"the  goddess  Julia,  Augusta,  Providence." 

These  public  memorials  supply  an  additional  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Paul's  observations  on  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  too  much 
addicted  to  the  adopdon  of  objects  for  worst^p  and  devotion.  They 
n^ere  not,  indeed,  singular  in  worshipping  the  reigning  emperor :  but 
flattery  could  not  be  carried  higher  than  to  charactense  his  descend- 

1  Spanheim,  De  Usa  et  Prestantia  Numiamatum,  dinert.  u.  p.  105, 106.     Frog- 
menta  to  Calmet,  No.  cclzziii.  plate  1.  no  5. 
3  Wbeeler'a  Journey  into  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.    Spon,  MUcellanea  Enidile 

^ISI^w'lM^,  in  Epimenide,  1.  i.  c.  10.  J  3.  (torn.  i.  pp.  117-U9.  ^' 
Longofil.) 
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ants  as  deities,  and  one  of  them  (who  was  most  infamous  fcf  her 
flSgacy)  as  no  less  a  deity  than  Providenee  itself.^ 

In  Acts  xix.  35.  the  Ffofifwrfu^  recorder,  chancellor,  or 
town  clerk,  of  Ephesus,  — in  order  to  queU  the  turauh  which  bad 
been  raised  there  bj  Demetrius  and  his  workmen,  who  gained  their 
fivelihood  by  making  slver  shrines  or  modeb  of  the  tem^  of  Diana 
m  that  city, — says  to  the  Ephesians,  fVhai  man  i»  there  thatknowetk 
not  how  that  the  cUy  of  the  Ephesians  w  a  worshifper  of  the  gnot 
goddess  Diana  f  l^he  origmal  word,  NEOKOPON,  is  very  emphatic, 
and  properly  signifies  a  person  dedicated  to  the  service  of  some  god 
or  goddess,  whose  pecuhar  office  it  was  to  attend  the  temple,  and  see 
that  it  was  kept  clean.  Origmally,  indeed,  it  ^gnified  nothbig  more 
than  a  sweeper  of  the  temple,  and  answered  nearly  to  our  saarutoM: 
m  process  of  time  the  care  of  the  temple  was  entrusted  to  this  person; 
and  at  length  the  NEOKOPOI,  or  Jveocori,  became  persons  of  great 
consequence,  and  were  those  who  offered  sacrifices  for  the  life  of  the 
emperor.  Whole  cities  took  diis  appelkdoo,^  as  appears  on  many 
antient  coins  and  medals ;  and  Ephesus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  that  assumed  this  dde.  There  is  a  medal  still  extant,  in  iduch 
it  is  given  to  that  city ;  it  exhibits  the  pronaos  or  front  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  ;  in  the  centre  is  an  image  of  the  goddess  cbdted,  and 
around  the  side  and  bottom  are  the  wotds  ALB  NEOKOPON  £«£2I12N.' 
The  coincidence  furnished  by  this  medal  is  of  that  description,  that 
it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  in 
which  the  coincidence  is  found.  Besides  the  testimony  iumiahed  by 
this  medal,  there  is  now  extant  at  Ephesus  an  antiei|t  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, on  a  slab  of  white  marble,  which  not  only  confirms  the  general 
history  related  m  Acts  xix.,  but  even  approaches  to  several  sentiments 
and  phrases  which  occur  in  that  chapter.^ 

1  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  pp.  104, 105.  Taylor's  Geographical  Index 
to  the  Bible,  article  Athens. 

9  Philip  RabeniuB  has  written  a  learned  Diatribe  de  Urbibiis  NeoconSi  vbieb 
the  reader  will  find  in  Grwios's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  RomanomiiL  Una-  zi* 
pp.  1350—1365. 

3  The  medal  abore  noticed  is  en^ared  in  the  Frajpneiits  anaszed  to  Cahnet'i 
Dictionary,  no.  cxzvii.  p.  42.  Concerning  the  meanini^  of  the  word  dS,  in  thi^ 
medal,  antiaaaries  are  not  agreed.    See  Rubenins,  p.  l£3. 

4  The  followinjg  is  Dr.  Chandler's  Translation  oi&:  —  ^  To  the  Ephesian  Diaw* 
Insamnch  as  it  is  notorious  that,  not  only  among  the  Ephesians,  bat  tiso  et«7 
where  amonf  the  Greek  nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and  sacred  por- 
tions  'f  and  that  she  is  set  up,  and  has  an  altar  dedicated  to  her,  on  account  oi  ^ 
plain  manifestations  of  herself ;  and  that  besides,  the  greatest  token  of  the  ▼enera- 
lion  paid  her,  a  month  is  called  after  her  name  ;  by  us  Artemision,  by  the  Maee- 
donians  and  other  Greek  nations,  and  in  their  cities,  Artemisifin ;  in  which,  g«a^ 
ral  assemblies  and  Hieromenia  are  celebrated  but  not  in  the  holy  city,  die  Done  of 
its  own,  the  Ephesian  goddess.  The  people  of  Ephesus  deeming  it  proper,  that  U» 
whole  month  called  by  her  name  be  sacred  and  set  i^Mit  to  the  goddess,  haf«  «* 
tennined  by  this  decree,  that  the  observation  of  it  by  them  be  altered.  Therefore 
It  is  enacted,  that  in  the  whole  month  Artemision  the  days  be  holy,  and  that  DflthuiC 
be  attended  to  on  them,  but  the  yearly  Hastings,  and  the  Artmnisiac  Panegyrwi 
and  the  Hieromenia ;  the  entire  month  being  aacred  to  the  goddess ;  ibr,  firon  thtf 
improrement  in  her  worship,  our  city  shall  receive  ■4ditiffn»l  hurtre,  and  be  p*'' 
manent  in  its  nrosperity  for  ever." — The  person  who  obtained  this  dserest  ep* 
pointed  games  fat  the  month,  augmented  the  prtiet  of  the  contenders,  md  erected 
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IX.  Lnsdjr,  the  triumphal  arch  erected  at  Rome  by  the  Senate 
%eA  Roman  people  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Titus,  (which  structure 
is  stiB  srinisdng,  though  greatly  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  time),  is 
an  .undeniable  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  historic  accounts,  which 
describe  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state  and  government,  and  also 
relate  the  conqaest  of  Jerusalem.  This  edifice  likewise  corroborates 
tbe  description  of  certain  vessels  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  religious 
worsfaip,  which  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  arch,  are 
sdn  distinctly  to  be  seen  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew- 
head,  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  the  trumpets  which  were  used  to  pro- 
daim  the  year  of  jubilee.  And  there  are  extant  several  medals  of 
Jfxfaea  vanquished,  in  which  the  conquered  country  is  represented  as 
a  desolate  female,  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  which  af&rd  an  extraor* 
dinaiy  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prediction  (iii.  26.),  delivered  at  least 
eight  hundred  years  before,  as  well  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  first 
vase  of  the  LameDtalions  of  Jeremiah.^ 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  additional  tes- 
tunonies  from  medals  and  inscriptions,  which  have  been  collected  and 
described  by  various  learned  modem  ti*avellers,  who  have  explored 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor :  but  the  length  to  which  this  chapter  has 
already  unavoidably  extended,  forbids  the  production  of  further  evi- 
dences of  this  kind.  —  Stronger  testimonies  than  these  it  is  impossible 
to  bring  for  the  credibility  of  any  fact  recorded  in  history,  —  even  of 
die  important  transactions  which  have  taken  place  m  our  own  days  on 
tbe  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  which  tlie  British  nation  has  been  a 
party.    Yet,  notwithstanding  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  it  has  lately  been 


I  of  those  who  conquered.  His  name  is  not  preserved,  but  he  was  probably 
t  RomaUi  as  his  kinsman,  who  provided  this  record,  was  named  Lucius  PhsBnius 
Ftuftus.  The  feast  of  Diana  was  resorted  to  yearly  by  the  lonians,  with  their  fa- 
■liliet.  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  134.  The  original  Greek  In- 
Kription  is  printed  in  Dr.  C.'s  Inscriptiones  Antique,  p.  13.  no.  xzxvi. 

1  The  best  engravings  of  the  arch  of  Titus  are  to  be  found  in  Hadrian  Reland*s 
treatue,  De  Smuiis  Templi  Hierosolymitani,  in  Arcu  Titiano  Romie  conspicuis. 
Uitrajeeti,  1716,  4to.  Tolerably  well  ejcecuted  copies  of  Roland's  plates  may  b« 
Men  in  Sehulze's  Compendium  Archieologie  Hebraice,  tab.  i.  ii.  lii- P-  viii. — ^x. 
Drettl»,'1793,  8vo. ;  and  also  in  the  Frasments  annexed  to  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
BO.  eeiil  pp.  14 — 17.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  also  said  to  be  commemo- 
nted  by  an  antient  inscription  to  the  honour  of  Titus,  *  who  by  his  Other's  direo- 
tionstnd  counsels,  had  subdued  the  Jewish  nation,  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  which 
Ittit  never  been  destroyed  by  any  princes  or  people  before.  The  following  is  the 
OKriptioo  aUuded  to : 

IMP.  TITO.  CiBSARl.  DIvL  VESPASIANL  F. 

VESPASIANO.  AUG.  PONTIFICI.  MAXIMO 

TRIB.  POT.  X.  IMP.  XVn.  COS.  VIH.  P.  P. 

PRINCIPI.  SUO.  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

QUOD.  PR.fiCEPTIS.  PATRIS.  CONSILlISQUE.  ET. 
AUSPIOlS.  GENTEM.  JUD^ORUM.  DOMUIT.  ET. 
URBEM.  HIER080LYMAM.  OMNIBUS.  ANTE.  SE. 
DUCIBUS.  REGIBUS.  GENTIBUSQUE.  AUT.  FRUSTRA, 
PETITAM.  AUT.  OMNINO.  INTENT ATAM.  DELEVIT. 
It  is,  however^  proper  to  remark  that  some  doubts  have  been  entertained  cen* 
eening  the  genuineness  of  this  inscription.     The  diligent  antiquary,  Gruter, 
(from  whom  we  have  copied  it,)  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  known  where  this  m- 
Kription  stood ;  and  that  Scaligor  is  of  opinion,  that  it  ww  the  invention  of  Onntrae 
Panvinio.  8m  Gruteri  Inscriptiones  Antiqaa,  torn.  i.  p.  ccxliv.  no.  v. 
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affinned  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mythdogicalcharaeter,^  and  that  tbe 
four  Gospels  are  mere  fabricatioDS  and  romances.  With  as  much 
truth  inay  it  be  said  that  the  man,  whose  ambition  so  lately  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Europe,  (and  whose  memory  continues  to  be  fondly  che- 
rished by  millions  m  France,)  is  a  mythological  person  uriio  never  had 
any  real  existence.  For  the  events  of  his  career  are  recorded  in  a 
variety  of  documents,  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  different  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  which  have  been  Quoted  or  alluded  to  by  vari* 
ous  daily  and  periodical  journals,  as  weU  as  by  contemporary  histo- 
rians, who  profess  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  last  twenqr-five 
years ;  and  they  are  also  perpetuated  by  structures^  and  medals,' 
llhich  have  been  executed  in  order  to  commemorate  particular  victo- 
ries or  other  transactions. 


}  The  aBBertion  of  the  writer  above  alladed  to  was  taken,  withoot  acknowledge- 
ment, from  Volney,  who  first  made  it  at  the  close  of  his  '  Ruins  of  Empirei,'  ud 
who  was  refuted  by  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  in  a  learned  volume,  sotitM 
<  Christianity  Vindicated,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Voliieyi  insosver 
to  his  Book  called  *^  Ruins,"  '  8vo.  London,  1800.  This  is  onlv  one  instance,  oat 
of  many,  that  mi^ht  be  adduced,  of  the  total  destitution  of  candour  in  the  cm^^^'^'f* 
of  revelation,  who  continue  to  re-assert  the  long-since  refilled  fthiehoods  otroranr 
infidels,  as  if  they  had  never  before  been  answered. 

S  Such  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  which  is  said  to  comme- 
morate the  victory  of  Waterloo,  obtained  by  British  prowess,  in  1815,  over  the 
forces  of  Baonapute.  Such  also  b  the  triumphal  column,  erected  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  at  l^aris,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the  French  army  in  Germa- 
ny, in  1805,  and  which,  according  to  a  Latin  inscription  engraved  thereon.  Lb  com- 
posed of  the  brass  cannon  conquered  from  the  enemy  during  a  campaign  of  three 
months. 

3  Of  this  description  are  the  <  Waterloo  Medals,'  distributed  by  order  of  ptilu- 
ment,  and  at  the  eznense  of  the  British  Nation,  to  the  illustrious  general  and 
the  brave  officers  ana  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  memorable  b^e  of  Wa- 
terloo ;  and  also  the  beautiful  series  of  medals  lately  struck  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Mndie,  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  tne  British  army ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  series  of  French  medals,  usually  called  the  Napoleon  medals,  ex- 
ecuted for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  tbe  achievements  of  the  French  annies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ALL  TH£  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS  ARE 
OF  DIVINE  AUTHORITY,  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS  ARE  DI* 
VINELT    INSPIRED. 

SECTION  I. 

PRELIMINABT    OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  tupiraiian  defined. — IL  Reasonable  and  necessary. --^UI.  bnr 
possibUiiy  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  contrivance  or  invention 
of  num.  — IV.  Criteria  of  inspiration. 


I.  xHE  preceding /octe  have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the  Old. and 
New  Testaments  were  men  of  the  utmost  integrity,  and  faithful  his- 
forauis,  whose  relations  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  and  most  implicit 
credit  But  since  an  honest  man  may  possibly  mistake, — not  indeed 
m  facts  which  he  affirms  to  be  true  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  in 
infereoces  from  those  facts,  in  precepts  and  doctrines,  or  in  delivering 
die  sentiments  of  others, -« if  we  can  urge  nothing  more  in  behalf  of 
diese  writers,  their  authority  will  be  only  human.  Something  further 
6  reqiusite,  besides  a  pious  life  and  a  mind  purified  from  paanon  and 
prejudice,  in  order  to  quali^  them  to  be  teachers  of  a  revehtionfroin 
God,  namely,  a  divine  inspvration^  or  the  imparting  such  a  degree  of 
drrine  assistance,  influence,  or  guidance,  as  ^ould  enable  the  authors 
of  the  Scriptures  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  to  others,  with- 
out error  or  mistake,  whether  the  subject  of  such  comniunicadons 
were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those  who  declared  them, 
or  tiuiifs  with  which  they  were  before  acquainted. 

n.  Tliat  the  Scriptures  were  actually  dictated  by  inspiration,  may 
be  inferred  both  from  the  reasonableness  and  from  the  necessity  of 
the  thing.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  sentiments  and  doctrines,  deve- 
loped in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  writers 
by  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  relate  principally  to  matters, 
coDceming  which  the  conmiunicating  of  information  to  men  is  worthy 
of  God ;  and  the  more  important  the  information  communicated,  die 
more  it  is  calculated  to  impress  mankind,  to  preserve  from  moral 
eiTor,  to  stimulate  to  holiness,  to  guide  to  happmess ;  the  more  rea- 
sonable is  it  to  expect  that  God  should  make  die  communication  free 
from  every  admixture  of  risk  of  error.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  inspi- 
nttion  enters  essentiaDy  into  our  ideas  of  a  revelation  fit)m  God  ;  so 
that,  to  deny  inspiration  is  tantamount  to  affirming  that  there  is  no 
revelation ;  and  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  inspiration,  is  to  call  in 
question  the  existence  of  God.  And  why  should  inspiration  be  de- 
nied I   Is  man  out  of  the  reach  of  Him  who  created  him  ?    Has  he, 
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irfio  gave  to  man  his  intellect,  no  means  of  enlargii^  or  ilhiminaliBg 
chat  intellect?— -And  is  it  beyond  his  nower  toilhimmate  andioibnn, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  intellects  otsome  chosen  individuals,— or 
contrary  to  his  wisdom  to  preserve  diem  from  error,  when  they  com* 
municate  to  others,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  the  biowledge  he  im- 
parted to  them,  not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the 
world  at  lai^e,  in  all  generations.  Put,  further,  inspiration  is  neeee^ 
aury.  The  Necessity  of  revelation  has  aheady  been  shown,  from  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  facts,  experience,  anid  history  in  every  see, 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts  :^  and  the  same  reasonmg 
and  facts  establish  the  necessity  of  inspiration.  The  subjteti  of  Scrip- 
ture render  in^ration  necessary ;  f<»'  some  past  facts  recorded  in  ^ 
Bible,  could  not  possibly  have  been  known  if  Crod  had  not  revealed 
them.  Many  things  are  there  recorded  as  future,  that  is,  are  predict* 
ed,  vrtiich  God  tuone  could  foreknow  and  foretel,  vdiich,  notwidn 
standing,  came  to  pass,  and  which,  therefore,  were  foretold  under 
divine  inspiration.  Others  again  are  far  above  human  capacity,  and 
could  never  have  been  discovered  by  men ;  these,  therefore,  must 
have  been  delivered  by  divine  inspiration.    The  authoritative  Ian- 

Sage  of  Scripture,  too,  argues  the  necessity  of  inspiration,  admittiDg 
» veraci^  of  the  writers.  They  propose  things,  not  as  matters  for 
consideration,  but  for  adoption :  they  do  not  leave  us  the  aheniative 
of  receiving  or  rejecting :  they  do  not  jMesent  us  with  their  own 
thoughts,  but  exclaim,  2%itf,  $aitii  ike  Lord^  and  on  that  ground  de- 
mand our  assent.  They  must,  therefore,  of  necessi^,  speak  and 
write  as  they  were  inspired  by  die  Holy  &>irit,  or  be  hnposunrs  :  and 
the  last  supposition  is  precluded  by  the  facts  and  reasonings  which 
have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages.' 

in.  As  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  profess  to  have  their  doctrines 
from  God,  so  it  could  not  be  the  invention  of  men. 

It  could  not  be  tlie  contrivance  of  vncked  men.  Had  they  mvent- 
ed  a  religion,  they  would  unquestionably  have  made  it  more  favoura- 
ble to  their  own  inclinations,  lusts,  and  appetites :  they  would  not  have 
fettered  themselves,  or  laid  themselves  under  such  restraints  as  are 
imposed  by  the  Bible,  neither  would  they  have  denounced  such  tre- 
mendous judgments  against  the  evil  ways  which  they  prefer  and  k>ve : 
they  would  not  have  consulted  so  entirely  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
reputation  of  pieQr,  virtue,  and  goodness,  as  the  Scriptures  do;  but 
they  would  have  adapted  the  wk>le  agreeably  to  their  own  evil  na- 
ture, wishes,  and  desires.  Indeed,  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  be 
capable  of  this  (which  yet  is  to  make  them  act  contrary  to  nature)  we 
cannot  imagine  that  they  should  sacrifice  all  their  worldly  mterests 
and  prospects,  and  even  their  lives,  for  the  sake  of  the  Bible.  Did 
ever  bad  men  act  such  a  part,  contrive  the  greatest  good,  suffer  and 
die  to  advance  it  ?  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  the  Bible  coukl  not  be 
the  contrivance  of  good  men.  The  supposition  involves  them  in  a 
•  ■■■■'  ■■■-■-■■■         <    —    1 1 1  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■     I  ■■ 

1  8ee  pp.  4—36.  supra. 

a  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Lettan  on  the  EndencaB  of  the  Chriituui  Religion,  vol.  i.  p. 
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gmh  perfectly  inconsisteDt  with  their  character.  They  speak  in  the 
naiae  of  God,  and  they  profess  to  have  received  their  doctrine  from 
Um.  Now,  if  it  was  otherwise,  and  thev  were  conscious  of  a  forgery, 
they  most  be  the  grossest  impostors  in  ttie  world,  which  is  so  directly 
CQOtFuy  to  ail  virtue  and  honesty,  that  it  can  never  be  imputed  to  any 
inaa  who  truly  deserves  the  name  of  good.  -—  Consequently,  the 
fi3)je  must  be  the  word  of  God,^  inspired  by  him,  and  thus  given  to 

ISttl. 

IV.  Since  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  profess  to  be  given 
by  io^ttration  of  God,  and  have  been  recognised  as  such  m  every 
i$e^  (which  in  itself  is  no  mean  presumptive  argument  that  they  are 
dmnely  inspired  writings) ;  and  since  also  there  have  been  many  im- 
postors in  tne  world,  who  have  pretended  to  be  divinely  inspired,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  authors  of  the  dispensations  cootamed  in  the  Bible 
should  produce  satisfactory  evidences  of  their  divine  mission.  What 
dien  are  the  evidences  of  inspiration  with  which  every  rational  crea- 
ture ought  to  be  perfecdy  satisfied  i  This  important  question  admits 
of  a  cl^  and  decisive  answer ;  for,  as  the  existence  of  any  power  is 
demonstrated  by  its  operations,  so  the  possession  of  supernatural 
humiedge  is  established  by  the  performance  of  supernatural  works, 
or  miracles ;  or,  as  an  acquaintance  with  any  language  is  manifested 
bjr  speaking  it  with  propriety  and  ease,  so  the  gift  of  inspiration  is  un« 
questionably  dispkyed  by  the  foretelling  of  future  events  with  preci- 
sioo.  Miracles  and  jpropkecifj  thereibre,  are  the  two  grand  criteria 
00  which  most  stress  is  laid  m  the  Scriptures.  Prophecies  are  the 
hnguage  of  inspiration,  and  miracles  are  the  operation  of  that  divine 
igeucy  by  which  the  prophet  is  influenced.  The  testimonv  of  our 
senses  is  not  a  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  external 
objects,  than  miracles  and  prophecy  are  of  the  existence  of  inspira- 
tioo ;  and  though  both  these  modes  of  evidence  are  calculated,  as 
weD  for  us  who  live  in  remoter  times,  as  for  those  who  lived  in  the 
ear&est,  yet  the  evidence  from  miracles  seems  more  particularly  ad- 

1  When  we  ray  that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  we  do  not  mean  that  it 
wu  afl  spoken  liy  him,  or  that  it  was  written  hv  him,  or  that  every  thing  that  ia 
coBtainea  therein  ie  the  word  of  God.  But  a  distinction  ia  to  be  made  between 
thoie  frecepis,  which  inculcate  justice,  mercy,  and  holiness  of  life,  and  the  histori- 
t«l  parts,  which  show  the  consequences  of  a  life  in  opposition  to  those  principles. 
The  first  are  properly  saered,  because  they  not  only  lead  a  man  to  happmess  even 
IB  this  tife,  hot  also  giye  him  an  evidence  of  things  not  seen  in  the  fite  to  come ; 
ud  Urns  are  called  the  ward  of  Godf  as  those  moral  virtues  can  only  have  their 
origin  from  the  fountain  of  all  goodness.  The  last,  that  is,  the  historical  parts, 
•  though  some  are  the  words  of  g(x>d  men,  —  wicked  men,  —  or  the  speeches  of  Sa- 
tan (on  which  aeoount  they  cannot  be  termed  the  word  or  words  of  God),  have  a 
■fflilar  tendency  ;  as  they  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  malice,  pride  and  blasphemy 
of  the  spirit  of  wickedness,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  spirit  of  divine  philanthro- 
py, iHiich  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  breathes  nothing  but '  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  towards  men.'  The  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration  are  fully  considered  tn- 
/ro,  in  No.  L  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

'  For  the  testimony  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  Josephus  against  Apion,  book  i.  $  8.  For  the  belief 
of  the  modem  Jews,  see  their  confession  of  faith,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since 
the  13th  century,  in  Lamy's  Apwiratus  Biblious,  vol.  i.  pp.  245,  346.  Dr.  Whitby 
hss  collflcted  the  testimony  of  Christians  during  the  first  three  centuries,  in  the 
Oeaenl  Prefii/ee  to  bis  Commentary,  pp.  zvii.— icz. 
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dressed  to  them^  as  that  from  prophecy  is  to  t».  To  them,  miracles 
would  aroear  the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  reveladon,  as  they  are 
addressed  to  the  senses  of  the  rude  and  the  refined,  and  establidi  the 
truth  of  a  religious  system  at  once,  without  subtle  disquiations,  for 
which  comparatively  few  persons  possess  leisure,  talents,  or  iocBna* 
tion.  Iffiracles  convince  the  mind  at  once ;  while  prophecy  does  not 
give  immediate  conviction,  but  the  means  of  conviction  to  such  as  in 
due  time  shall  compare  predictions  with  events.  The  antients,  who 
beheld  the  miracles,  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  prophecies  would 
be  accomplished ;  just  as  the  modems,  who  see  them  fulfilled,  hare, 
besides  other  arguments,  a  strong  presumption  that  miracles  were 
performed.  The  arguments  from  miracles,  depending  on  written 
testimony,  will  at  all  times  be  equally  forcible,  while  that  bom  pro- 
phecy (which  has  been  termed  a  standing  miracle)  is  increasing  in 
strength  through  every  age ;  and  the  more  prophecies  are  fiiffiUed, 
the  more  testimonies  there  are,  and  confirmations  of  the  troth  and 
certainty  of  divine  revelation ;  and  m  this  respect  we  have  eminently 
the  advantage  over  those  who  lived  in  the  dajrs  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  had  this  crowing  evidence 
in  part,  but  to  us  this  amazing  web  is  still  more  unfolded,  and  niore 
of  its  wonderful  texture  is  displayed.  They  indeed  heard  the  dis- 
courses of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
they  beheld  their  miracles :  but  we  have  this  advantage  over  them, 
that  several  thmgs,  which  were  then  only  foretcJd  are  now  fulfilled ; 
and  what  were,  to  them  only  matters  of  faiths  are  become  matters  of 

FACT   and    CERTAINTY   tO   US* 

The  evidence  furnished  by  mhracles  and  prophecy  is  so  abundandy 
sufiicient  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  that  we  might 
safely  rest  its  divme  authority  on  these  proofs.  There  are,  howeFcr, 
otiier  internal  evidences,  which,  though  not  so  obviously  striking  as 
miracles  and  prophecy,  come  home  to  the  consciences  and  judgments 
of  every  person,  whether  learned  or  illiterate,  and  which  leave  infidels 
in  every  situation  without  excuse.  These  internal  evidences  are,  — 
tlie  sublime  doctrine  and  excellent  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures; — tlie  wonderful  harmony  and  intimate  connectioo  sub- 
sisting between  all  the  parts  of  Scripture,  —  the  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  tlie  Scriptures,  —  and  their  tendency  to  promote  the  present 
and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  efiects 
which  are  invariably  produced  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  KQUCUeS,  RELATED  IN  TUB  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  ARE 
PROOFS  THAT  THE  SCRIPTURES  WERE  GIVEN  RY  INSPIRATION  OW 
GOD. 

I.  A  miracle  defined.  —  II.  Nature  of  the  evidence  from  miracles.'^ 
in.  Tkeir  design.  -^  IV.  Credibuity  of  miracles^  vindicated  and 
proud.  —  V.  Hefutation  of  the  objection  that  the  evidence  for  the 
credibility  of  miracles  decreases  vnth  the  lapse  of  years^  and  the 
contrary  proved.  —  VI.  Criteria  for  ascertaining  true  miracles.  — 
Yfl.  Apj^ieation  of  these  criteria^  I.  To  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
cf  Joshua,  andj  2.  To  those  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles^  the 
number i  variety,  design,  and  greatness  of  which,  as  weM  as  theper-» 
sons  by  whom  and  by  ore  whom,  and  the  manner  in  which,  they  were 
performed,  are  fully  considered,  together  vnth  the  effects  produced 
by  them.  ^  The  mtrades  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  never  de^ 
mat.— Vni.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  principal  miracles 
related  in  the  JVcur  Testament,  partictdariy,  \.  The  conversion  of 
teater  into  wine  by  Christ.  — 2.  The  feeding  of  five  thousand.  — 
3.  I%e  healing  of  the  paralytic.  — 4.  Giving  sight  to  the  man 
vjho  was  bom  blind.  —  5.  The  healing  of  a  man,  htme  from  his 
Urih,  by  Peter  and  John.  —  6.  Raising  from  the  dead  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus.  —  7.  The  widoufs  son  at  JSTain, — 8.  And  Laza- 
mi.  —  IX.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  viz.  I.  Chrisfs 
prophetic  declarations  concerning  his  death  and  resurrection.  ^  2. 
The  evidence  of  adversaries  of  the  Christian  name  and  faith  to 
this  fact.  —  3.  The  character  of  the  apostles  by  whom  it  was  attest- 
ed, and  the  miracles  wrought  by  them  ;  all  which  demonstrate  the 
rtality  and  truth  of  Chrisfs  resurrection.  —  X.  General  summary 
of  the  argument  furnished  by  miracles.  —  XI.  Comparison  of  them 
with  pretended  pagan  and  popish  miracles,  particularly  those,  1. 
Of  Aristeas  the  proconnesupt.  —  2.  Cf  Pythagoras.  —  3.  Of 
Alexander  of  Pontus.  —  4.  Of  Vespastan.  —  b.  Of  ApoUonius 
«/  Tyana. — 6.  Pretended  mvrade  at  Saragossa.  —  7.  Pretend' 
ed  miracles  of  the  Abb6  de  Paris.  — The  reality  of  the  Christian 
vdrades  demonstrated. 

'•  A  Miracle  is  an  effect  or  event,  contrary  to  the  established  «on- 
ttitutian  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sensible  suspension  or  conirolment 
of,  or  deviation  from,  thelcnoum  laws  of  nature,  wrought  either  by  the 
nmediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission  of  Qod,  and 
accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  Or  dedaraiion  that  it  is  perfomir 
ed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  Qod,  for  the 
proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of 
tke  authority  or  divine  missum  of  some  particular  person. 

Nature  is  the  assemblase  of  created  beings.  These  beings  act 
upon  each  other,  or  by  each  other,  agreeably  to  certain  rules  formed 
by  Infinite  Wisdom,  to  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  conform  his 
own  agency.    These  rules  are  called  by  philosophers  the  totw  oj 
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nature^  and  in  the  Scriptures,  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earih.^ 
Efiects  which  are  produced  by  the  regular  operation  of  these  laws, 
or  which  are  conformable  to  the  established  course  of  events,  are  said 
to  be  natural :  and  every  palpable  susp^i^on  or  ccHitrolm^it  of,  at 
deviation  from  these  laws,  or  rather  from  the  progress  of  things  ac- 
cording to  these  laws,  —  which  is  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice 
or  declaration  that  it  is  performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by 
the  power  of  God, — is  a  mirade.  "  Thus  the  production  of  grain 
by  vegetation,  is  according  to  a  law  of  nature ;  were  it  to  fall  Ske 
rain  from  the  clouds,  there  would  be  a  miracle.  Or,  it  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  the  dead  return  not  to  life ;  were  a  dead  person  to  be- 
come alive  again,  there  would  be  a  miracle.  It  is  thus  carefulhr  to 
be  distinguished,  although  the  distinction  be  ofren  not  observed,  nom 
events  of  extraordmary  magnificence  or  unusual  occurrence.  A 
miracle,  indeed,  must  be  unusual ;  but  events  may  be  both  imusual 
and  magnificent  which  are  not  miraculous.  The  appearance  of  a 
comet  is  unusual,  and  a  violent  thunder  storm  is  magnificent ;  but  in 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  is  there  a  suspension  or  alteration  of  any 
of  nature's  laws.  All  the  various  appearances  indeed,  which  material 
or  mental  phenomena  may,  according  to  those  laws,  assume^  we  are 
perhaps  far  fi»m  knowing.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance, which,  although  a  variety,  is  obviously,  from  its  analogy,  re- 
solvable into  a  general  law,  and  another,  to  suspend  or  reverse  tbe 
law  ;  and  it  is  by  this  total  alteration,  of  what  fix>m  ample  experience 
and  induction,  even  we,  with  all  our  ignorance,  can  safely  pronounce 
to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  a  miracle  must  be  distinguished  from  every 
other  phenomenon.  We  ascertain  these  laws  by  an  experience  so 
extensive  and  uniform,  that  it  produces  a  certainty  of  expectation, 
scarcely  mferior  to  the  certainty  accompan)ring  the  testimony  of  our 
Ibises :  this  undoubted  permanency  being  the  foundation  of  all  those 
rules  of  conduct  in  die  affairs  of  life,  which  are  the  same  in  all  gene- 
rations, and  implied  in  all  the  most  brilliant  discoveries,  and  profound 
calculations  in  the  science  of  physics?*^  It  is  further  essential  to  a 
miracle,  that  it  be  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration 
that  it  is  performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of 
God,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in 
attestation  of  the  authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  per- 
son. "  This  intimatk)n  is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  seem  to  happen 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  and  it  must  be  beyond  tbe  reach  of 
human  calculation  and  power,  that  it  may  neither  appear  to  be  the 
effect  of  foresight  and  science,  as  an  eclipse,  nor  the  contrivance  of 
human  ingenuity  and  expertness,  as  the  feats  of  jugglers." 

II.  It  is  commonly  objected  that  a  miracle  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, and  is  therefore  contrary  to  reason.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  possibility  of  miracles,  such  as  we  have  described 
them  to  be,  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  and  consequentiy  their  credi- 

1  Jcr.  xxxiii.  25.  xxxi.  35.  *  Job  xxxvUi.  33. 
,^P^'o^*^^'*  Inquiry  into  Uie  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  337.    Edinburgli, 
1821.    ovo. 
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bilitjT  is  capable  of  a  rational  proof :  and  though  we  cannot  give  a 
mechanicaJ  account  of  the  manner  how  they  are  done,  because  they 
are  done  by  the  unusual  interposition  of  an  invisible  agent,  superior 
both  in  wisdom  and  power  to  ourselves,  we  must  not  tlierefore  deny 
the  hct  which  our  own  senses  testify  to  be  done.  Every  thing  we 
see  is,  10  one  sense,  a  miracle  :  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  We 
put  8  twig  into  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  find  that  it  becomes  a 
tree;  but  bow  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  how  it 
increases,  we  know  not.  We  look  around  us,  and  see  the  forest 
sometimes  shaken  by  storms,  at  other  times  just  yieldmg  to  the  breeze ; 
o  ooe  part  of  the  year  m  full  leaf,  in  another,  naked  and  desolate. 
We  an  know  that  the  seasons  have  an  effect  on  these  things,  and  phi- 
losophers wiU  conjecture  at  a  few  immediate  causes,  but  in  what  man- 
oer  these  causes  act,  and  how  they  put  nature  in  motion,  the  wisest 
of  them  know  not.  When  the  storm  is  up,  why  does  it  not  continue 
to  rage  i  When  the  air  b  calm,  what  rouses  the  storm  ?  We  know 
not,  but  must,  after  our  deepest  researches  into  first  causes,  rest  satis- 
fied with  resolving  all  into  the  power  of  God.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
we  caooot  comprehend  the  most  common  of  these  appearances,  they 
make  no  impression  on  us,  because  they  are  conunon,  because  they 
loppen  according  to  a  stated  course,  and  are  seen  every  day.  If 
tbey  were  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  though  in  themselves 
i)ot  more  di£icult  to  comprehend,  they  would  still  appear  more  won- 
derful to  us,  and  more  immediately  the  work  of  God.  Thus,  when 
we  see  a  child  grow  into  a  man,  and,  when  the  breath  has  left  the 
iody,  turn  to  corruption,  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised,  because 
we  see  it  every  day ;  but  were  we  to  see  a  man  restored  from  sick- 
ness to  health  by  a  word,  or  raised  to  life  from  the  dead  by  a  mere 
command,  though  these  things  are  not  really  more  unaccountable,  yet 
we  call  the  uncommon  event  a  miracle,  merely  because  it  i»  tmcom- 
nwn.  We  acknowledge,  however,  that  both  are  produced  by  God, 
because  it  is  evident  that  no  other  power  can  produce  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  arises  firom  mira- 
cles ;  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  disbelieve  them,  when  well 
^utested  and  not  repugnant  to  the  goodness  or  justice  of  God,  cmly 
l>ecause  they  were  performed  several  ages  ago,  than  we  have  to 
disbelieve  the  more  ordinary  occurrences  oT  Providence  which 
passed  before  our  own  time,  because  the  same  occurrences  may 
never  happen  again  during  our  lives-  The  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture proves  the  being  and  providence  of  God ;  these  extraordinary 
acts  of  power  prove  the  divine  commission  of  that  person  who  per- 
forms them. 

"  No  event  can  be  justly  deemed  miraculous  merely  because  it  is 
strange,  or  even  to  us  unaccountable ;  for  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  regular  effect  of  some  physical  cause  operating  according  to 
an  establi^d  though  unknown  law  of  nature.  In  this  country 
earthquakes  happen  but  rarely,  and  at  no  stated  periods  of  time ; 
and  tor  monstrous  births  perhaps  no  particular  and  satisfactory  ac- 
count can  be  riven :  vet  an  earthauake  is  as  regular  an  effect  of  the 
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established  laws  of  nature  as  tlie  bursting  of  a  bomb-sbeD,  or  the 
movements  of  a  steam-engine ;  and  no  man  doubts,  but  that,  under 
particular  circumstances  unknown  to  him,  the  monster  is  nature's 
genuine  issue.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  we  can  prcmounce 
an  event  to  be  a  true  miracle,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  produced  be  known,  and  that  the  common  course  of  nature  be 
in  some  degi-ee  understood ;  for  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  are 
totalty  ignorant  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is,  or 
what  is  not,  a  deviation  from  her  course.  Mii'acles,  therefore,  are 
not,  as  some  have  represented  them,  appeals  to  our  ignmance.  They 
suppose  some  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  course  of  nature,  witlt- 
but  which  no  proper  judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  them  ; 
though  with  it  their  reality  may  be  so  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  or  dbputation. 

'*  Thus,  were  a  physician  to  give  instantly  siglit  to  a  blind  man, 
by  anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation,  which  we  had 
never  before  seen,  and  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  which  we  were 
absolute  strangers,  the  cure  wouM  to  us  undoubtedly  be  VKfnderful ; 
but  we  could  not  pronounce  it  miraculous^  because  it  might  be  the 
physical  efiect  of  the  operation  of  the  unguent  on  the  eye.  But 
were  he  to  give  sigbt  to  his  patient  merely  by  commanding  him  to 
r^eive  it,  or  by^  anointing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we  should  with 
the  utmost  confidence  pronounce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  because 
we  know  perfectly  that  neither  the  human  vmce,  nor  human  spittle, 
has,  by  the  established  constitution  of  things,  any  such  power  over 
the  diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  persons  ap- 
parendy  dead  are  often  restored  to  their  fanulies  and  friends,  by  being 
treated,  durine  suspended  animation,  in  the  manner  recommended  bj 
the  Humane  Society.  To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men  of 
science,  these ^  resuscitations  appear  very  wonderful;  but  as  they  are 
known  to  be  efiected  by  physical  agency,  they  can  nev^  be  consi- 
dered as  ndraculous  deviadons  from  the  laws  of  nature,  though  thej 
may  suggest  to  different  minds  very  different  nodons  of  the  state  of 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  doubt  of  liis  having  wit- 
nessed a  real  miracle,  who  had  seen  a  person,  diat  had  been  four  days 
tiead,  come  alive  out  of  the  grave  at  the  call  of  another,  or  who  had 
even  beheld  a  person  exhibiting  all  the  common  evidences  of  death, 
instantly  resuscitated  merely  by  being  desired  to  live."^ 

Since  miracles  are  effects  contrary  to  the  established  constitution 
of  things,  we  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be  performed  on  tri- 
vial occasions :  for  the  laws,  in  conformity  to  wliich  created  beings 
act,  being  a  consequence  of  the  nature  of  those  beings,  and  of  the  ^ 
relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  are  bvariable.  It  is  by  them 
God  governs  the  world,  He  alone  established  them  :  He  ak)Qe  can 
suspend  them ;  and  from  the  course  of  things  thus  established  by  in- 
finite wisdom,  no  deviation  can  be  made  but  by  God  himself,  or  by 
some  person  to  whom  he  has  delegated  his  power. 


1  Bp.  Gleiff's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  Hiatorv  of  thn  RiblA.  vol.  iii.  n.  241. 
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m.  A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character  or  mission  of  him 
by  wkom  it  was  wrought,  by  being  professedly  wrought  for  the  con- 
firmatioii  of  either.  A  miracle  is  the  testimony  of  God.  From  the 
perfect  veracity  of  him,  who  is  the  Supreme  Being,  it  irresistibly 
^esoks  that  he  never  can  give,  nor  rationally  be  supposed  to  give  his 
testnnany  to  any  thing  but  truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is 
wrought  in  confirmation  of  any  thing,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  we 
know  that  that  thing  is  true,  because  God  has  given  to  it  his  testi- 
iixny.  The  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  were  wrought  to  prove, 
tbat  thdr  mission  and  doctrine  were  from  God  :  therefore  they  cer- 
tainly were  from  God. 

To  this  it  has  been  objected,^  first,  that  believers  in  the  Bible  argue 
in  a  circle,  and  that  diey  prove  the  doctrine  by  the  miracle,  and  the 
miracle  by  the  doctrine ;  and,  secondly,  that  miracles  are  asserted  by 
the  Scrqptures  themselves  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of 
&lsdiood. 

I.  The  triimiph  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  would  indeed  be 
complete,  if  we  asserted  that  a  doctrine  can  be  proved  to  be  reasona- 
ble and  worthy  of  God,  only  by  niiracles,  and  should  tlien  make  use  of 
die  doctrine  to  prove  that  the  miracles  come  from  God.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  SrEracles  alone  cannot  directly  prove  the  truth  or  false- 
hood, the  reasonableness  or  absurdity,  of  any  doctrine.  As  miracles  are 
appeab  to  our  senses,  so  are  doctrines  to  our  reason.  They  are  pro- 
perly credentials  and  testunonials,  which,  when  a  man  can  produce 
openly  and  fairly,  if  he  teaches  nothing  absurd,  — much  more  if  his 
doctrines  and  precepts  appear  to  be  good  and  beneficial,  he  ought  to 
be  obeyed. 

The  opposers  of  revelation  are  gready  mistaken  when  they  assert 
that  Chn^ans  argue  in  a  circle,  m  proving  the  doctrines  first  by  mi- 
racles, and  then  the  miracles  again  by  the  doctrines :  and  the  mistake 
lies  in  this, -^  that  men  do  not  distinguish  between  the  doctrines 
which  we  prove  by  miracles,  and  the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  mi- 
racles, for  they  are  not  the  same  doctrines.  The  great  doctrines  of 
uniral  religion  have  for  their  evidence  the  works  of  nature,  and  want 
not  die  support  of  miracles.  God  never  wrought  miracles  to  prove 
the  <fifierence  between  good  and  evil :  and  if  any  man  were  asked 
how  he  proves  temperance  or  chasdty  to  be  duties,  or  murder  or 
adahery  to  be  sins,  he  would  not  recur  to  miracles  for  an  argument. 
Though  these  and  similar  duties  are  enforced  in  the  gospel,  they  were 
always  trudis  and  duties  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  we  are  in 
possession  of  them,  without  the  help  of  miracles  or  revelation.  And 
these  are  the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  the  miracles.  But  when  any 
new  doctrine  is  published  to  tlie  world,  of  which  nature  has  given  no 
notice,  it  is  of  necessity  that  such  new  doctrines  should  be  establislied 
by  new  proofs.  Now  the  doctrines,  which  are  to  be  proved  by  mira- 
cles, are  the  new  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  neither 
were  nor  could  be  known  to  the  reason  of  man  :  —  Such  are  thedoc- 

LW^others,  whose  objections  have  been  re-echoed  by  more  r 
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trines  of  salvation  and  redemption  by  Christ,  of  sanctificadoa  and  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  who  ever  brought  these  doo 
Irines  to  prove  the  truth  or  divine  original  of  the  miracles  f 

2.  But,  secondly,  it  has  been  objected  that  miracles  are  asserted, 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves,  to  have  been  wrou^t  b  confirmatkn 
of  falsehood ;  —  as  for  example,  by  the  magicians  in  Egypt,  the  witch 
•f  Endor,  and  by  Satan  in  the  time  of  Christ's  temptation. 

If,  however,  tne  magicians  of  Egypt  did  work  miracles,  they  were 
wrought  by  the  permission  of  God,  with  a  view  to  make  the  &ial  tri- 
umph of  ms  o|vn  cause,  in  the  hands  of  Moses,  more  the  object  of 
public  attention,  and  more  striking  to  the  view  of  mankind.  This 
was  done,  when  the  magicians  themselves  were  put  to  silence,  and 
(breed  to  confess  that  the  works  of  Moses  were  accomplished  by 
the  finger  of  God.  (Exod.  viii.  19.)  But  the  truth  b,  die  magi- 
cians did  not  perform  any  miracles.  All  that  they  did  (as  the  nar- 
rative of  Moses  expressly  states,)  was  to  busy  themselves  in  their  en- 
chantments :  by  which,  every  man  now  knows,  that,  although  the 
weak  and  credulous  may  be  deceived,  miracles  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished.^ 

The  witch  of  Endor  neither  wrought  nor  expected  to  woik  any 
miracle.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7 — 25.)  This  is  clearly  evident  from  her 
astonishment  and  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  SamueL  Saul,  who  ex- 
pected a  miracle,  beheld  Samuel  without  any  peculiar  surprise :  she, 
who  expected  none,  with  amazement  and  terror.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  narrative,  neither  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this 
woman  had  power  to  call  up  Samuel,  whom  Saul  wished  to  consuh. 
But,  before  the  sorceress  could  prepare  her  enchantments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soothing  and  flattering  Saul,  the  prophet  Samuel,  commissKMi- 
ed  by  God,  appeared,  to  her  astonishment  and  ccxistemation,  and  de- 
nounced the  judgment  of  death  upon  Saul.  We  are  certain  that,  io 
this  case,  Samuel  was  sent  by  God  himself;  because  the  message  he 
delivered  respected  a  future  event,  and  it  is  die  prerogative  of  God 
alone  to  declare  what  shall  happen.^ 

Satan  is  said  by  the  evangelists  to  have  taken  Jesus  Christ  up  into 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  to  have  shown  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  tlie  world,  and  the  dory  of  them,  in  a  moment  of  time,  (Matt.  iv. 
8*  Luke  iv.  5.)  :  whicn  transaction,  a  late  scofBng  antagonist  of  the 
Scriptures  has  termed  *  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  things  called 
miracles.'  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  transaction  is  not  one  of  the 
*  tilings  called  miracles  :'  it  is  not  mentioned  as  effected  by  superna- 
tural means,  or  without  Christ's  free  consent.  Neither  were  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  exhibited  to  him.  The  Greek  word  uwup^rt^j 
here  translated  worlds  very  frequently  signifies  land  or  country,  and 

1  Dr.  Dwight's  Sjatem  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  508.  That  the  Egyptian  mwi- 
ciuis  did  no<  work  miracles,  has  been  proved  at  considerable  length  by  the  late  Dr 
Farmer,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  a  work  now  of  yery  rare  occurrence.  See 
an  extract  from  it  (for  the  argument  does  not  admit  of  abridgment,)  infra,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  II. 

9  On  this  subject  the  reader  wiU  find  a  well-written  and  salisfiustory  commuw* 
cation  in  the  London  Christian  Instructor  for  1818.    Vol.  i.  no.  641—648. 
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ought  Id  have  been  thus  rendered  in  the  passage  just  cited  ;^  the 
meaning  being  no  other,  than  that  Satan  showed  to  Jesus  Christ  all 
the  four  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  comprised  in  the  land  of  Judaea.  In 
this  transaction  it  wiU  not  be  pretended  that  there  was  any  thing 
miraculous. 

The  proper  effect,  therefore,  of  miracles  is  to  mark  clearly  the  di* 
vine  interposition  :  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  this  to  be  their  design, 
tot  both  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
appealed  to  them  in  proof  of  theu:  divine  mission.  Hence  we  draw 
this  consequence,  that  he  who  j^rforms  a  miracle,  performs  it  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  on  his  behalt ;  that  b  to  say,  in  proof  of  a  divine 
mission. 

IV.  Wherever  miracles  are  wrouglit  they  are  matters  offact^  and 
are  capable  of  being  proved  by  proper  evidence,  as  other  facts  are. 
To  those  who  beheld  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  and  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  ashy  his  aposdes,  the  seeing  of  those  miracles  perform- 
ed was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  mspiration  of  Moses  and  Je- 
sus ChrisL  The  witnesses,  however,  must  be  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  course  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  that  the 
event  in  question  was  contrary  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  this  cannot  be  doubted  :  for  no  man  of 
ordinary  understanding  could  be  incapable  of  ascertaining  that  the 
event  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  when  the  Israelites  pass- 
ed through  the  Red  Sea,  and  afterwards  over  the  river  Jordan,  the 
waters  bein^  stayed  in  their  current  on  either  side ;  when  diseases 
were  healed  by  a  word ;  when  sight  was  imparted  to  the  blind,  hear- 
ing to  the  deaf,  and  the  powers  of  speech  to  the  dumb,  merely  at 
command,  and  without  the  use  of  any  other  means :  especially  when 
a  corpse,  that  had  begun  to  putrefy,  was  restored  to  life  by  the  speak- 
ing of  a  word. 

But  to  other  men,  miracles,  like  other  events,  admit  of  the  evidence 
of  testimony.  Now,  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  competency  of  wit- 
nesses to  ascertam  facts,  their  credibility  is  the  only  point  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  and  this  must  be  determined  upon  the  principles  on  which 
the  credibility  of  testimony,  in  general,  depends.  As  this  topic  has 
been  dexterously  seized  by  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  in  order  to  de- 
ciy  the  credibility  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  follow- 
ing hints  on  the  value  of  human  testimony  may  be  found  useful  in 
enabling  the  student  to  investigate  and  explain  them. 

For  estimating  the  value  of  single  evidences  the  two  followng  plain 
niles  have  been  laid  down  : — "Any  thing,  capable  of  being  proved 
by  mere  testimony,  is  credible  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  which 
the  witness  had  of  being  well  informed  concerning  it  himself,  and  his 
freedom  from  any  bias  that  might  make  him  wish  to  impose  upon 
others.  If  tlie  person,  who  gives  us  information,  appeal's  to  be  a 
competent  judge  of  it,  and  to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  being  rightiy  informed,  and  if  there  be  no  ap- 

*  That  the  above  is  the  proper  rendorinff  of  MKoviteyn,  is  folly  proved  bv  Dr.  Lard- 
ler.    Woriw,  Tol.  i.  pp.  241.  255, 856.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  132. 139, 140.  4to. 
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pearance  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceire  us,  we  give  our  assent; 
but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we  entertam  cm  either  of 
these  heads.  ^ 

'*  The  ffiore  persons  there  are  who  relate  the  same  transactioD,  of 
which  they  are  equaUy  credible  witnesses,  die  stronger  is  the  evidence 
for  it.  But,  the  more  persons  there  are,  through  whose  hands  the 
same  narration  is  conveyed  to  us,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence.  In 
this  latter  case,  the  witnesses  are  called  dependent  ones ;  but,  in  the 
former,  they  are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever  imp^fectioa 
there  may  be  b  any  one  of  a  number  of  mdependent  witnesses,  it  is 
in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of  others ;  but  every  imperfection 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dependent  witnesses, 
through  whose  hands  the  same  story  b  transmitted." 

The  proper  marie  or  criterion  o!  a  story  being  related  by  a  num- 
ber of  independent  witnesses,  of  full  credit,  is  their  complete  agree- 
ment in  the  principal  arguments,  and  their  disagreement  with  respect 
to  things  of  less  consequence,  or  at  least,  variety,  or  diversity,  in  their 
manner  of  relating  the  same  story. 

^  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  to  things  of  principal  importance  they 
will  all  equally  attend,  and  therefore  they  will  have  their  minds  equal- 
ly impressed  with  the  ideas  of  them ;  but  that  lo  things  of  less  conse- 
quence they  will  not  give  the  same  attention,  and  therefore  thej  will 
be  apt  to  conceive  differently  concerning  them. 

"  If  a  number  of  persons  agree  very  minutely  with  respect  to  all 
the  facts  of  any  narrative,  general  and  particular,  and  also  in  the  or- 
der and  manner  of  their  narration,  it  will  amount  to  a  proof  that  they 
have  agreed  together  to  tell  the  same  story ;  and  in  this  they  will  be 
supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  some  motive  not  favourable  to 
the  value  of  their  testimony ;  and  besides,  having  learned  circum- 
stances one  of  another,  tliey  cannot  be  considered  as  independent  of 
one  another.  AJl  tlie  histories  which  have  been  written  by  persons  in 
every  respect  equally  credible,  agree  in  the  main  things,  but  they  are 
as  certainly  found  to  differ  with  regard  to  things  of  less  consequence. 

"  We  likewise  distinguish  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  foci  to 
which  our  assent  is  required  ;  for  we  expect  more  numerous,  more 
express,  and,  in  all  points,  more  unexceptionable  evidence,  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  previous  improbability,  arising  from  its  want  of 
analogy  to  other  facts  ah-eady  known :  and  in  tliis  there  is  a  gradation 
from  things  which  are  antecedently  highly  probable,  and  therefore  re- 
quire but  little  positive  evidence,  to  things  which  are  utterly  incredible, 
being  so  contrary  to  what  we  ah^ady  know  of  the  course  of  nature  and 
the  author  of  it,  that  no  evidence  could  convince  us  of  it." 

For  instance,  "  if  my  servant  should  tell  me  that,  as  he  was  passing; 
through  a  certain  place,  he  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who  (he  knew)  had 
business  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  character  of  my  servant  was 
such,  tliat  I  had  never  known  him  tell  me  a  wanton  lie,  I  should  rea- 
dily believe  him ;  and,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  case,  I  should, 
without  hesitation,  act  upon  the  supposition  that  what  he  told  me  ^- 
true.    But,  if  the  same  servant  sliould  say  that,  coming  through  the 
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same  phce,  he  saw  another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been 
dead,  I  should  not  befieve  him,  though  the  thing  in  itself  was  not  na- 
turvJly  impossible  ;  and  if  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  of  onr  common  ac* 
quaintance,  persons  of  knowledge  and  curiosity,  should,  independently 
of  one  another,  seriously  inform  me  that  they  were  present  themaehres, 
and  bad  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  I  nught  believe  iu*^  It  foHows,  bow* 
ever,  from  this  observation,  diat  miracles  require  a  much  stronger  tes* 
timooy  than  common  facts :  and  such  testimony,  it  will  be  seen  in 
die  foOowing  pages,  they  really  have. 

Tbe  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge,  whether  sdentifio  or  histo* 
lical,  has  no  other  foundation  than  testimony.  How  many  facts  in 
cbeinistry,  in  physics,  or  other  departments  of  science,  do  we  receive 
without  having  seen  them,  only  because  they  are  attested  to  us: 
though  they  may  seem  contrary  not  only  to  our  personal  experience^ 
but  also  to  common  experience !  For  instance,  I  am  informed  that 
die  fresh-water  polype,  when  cut  into  pieces,  is  re-produced  in  each 
piece;  that  the  pieces  of  this  insect,  when  put  end  to  end,  intergraft 
and  uiute  together ;  that  this  same  insect  may  be  turned  inside  out 
Gkea  gbve;  and  that  it  lives,  grows,  and  multijrfi^s,  in  this  new 
state,  as  w^  as  in  its  naturaJ  state.  These  are  strange  facts, 
and  yet  I  admit  them  upon  credible  testimony.'  Again,  a  man  who 
has  never  been  out  of  Great  Britain,  is,  by  testimony  alone,  as  fiil^f 
coiiTinced  of  the  existence  of  foreign  countries  as  he  is  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  No  person,  who  has  read 
hisfiory,  has  any  more  doubt  of  there  being  such  a  city  as  Rome  or 
Paris,  or  that  there  formerly  existed  such  persons  as  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Julius  Caesar,  than  he  has  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
that  two  and  two  itiake  four,  or  that  queen  EHzabeth  some  time  since 
reigned  in  this  island,  or  that  Greorge  the  fourth  is,  at  present,  sove- 
reign of  the  British  empire.  The  truth  of  these  events  is  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  general  and  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  by  which 
it  is  so  firmly  established,  that,  were  a  set  of  learned  men  now  to 
arise,  and,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  antient  contradictory 
statements,  to  endeavour,  by  specious  reasonbgs,  to  destroy  our 
belief  of  it,  it  woidd  argue  the  greatest  foOy  and  weakness  to  be  mov- 
ed by  them.  The  trum  of  other  (acts  is  substantiated  m  tbe  same 
manner,  and  upon  such  endence  almost  the  whole  business  and  in- 
tercourse of  human  life  is  conducted.  But,  however  applicable  this 
reasoning  may  be  to  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  human  Gfe,  it  has  been 
hid  down  by  some  persons  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  is 
sufficient  to  prove  a  miracle.  This  assertion  was  first  made  by  a 
hte  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  notions  have  been  adopted  by  i^ 
later  deists,  ami  whose  argument  in  substance  is  this: — *' Experi- 
ence, which  in  some  things  is  variable,  in  others  is  uniform,  is  our 

1  Dr.  Prittrtley'B  InstHutaf  of  Natanl  and  Reyealed  ReUfficm,  toI.  »•  PP- 2?^ 
S78.  On  the  mbjeet  of  the  credilnlity  of  testiinoiij,  Mr.  Gambler's  Moral  Eti- 
denee  nav  be  Tery  adrantaffeOQaly  ooDMilted. 

a  The  eiirioas  reader  wilTfind  aeeoonts  of  muneroos  ezpenmenta  on  tbeae  ex* 
traordinary  aahnals  hi  the  PbUo«»phioal  Tnumctkmfl  of  the  Royal  Society,  tov. 
42, 43, 44  and  49. 
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anlg  guide  in  reasoning  coocerning  matters  of  fact  Variable  expe* 
rience  gives  rise  to  probability  only :  an*  uniform  experience  amonnt^t 
to  proof.  Our  befaef  of  any  fact,  from  the  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, is  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  experience  of  the 
veracity  of  human  testimony.  If  tlie  fact  attested  be  miraculous, 
there  arises  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  or  proof  against 
proof.  Now,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  :  and  as 
a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  establii^d  these  laws,  the 
proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  com- 
plete as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  an  undeniable  consecpience,  that  it  cannot  be  surmoont- 
ed  by  any  proof  ^atever  derived  from  human  testinKmy."^ 

Now,  to  this  reasoning,  or  the  most  prominent  and  essential  parts 
of  it,  several  deci^ve  answers  have  been  or  may  be  given.  A  few  of 
these  may  properly  find  a  phce  here. 

1.  "Dr.  Campbell,  m  his  celebrated  '* Dissertsuion  on  Miracles,** 
shows  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  thus  :-^^  The  Evidence 
arising  fix>m  human  testimony  is  not  solely  derived  firom  experience : 
on  the  contrary^  testimony  has  a  natural  influence  on  belief  antece- 
dent to  experience.  The  early  and  unlimited  assent  given  to  testi- 
mony by  children,  gradually  contracts  as  they  advance  in  Hfe :  it  is 
therefore  more  consonant  to  truth  to  say,  that  our  diffidence  in  testi- 
mony is  the  result  of  experience,  than  that  our  fam  in  it  has  this 
foundation.  Besides,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  favour  of  any 
fact  is  not  a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  m  a  particular  mstance. 
The  ei^dence  arising  from  the  smgle  testimomr  of  a  man  of  known 
veracity  will  go  frirther  to  establish  a  belief  of  its  being  actually  re- 
versed. If  bis  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few  others  of  the  same 
character,  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now, 
though  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform  laws,  and 
though  we  have  not  the  testimony  of  our  senses  in  favour  at  any 
violation  of  them  ;  still,  if  in  particular  instances  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  thousands  of  our  feUow-creatures,  and  tliose,  too,  men  of 
strict  integrity,  swayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition  or  bterest,  and 
governed  by  the  principles  of  common  sense,  that  they  were  actually 
witnesses  of  these  violations,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us 
to  believe  them.' 

2.  *'  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  limited  a  view 
of  the  laws  and  course  of  nature.  If  we  consider  things  duly,  we 
shall  find  that  lifeless  matter  is  utterly  incapable  of  obeying  any  laws, 
or  of  being  endued  with  any  powers :  and,  therefore,  what  is  usually 
called  the  coune  of  naiwre  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  arbitrary  wiU 
and  pleasure  of  uod,  acdng  continually  upon  matter,  accordmg  to 
certain  rules  of  uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  contingencies. 
So  that  it  is  as  easy  for  the  Supreme  Beii^to  cdter  what  men  think 
the  course  of  nature,  as  to  preserve  it.  Those  effects,  which  arc 
produced  in  the  world  regularly  and  indestneotly,  and  which  are 
usually  termed  the  works  of  nature,  prove  the  constant  providence  of 

I  Eacyclopodia  BriUuisito,  yol.  i.  wt.  Akridgment. 
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the  Deity;  those,  on  the  contrar|r,  which,  upon  any  extraordinajy 
occasioD,  are  produced  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is  msuiifest  could  not 
have  been  either  by  human  power,  or  by  what  is  called  chance,  prove 
undeniably  the  inunediate  interposition  of  the  Deity  on  that  special 
occasion.  God,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  governor  of  the  moral 
tsyfeU  as  oflhephyiiad  world ;  and  since  the  moral  well-being  of 
the  universe  is  oi  mote  consecpience  than  its  physical  order  and  re- 
gularity, it  follows,  obviously,  Uiat  the  laws,  conformabty  with  which 
the  material  world  seems  generally  to  be  regulated^  are  subservient, 
and  may  occasionally  yield  to  the  laws  by  ^ich  the  moral  world  is 
governed.  Aldiough,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  the  ttsual 
course  of  nature  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial  effect  if  it  were 
not  so),  it  cannot  thence  be  mferred  that  it  is  *'  a  violation  of  the  haws 
of  nature,'^  aOowing  the  term  to  include  a  regard  to  moral  tendencies. 
The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and  holy  God  governs  the  world  cannot, 
unless  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them,  be  learnt  in  saxy  other  way  Aan 
from  testimony;  since,  on  this  suraosition,  nothing  but  testimony  can 
bring  us  acquainted  widi  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations,  and 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  cor-' 
reedy  inferring  those  laws»  Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  admitted 
as  constituting  the  principal  means  of  discovering  the  real  laws  by 
which  the  universe  has  been  regulated ;  that  testimony  assures  us 
that  the  apparent  course  of  nature  has  often  been  interrupted  to  pro- 
duce important  moral  effects ;  and  we  must  not  at  random  disreprd 
such  testimony,  because  in  estimating  its  credibility,  we  ought  to  Took 
abnost  infinitely  more  at  the  moral,  than  at  the  physical  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  any  particular  event."^ 

1  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Reyelation, 
wL  i,  pp.  176, 177.  This  argument  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Pro 
fesBor  Vince,  in  his  Sermons  on  the  Credibitity  of  Miracles,  8vo. ;  and  with  much 
acatenesB  by  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  System  of  Theology,  vol.  U.  pp.  428—605.  Se« 
iko  Bp.  Mish's  Lectures,  Part  VI.  Lect  30.  pp.  72—91.  and  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry 
into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  336— 358?.  The  sceptical  theory  of 
fiuiM  concerning  teitimony,  has  been  exposed  with  sinffular  ability  by  the  anoi^- 
moos  author  ofHistoric  Doubts  relative  to  the  late  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who 
hu  applied  it  to  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  man,  to  which  he  lias  shown 
that  a  applies  with  so  much  greater  force  than  it  does  to  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
nanatives ;  as  to  reduce  the  disciple  of  Hume  to  this  dilemma,  viz.  either  to  aban* 
6oa  his  Uieory  aUogether,  or  to  apply  it  first  where  it  is  most  applicable  ;  and  upon. 
those  grounds,  on  which  he  impugns  the  Christian  Scriptures,  to  acknowledge  tlie 
accounte  of  Buonaparte,  with  which  the  world  was  so  long  amased  and  terrified,  Id 
kave  been  a  mere  forgery,  — the  amusement  of  wits,— or  the  bugbear  of  politi- 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  futfy  investiwiting  the  subject  of  miracles,  wiU 
find  it  very  ably  treated  in  Drs.  Cfamphell's  and^Adams's  Treatises,  m  rw^ly  to  the 
sophistry  of^Hume ;  in  Dr.  Key's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  *o'— ^  J  *?  ^ 
Price's  Four  Dissertations  on  Providence,  &c.  diss.  iv.  pp.  384,  e«  sea.  (4th  ©dit.) ; 
m  the  Criterion  of  the  late  Dr.  Douglas,  Bp.  of  Salisbury ;  and  in  Dr.  ElrMtoni 
Sermons  on  Miracles,  at  the  Donneflan  Lectures  for  1795, 8vo.  Dubhn,  1796.  Sej 
also  Bp.  Gieiff  a  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  (in  the  third  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Stackfiouse'sllistory  of  the  Bible,  pp.  240,  ei  stq.)  in  which  the  recent  endearours 
m  a  celebrated  Utorary  journal  to  support  the  sceptical  notaoM  of  n^«  ■"^Ite  ! 
followers  are  most  afily  exposed ;  as  they  alw  are,  in  the  Rev  J.  Somer^d  • 
-Tlemaikson  an  Article  in  the  EdinbuTffh  Re^'«^» »»  ''fe?^  ^tPnTiSrthvi 
Hume  on  Miracles  is  maintained."  8vo.  ^hiJmrgh,  1815.  The  fifthand  w^t^vo^ 
lames  of  Professor  Vemefs  Trait6  de  la  V6rit6  ds  U  Rehgion  Chrfetienne  also  am 
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3.  The  toOhy  of  i/b.  Hume's  sophism  may  also  be  shown,  ereii 
opoa  its  own  avoWed  principles.  If  the  secret  of  compounding 
gunpowder  bed  perished  by  the  accidental  death  of  its  d^veier, 
iminedialely  after  its  extraordinary  powers  had  been  exhibited 
before  a  hundred  competent  witnesses,  on  the  principles  of  the 
flophism  now  before  us,  the  fact  of  its  extraordinary  powers  nuist 
immediately  be  rejected  as  a  manifest  £adsehood.  For,  that  a  smaB 
Uack  powder  should  possess  such  powers,  contradicts  the  universal 
experience  of  mankind.  The  attestation,  therefore,  of  the  hundred 
witnesses,  plainly  contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  mankind. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  these  hundred  wimesses  should  be 
liars,  than  that  the  uniyersal  experience  of  mankind  should  be  con- 
travened. Therefore,  the  pretended  black  powder  possessed  no  such 
extraordinary  powers,  as  those  which  these  false  witnesses  would  fain 
ascribe  to  it. 

V.  But  it  is  further  objected  by  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hume,  that 
/  whatever  may  be  conceded  to  those  who  received  miracles  as  true 
fiom  the  testimony  of  concurrent  witqesses,  those  who  live  a  thou- 
sand years  after  the  event  can  have  no  reason  to  believe  it;  and  that 
if  we  admit  that  concurrem  testhnony  may  augment,  still  successive 
testhnony  dimuushes,  and  that  so  rapidly  as  to  command  no  assent 
after  a  few  centuries  at  most.'  Tins  objection  is  specious,  but  very 
far  from  being  correct.  It  is  not,  indeed,  denied,  *^  that  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  credibility  vanishes  with  time ;  but  no  testimony  is 
realty  m  the  nature  of  ttungs,  rendered  less  credible  by  any  odier 
eause,  than  the  lass  or  want  oS  some  <^  those  conditions  which  first 
made  it  raticMially  credible.  A  testimony  continues  equaUy  credible, 
so  long  as  it  is  transmitted  vrith  all  those  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions which  £rst  procured  it  a  certam  degree  of  credit  amongst  neo, 
proportionate  to  the  mtrinsic  value  of  those  conditions.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  persons,  who  transmit  the  testimony  are  able,  bon- 
est,  and  diligent  in  aU  the  requisite  inquiries  as  to  what  they  transmit, 
and  how  should  the  credibility  due  to  their  testimony  be  weakened, 
but  by  the  omission  of  circumstances  ?  which  omission  is  contnuy  to 
the  hypothesis.  No  cakulation  of  the  decrease  of  the  credibilitj  of 
testimony,  in  which  a  man  bears  witness  respecting  realities,  and  not 
the  Actions  of  his  own  brain,  can  ever  proceed  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  the  wimesses : 
and,  therefore,  as  fiur  as  the  credibihty  of  any  matter  of  fact  depends 
upon  pure  testimony,  those,  who  live  at  the  remotest  distance  of  dme, 
may  have  the  same  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  those«persooswho 
lived  nearest  to  the  time  in  which  the  thing  was  sud  to  be  done ;  that 
identical  time,  being  of  course  excluded. 

"In  what  possible  manner,  for  example,  can  the  evid^^e  on 
which  tre  believe  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels,  be  less  than  that 
on  which  those  facts  were  accredited  by  Christians  in  the  second  or 
third  centuries  ?    Hiey   possessed    tlie   standard   writings  of  tbe 

CIU0  tbe  subject  of  miracles  at  considerable  length,  and  proeeat  both  solid  ani 
learned  replies  to  the  objections  of  the  opposors  of  revelstion. 
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evangefists ;  so  do  we:  what  those  books  dien  ecmtaiaedi  they  now 
contain ;  and  the  bvention  of  printing  seems  likely,  under  the  care 
of  Providence,  to  preserve  them  genuine  tb  the  end  of  time.  This 
admirable  inventioD  has  so  far  secured  all  conaderable  monuments 
of  and^piity,  that  no  CNrdinary  calamities  of  wars,  dissolutions  of 
govemmeuts,  &c.  can  destroy  any  material  evidence  now  m  exist- 
enee,  or  render  it  less  probable  to  those  who  shall  live  in  a  thou- 
sand  years  time,  than  it  is  to  us.  With  regard  to  the  facts  of  the 
Chfisdan  religkm,  indeed,  it  is  notorious  that  our  evidence  in 
fiivoor  of  them  has  increased  instead  of  diminishing  since  the  era 
of  printings  ihe  reformatbn  of  religion,  and  the  restoration  of  letters; 
and,  as  even  the  recent  inquiries  of  learned  men  have  produced  fresh 
evidence,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  hope  it  will  continue  to  increase. 

**Ind^,  it  b  only  with  re^d  to  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible, 
diat  men  ever  talk  of  the  daily  diminution  of  credUbility.  Who  com- 
Mns  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the  actions  of  Alexander, 
Hamubal,  Pompey,  or  Csaar  ?  How  many  fewer  of  the  events  re- 
corded by  Plutarch,  or  Poiybius,  or  Livy,  are  believed  now  (on  ac- 
count of  a  diminution  of  evidence),  than  were  believed  by  Afr.  Addi- 
son or  Lord  Clarendcm,  or  Geofiirey  Chaucer.  It  might  be  con- 
tended with  some  show  of  probability,  that  we  know  more  of  those 
antients  dian  tfie  persons  now  mentioned ;  but  that  is  widelv  differ- 
ent from  accreditmg  lets.  We  never  hear  nersons  wishing  they  had 
Ired  9g»  earlier,  that  they  mi^t  have  had  better  proo&  that  Cyrus 
ns  die  conqueror  of  Babj^n,  that  Darius  was  beaten  in  several  bat- 
desby  Alexander,  that  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  Hannibal 
ms  entirely  routed  by  Scipio,  or  Pompey  by  Julius  Cesar :  though 
ve  sometimes  find  men  of  ardent  and  enterprising  minds  exclaiming 
— '  O  that  I  had  lived  and  been  present  when  such  and  such  splen- 
did events  occurred :  how  lively  an  interest  should  I  have  taken  in 
such  scenes,  how  much  concern  in  their  termination !'  And,  indeed, 
it  is  the  fte^ent  hearing  of  like  exclamations  that  caoses  men  to 
confraid  weight  of  testimony  with  warmth  or  depth  of  feeling ;  and 
to  Vise  sight  of  the  essential  difference  between  real  evidence,  or  the 
tme  basis  for  bdlief  of  history,  and  the  sensible  impression  or  influ* 
flice  which  such  history  may  make  upon  the  mind.  We  believe  as 
finnlvthat  Lucretius  xHled  himself  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  as 
tittt  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  consequence  of  the  wrongs  she  had 
received  from  Taoquin's  9on ;  yet  we  feel  a  much  more  Uvely. inte- 
rest in  the  latter  event  than  m  the  former.  The  fate  of  Carthage,  or 
the  resuh  of  the  contest  between  Anthony  and  Octavius  respecting 
die  empire  of  the  world,  would  doubtless  be  much  more  deeply  felt, 
and  much  more  warmly  conversed  about,  withm  two  centuries  of  the 
circumstances,  than  they  ever  are  now ;  yet  those  who  then  con- 
versed about  them, 'had  just  as  much  reason  to  doubt  their  occur- 
rence as  we  have  ;  that  is,  just  none  at  all.  And  the  like  reason- 
ing win  apply  to  all  the  circumstances  recorded  in  authentic  history. 
So  Aat,  having  established  tjie  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  on  evidence  far  superior  to  -that  on  which  other 
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historic  books  are  received,  it  is  the  most  idle  ami  ridicuknis  tfaii^ 
imaginable,  to  affect  to  disbelieve  any  of  the  facts  therem  recorded  on 
account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in  which  ibey  occurred."' 

Tbiasi  the  iustorical  evidences  for  the  genuineness,  truths  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  are  so  far  frc»n  growmg  less  and 
less  by  the  lapse  of  ages  (as  some  antagonists  of  reveladon  have  in^ 
sinuated),  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  progressively  increasing  whh 
increasing  years :  for  so  manv  new  evidences  and  coincidences  have 
been  discovered  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories,  as 
abundantly  to  make  up  for  any  evidences  that  may  have  been  lost  in 
former  ages;  and,  as  this  improvement  of  the  historical  evidences  is  pro- 
gressively increasing,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  oaily 
become  more  and  more  irreastiUe  to  all  candid  and  serious  inquirers. 

VI.  But,  however  satisfactory  the  precedmg  general  and  abstract 
evidences  may  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  die  defence  of  mirades 
agamst  the  objections  of  infidels  wholly  upon  them.  The  miracles 
related  in  the  Bible  are  accompanied  by  such  evidences  as  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  adduce  in  suppoit  of  any  other  historic  fact,  and 
such  as  cannot  be  brought  to  substantiate  any  pretended  fact  whatever. 

Since,  as  we  afareadv  have  had  occasion  to  observe,^  the  proper 
affect  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divme  interposition,  it  mvst 
therefore  have  characters  proper  to  indicate  such  interposition ;  and 
these  criteria  are  six  in  number. 

1.  It  is  required,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  fact  or  event,  which 
is  stated  to  be  miraculous,  should  have  an  important  end,  wosrdiy  of 
its  author. 

2.  It  must  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed. 

3.  It  must  be  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed :  —  in  other  words, 
the  fact  or  event  must  be  such,  that  the  senses  of  mankind  can 
clearly  and  fully  judge  of  it. 

4.  It  must  be  independent  of  second  causes. 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some  outward 
actions  must  be  constantly  performed  in  memory  of  the  fact  thw  pub- 
licly wrought. 

6.  And  such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions  and 
observances  be  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  diose  events  took 
place,  and  afterwards  be  continued  without  interruption.' 

1.  The  first  character  of  a  miracle  is,  an  important  end,  and  toor- 
thy  of  its  author.  For,  what  probability  is  there,  that  the  Almighty 
shomd  specially  interpose,  and  su^end  the  laws  by  wliich  he  governs 
this  world,  without  any  necessity,  for  a  fiivolous  reason,  inconsistent 
with  his  wisdom,  and  unworthy  of  his  greatness  f  Every  miracle  then 

1  J>r.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  EvidenceSy  Ae.  of  the  CbnstiAii  ReTektion, 
vol.  i.  pp- 19<*  flK).  On  this  subject  see  Mr.  Benson's  Holsean  Lectures  for  1820, 
pp.  78—98. 

S  See  p.  2X^,  supra. 

3  Thefle  criteria  for  jttdgin^  of  miracles,  with  their^  illastrationfl,  are  chiefly 
abridged  from  Mr.  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  and  Professor 
Claparede's  "  Considerations  upon  the  itliracles  or  the  Gospel,"  In  answer  to 
Rousseau,  traoslsted  and  published  in  Sto.  London,  1756. 
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musl  hare  a  usefal  end,  and  one  to  which  second  causes  are  inade^ 
^lutfe;  — as,  to  authorise  a  prophet,  or  to  establish  a  revehtion.  An 
end  so  wise  and  so  benevolent  is  well  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Tin's  character  of  a  true  miracle  is  found  in  all  the  miracles  recorded 
as  being  performed  by  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  None  of  them  are 
represented  as  having  been  wrought  on  trivial  occasions.  The  wri- 
ters ivfao  mention  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  which  facts 
thev  affirm  to  have  been  performed  publicly,  in  atte^tiop  of  the 
trutb  of  their  respective  dispensations.  They  are  indeed  so  incorpo- 
rated with  these  dispensations,  that  the  miracles  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  doctrines ;  and  if  the  miracles  were  not  really  performed, 
the  doctrines  cannot  be  true.  Further,  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
Jesus  Christ  were  wrought  in  support  of  revelations,  which  opposed 
aB  the  religious  systems,  prejudices,  and  superstitions  of  the  age. 
TUs  circumstance  alone  sets  them,  in  point  of  authority,  infinitely 
above  the  pagan  prodigies  recorded  by  antient  writers,  as  welt  as  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; -many  of  which  may  be 
shown  to  be  mere  natural  events,  while  others  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  performed  in  secret,  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  long 
before  the  time  of  the  writers  by  whom  they  are  related  ;  and  such  of  . 
them  as  at  first  view  appear  to  be  best  attested,  ai-e  evidently  tricks 
eoDtiived  for  interested  purposes,  to,  flatter  power,  or  to  promote  the 
pre?aiBng  superstitions. 

2.  A  second  criterion  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  be  instantaneously  and 
fsi/idjiferformed^  and  before  credible  witnesses.  —  A  business,  hud- 
dled up  m  a  cloister  before  a  few  mterested  monks,  is  not  properly 
attested.  But  when  an  action  b  performed  before  the  public  eye,  as 
the  fflirades  of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ  were,  or  before  witnesses 
who  have  totally  exculpated  themselves  of  having  any  end  but  that  of 
tnah,  we  have  aD  the  attestation  we  can  reasonably  desire. 

It  must  be  instantaneously  performed.  —  A  miracle  does  not  pre- 
sent die  ^ades  and  gradations  observable  in  nature.     Nature  pro- 
ceedsTK>t  by  fits  and  starts,  but  is  gradual  and  progi-essive  in  its  ope- 
rations; does  not  create,   but  unfolds;   nourishes,  and   causes   to 
qwout  and  griow ;  sets  to  work  second  causes,  which  act  only  by  lit- 
ife  and  litde,  and  do  not  produce  their  eflTect  until  tlie  end  of  a  certain 
period.     From  this  rule  tlie  divine  agency  is  entirely  free.  God  said^ 
"Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  Kght."    But  further,  publicity  or 
notoriety  is  requisite :  —  Not  that  a  miracle  performed  in  the  sight  of 
a  few  witnesses  is  the  less  a  miracle  on  that  account.    It  is  enough 
that  diere  is  a  sufficient  number  of  spectators  worthy  of  credit.    The 
notoriety  of  this  or  that  particular  miracle  may  be  more  or  less  re- 
strained by  circumstances ;  and  we  cannot  reject  a  miracle,  properly 
established,  under  the  pretence  that  it  has  not  had  all  the  notoriety 
vrtiich  we  might  have  imagined  to  be  necessary.     How  great  soever 
may  be  the  number  of  witnesses,  we  can  always  conceive  a  greater. 
Bat  there  b  a  degree  of  notoriety  which  satisfies  reason ;  and  if  it 
were  not  so,  testimonial  proof  would  never  be  complete. 

To  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  it  has  been  objected,  that  Jesus  en- 
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jobed  secrecy  oa  some  of  the  persons  od  whom  he  imA  wroa^  ni- 
raculous  cures,  and  hmce  it  has  been  iDsinnated  that  they  could  noi 
bear  the  test  of  examination. 

A  little  attention  however  will  show  that  this  objection  is  unibaad- 
ed.  '*  Distinguish  the  times,  and  the  Scriptnres  will  agree.^''  This 
observation  is  of  particular  importance  in  dxywing  that  the  contradic- 
tions, which  the  opposers  of  revelation  have  asserted  to  exist  in  the 
relationspf  Christ's  nuracles,  are  utterly  unfounded ;  and  also  in  shov- 
ing the  reason  why  he  commanded  some  of  the  persons,  whom  he  had 
healed,  not  to  divulge  their  miraculous  cures  to  any  man,  while  be 
performed  others  with  the  greatest  publicity. 

Jesus  Christ  having  delisted  and  instructed  the  multitude  vvith  Us 
discourses,  the  fiBune  of  them,  and  of  his  mighty  works,  so  struck  die 
people,  that  the  crowd  which  assembled  around  him  increased  every 
day.  In  the  universal  expectation  of  the  Messiah  that  then  prevailed, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  the  Jews,  imder  the  impulse  of  blind  but 
ardent  aeal,  should  have  declared  him  their  king,  or  lest  some  sedi- 
tious spirit  should  take  advantage  of  their  favourable  disposi&an  to- 
wards nim,  to  create  some  disturbance  among  that  people.  Thb  in- 
deed is  evident  from  the  Gospel,  which  informs  us  that  the  Jews  had 
hid  a  scheme  to  take  him  away  byforUy  and  make  him  a  king.  (John 
vi.  15.)  But  Jesus  did  not  choose  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment Though  he  was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary he  should  be  so,  as  a  rebel  to  Caesar.  That  fine  testimony 
was. to  be  borne  to  his  innocence,—- /^luf  no  fauU  in  this  man' 
(Luke  xxiii.  4.)  Determined  to  seal  with  his  blcod  the  truth  of  bis 
religion,  he  first  proved  his  divine  mission,  multiplied  the  witnesses  of 
his  miracles,  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  gave  them  insonc- 
ticms,  and  destroyed  the  prepossessi(m  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a 
temporal  king,  surrounded  with  the  pomp  of  worldly  grandeur.  But 
all  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  few  days.  A  rapid  mstnicdon,  joined 
to  a  multitude  of  miracles  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time,  would 
not  have  left  traces  deep  enough  in  the  minds  of  men. '  Infinite  Wis- 
dom, therefore,  permitted  not  our  Saviour  to  kindle  the  hatred  of  hfa 
enemies  too  soon,  nor  to  deliver  himself  into  their  bands  before  hs 
hour  Ufos  come.  He  was  in  the  mean  time  to  work  miracles,  and  to 
give  them  the  necessary  authenticity:  but  their  greater  or  less  notori- 
ety depended  upon  times,  places,  and  persons.  By  making  these 
distinctions,  we  shall  discern  in  our  Divine  Saviour  a  wisdom  as  con- 
stant in  its  aim,  as  admirable  in  the  appropriation  of  means  to  the  va* 
riety  of  circumstances.  He  acted  less  openly  in  Judea :  Jerusalem 
especially  required  from  him  great  circumspection.  He  was  theie 
under  the  eve  of  Pilate,  the  sanhedrin,  and  the  priesU ;  and  the  ea- 
gerness of  the  people  to  follow  him  might  have  r^ily  furnished  them 
with  a  pretence  to  accuse  him  as  seditious.  In  the  12th  chapter  of 
St.  John  we  leam,  that  Jeeus  retired  into  Oalilee,  not  choosing  to  ft- 
main  in  Judaa^  because  that  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him.  (John  xiL  1  j 

1  Oistinguite  tempora,  et  concordabont  Scriptons.    AaguBlin.  de  Verb.  0oiiMni 
Venn.  16. 
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Out  of  Judaea  he  was  more  at  liberty.  We  must  not  therefore  won- 
der  at  his  saying  to  the  denioniac  of  Gadara,  Return  to  thine  own 
house^  and  shew  how  great  things  God  hath  done  unto  thee.  (Luke 
vifi.  39.)  Gadara  was  a  city  wiiere  there  were  many  heathens  :  a 
disturbance  among  the  people  there  was  not  so  much  to  be  feared. 
Jesu3  acted  also  more  openly  in  Galilee.  We  read  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  that  he  there  performed  miracles  in  a  very  pub- 
lic manner.  Such  was  the  miracle  of  tlie  multiplication  of  the  loaves ; 
aod  yet,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  people  were  on  the  pomt  of  tak- 
ing him  away  to  make  him  a  king,  he  retired  to  a  mountain.  (John 
Ti.  15.)  He  had  regard  therefore  to  the  different  disposition  of  men's 
minds.  This  was  sometimes  so  favourable  to  him,  that,  choosbg  to 
distribute  into  different  places  the  light  of  his  doctrme,  he  prescribed 
alence  to  those  whom  he  cured ;  that  he  might  not  be  too  long  de- 
tained in  the  same  place  by  the  multitude,  who,  being  informed  of  a 
new  miracle,  would  have  importuned  him  without  ceasmg.  Thus, 
when  he  had  raised  up  Jairus's  daughter,  he  forbad  the  parents  to 
public  iL 

That  our  Lord  chose  to  distribute  equally  the  light  of  his  doctrine, 
is  evident  from  the  Gospel.  We  learn,  (Mark  i.  38.  Luke  iv.  43.) 
that  when  he  had  wrought  several  miracles  in  Capernaum,  he  says. 
Let  us  go  into  the  next  tovms,  that  I  may  preach  there  also  ;  for  there- 
fare  came  I  forth.  The  people  staying  Atm,  that  he  should  not  depart 
from  them,  he  said  unto  them,  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
other  cities  also. 

But  this  distinction  of  times  will  furnish  us  with  tlie  most  light  in 
perusing  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  At  his  entrance 
upon  his  ministry,  Jesus  Christ  used  the  utmost  caution,  not  choosing 
to  be  detained  at  the  commencement  of  his  course.  It  was  at  thie 
entrance  upon  his  ministry  that  he  healed  die  leper  spoken  of  in  Mark 
i.  40-^5.  Accordingly,  the  evangelist  adds,  diat  he  recommended 
to  the  leper  to  keep  silence  respecting  his  cure.  (ver.  44.)  Presently 
after,  he  performed  his  miracles  more  openly :  but  took  the  wise  pre- 
caution of  qualifying  their  splendour!  It  was  wiUi  this  view  that  he 
declared  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  St.  Luke  mforms  us, 
diat  the  people  *^  were  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God.  But 
while  they  wondered  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did,  he  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples, Let  these  sayings  sink  doum  into  your  ears :  for  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men."  (Luke  ix.  44.)  The 
further  he  advanced  in  his  course,  the  more  eclat  and  notoriety  did  ho 
give  to  his  miracles.  On  the  approach  of  his  last  passover,  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  celebrate  it  at  Bethany,  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  sight  of  liis 
enemies.  We  learn  fix>m  Matthew  (xxi.  14.  with  John  xii.  37.^, 
that  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  unto  him  in  the  tenwle,  and  that  he 
cured  them  in  the  presence  of  the  chitf  priests.  When  he  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  religion,  the  reserve  which  he  had  formerly 
used  was  no  longer  necessary :  it  would  have  shown  more  weakness 
than  prudence. 
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The  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  remove  the  apparent  contra* 
dictions  arising  from  the  different  degrees  of  nolorie^  which  Jeaos 
Christ  gave  to  his  miracles.  As  he  read  men's  hearts,  the  difEereiit 
dispositions  which  he  there  discovered  led  him  to  diversify  his  mea- 
sures. He  tempered  the  splendour  of  Ins  miracles,  when  any  event 
might  result  from  that  splendour  injurious  to  his  religbn.  The  infi- 
nite Wisdom  which  enlightened  him,  discovered  to  him,  in  this  re- 
spect, combinations  which  would  have  escaped  a  mortal  sight.  When 
therefore  he  appears  to  vary  his  process,  it  is  not  that  be  changes  bis 
1^,  but  he  avoids  the  obstacles  vdncb  mi^  injure  it^ 

^  A  miracle  must,  in  the  third  place,  be  eexuible  and  easy  to  be 
observed:  in  other  words,  the  facts  purporting  to  be  miraculous  must 
be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  senses  of  mankind  can  c^tainly  percehre 
that  both  the  event  b  real,  and  its  origin  stq)ematnraL^  It  must  turn 
upon  laws  which  are  generally  known,  and  not  upcm  such  as  are 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  known  ;  nor  upon  subjects  too  remote  from  us, 
or  which  require  the  experienced  eye  of  an  observer  in  order  to  be 
perceived.  A  supernatural  motion  in  the  ring  or  satellites  of  Saturn 
could  not  therefore  be  a  miracle  for  the  generality  of  the  earth's  in- 
habitants ;  it  would  at  most  be  so  only  to  astronomers.  A  mirade, 
being  calculated  to  establish  the  divine  interposition,  ought  to  be  more 
within  the  reach  of  men :  signs  from  earth,  therefore,  will  be  prefera- 
ble to  signs  from  heaven.  —  If  a  man  display  a  phial  fiiB  of  blood, 
which  sometimes  congeals  and  sometimes  liquefies,  he  has  no  right  to 
our  credit,  unless  he  submit  his  phial  to  the  e^caraination  of  our  senses. 
But  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  turned  into  Uood  ;  \idien  mtlfions 
are  fed  with  manna  5  when  a  man  is  raised  from  the  dead;  wfaea 
four  or  five  thousand  people  are  fed  by  a  pittance  :  —  in  such  cases 
there  can  be  no  deception ;  our  senses,  which  are  the  only  ccHnpetent 
judges,  have  the  means  of  judging. 

4.  A  miracle  ought  to  be  independent  of  second  causesj  or  per- 
formed without  any  natural  instrument.  If  any  external  action  or 
foreign  circumstance  accompany  it  (as  was  commonly  die  case),  this 


1  Claparede'B  Constderationa  upon  the  Miraclas  of  the  Gospel,  in 
Eonweau,  part  i.  chap.  7. 

2  <*  There  are  two  thinge/'  saya  Archbishop  Tillotaon, "  neeeesarj  to  a  miraele : 
-*-  that  there  should  be  a  supernatural  effect  wrought,  and  that  this  efl^t  be  eTi* 
dent  to  aense,  so  that,  though  a  supemajtoral  efiect  be  wrought,  ]ret  if  it  be  not  «vl- 
dent  to  sense,  it  is,  to  all  the  ends  and  j^nrposea  of  a  miracle,  a»  if  it  were  not,  and 
can  be  no  testimony  or  proof  of  any  thing,  because  it  stands  in  need  of  another 
miracle,  to  give  testimony  to  it,  and  to  prove  that  it  was  wrought.  And  neither  in 
Scripture,  nor  in  profane  authors,  nor  in  common  use  of  qieeeh,  is  any  thing 
caUfiKl  a  miracle,  but  what  falls  under  the  notice  of  our  senses ;  a  miracle  being 
nothing  else  but  a  supernatural  effect  evident  to  sense,  the  great  end  and  deeign 
whereof  is  to  be  a  sensible  proof  and  conviction  to  us  of  some^ng  that  we  do  not 
see.  For  want  of  this,  transubdUntiation  is  np  miracle ;  a  sign  or  nuFado  ie  al- 
ways a  thing  sensible,  otherwise  it  could  be  no  sign.  Now,  mtt  such  a  ekmwe  as 
is  pretended  in  transubstantiation  should  really  be  wrought,  and  yet  there  should 
be  no  sign  of  it,  is  a  thin^  very  wonderful ;  but  not  to  sense,  ft>r  oar  senses  per- 
ceive no  change.  And  that  a  thing  should  remain  to  all  appearance  jostas  it  vas» 
hath  nothing  at  all  of  wonder  m  it.  We  wonder,  mdeed,  when  we  see  a  strange 
thing  done,  out  no  man  wonders  when  h»  sees  nothiup  done."-  Sermons,  vol.  li 
p.  440.  8vo.  London,  1880.  " 
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aetion  or  circumstance  has  no  natural  connection  with  tlie  efTect 
produced.    This  it  is  which  particularly  distinguishes  miracles  from 
natural  events.    The  latter  have  a  natural  cause ;  and  that  cause  is 
proportionate  to  the  effects  which  result  from  it.    Thus  every  body, 
that  b  in  motion,  moves  m  propordon  to  the  force  that  impels  it.     But 
the  immcNliate  special  interposition  of  God  excludes  that  of  physical 
agems :  in  every  miracle,  the  proportioo  between  causes  and  effects 
no  longer  subsists.    Medtcme  has  remedies  proper  for  curing  dis- 
eases ;  these  remedies  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  which  they  are  to  remove  or  destroy ;  but  no  such  relation 
b  discoverable  in  miracles.    It  b  by  natural  means  that  the  under- 
standing is  enfiphtened  and  instructed  in  those  things  of  which  it 
was  previously  ignorant.     I  speak  a  language  that  b  foreign  to  me ; 
I  devoted   time   and  labour  to  the  acquisition  of  it,  and  employed 
the  tsastance  of  a  master :  but  if,  indenendendy  pf  such  aids,  my 
mind  be  instantaneously  enriched  with  all  the  words  of  a  language 
before  unknown  to  me,  the  effect  has   not  its  cause  in  nature. 
The  event  is  supernatural.    The  application  of  this  remark  to  the  apos- 
tles, at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon. 
It  has  been  ejected  to  tliis  criterion  of  a  miracle,  that  Jesua 
Christ,  in  three  of  his  miracles,  made  use  of  an  external  appfica- 
tioD ;  which,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  cure,  looks  like  the  appli- 
cation of  some  hidden  means  of  art.    If  it  were  unnecessary,  such 
process  is  arraigned  as  being  improper  in  the  mode,  and  even  ridi* 
cokms.     The  three  miracles  in  question  are  those  of  the  man  who 
had  been  bom  blind  (John  ix.  1—7.),  the  blind  man  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bethsaida,  (Mark  viii.  23 — 26.),  and  the  deaf  man  near  the  sea 
of  Galilee.  (Mark  vii.  32 — 37).    In  the  first  of  these,  '*  he  spat  on 
the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man  with  the  clay,"  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  wash 
m  the  pool  of  SOoam :  the  man  went  thither,  and  washed,  and  re- 
tomed  seeing.    In  the  second  case,  "  he  took  the  blind  man  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  town,  and  when  he  had  spit  on 
his  eyes,  and  put   his  hands  upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw 
aught  ?  and  he  looked  up,  and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking  After 
that  he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  kx>k  up, 
and  he  was  restored,  and  he  saw  every  man  clearly ;  and  he  sent 
him  away  to  his  own  house,  saying.  Neither  go  into  die  town,  nor 
tell  it  to  any  in  the  town."    Neariy  similar  was  our  Saviour's  treat* 
ment  of  the  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  into 
whose  ears  he  put  his  fingers,  and  ^'  spit  and  touched  his  tongue ; 
and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Epbpha- 
tha,  that  is,  —  JBe  opened !  and  straightway  his  ears  were  opened, 
and  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  kx)sea,  and  be  spake  plain." 

These  three  are  the  only  instances  where  a  deliberate  external 
applicaiidn  is  related  to  have  been  used,  and  in  all  these  cases  the 
reason  for  usine  it  seems  to  have  been  one  and  the  same,  namdy, 
to  convey  to  tne  individuals,  on  whom  the  miracles  were  perfotfti* 
€*,  a  dear  assurance  that  Jesvs  was  the  person  at  whose  command, 
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and  by  whose  agency^  the  cure  wa»  wrongiif  and  to  enable  ^itm  t» 
state  to  others  the  grounds  of  this  assurance  fidly  and  drcumstan,' 
txally.  For  this  purpose  our  Saviour  used  such  a.  mode  of  aj^Iica- 
lion  as  was  best  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  senses  these 
men  possessed,  unimpaired,  antecedent  to  the  miracle,  and  such  as 
led  them  to  observe,  that  he  was  about  to  interpose,  m  order  to  per- 
fect those  organs  which  were  defective.  A  little  attention  wiD  diow 
that  every  circumstance  in  the  different  modes  of  application  bad  this 
tendency. 

A  blind  man  can  know  another  only  by  the  voice  or  the  touch. 
The  blind  man  near  Bethsaida  our  Lord  led  out  of  the  town  remote 
from  the  crowd,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  the  perscm  who  spoke  to  or 
touched  him ;  he  then  spat  on  his  eyes,  and  laid  his  hands  on  him, 
and  restored  him  to  sight,  though  imperfectly, — after  that,  be  put 
his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  clearly.  What  poedble 
mode  could  give  him  a  more  full  assurance  that  the  cure  was  wrought 
by  the  interposidon  of  an  external  agent,  and  that  Jesus  was  that 
agent  i  The  deaf  man  could  judge  of  the  mtentions  of  another  only 
by  seeing  what  he  does ;  him  therefore  our  Lord  took  aside  from  the 
multitude,  that  he  might  fix  and  confine  his  attention  to  himself,  and 
then  he  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  touched  his  tongue,  thus 
signifybg  to  him  that  he  intended  to  produce  some  change  ia  these 
organs;  he  then  looked  up  to  heaven,  at  the  same  time  speakmg,  to 
signify  that  die  change  would  proceed  from  a  divine  power,  exercised 
at  his  interposition. 

The  very  same  purpose  was  equally  answered  by  our  Lord's  ap- 
plication to  the  eyes  of  the  man  bom  blind ;  it  assured  him  that  the 
person  who  came  close  to  liim,  and  spoke  to  bun,  and  anointed  his 
eyes,  was  the  sole  agent,  by  whose  interposition  the  cure  was 
wrought.  Immediately,  on  approaching  our  Saviour,  after  receiving 
his  sight,  he  must  have  recognised  him  by  his  voice.  Had  tlie 
grounds  of  his  assurance  been  less  full  and  circumstantial,  he  never 
could  have  so  unanswerably  silenced  the  objections,  and  replied  to 
the  captious  queries  of  the  Pharisees, —  What  did  he  do  io  <i«C; 
Aoi£;  opened  he  thine  eyes  ? — He  answered^  and  said^  A  man  thai  « 
called  Jesus  made  day^  and  anointed  mine  eyesy  and  said  urdo  m€j 
Go  to  the  pool  of  SUoam^  and  wash;  and  twent  and  vmhed,  omd 
I  received  sight* 

We  may  be  confirmed  in  believing  this  to  have  been  the  design  of 
these  external  applications,  by  observing,  that  they  were  used  in  no 
instance  except  those  of  blindness  and  deafiiess,  when  a  defect  of  the 
senses  rendered  them  necessary  to  convey  such  assurance  of  Jesus 
having  been  the  author  of  the  miracle.  And  still  more,  by  observ- 
ing that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  three  n^en  bad  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  our  Saviour's  power  and  character.  The  roan 
born  blind,  he  healed  without  any  solicitation.  The  blind  man  at 
Bethsaida,  and  the  deaf  man,  do  not  appear  to  have  corae  of  them- 
selves, they  were  brought  by  their  friends ;  more  precaution  ^^ 
therefore  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  the  person  by  whom  ih® 
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idrade  was  ^miught,  and  ghre  them  fuU  evidence  that  it  was  his  sole 
work.  When  the  two  blind  men  at  Capernaum,  and  two  others  near 
Jericho,  implied  to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed,  it  was  with  a  declared 
previois  conviction  of  his  divine  power  that  they  followed  him,  cry« 
mg,  Son  of  Davidj  have  mercy  upon  us !  Here  therefore,  a  less  re- 
markable external  application  was  sufficient ;  as  they  professed  their 
belief,  Jesus  onfy  required  that  this  profession  should  be  sincere.  Be- 
Heteve^  said  he^  that  I  have  ike  power  to  do  this9  and  they  said^  yea 
lari:  then  he  touched  their  eyesy  saying,  according  to  your  faith  be 
it  taUo  you  ;  and  their  eyes  were  opened. 

If  these  remarks  are  just,  they  exhibit  erne  of  those  numberless 
cases,  where  incidents  apparently  minute  and  objectionable,  when 
weD  considered,  display  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  facts,  and  the 
admirable  propriety  of  our  Lord's  conduct  in  every  circumstance ; 
and  every  such  instance  confirms  strongly  the  conclusion,  that  our 
Lord's  miracles  were  not  delusive  visions,  or  the  extravagances  of  a 
wild  and  senseless  fanatic,  but  plaui  proofs  of  a  divine  power,  exhi- 
bited widi  the  sobriety  and  dignity  becoming  his  divine  character."^ 

5.  Kot  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up^  but  some  outward 
eetions  must  also  be  constantly  performed^  in  memory  of  the  facts  thtis 
fMidy  wrought. 

6.  Such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions  and  obserO' 
faces  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those  events  took  place^  and  be 
tfierwards  continued  without  interruption. 

These  two  rules  render  it  impossible  that  the  belief  of  any  facts 
diould  be  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  after-ages,  when  the  genera-* 
tion  asserted  to  have  witnessed  them  had  expired ;  for,  whenever 
such  facts  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not  only  monuments  are  said  to 
reoiain  of  them,  but  public  actions  and  observances  had  furtlier  been 
coDstaotly  used  to  commemorate  them  by  the  nation  appealed  to,  ever 
since  diey  had  taken  place  ;  the  deceit  must  be  immediately  detected, 
by  DO  such  monuments  appearing,  and  by  the  experience  of  every  in- 
dividual, who  could  not  but  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observances 
bad  been  used  by  there,  to  commemorate  such  events. 

Vn.  Let  us  now  apply  the  criteria  thus  stated  and  explained,  to 
tbe  illustration  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  m  the  sacred  writings. 

1-  And  first,  as  to  the  Mosaic  miracles  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch: —  The  plagues  in  Egypt  were  ujitnessed  by  the  whole  nation 
of  die  Israelites,  and  felt  by  all  the  Egyptians.  —  At  the  Red  Sea  the 
Israelites  passed  through,  and  beheld  the  whole  host  of  Pharaoh 
perish.  — Ihiring  forty  years  were  the  children  of  Israel  sustained 
with  food  fix>m  heaven.  Sometimes  thejr  were  supplied  with  water 
from  the  flinty  rock ;  and  throughout  their  journeys  they  beheld  tlie 
cbud  of  the  Lord  on  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  the  fire  by  night. 
(ExocL  xl.  38.)  At  the  passage  over  the  Jordan  '*  the  waters  stood 
and  rose  up  ufon  an  heap  ;  and  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry 
ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan.'*    (Josh,  iii.  16, 17.)     To  each  of  the 

1  I>r.  Gmves't  **  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan^nlists,  de- 
■gnMl  to  prove  that  they  were  not  Enthusiasts/'  pp.  287,  2^S. 
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miracles  here  briefly  enumerated,  aD  the  criteria  above  slated  will  be 
found  to  apply.  Tne  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  beint 
chosen  by  Jehovah  lo  be  his  peculiar  people,  for  the  preservitfioD  of 
true  religion,  the  miracles  performed  m  their  behalf  were  unquMooa- 
biy  wormy  of  their  Almighty  Author.  Here  we  have  thefini  mark* 
Further,  the  miracles  in  questira,  though  some  of  them  (as  the 
plagues  in  Egypt)  were  announced  before  they  were  actually  pe^ 
formed,  did  actually  and  really  take  place  in  &gypt,  and  were  re* 
moved  only  at  the  command  of  Moses,  WbSle  the  land  of  Goshen  (in 
which  the  Israelites  dwek)  was  exempted  from  their  operatioD.  Here 
we  have  our  second,  thhtl,  and  fourth  marks  most  fully  established :  for 
all  the  miracles  above  mentbned  were  recorded  by  Moses  at  or  about 
the  ume  when  they  actually  took  place :  moreover,  he  reca{Htulated 
his  miracles  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  appealed  to  diose 
who  were  present  for  the  truth  of  them ;  which  no  vrise  man  vould 
have  done,  if  he  could  have  been  confuted.  Further,  all  these  mira- 
cles were  witnessed  by  upwards  of  two  millioiis  of  persons,  who  re- 
mained collected  in  one  camp  for  forty  years;  an  assembly  so  great, 
probably,  never  before  or  since,  remained  collected  in  one  body  for 
so  long  a  period.  If,  then,  this  whole  nation  had  not  been  oitire^ 
without  eyes  and  «ars,  if  they  were  not  bereft  of  reason  and  sense,  it 
was  impossible,  at  the  time  these  iaets  were  said  to  have  taken  place, 
that  they  could  have  been  persuaded  of  their  eidstence,  had  they  not 
been  real.  Once  more,  to  commemorate  the  protection  of  the  Iffael- 
ites  when  all  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and 
their  deliverance  from  bondage,  idiich  was  its  immediate  consequence, 
Moses  changed  the  beginning  of  their  year  to  the  month  when  this 
event  hq)pened,  and  mstituted  the  feast  of  the  passover.  To  this 
was  added  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  first-bom  of  man  and  beast 
to  the  Lord,  witli  the  following  remarkable  charge  annexed  :«- 
"  And  it  shall  be  when  thy  children  ask  thee  m  time  to  come,  saying 
"What  is  this?"  thou  shalt  say  to  them,  " By  strength  of  hand  die 
JLi(»d  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  from  the  house  of  kmdage :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  go,  diat  the  Ixffd 
slew  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Eg}rpt,  both  the  first-born  of  man, 
and  the  first-bom  of  beast,  —  Therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  aD 
that  openeth  the  matrix,"  &c.  (Exod.  xiii.  11 — 16.)  All  these 
things  have  been  observed  ever  since,  and  establish  the  truth  of  the 
narratiGO  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  In  fiirther  commemoration  of  the 
destruction  of  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
set  apart ;  and,  besides  die  passover,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  in- 
stituted, to  perpetuate  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  and  their 
journeying  in  the  Desert,  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  et  seq.) ;  as  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after  the  passover  (Deut.  xxvi  5 
— 10.),  m  memory  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty  days  after  tlieir  departure  from 
Egypt.  In  all  these  instances  we  have  our  fifth  and  sixth  critena 
most  clearly  and  decisively  established. 
The  same  remark  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  miracukxis  sujppf 
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of  die  Ivaeliles  with  food,  the  memory  of  ^^ch  was  perpetuated  by 
the  poe  of  mamia ;  and  to  the  twelve  stones  which  were  taken  out  of 
the  midst  of  Jordan  at  the  time  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the 
Israelites  over  that  river,  and  were  set  up  by  Joshua  at  Gi^al,  as  a 
memorial  to  diem  for  ever.  How  irresistible  is  die  reasomng  of  Mr. 
Les&e  en  this  last  monument !  To  form  our  argument^  says  he,  let 
us  suppose  diat  there  never  was  any  such  thing  as  that  passage  over 
Jordaa;  that  these  stones  at  Crilgal  were  set  up  upon  some  other  oc» 
casioo ;  and  diat  some  designing  man  in  an  after  age  invented  this 
book  of  Joshua,  affirmed  that  it  was  written  at  the  time  of  that  ima- 
giaaiy  event  by  Joshua  himself,  and  adduced  this  pile  of  stones  as  a 
testimoi^  of  the  truth  of  it ;  would  not  every  body  say  to  him,  "We 
bow  this  pile  very  well :  but  we  never  before  heard  of  this  reason 
far  it,  ncNT  of  this  book  of  Joshua ;  where  has  it  lam  concealed  all  this 
frtule?  and  vvbete  and  how  came  you,  after  so  many  ages,  to  find  it  f 
Besides,  this  book  tells  us,  that  this  passage  over  Jordan  was  ordained 
to  be  taught  otnr  children  from  age  to  age,  and  therefore  that  they 
were  abvays  to  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  this  particular  monu- 
ment, as  a  memorial  of  it ;  but  we  were  never  taught  it  when  we 
were  ehiklren,  nor  did  we  ever  teach  our  children  any  such  thing ; 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  such  an  emphatic  or- 
dinance should  have  been  forgotten  during  the  continuance  of  s6  re- 
markable a  pile  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  perpetuating  its 
remembrance."  And  if,  friiere  we  know  not  the  reason  of  a  bare 
nked  monument,  a  fictitious  reason  cannot  be  imposed ;  how  much 
nore  b  it  impossible  to  impose  upon  us  in  actions  and  observances 
liuch  we  cefebrate  in  memory  of  particular  events !  How  impossi- 
Ue  to  make  us  forget  those  passages  which  we  daily  commemorate, 
and  persuade  us  that  we  had  always  kept  such  institutions  in  memory 
of  what  we  never  heard  of  before ;  that  is,  that  we  knew  it  before 
we  knew  it !  And  if  we  find  it  thus  impossible  for  an  imposition  to 
be  put  upon  us,  even  in  some  things  which  have  not  all  the  marks  be- 
fore mentioned ;  how  much  more  impossible  is  it  that  any  deceit 
abould  be  in  that  thing  where  ALL  the  marks  do  meet  !^ 

2.  Secondly,  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  pages 
9pffy  with  similar  weight  and  propriety  to  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament ;  the  number,  variety,  and  greatoess  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  persons  by  whom,  the  persons  before  whom,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  respectively  performed,  together  with  the 

1  Leafie*fl  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  p.  22,  3d  edit.  The  various 
miracles  performed  hy  Moses,  which  are  concisely  noticed  above,  are  considered  in 
detail,  aad  ezcellenUy  illustrated  by  Mr.  Fthet,  in  his  Hone  Moeaics  (vol.  i.  pp. 
3S&— 387.)  and  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Penta- 
teoch,  (vol.  i.  pp.  151 — 171.  In  his  appendix  to  the  same  volume,  pp.  373 — 410.) 
Dr.  G.  hma  iduted  the  sceptical  remarks  of  the  late  Dr.  Oeddes  (who  chiefly  bor- 
rowed tiimn  fiom  continental  critics,)  which  have  lately  been  reasserted  by  a  living 
oppoeer  of  divine  revelation,  as  though  they  had  never  before  been  refuted.  Dr. 
Collver,  in  his  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles  (p.  151.  to  the  end)  has  also  treated 
en  the  pnnctpal  minoles  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  i^tra- 
cles  of  the  New  Testament  are  treated  of  by  the  late  Dr.  Dodd,  in  the  first  and  ae- 
eood  volumea  of  bis  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  and  Parables,  (8vo.  4  vols.)  i^»- 
don.  1S09. 
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efleets  produced  by  diem,  and  the  incontestable  fact,  that  their  reaEty 
was  never  denied  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  or  who,  Kving  near 
the  time  when  they  were  performed,  had  the  means  as  well  as  the 
incIinati<Hi  to  deny  them,  if  they  had  not  been  adwdh  wrought,— 
are  aO  so  many  indisputable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  C!%ui§tian  re?e- 
lation.  If  only  one  or  two  mu>acles  had  been  wrou^t  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  might  have  been  considered  as  a  fortunate  chance,  which 
occurred  at  a  convenient  season :  or,  if  Christ  had  performed  them 
privately,  and  before  his  own  disciples  only,  they  nu^t  have  beeo 
suspected  by  the  rest  of  the  world  of  fraud  and  impo^on.  But  the 
reverse  of  ail  this  was  the  actual  fact :  for, 

(1.)  T%e  NUMBER  of  Chri$fs  nUrades  was  very  great.  ^^V  we 
consider  only  those  which  are  recorded  at  large^  they  are  about  forty 
in  niunber ;  and  consequently  the  opportunities  of  examinadoD  were 
increased,  and  of  deceit  proportionably  lessened.  But  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  beyond  all  number,  if  we  take  bto  account 
the  several  instances  in  which  we  are  told  that  great  multiiudesiocir 
ed  to  Jesus,  who  were  afflicted  with  various  diseases,  for  the  most 
pan  incurable  by  human  skill,  and  that  he  healed  them  ctS ;  and  that 
thousands  were  fed  by  him  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  The  gos- 
pel, indeed,  is  fuU  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  and  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers informs  us,  that  he  performed  a  greater  number  than  are  in  any 
way  recorded.     But, 

(2.)  JTuire  was  a  ^reat  variety  in  the  mir€iclks  recorded  en  the 
New  Testament^  whim  were  of  a  permanent  nature^  and  might  he  re- 
viewed and  re-examined^  as  in  many  instances  we  know  <Aey  actuaBy 
were.  —  The  variety  of  Christ's  miracles  is  a  circtmistance  that 
claims  our  attention  equally  with  their  number.  As  no  imjpostors  ever 
pretended  to  perform  a  great  number  of  miracles,  so  they  always  or 
usually  limited  themselves  to  one  species  of  them.  It  was  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  which  at  length 
convinced  the  Egyptian  magicians  3iat  the  power  by  which  he 
wrought  them  was  divine.  From  the  variety  of  effects  in  the  uni- 
verse, we  conclude  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  designing  cause. 
One  effect  or  two  of  different  kinds,  or  a  few  of  the  same  kind,  may 
be  inadvertently  ascribed  to  chance ;  or  it  may  be  said,  that  the  per- 
sons producing  such  effects,  possessed  some  extraordinary  or  peculiar 
skill  in  accomplishing  them,  or  some  peculiar  art  in  imposmg  on  men 
in  respect  of  them.  Biit  a  variety  of  effects,  all  mutually  distinguish- 
ed, and  each  perfect  in  each  hand,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
agent,  powerful  and  designing,  employed  m  producing  them.  And 
this  is  the  case  with  the  miracles  of  Christ :  for,  not  one  disease  csJy » 
but  all  are  subject  to  the  power  of  Christ  and  his  apostles :  not  only 
diseases,  but  every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  mankind,  are  ba- 
nished by  their  word  :  and  even  death,  —  the  last  enemy,— is  obe- 
dient to  them,  and  gives  up  his  prey  at  their  command,  especialhr  a^ 
the  command  of  Christ.  We  behold  him,  giving  sight  to  the  ocrn 
blind,  — healing  the  obstinate  leprosy,  —  making  those  who  wanted  a 
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Yvoni)^  petfeet, — diose  who  were  bawe4  dovbhy  sdraigbt,-*  those  who 
shooi  with  the  fakyf  robust» — nerviog  the  vdthered  arm  with 
gffengAf-^resiarva^  the  insane  and  demoniaa  to  rMUon,  and  rainog 
the  dead  to  life.  Tbat^feat  miracle  of  raifiiDg  the  dead,  m  paitica* 
lar,  Christ  perfonned  no  less  than  ipur  times ;  once  on  the  niler'9 
^eb^»  just  after  she  had  expired^-^  again  on  the  widow's  son,  af 
he  was  carried  on  his  bier  to  be  interredi— a  third  time  00  Lanuru^ 
wbeo  he  bad  lain  in  his  grave  four  days,  and  lasdy,-— the  greatest 
instance  of  all,  in  himself.  We  behold  the  apostles  also  expelhoc 
demons,  resloriog  the  lame  from  his  birth,  giving  sight  to  the  blin^ 
heaGng  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  giving  life  to  the  dead.  Tliese 
supernatural  works  were  not  performed  in  a  few  instances,  with  Aett* 
uuion  and  diffidence  ;  but  every  week  and  every  day  were  witnesses 
to  Qomerous  instances  of  them  &r  a  successive  series  atyearif  so  that 
all  suspicion  of  human  management,  compact,  and  juggle,  was  for 
ever  precluded*  In  short,  not  only  man  but  every  o&er  being  bowy 
ifl  ready  subjection  to  their  voice ;  not  only  animate  but  inanimate 
creatures,  feel  the  power  of  God,  and  act  contrary  to  dieir  natures^ 
at  his  will.  — The  winds,  the  waves,  the  rocks,  the  sun,  the  earth, 
the  heavens,  —  all  are  the  subjects  of  those  wlio  first  introduced  the 
CJiristian  dispensation. 

(3.)  The  DESIGN  of  Chrisfs  miracki^  the  very  kinds  of  which 
vera  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  nearly  seven  centuries  before,' 
ttot  truly  importanij  and  every  way  worthy  of  their  Almighty  Author » 
If  we  reiSect  on  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  these  miracles  were 
wrought,  we  &nd  it  grand  and  noble,  full  of  dignity,  majesty,  and 
laefcy.  It  was,  to  carry  on  one  vast  and  consistent  plan  of  Provi- 
deoce,  extending  from  the  creadon  to  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
to  estaUish  a  system  of  belief,  hope,  and  practice,  adapted  to  the  ac- 

^  ^  So  KnXXnt  ngnifies.  It  is  a  different  word  from  x«Xotf(,  and  haB  a  different 
ttgnifieafcion.  K>th  these  words  eeenr  in  Idatt.  <▼.  31.  xvXXavf  hyii^tf  ^««f  «cptM« 
^wvrcf.  He  made  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  those  who  wanted  a  Umb,  peff^t,  and 
the  lame  to  walk.    What  an  amazing  instance  of  divtne.power,  of  creative  energy, 

nuul  the  reproduction  of  a  hand,  foot,  or  other  limb  be,  by  the  mere  word  or  touch 
«f  ieios !  How  astonishing  to  the  spectators !  That  the  above  is  the  meaning  of 
oAAof,  see  Wetstein,  Kypke,  and  Eisner  on  Matt.  zv.  31. 

'  The  circumstance  01  Christ's  miracles  being  predicted  so  mtny  years  before 
the  perforrasDce  of  them,  is  particularly  worthy  ofnotice.  It  removes  all  suspicion 
of  toy  design  to  impoee  on  tne  onderftandings  of  men,  to  sway  them  by  th«  power 
bf  DoveHy,  or  to  surprise  them  by  a  species  of  proof,  of  which  they  had  never  be- 
fore heard.  In  this  respect  the  miracles  of  Jesus  have  a  great  advantage  over 
those  of  Moees.  When  Moses  appeared,  the  notion  of  a  mincle  must  have  been 
new  and  onpreoedented  :  allowing  this,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  the  nse  of 
ourades  among  a  rude  uncivilised  people.  But,  when  tne  world  became  more 
polished,  and,  by  the  frequency  of  imposture,  more  suspicious  and  inquisitive,  it 
WIS  highly  proper  that  the  species  of  proof,  by  which  any  new  sjrstem  was  con- 
firmed, siwwd  be  previously  notified,  or  be  such  as  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  to.  This  ^>plied  paiticnlarly  to  the  Jews,  the  witnesses  of  the  miroclee 
of  Jesus.  They  were  much  prepossessed  against  him  ;  and  it  was  of  importance 
that  the  proof  from  this  quaiter  should  appear  in  the  most  unexceptionable  fig[ht. 
Jesus  had  this  in  view*  in  the  ai|swer  given  to  the  disciples  of  John .  tlie  Baptist, 
when  they  inquired  if  he  was  the  Clvist.  He  directs  them  to  his  miracles,  in 
proof  that  he  was,  and  appeals  to  the  predictions  of  the  same  prophet  who  had  de- 
ecribed  the  eharaoter  and  actions  of  their  master.  Con^are  lea.  xxix.  18, 19.  zxzv. 
4-G.  and  la.  1.  with  MaU.  zi.  4|  $.  and  Mark  vii.  37. 
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tual  wants  and  conditioDS  of  maiddnd ;  which  had  been  revealed  in 
part  to  die  Jews,  promised  to  the  prophets,  and  tended  to  destroy  the 
four  great  moral  eyib,  —so  prevalent  and  so  pernicious,  -«- viz.  athe- 
ism, scepticism,  immoraliqr)  and  vice.  In  tpfcervience  to  their  grand 
object, «— the  confirmation  of  his  divine  mission,— the  miracles  of 
Christ  were  wrought  for  the  most  benevolent  of  all  purposes,  the  al- 
leviation of  human  misery  in  aD  its  forms,  and  they  carry  in  them  the 
characters  of  the  greatest  goodness  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  power. 
Most  of  them  were  performed  in  consequence  of  af^fication  cr  en- 
treaQr ;  and  on  these  occasions,  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus 
appear,  adcnmed  with  the  most  delicate  expressions  of  compliance 
and  pity. 

The  instance  of  the  leper,  who  applied  for  himself,  as  Jesus  came 
down  from  the  mountam  (Matth.  viii.  3.) ;— of  the  centurion,  a|qdy- 
ing  for  a  favorite  servant  (viii.  8.) ; — of  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  broo^ 
m  his  bed,  and  let  down  by  the  roof  (Luke  v.  18.) ; — and  of  die 
ruler,  whose  daughter  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and  expired  beibre 
his  arrival  (Luke  viii.  41.); —  are  all  so  many  occasions  which  dis- 
play that  divine  compassion,  which  was  ever  open  to  the  cries  of  the 
miserable ; — a  compasaon  surmounting  every  obstacle,  unccmqiiera- 
Ue  by  opposition,  and  with  digni^  triumphing  over  it.  The  circuffl- 
stances  ot  the  last  m^itioned  application  are  remarkaUy  beaotiiul. 
We  see  a  ruler  of  the  spagc^e  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
beseeching  him  to  come  mto  lus  house ;  the  more  importunate  in  his 
entreaty,  as  probably  he  had  been  either  an  enemy,  cnr  liable  to  the 
imputation  ol  being  one,  and,  on  that  account  also  the  more  doubtful 
of  success ;  to  crown  all,  his  case  was  pitiable  and  presang :  He  had 
ane  only  daughter  about  twelve^  and  she  lav  a  atfinff.^  As  Jesus 
went  to  the  house,  the  people  crowded  about  him,  and  m  the  throng  a 
most  compassionate  cure  was  wrought,  only  by  touching  die  hem  of 
his  garment.  In  the  meantime,  the  young  woman  expires,  and  mes- 
sages are  sent  to  prevent  his  taking  any  further  trouble.  This  new 
distress  has  the  effect  of  heightening  the  compassionate  favour.  It 
instantly  drew  forth  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  that  reviving  dechrauon, 
the  prehide  of  the  miracle  :  Fear  not,  bdieve  orUyy  and  she  AaU  be 
made  whole  (Luke  viii.  50.). 

Beautiful  as  these  instances  are,  yet  they  yield  to  others,  where 
Jesus  wrought  his  miracles  without  application*  To  prevent  en- 
treaty, to  watch  for  opportimity  of  doing  good  to  others,  is  the  very 
essence  of  a  benevdent  character,  and  is  the  perfection  of  an 
amiable  one.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fidies  (Luke  v.  1.)  '^ 
perhaps  one  of  the  k>west  of  these  instances.  We  cannot  su|^ 
that  the  disciples  could  either  ask  or  expect  such  an  appearance  ia 
their  favour.  But,  as  the  nuracle,  by  its  greatness,  was  fitted  to 
inspire  every  sentiment  of  respect ;  so  the  occastcHi  of  working  it 
served  to  give  a  full  openmg  into  the  indulgent  characta  of  their 
master  at  the  moment  of  his  calling  them.  His  entering  soon  after 
into  Peter's  house,  and  healing  his  wife's  mother,  wiv>  lay  sick  of  a 
fever  (Matth.  viii.  14.),  was  a^  an  act  of  indulgence,  an^pecuiiady 
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fitted  to  secure  the  attacbmeot  of  tbb  zealous  disciple.  The  feeding 
of  thousands  miracubusty  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  gives  a  happy 
and  striking  instance  of  an  uttenlion  descending  to  the  most  ordinaiy 
wants  of  men.  The  cases  of  dispossession  have  the  most  humane 
aspect,  where  the  misery  was  great,  and  no  application  supposable, 
nor  any  desire  of  relief. 

There  are  two  instances  of  such  distresses  as  every  day  occur,  in 
wUch  we  see  Jesus  interposing,  unasked,  with  the  most  exquisite 
floisiiHlity.     One  is  a  case  of  infirm  old  age ;  the  other,  of  youA 
cm  off  in  its  bloom ;   distresses  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  man,  and 
tbrars  deeply  affecting  to  a  generous  mind.     Wilt  thou  be  made 
iBkok9  says  Jesus  to  the  old  man  lying  at  the  pool  of  Betbesda. 
(John  V.  6.)     The  helplessness  of  distressed  old  age  cannot  be  paint- 
ed in  more  lively  odours,  than  in  the  simple  account  which  the  man 
pres  of  himself;  and  never  was  relief  dispensed  with  more  grace 
and  d^ty :   Jesus  saith  to  Aim,  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  wdUc. 
(John  V.  8.^     The  other  distress  is  still  of  a  more  tender  kind,  the  un* 
timely  deatn  of  an  only  son ;  a  distress  always  great,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  heightened  by  the  concurrence  of  affecting  circumstances.  Je* 
ni&weiUwtoacityeMedNaiti.   NoWfWhenhe  came  nigh  to  the  gate 
^the  o/y,  behold  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  outj  the  only  son  of 
iis  mothtTj  and  she  was  a  widow.    And  much  people  of  the  dty  was 
mAher.     (Luke  vii.  11,  12.)    In  attending  to  the  narration,  we 
empathize  deeply  with  the  distress  of  the  sorrowful  mother,  we  even 
participate  in  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  of  the  attendants.    Such  a 
distress  was  adapted  to  the  divine  pity  of  Jesus.     When  the  Lord 
WD  her  J  he  had  compassion  on  Aer,  and  said  unto  her^  Wega  not 
(Luke  vii.  13.)  ;  and  he  came  and  touched  the  bier^  and  saidj  Young 
noA,  arise.  (14.)    And,  lest  the  immediate  object  of  the  miracle 
sboidd  escape  us,  the  historian  concludes  the  account  of  it  with  ob« 
serving,  that  Jesus  deUvered  him  to  his  mother.  (15.)    Great  actiona 
in  ordinary  life  have  often  much  of  the  terrible  m  them ;   if  they 
have  beauties,  yet  they  are  usually  of  the  awful  kind :  but,  in  the 
•nuracles  of  Jesus,  there  is  nothing  alarming ;   they  were  hurtful  to 
ttne,  and  beneficial  to  all  who  fek  their  influence.    We  naturally 
^  ourselves  to  have  been  spectators  of  those  agreeable  scenes. 
1^  was  the  charm  which  overpowered  the  stuyidit^  or  prejudices  of 
^  multitudes,  when  the  other  charms  of  the  mvacles  seemed  to  have 
*V*erated  faintly.     On  occasion  of  one  of  the  bwest  exertions,  the 
?><akitude  was  capable  of  makinc  the  following  reflectbn  :   He  hath 
^^'^^ne  all  things  well ;  he  makethboth  the  deaf  to  hear^  and  the  dumb 
^     tpea*.* 

^^  Compare  with  these  evangelical  miracles  the  pagan  miracles,  ad 
^%ered  to  us  by  report,  or  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  after  the 
chtirch  was  supported  by  the  state: — but  there  is  no  comparison. 
T^  kuer  were  usually  such  as  would  make  fools  stare,  and  wise 
men  suspect;  and  Us  they  began,  so  they  ended  in  vain,  —  estabU^ 

il>r .  I>aTid  Hunter't  Obaervations  on  the  Hirtory  of  Jems  Chriit,  ▼ol.  i.  PP-  ^^ 
-«»1.    E^nbargh,  1770. 
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kig  nothing,  or  tvliat  was  worse  than  nothing ;  if  false,  the  tricks  of 
deceitful  men ;  if  true,  the  frolics  of  fantastical  demoos.^^ 

In  short,  tlie  miracles  of  Christ  had  nothing  in  them  fantastical  or 
cruel,  but  were  glorious  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence,  done  to 
persons  to  whom  it  is  usually  least  done,  but  who  most  needed  his 
kindness  and  beneficent,  —  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  desolate,  and 
the  afSicted.  They  were,  moreover,  calculated  to  excite  gratitude 
ratlier  than  fear,  and  to  persuade  rather  than  to  terrify.  Jesus'  per- 
formed no  miracles  of  the  severe  kind,  and  the  apostles  veiy  few, — 
no  mare  indeed  than  were  necessary  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  vis. 
the  detection  and  the  punishment  of  sin  and  faypocri^  in  the  infant 
state  of  the  Christian  church. 

Of  the  vast  multitude  of  miracles,  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  there 
Jure  only  two  which  carry  in  them  any  marks  of  severity,  namely,  his 
suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  whole  herd  perished  m  the  waters ;  and  his  causing  the 
barren  fig-tree  to  either  away. 

With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  swine  (Matt  viii.  2&— 34. 
Mark  v.  12 — 17.),  it  diould  be  considered  that  Jesus  did  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  command  or  do  this,  but  only  suffered  it  to  be  done ; 
and  it  is  no  more  an  impeachment  of  his  goodness  that  he  su&red 
this  to  be  done,  than  h  is  of  the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  that  be 
permits  any  evil  to  be  commilted  in  the  world.  Jesus  m^;ht  sufe 
this,  perhaps  to  show  the  great  power  and  malice  of  evil  sfixits  if  not 
restrained  by  Omnipotence ;  p^haps,  if  the  Jews  were  the  owners  of 
the  swine,  to  punish  them  for  keepmg  such  animals  m  dkect  violation 
of  the  Mosaic  mstitute,  which  forbad  the  eatmg  of  swine  and  ereo  die 
keejnng  of  them ;  or,  periiaps,  if  the  owners  df  them  were  Ge^s* 
to  convince  them  of  the  sacredness  and  divinity  of  the  Jewish  laws, 
which  (it  is  well  known)  they  ridiculed  on  many  accounts,  and  espe- 
cially fen-  the  prohibition  of  eating  swine's  AeA ;  and  farther,  it  may 
be,  to  punidi  them  for  laying  a  i^nare  in  the  way  of  the  Jews.  But, 
whoever  they  were  that  sustained  this  k)S8,  they  seem  to  hate  de- 
served it  for  their  covetous  and  inhuman  temper ;  for  diey  were  not 
so  much  pleased  with  the  good  that  was  done  to  the  afflicted  men^ss 
they  were  offended  with  the  loss  of  the  swine  ;  and,  instead  of  being 
awakened  by  so  great  a  miracie  to  confess  their  sins  and  revere  die 
power  of  Christ,  they  desired  him  immediately  to  depart  out  of  their 
coasts.  They  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  He,  who  had  wrought 
this  miracle  among  them,  must  be  a  divine  person ;  yet,  because  they 
had  sustained  some  loss  by  it,  they  never  applied  to  him  fot  mercy, 
but  sent  him  away,  and  thus  shewed  themselves  stiD  more  worthy  of 
the  punishment  Uiat  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 

In  causing  tJie  barren  fig  tree  to  wither  and  die  away  (Matt,  xxi* 
19.  Mark  xi.  14.  21.),  Jesus  never  invaded  private  property,  nor  did 
anjr  injury  to  the  community  at  large.  But  the  lessOo,  which  this 
action  dictated  to  his  disciples,  and  now  dictates  *to  us,  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  every  man  alive,  —  to  the  deist  as  well  as  to  the  be- 
I  Dr.  Jortin's  Remaxks  oo  Eccleuastical  Hittory,  vol.  i.  p.  966.  Sd  edit. 
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fiever.  H  the  oppoitanities  which  God  has  given  nsJhr  our  im- 
proveiDdat  io  religious  knowledge  and  the  purification  of  our  aflfec* 
tioiis,  be  neglected  or  misemployed ;— -if  we  be  found  unihiitful  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  good  works,  —  which  are 
the  fruits  of  faith  in  him,  we  must  expect  to  be  withered  like  the  bar- 
ren fig-tree,  before  the  fiery  Mast  of  his  displea3ure»  when  he  cometh 
tohMJ^die  earth.^ 

llere  were  gpod  reasons,  therefore,  for  Christ's  severity  in  these 
two  cases;  but  in  all  other  instances  he  was  perfect  goodness  and 
beaevdence.  ^  He  went  about  doing  good.'  He  was  the  greatest 
physician  to  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  his  constant  employmen!  was, 
feeding  the  hungry,  healmg  the  sick,  casting  out  demons,^  and  raising 
the  dead.  The  first  of  has  miracles  was  at  a  wedding,  converting 
water  into  wine,  tlius  sanctioning  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage, 
ud  at  the  same  time  shewing  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  innocent  fes- 
tivity :  and  one  of  the  last  was  restoring  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's 
servant  which  Peter  had  cut  off.  The  gospel  was  a  covenant  of 
mercy,  and  it  could  not  be  better  ratified  and  confirmed  thad  by  acts 
of  mercy. 

(4.)  Consider  farther  the  greatness  of  Christ^s  miracles.  —  If 
uiy  actions  can  be  called  mhraculous,  those  of  Jesus  are  indisputably 
so.  In  the  simplest  instances  of  cures  performed,  we  always  find 
some  circumstances  fixing  this  point,  —  such  as,  that  tlie  disease  was 
in  its  nature  incurable,  that  it  was  inveterate,  and  had  baffled  every 
eflbft  of  art ;  that  it  was  instantaneously  removed,  by  a  single  wora, 
sometimes  without  it,  sometimes  by  a  touch,  or  by  applications,  from 
which  in  a  natural  way  no  relief  was  to  be  expected,  —  for  example, 
anointing  with  day  die  eyes  of  a  man  bom  blind.  In  the  higher  in- 
stances of  exertk)n,  such  as  raising  the  dead,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  them  to  have  been  miraculous.  To  explain  them  in  any 
other  way,  is  an  attempt  which  must  terminate  in  confusion  and  ab- 
surdity, on  which  account  very  few  have  ever  engaged  in  it.  But  it 
is  of  consequence  to  observe,  that  works  so  great  could  never  have 
bean  adnutted  as  true,  by  a  scrupubus  and  inquisitive  age,  had  there 

1 T^  aboTB,  doubtlesSf  was  the  general  design  of  the  emblem  of  the  biLrren  ^^ 
tne.  h  was  asoal,  among  the  people  of  the  east,  to  designate  things  by  actions ; 
tod  there  are  frequent  instanccw  or  this  nature  in  the  prophets  of  Uie  Old  Testa- 
meat.  In  like  manner,  Jesas  Christ,  by  a  familiar  tjrpe,  gare  the  Jews  to  under- 
■taad  what  they  most  ezoect  for  making  only  a  formal  profession  of  religion.  — 
The  kukgiam  of  God  shaU  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth 
tJie  fruits  thereof  (MaU.  zxi.  43.)  This  figure  of  the  fig-tree  was  employed  by 
Chriflt,  oMTe  than  once  to  the  same  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  parable  related 
in  Lake  ziiL  6—9.  In  Matt  xzi.  19.  and  Mark  xi.  14.  31.  it  is  by  way  of  type ; 
there,  br  way  of  parable  :  here  the  malediction  is  executed  upon  it ;  there  it  La  de- 
nounced (ver.  7.)  —  Cut  it  down  ;  why  eumbereth  it  the  ground. 

S  There  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  Jesus  casting  out  eril  spirits,  which,  by  Di- 
vine ProTidence,  were  permitted  to  exert  themselves  at  that  time,  and  to  ooesess 
many  persons.  **  By  this  he  showed  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  empire  of^Satan, 
and  seemed  to  fiiretel  that,  whereaoever  his  doctrine  should  prevail,  idolatry  and 
▼ice  dKwld  be  put  to  flight.  He  foresaw  that  the  great  and  popular  objection  to 
him  would  be,  that  he  was  a  magician ;  and  thereTore  he  confuted  it  beforehand, 
and  ejected  evil  spirits,  to  show  that  he  was  in  no  confederacy  with  them."  Jot- 
tin'i  Hem.  on  Ecel.  Hist.  rol.  i.  p.  208. 
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been  anydybt  of  their  certainty*  Their  gnatneUf  which  a&bad 
CMxasion  to  know,  and  which  no  one  ever  contradicted  (aa  will  be 
shown  in  a  subsequent  page),  secures  them  against  the  suspicioD  of 
imposture.  Impostors  seldom  deal  in  great  tricks;  this  would  offend 
top  much  against  probabilityi  and  prompt  men  to  an  bvestigatioo. 
They  usually  satis^  themselves  wim  little  tricks,  because  they  are 
less  open  to  suspicion,  and  more  easily  gain  credit. 

(5.)  Observe  alto  the  per$ans  bt  v^bm  then  mirades  wert  aetxnt' 
jfliihed,  —  They  were  wrought  by  persons  who  were  knovm  to  be 
poor,  unlearned,  of  low  conation,  and  destitute  of  great  inends  and 
poweHul  patrons ;  who  gave  other  proofs  of  their  mission,  and  did  not 
rest  the  whole  of  their  cause  upon  miracles,  but  who  fikewise  insisted 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  their  doctrines,  which  they  ofered  to  ex- 
amination. Further,  they  were  wrought  by  persons  who  a{^>ealed 
to  God,  and  declared  that  thev  would  perform  them.  By  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  they  gave  the  bestkind  of 
jNTOof  that  they  were  supported  by  him,  and  tmis  prevented  objec* 
tions  that  the  wonder  mient  happen  by  chance,  or  be  effected  by  a 
secret  fatal  power,  of  which  they  themselves  knew  nothing,  or  by 
evil  spirits,  or  for  other  ends  and  purposes :  and  they  laid  dvemselfes 
under  a  necessi^  of  fulfilling  their  promises,  or  of  passing  for  men 
who  either  deceived  others  or  were  deceived  diemselves. 

(6.)  The  persom  before  whom  the  miracles  were  wroug^  dM 
our  especial  notice.  —  These  astonishing  actions  were  not  perfonsed 
in  sequestered  ceDs  ot  solitudes,  cautiously  sbuming  the  light  of  trudi 
and  the  scrutiny  of  officbus  inquiries.  Iliey  were  wroi^t  in  a  learn- 
ed age  and  in  civilised  countries,  in  the  politest  and  beat  inhabited 
parts  of  the  world,  where  persons  are  not  easily  deluded.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that,  when  Christianity  was  published,  a  general  pre* 
judice  m  the  people,  and  a  venr  severe  suspicion  in  the  government, 
prevailed  against  the  belief  of  miracles.  They  were  stigmatised  by 
the  of^robrious  name  cime^;  and  Augustus,  it  is  weU  knowdi  had 
published  very  rigorous  edicts  against  the  whole  race  of  pras^ftf^ 
Of  jugglers.  Further,  die  Christian  miracles  were  exhibited  >n^.^ 
face  (A  day,  before  vast  multitudes  of  friends  and  enemies  indiscnmi* 
nately,  to  whose  calm  and  ddiherate  investigation  they  were  submit- 
ted :  and  at  a  time,  when  men  wanted  neither  power  nor  inclination 
to  expose  them  if  they  were  impostures,  and  who  were  in  no  danger 
of  being  called  atheists  for  disbelieving  them,  and  of  being  insulted  by 
the  populace  and  persecuted  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  deriding  them. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  witnessed  by  diousands, 
who  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  detection  of  imposture,  had  any  been 
attempted  or  practised,  and  who  scrutinised  both  them  and  the  j)er- 
sons  on  whom  they  were  wrought,  with  the  nicest  subtility  and  stoicr- 
est  accuracy,  in  order  (if  possible)  to  discover  any  fraud  or  fabehood 
in  them.  The  persons  who  had  experienced  these  miracutous  efiects, 
and  who  had  been  cured  of  blindness,  lefMrosy,  palsy,  (nt  lameness,*^ 
who  had  had  lost  limbs  restored  to  them,,  or  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead,— these  persons  lived  many  years  afterwards,  -^public  moo"' 
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meDts  cf  them, — and  canying  about  mth  tfaem  in  their  own  per* 
soQSy  the  fiiU  convictioa  of  these  amazing  operations.^ 

(7.)  !I%a  MANNER,  too,  itt  tohick  these  miracles  vfere  performedy  is 
equidly  ioorthy  rf  aitention^  for  its  publicity,  simplicity,  and  distMer* 
tstednets. 

As  die  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes  were  numerous,  diversi* 
fied  9dA  great,  so  they  were  wrought  openly  and  publicly  without  con- 
cealment or  disguise,  which  is  a  circumstance  necessary  to  establish 
dieir  credit.  Pagan  antiquity  furnishes  us  with  accounts  of  pretended 
miracies,  and  of  pretended  miraculous  intercourses  between  men  and 
ttidr  ddties ;  but  the  scene  of  them  is  alleys  laid  out  of  the  reach  of 
observation  and  discovery.  Modem  miracles  also  have  in  a  great 
measure  owed  their  being  to  the  same  source.  When  Jesus  began  to 
work  ndracles,  he  did  not  retire  into  deserts  and  comers,  as  if  there 
had  been  something  in  the  operation  to  be  kept  secret,  or  which,  if  , 
disclosed,  would  bring  the  whole  into  discredit.  But  as  he  appeared 
in  the  wwld  on  purpose  to  instruct  it,  and  as  his  doctrine  was  for  diis 
purpose  delivered  in  public,  so  his  miracles,  which  were  chiefly  ex- 
hibited for  the  support  of  the  doctrine,  were  public  also;  being  per- 
ibrmed  in  the  most  frequented  places  and  on  the  most  public  occa- 
sions, as  at  marriages  and  funerals,  and  on  solemn  festivals.  Thus, 
many  were  done  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  times  of  the  great  festivals,  when 
there  was  the  greatest  concourse  of  people  &om  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  others,  in  the  public  streets  of  villages  and  dues ;  others,  in  the  pub- 
lic synagogues  ;  and  others,  before  great  multitiides,  who  came  together 
to  hear  Jesus,  and  to  be  l^aled  by  him  of  their  infirmities.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  vicinity  en  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  which  was  surrounded  b^  large,  fertile,  and  populous 
tracts,  especially  the  two  Galilees,  contamine  many  towns,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  villages,  the  least  of  which  towns  (Josephus  informs  us)  con- 
tained upwards  of  jyieen  thousand  sovts.^  Some  of  Christ's  mira- 
cles, intfeed,  were,  from  their  nature,  more  private  than  others  f  yet 
privacy  was  never  industriously  sought  after,  except  where  the  rea- 
sons of  it  are  obvious.  But  an  instance  or  two  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
suHN^ed  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  great  numbers  openly  per- 
Ibrmed.  Ccmsidering  the  opposition  of  the  world,  it  woula  not  have 
been  unreasonable,  had  the  miracles  of  Jesus  been  less  public ;  in 
some  cases  he  might  have  changed  his  ordinary  manner  vrith  pro- 
pria^ :  but,  to  the  last,  he  persisted  in  it,  for  ihstimce,  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  his  friend  La»urus,  only  a  litde  before  his  ovm  death.  The 
■■  I  1   I.         .    ■  I  ■  ■  I  » ..11 

1  Qwulntufl,  one  of  the  mogt  antient  writers  after  the  days  of  the  apoBtlee,  (who 
wrote  his  apology  fi>r  the  persecuted  Christians  about  a.  d.  124.)  says  that  there 
vers  persMis  liviiig  even  in  his  time,  upon  whom  Christ  had  wrought  miracles. 
(See  Eusebiiis,  Hist.  Ecel.  lib.  iy.  o.  3.)  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
KHoe  of  those,  who  were  cured  of  their  infirmities,  or  raised  from  the  dead  by  Je- 
ms Christ,  were  preserved  by  proyidence  to  extreme  old  age,  to  be  living  witness- 
es of  his  power  and  iroodnese. 

*  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  iH.  c.  a  ^  2. 

3  When  it  hnmened  that  any  of  them  were  performed  privately,  in  a  house  or 
chimber,  the  effeete  of  the  miracle  were  so  visible,  that  they  could  not  but  he  ob- 
nnred  by  grett  aniabexs,  aa  in  the  instance  of  the  nising  of  Jairus's  daughter  to  ute. 
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opemiess  of  the  miraeles  wastiierefcre  adefiance  to^  malice,  and  a 
defiance  to  the  iocredulity  of  the  world ;  it  being  as  tnie  of  his  nm- 
cles  as  be  asserted  it  to  be  of  his  doctrine.— /jpafe  qMab,  said 
Christ,  to  ihewwrld.  lever  taught  in  the  sYnagt^uejOndindiiein* 
ple^  whither  the  Jews  always  resort :  and  t n  secret  have  I  said  no- 
thing. (Jotm  jpfiii.  20.) 

"inie  miracles  of  Chnst  and  his  apostles  were  accompanied  with  do 
appearance  of  pride,  vanity,  or  ostentation.  When  a  oum  preaches 
up  himself,  and  assumes  haughty  airs  of  importance  and  supenority, 
he  gives  cause  for  suspicion.  Such  was  the  case  of  Simon  the  Sor- 
cerer as  represented  by  Luke  (Acts  viii.  9.)  whose  princqnl  desi^ 
seems  to  have  been  that  be  mtgkt  pass  for  a  very  great  person  anwo^ 
the  Samaritans.  But  the  conduct  of  ^e  apostles  in  this  respect  was 
unexceptionable ;  and  Jesus  during  his  mmistry  acted  as  a  servant 
and  as  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  ascribing  all  lus  miraeles  to  his  fa- 
ther. While,  however,  Christ's  manner  was  totally  free  from  osten- 
tation, his  miracles  were  characterised  by  a  pecuKar  sobriety,  deco- 
rum, authority,  and  dignity.  They  display  something  above  the  or- 
dinary character  of  man,  but  they  are  facts  in  which  the  spectators 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

All  tlie  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed  with  the  utmost  nmplt- 
dty  of  manner.  They  are  often,  to  all  appearance,  casual  and  inci* 
dental.  At  other  times  he  wrought  his  miracles  when  prompted  by 
entreaty,  or  where  such  an  occasion  presented  itself^  that  it  tvould 
kave  been  out  of  character  not  to  have  wrought  them.  The  manner 
of  his  doing  them  is  remote  from  all  suspicion  of  deceit  or  vain  glory. 
As  no  ostentation  is  displayed  before,  so  none  is  evinced  after,  tJic 
performance.  Often  he  forbad  those^  who  were  the  objects  d  lii^ 
goodness  and  compassion,  to  speak  of  the  person  to  whom  they  u'crc 
obliged,  —  a  hard  prohibition  to  a  grateful  mind  !  Often,  as  soon  as 
the  work  was  accomplished,  he  withdrew  into  some  private  retreat. 
This  circumstance  strengthens  the  credibility  of  tlie  miracies;  but  it 
does  more, — it  exhibits  them  in  their  native  beauty  and  digtuty.  It 
18,  indeed,  dif&cuk  to  say,  whetlier  the  ease  or  tlie  dignity  ofthe man- 
ner is  most  strongly  expressed.  To  expel  diseases  by  a  single  word, 
sometimes  without  one ;  by  a  word  to  command  tlie  viands  and  waves ; 
by  a  woi*d  to  raise  the  dead  bodies  of  men,  sometimes  almost  from 
corruption,  —  are  appearances  which  surpass  all  that  vre  can  knagine. 

The  disinteresukness  with  which  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  wrought,  is  another  circumstance  that  demands  our  con- 
sideration. They  were  performed  for  no  worldly  advantage.  A^ 
nodiing  of  that  kind  was  sought,  so  nodiing  was  obtained  by  ChnJt 
and  by  his  disciples.  When  he  first  sent  them  forth,  be  expressly 
commanded  them  to  take  no  fee  or  gratuity  for  the  miracles  tbey 
were  about  to  work.  Freely^  said  he,  ye  have  received;  freely  p^^- 
(Matt.  X.  8.)  Obscure,  indeed,  they  could  not  be  wbo  were  entiu^a 
vrith  such  powers,  nor  could  tliey  be  despised  by  their  friends  anil 

1  See  the  reason  why  Jesus  sometimes  enioiued  secrecy  on  th«ia  whom )»  ^^ 
)M«]«d,  Mfmi,  pp.  246^250.  ' 
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i^kmets:  but  these  were  smaD  temporal  advantages,  b  oompariscm 
of  the  obloquf ,  the  injuries,  afflictions,  suffisrings,  and  persecutions 
of  eveij  possible  kii^,  which  they  underwent.  The  miracles  of 
Christ  were  wit>ught  in  die  most  generous  and  disinterested  manner : 
all  were  welcome  to  partake  of  £e  benefit  of  them :  and  no  distmc- 
doD  was  made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  only  exception 
was,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  would  not  work  miracles  to  gratify 
curiosity  or  to  sanction  unoelief.  Should  the  Question  be  asked,  why 
Jesos  did  not  perform  tnore  miracles  before  tne  unbelievmg  i  We 
reply,  dmt  such  conduct  was  not  necessary  to  the  end  of  miracles, 
vUch  was,  to  aflbrd  a  reasonable  conviction, — that  it  was  not  l&ely 
10  answer  any  good  end,  but  on  the  contraiy  would  have  been  hurtful 
to  such  unbelievers ;  —  that  it  tended  to  defeat  the  design  and  success 
of  Christ's  ministiy,  by  narrowing  its  sphere,  or  shortening  its  dura- 
tioa; — and  that,  lastly  and  chiemr,  it  was  unreasonable  b  itself,  and 
contiary  to  the  general  scheme  ana  order  of  God's  moral  government.^ 

(8.)  Another  circumstance,  which  confirms  the  truth  and  validity 
of  these  miracles,  is  the  Effects  produced  by  the  performance  of  them. 
Great  numbers  of  persons  who  were  spectators  of  them,  were  con- 
vioced  by  them,  notwithstanding  they  had  formed  and  cherished  the 
stroi^est  prejudices  against  the  reli^on  attested  by  these  miracles. 
In  consequence  of  this  conviction,  they  quitted  the  religion  in  which 
tbej  had  been  educated,  and  with  it  ease,  pleasure,  fortune,  reputation, 
friends,  and  relaticHis ;  they  embraced  the  Gospel  from  the  most  indu- 
i^itabie  persuasion  of  its  truth,  inviolably  adhered  to  the  profession  of 
it,  and  sealed  their  belief  of  it  with  their  blood. 

(9.^  Lausdy,  so  far  were  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes 
from  being  c<wsidered  as  frauds  or  impostures,  that  their  reality  loot 
^^erdensed.  Even  the  Jews^  and  Heathens  were  constrained  to  ad- 
mit them;  though  they  ascribed  diem  to  various  causes,  denied  them 
to  be  proofs  of  his  divinity,  or  maintained  that  they  were  inferior  to 
the  miracles  of  the  pagans.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  Jews  atari- 
bated  Christ's  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  and  on  another,  thev  acknow- 
ledged that  be  saved  others,  while  they  reproached  him  with  not  being 
able  to  save  himself.  While  the  facts  were  too  recent  to  be  disputed, 
Celsos,  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  Julian,  and  other  adversaries,  admitted 
their  reality,  but  ascribed  them  to  magic,  and  denied  the  divme  com- 
niission  of  him  who  performed  them.     But  to  whatever  cause  they 

^  The  to]ne8  above  Iniefly  notioAd  are  iUnstrated  with  eqaal  foroe  and  beauty  of 
ttffOBient  ij  Bp.  Hmd.    Works,  vol.  vii.  Serm.  39,  pp.  158—175. 

^  Tins  nam  ieetk  many  miracles  (John  xi.  47.),  was  the  iudffment  of  the  chief  • 
priesu  and  pharieees,  aeaembled  in  eooneil.  And,  Jesus  o^  Jntarethf  a  man  av' 
prottd  of  &d  among  you  by  vondoro  €md  miraclbs  and  stgno^  lokieh  Ood  did  by 
m  m  du  midst  ofwm,  ^  y«  ycnrsolffos  know  (Acts  ii.  22.)  was  the  apoeal  of  Pe- 
ter to  a  mixed  moltnude  of  the  men  of  Israel.  —  HluU  skau  toe  do  lo  these  men  f 
fw  tkoi  indeed  a  notmbU  miracle  hmtk  been  done  by  themj  is  manifest  to  all  them 
tkst  dmeU  in  Jernsalemy  and  we  cahhot  deitt  U  (Acts  it.  16.)  was  the  acknow- 
leiiflneat  extotted  from  the  Jewish  rulers,  in  consequence  of  the  miracle  wrought 
hi  Peter  and  John  on  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  in  that  city.  For 
the  inrolRntarv  aeknowledffmeat  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  adYersaries,  aee  pp-  ^'^^ 
IIW.201. 
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ttcribed  them,  tibeir  admission  of  the  reafitjr  of  these  minides  is  an 
]im>luiitary  confessioii  that  there  was  something  pretefiiatival  in  them* 
VUI.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  in  the 
New  Testament  (more  than  a  few  cannot  be  mvestigated  for  want  of 
room),  wiB  oonfirm  and  illnstrate  die  preceding  observatioDs,  and  coo* 
vince  eveiy  candid  inquirer  that  they  were  wrougitt  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God,  and  prove  incontestably  that  Jesus  Christ  was  indeed 
the  promised  Messiah. 

1.  The  miracle  of  the  eonversion  of  water  info  wine  at  Cana,  b 
Cralilee,  is  related  with  every  mark  of  veracity.  (John  ii.  1 — 10.) 
The  absence  of  all  GoUusion  could  not  be  more  happily  im]^ed  than 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  discovery  is  signified  to  the  compaiiy. 
The  Jewish  weddings,  it  should  be  observ^,  lasted  seven  days. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  nuptial  feast,  from  the  poverty  of  the 
bridegrocmi  and  bride,  or  perhaps  from  the  number  ot  guests  being 
greater  than  was  expected,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  wine.  This 
being  made  known  to  Jesus,  he  commanded  the  servants  to  fill  six 
laree  vessels  with  water  tip  to  the  brim.  It  was  therefore  impossibie 
to  mtermix  any  wine.  The  servants  alone  were  privy  to  the  process 
of  the  miracle,  and  were  desired  by  Jesus  to  carry  some  of  the  new 
wine  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  The  wine  proves  excellent,  there- 
fore it  is  not  C9unterfeited,  tliere  is  now  {^en^,  and  th^e  wa$  need 
of  it.  According  to  the  practice  usual  among  the  Jews  on  these  oc- 
casions, which  is  mei!ktioned  also  by  the  governor,  the  wine  which  the 

Biests  had  been  drinkiiig^lpst  was  not  remarkable  for  excellence, 
is  attention  was  immediately  excited  by  this  firesb  supply ;  and  he 
gives  his  attestation  to  it  in  "to  natural  and  easy  a  way,  that  we  caooot 
but  esteem  it  beyond  the  re^  of  any  artifice  and  ingenuity  whatso- 
ever. He  called  the  bridegroom  and  said  :  — Every  wum  at  the  be' 
ginning  brit^tth  forth  good  umcj  and  when  men  have  well  drmk, 
then  thai  wh^h  is  worse  ;  but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  tnne  untU  now. 
This  incidental  testimony  carries  with  it  all  the  air  of  aatbenticity 
vidnch  could  possibly  be  derived  bom  the  unafiected  mention  of  such 
a  circumstance.^  The  miracle  became  public,  and  confiraied  the 
faith  of  the  new  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  miraculous  feeding  of  five  thousand  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  in  the  desert,^  was  attended  with  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  show  the  impossibility  of  falsehood  or  impodUon.  The 
disciples  of  Christ  informed  their  compassionate  master,  that  it  was 
time  to  dismiss  the  people  to  the  neighbouring  villages  to  buy  food. 
Jesus  found,  on  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  more  provision  than  five 

'  loaves  and  two  fislies.  The  want  of  food  for  such  a  multitude  was 
certain,  and  the  means  of  supplying  it  appeared  to  be  impossible.  He 
commanded  the  disciples  to  make  the  people  to  sh  down  upon  the 
grass,  and  to  place  them  in  ranks  hy  hundreds  and  by  fifties.  By  this 
method,  aU  confusion  was  avoided,  and  the  attendance  upon  them  was 
rendered  more  easy :  besides,  the  miraculous  operation  was  dms  ex- 

1  Wakefield'*  Internal  Eyidencesof  Christkmitv,  p.  119. 
«Mitt.xiT.l&-.21.    M«kvi,3&--44.    Jalin^,fc-13. 
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posed  10  the  iriew  of  tbe  whole  multiciide ;  so  that  it  was  impossiUe  to 
deceive  them  by  way  artifice  or  slei^t  of  hand.  Jesus  brake  and 
discributed  to  the  apostles,  who  again  distributed  to  the  people;  after 
the  muhitude  had  eaten,  he  commanded  them  to  gather  up  the  frag* 
meats,  which  was  a  plain  prooS  that  they  had  had  plenty  of  food  i  and 
the  Aeiples  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the  fivgments  that  remained* 
Alter  this,  can  there  be  the  least  room  for  iocreduliQr  f 

The  pec^,  struck  with  a  miracle,  in  itself  so  astonishing*  and  in 
which  they  were  so  deeply  interested,  were  convinced  that  he  was 
die  prophet  promised  by  the  Almighty  to  succeed  Moses,  (Deut*  xviii. 
15.)  and  they  w^e  desirous  to  ouike  him  a  king,  because  the  Mesh 
aah  (according  to  their  notk)Ds)  was  entitled  to  the  same  sovereignty 
as  other  wmces,  and  to  rule  over  Israd  as  David  and  Sok)mon  had 
done.  This  circumstance  is  a  further  proof  of  the  miracle,  and  of 
die  bnpression  it  had  made  on  every  person's  mind  who  had  witness- 
ed iu  -rLasdy,  on  the  next  day,  Jesus  Christ  being  at  Capernaum, 
and  qieaking  to  the  same  people,  who  were  still  aoaazed  at  the  mira- 
cle which  he  had  performed,  rebuked  th«n  (of  being  sensible  only  of 
its  temporal  eflS^cts,  while  they  nedected  to  apply  it  to  their  eternal 
sibadoB.  This  rejproach  not  only  estabfishes  the  miracle,  but  also 
gives  it  additional  dignity,  by  exhibitmg  the  desigp  which  Jesus  chief- 
ly had  in  view  in  performing  it,  viz*  his  heavenly  doctrine*  It  is» 
dierefore,  impossible  either  to  oppose  such  strong  evidence,  ix  to  les- 
sen the  credit  of  a  miracle  wtucb  had  the  testimony  of  nearty  or  quite 
eight  thousand  persons  (reckonuig  the  women  and  children  at  2,500 
or  3,000),  and  which  is  so  necessarily  connected  with  other  facts 
equally  public  and  true.  The  same  remarks  are  appficable  to  the 
subsequent  feeding  of  four  thousand  men  besides  women  and  chil- 
<heD,  related  in  Matt.  xv.  32 — 38. 

Equally  remarkable  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  heafiog 
of  die  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  2—8.  Mark  u.  4—12.  Luke  v.  18— 26.^ 
wittsh  are  such  as  to  convince  every  reasonable  person.  It  was 
wrought  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  some  of  whom  were  se- 
credjr  enemies  to  Christ,  and  jealous  of  his  fame.  The  manner,  in 
winch  they  presented  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  is  unparalleled,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  the  confidence  they  placed  in  his  power  and  good- 
ness, as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  paralytic  and  of  the  four  men  who 
bore  lum  on  his  bed  or  couch.  When  they  could  not  come  nigh  &e- 
eauie  of  the  wulHiudej  they  went  up  on  the  house  top,  and  uncovered 
the  roofoi  the  apartment  where  Jetue  was:  and  when  they  had  broken 
it  up,  they  let  hm  down  through  the  tiling,  with  his  couch,  into  the 
mut  brfore  Jesus.  The  manner,  m  which  he  addressed  the  para- 
i^,  is  sdll  more  striking.  Jesus  began  with  the  remission  of  his  sins 
(wUch  did  not  seem  to  be  the  object  of  the  man's  petition)  without 
sayiag  any  thii^  of  his  malady,  with  which  both  he  and- his  supporters 
were  wholly  a£fected.  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith,  said  unto  the  sick  of 
^  palsy,  Sony  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  But  there 
toere  certain  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sitHngthere  ;  and,  reasoning 
in  tiftr  hearts,  they  said  within  themselves,  This  man  hlasphemeih 
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This  secret  accnaalkm  of  bkspbemy,  an  the  part  of  the  Scribes  Hod 
Pharisees,  proves  that  they  had  no  ulea  of  any  such  thing  before  the. 
event :  Jesus,  after  rcxdying  to  the  reasonings  in  Aeir  hearts,'  com- 
manded die  man  to  take  up  his  couch  and  walk.  And  odiebiatelt 
he  rose  up  Mere  them  aU^  and  ioek  up  the  bed  lokerean  he  Zoy,  and 
iieparted  to  hu  own  houHf  glor^n^  Chd.  The  asUxiisfaiBg  nature 
olthis  miracle  extorted  the  admiratiDn  of  all  who  beheld  it,  and  Aey 
exclaimed,  We  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion, 

4.  Wlnle  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  acts  of  benevoi^ce  and  com- 
paasioD,  thqr  at  the  same  time  served  to  convey  his  instructioos  vith 
the  greater  meaning  and  dignity.  To  overturn  [»*ejudices,  fostered  bj 
false  notions  of  religion,  strengthened  by  age,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  persons  m  ahthority,  and  to  substitute  good  principles  ia 
their  platei  must  be  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  will  always  re* 
quire  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  This  was  the  great  object  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus  :  it  was  a  principal  object  of  his  whole  miniiry,  and 
with  infinite  proprie^  entered  into  bis  miracles.  The  prejudicesof  the 
Jews  against  his  person,  among  odier  things,  made  it  necessary  that  he 
should  work  noiracles.  There-were  also  prejudices,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  that  no  power  less  than  that  of  miracles 
could  be  supposed  to  combat  them  with  any  probability  of  success, 
and  against  which  we  find  particular  miracles  opposed. 

That  calamities  are  always  the  ofiimng  of  crunes,  is  one  prejudice 
which  the  depraved  nature  of  man  is  but  too  prone  to  induce :  and 
the  Jews,  b  the  time  of  Christ,  were  gready  under  the  power  of  this 
prejudice.  We  are  told,  m  die  gospel  history ^  of  some  vrbo  came 
to  Jesus  under  this  influence,  telli^  him  of  certain  Galileans,  whose 
blood  Pilate  had  mingled  widi  their  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1.};  and, 
on  that  occasion,  he  exposed  the  danger  and  absurdiQr  of  the  error,  bj 
a  plain  illustration.  On  occasion  of  seeing  a  man  who  had  been  horn 
bhnd,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  fell  into  the  same  mistake,  and  askdhimj 
Who  did  am,  this  man  or  his  parents^  that  he  was  b<»m  bKnif  (John 
IX.  1,  2.)  Jesus,  in  a  moment,  solved  the  difficulty,  by  giving  him  the 
-Tise  of  his  sight  He  did  so  without  going  out  of  his  ordbary  course. 
Miracles  were  a  part  of  his  work,  and  his  compassion  always  prompt- 
ed lum ;  but  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraordmary  interposition, 
and  the  miraculous  cure  was  the  most  e&ctual  expedient  for  fiffdag 
an  access  to  hearts,  fenced  by  prejudice  against  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity.  The  miracle  of  givmg  sight  to  the  man  who  had  been 
bom  blind,  related  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  John,  is  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  that  was  wrought  by  Christ,  on  account  of  the 
reluctant  but  distinct  testimony  to  its  reality,  which  was  given  by  die 
Jews,  after  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  (thou^  wraiout 
success)  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  circumstance  which  could  have 
end)led  themto  quesdon  or  deny  it.  As  this  miracle  has  been  the 
i^ubject  of  particular  cavil  by  Rousseau,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
gradation  in  it  that  does  not  suit  with  a  supernatural  operation  or  mi* 
racle  (two  of  whose  characters  or  criteria  are  instantaneitu  in  its  per- 
formance, and  independence  on  secotid  causes  §)  and  as  me  cavil  <^ 
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duitebqaent  but  sedtfcdve  and  licentious  infidel  has  been  adopted, 
wMxxit  acknowledgement,  by  later  opposers  of  revelation,  it  demands 
a  dbdnct  examination.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  reader  has 
parosed  the  narrative  in  question,  the  noble  simplicity  of  which,  toge- 
ther with  its  circumstantiality,  and  die  natural  and  graphic  delineations 
of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  are  aU  so  many  proo&  of  the  cre- 
dibifity  and  verad^  of  the  writer,  ^  we  proceed  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  this  miracle. 

fii  the  first  place,  the  man,  on  whom  it  was  performed,  had  not  be- 
come blind  by  any  accident  that  admits  of  relief.  He  tpccs  certainly 
bom  bUnd.  All  who  knew  him  were  witnesses  of  it ;  and  he  had  be- 
come very  generally  known  by  sitdng  and  begging  on  the  pubhc  road, 
ffis  parents,  as  we  shall  afterwards  nave  occasion  to  take  notice,  af- 
faned  the  same  to  the  Pharisees,  though  they  dreaded  their  displea- 
sure, and  did  not  care  to  defend  a  miracle,  the  fame  of  which  men  in 
power  were  desirous,  if  possible,  to  suppress. 

-  Secondly,  the  man  did  not  ask  to  be  restored  to  his  sight  as  some 
others  did,  who  had  accidentally  become  blind.  Thus,  there  was  no 
room  for.  suspicion  on  his  part.  And  Jesus  Christ,  after  having  sent 
him  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  did  not  wait  for  his  return  to  receive  the 
^ory  of  such  a  miracle ;  so  that  the  blind  man,  on  receiving  sight, 
did  not  know  who  the  person  was  that  had  cured  him,  or  whither  he 
had  gone.  There  was  therefore  no  possibility  of  collusion  iA  the 
tzansactbn. 

Thirdly,  die  very  question  proposed  by  the  disciples,  which  occa- 
sooed  the  mnracle,  is  a  proof  that  the  man's  blindness  was  from  his 
biidi :  but  the  answer,  as  we  have  already  indmated,  was  so  litde 
oooibrmable  to  their  nodons,  or  to  those  of  the  Jews,  their  contem- 
poraries, that  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  ever  have  entered  their 
mmds,  if  they  had  not  heard  it  from  his  lips.-  Jesus,  in  his  reply,  did 
DOC  attribute  the  natural  defect  of  the  blind  man  to  a  pardcular  provi- 
dence, but  added,  that  it  was  for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  who  sent 
him,  and  also  to  manifest  his  works  that  diis  man  was  bom  blind,  ia 
order  to  be  cured.  Who  ever  spoke  thus  f  For,  let  it  be  observed, 
Aat  Christ  did  not  speak  thus  £^er  the  success,  but  exposed  himself 
to  be  contradicted  (according  to  the  opinion  of  men)  by  Him,  who, 
he  says,  had  sent  ban,  when  he  declared  the  future  proof  of  his  mis- 
sioD. 

in  die  fourth  place,  consider  the  mode  employed  for  giving  the  man 
fight :  He  laboured  under  an  incurable  blindness.  The  opacity  of 
the  cfarystalline  humour,  which  is  called  a  cataractj  and  the  imperfect 
or  periodical  gtt^to  serena^  which  does  not  wholly  deprive  of  si^t,  or 
only  at  certain  times,  are  maladies  of  the  eye,  that  in  some  cases  ad- 
mit of  a  cure,  which  depends  upon  a  varie^  of  precautions,  prepara- 
tions, and  remedies,  that  (if  successful)  take  effect  only  with  dme, 
and  in  most  cases  very  imperfectly.  But  no  precienttions  or  prepara*^ 
tions  whatever  were  employed  in  the  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind. 
Though  a  cataract  may  be  reduced,  or  an  accidental  or  periodical 
gwtta  serena  may  be  cured,  ti  toted  blindness,  when  inveterate  and 
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from  the  birtbi  is  incuralle.  Such  has  been  the  {»'eTaIem  opbkm  in 
•very  age.  Aristode^  (whcMn  we  quote  only  as  a  witoessto  d^  sen* 
timents  of  his  own  time,)dec]ares  that  it  is  inmoeeibk  fir  one  horn 
Hind  to  receive  sight  The  Jews  admitted  this  tnidi  as  a  principle 
cenerally  known.  Since  the  world  began^  they  said,  it  vm»  never 
Mardtiat  anyfrnn  opened  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  horn  Hind.  (Joim 
ix.  ^.)  Meihca]  men  in  modem  times  (it  is  well  known)  are  of  the 
same  opinion ;  and  infidelity  never  could  produce  an  example  of  Ubd- 
ttess,  absolute  and  continued  from  the  births  that  was  cmed  bf  the 
assistance  of  art  Such  being  the  circumstances  of  this  man's  case. 
was  it  natural  to  imagine  that  clay  put  on  hb  eyes  should  restore  him 
to  sghtf  Could  any  one  have  framed  such  an  expedient,  so  iooproba- 
ble,  so  contrary  to  the  efiect  desired,  so  proper  for  destroyvng  the 
inght,  if  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ  had  not  emnbyed  it, 
and  imparted  the  requisite  virtue  to  it  .^  Moreover,  is  it  likely  that  a 
person  who  had  been  bora  blind,  and  had  ccNitinued  so  from  his  birth 
to  manhood,  should  so  easily  credit  what  Jesus  said  to  him ;  that  he 
should  obey  him  so  punctually ;  that  be  diould  expose  himself  to  pub- 
Be  ridicule,  by  carrying  die  clay  on  his  eyes,  and  causing  himself  to 
be  conducted  to  the  pool  of  Sibam,  with  the  hopes  of  being  restored 
to  his  sight  f  Is  not  such  a  docility  truly  astonishing?  And  how  could 
any  such  thing  be  imagined  on  his  part  before  it  happened? 

Ldstly,  the  miracle  was  performed  in  the  public  street,  tnd  in  the 
presence  of  many  persons,  and  was  immediate^  subjected  to  the 
strictest  scrutiny  that  can  weU  be  conceived.  If  we  had  heard  of 
such  a  miracle,  we  ^ould  not  have  given  credit  to  so  surprismg  a  re- 
lation, till  we  had  mquired,  who  the  man  was,  on  whom  it  was  said 
to  have  been  wrought  ?  Whether  in  fact  he  had  been  bora  blind  ? 
Whether  he  actually  was  blind  at  the  time  when  Jesus  met  him? 
And  whether  it  afterwards  appeared  that  lie  really  was  cured  f  All 
these  inauiries,  we  should  certainly  have  made  oursehres,  or  have 
been  weU  informed  that  they  hadt  been  made  by  credible  people,  be- 
f<Mre  we  would  have  believed  the  miracle.  And  if  we  wodd  have 
made  these  inquiries,  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  ^^^ 
not  made  by  those  who  lived  at  Aat  ti$ne  ?  or  that  they  would  have 
admitted  that  wonderful  fact  on  easier  evidence  than  we  wodd  have 
done  f  Now  we  know  that  these  very  inquiries  toere  made  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  terminated  in  full  proof.  They  sent  for 
his  parents,  who  declared  that  their  son  was  bora  bibd.  He  was 
himself  interrogated,  threatened  wiA  excommumcatkm,  and  ultimatel) 
cast  out  of  the  synagogue :  and,  after  exanunbg  the  afiir  to  th« 
bottom,  the  truth  of  Uie  miracle  was  established  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  contradiction.  On  the  one  side  there  appears  nothing  but  pas^ 
sion  and  calumny ;  on  the  other,  nodiing  but  wnat  is  simple,  smcert) 
coherent,  and  infinitely  surpassing  the  low  jeak>usy  and  malice  ofJ5 

1  Cited  by  Casaubpn  on  John  ix.  i,  (Critio.  Sacr.  lorn.  vu.  part  ui.  p.  ^^) 
Other  paBBagec  from  the  aatient  claarie  authora  tf  e  adduced  bv  Wetstein*  on  i<»^ 
iz.  1.  Nov.  Teat.  yoI.  i.  p.  902. 

s  Tor  the  reason  whv  Jeans  Chrijrt  omployed  the  flMftDi  he  did,  to  gife  thiiB»n 
light,  see  pp.  351^353.  supra. 
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Pfaameesy  whose  utmost  e&rts  only  rendered  the  truth  more  evident, 
and  added  that  tesdmony  which  they  would  have  gladly  wrested  from 
It,  if  it  had  been  possible.  The  reasoning  of  the  man  who  was  cored 
is  imansweraUe — Wt  know  thai  God  neareth  not  sinners*^ since 
ikt  world  began  wtu  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one 
that  was  bam  blind.  ^  ibis  man  were  not  of  Godj  he  could  do 
wilwsg.  (John  ix.  31—33.) 

5.  Equally  remarkable  with  the  (veceding  miracle,  is  that  wrought 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  aposde  Peter  in  company  with  John,  on  a  man 
who  had  been  hme  from  his  birth ;  and  which  was  subjected  to  a 
similar.rigorous  scrutiny.  The  account  is  given  m  the  tlurd  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  every  mark  of  veracity  and  genume- 
aess.  AQ  the  circumstances  are  so  connected  together,  and  so  inse* 
parable :  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  persons,  all  correspond  together 
with  such  exactness,  that  we  cannot  admit  a  part  without  being  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  whole.  In  this  nuracle,  die  reader  will  take  notice. 

Fust,  of  t^  PUBLICITY  of  the  lame  man^s  person  and  condition. 
He  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  was  then  forty  years  old. 
He  was,  moreover,  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
having  been  carried  daily  to  that  gate  of  the  temple  which  was  most 
frequented,  to  receive  alms.  The  time  of  the  day  when  the  miracle 
was  performed  was  that  of  public  prayer,  when  the  evening  sacrifice 
was  offered,  when  there  was  the  greatest  number  of  persons  present 
who  were  assembled  from  difierent  parts  of  the  city. 

Secondly,  of  the  manner  in  whsch  the  miracle  was  wrought.  It 
vas  instantaneous^  and  was  so  perfect,  that  the  lame  man  could  not 
only  walk,  but  stood  and  leaped  for  joy,  while  he  praised  God,  and 
lesdfied  his  gratitude  to  Peter  and  Jomi. 

Thirdly,  of  the  severe  examination  which  the  transaction  under- 
went. Bctth  the  man  who  had  been  healed,  and  the  apostles,  are 
dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  They  are 
most  closely  interrogated  respecting  the  fact.  They  assert  die  reality 
of  the  mirsKJe ;  diey  declare  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
mh  that  the  man  was  made  whole — of  that  Jesus  whom  those  ru- 
lers had  cruci6ed.  What  discoveries  do  tlie  chief  priests  makef 
The  aposdes  are  in  their  hands.  The  man  wlio  had  been  lame,  is 
himself  standing  b^.  They  are  vested  with  full  power,  as  magis- 
imes,  to  take  cogmzance  of  the  matter.  If  diere  be  deceit,  it  mi»t 
be  detected.  But  no  discovery  is  made ;  and  immediately  after* 
ivards  five  tliousand  Jews  are  converted,  and  embrace  the  Gospel  in 
cobsequence  of  what  they  had  seen  performed,  and  b  a  case  where 
k  was  morally  impossible  that  diey  should  have  been  deceived. 

Besides  die  miracles  related  in  t]^e  cure  of  diseases,  there  are  diree 
remaricable  examples  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  raised  die  dead  to  life  ;  viz.  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  son  of  a  widow  at  Nam,  and  Lazarus,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary.  How  many  examples  of  the  same  kind 
occurred  during  hb  personal  ministry,  is  not  related :  though,  frpm 
hb  message  to  John  (Matt.  xi.  5.)  it  is  probable  diat  there  were  odier 
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instances..  But  tbese  which  the  evangelises  hsve  recorded  w^e  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  striking  or  important. 

6.  The  raising  of  the  iSuighter  of  Jairus  to  life  is  recorded  bjr  three 
of  the  evangelists,^  and  the  circumstances  related  by  them  are  in  al- 
most every  pobt  exactly  the  same.  Jairus  ap{dies  to  Christ,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  multitude  of  people.  Prostrating  himself  at  hb  feet» 
Jairus  besought  him  to  come  to  Us  house  and  heal  his  daughter,  who 
was  at  the  last  extremity.  Jesus  listened  to  his  request,  and  on  his 
way  was  followed  by  the  multitude.  A  miracle  of  a  different  kind  was 
penormed  at  that  moment,  (for  all  tbe^  three  evangelists  have  coo- 
nected  it  with  his  progress  to  the  house  of  Jairus,)  by  the  instantane- 
ous cure  of  an  inveterate  disease,  in  a  person  who  only  sei^retly  touch- 
ed the  hem  of  his  garment :  a  circumstance,  winch  reodmd  the 
miracle  so  much  the  more  a  subject  of  observation  to  the  multkude, 
when  the  person  who  was  healed  was  publicly  quesdoned  on  what 
she  bad  done. 

A{  the  same  instant  Jairus  was  informed  1^  his  servants,  that  his 
daughter  was  dead,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  farther  importuning 
our  Lord,  whose  visit  to  his  house  they  then  ccmsidered  as  cQm{d^ely 
unnecessary  or  useless.'  Our  Lord,  aware  of  this  message,  encou- 
ri^ed  Jairus  notwithstanding  to  rely  on  him,  and  went  steadi^  on  to- 
wards his  house,  with  the  multitude  attending  him. 

All  the  customary  and  noisy  lamentations  for  the  dead  were  alre»)y 
begun ;  and  our  Lord  found  it  necessary,  for  the  quiet  of  the  family, 
to  remove  die  mourners,  who  went  forth  fiilly  prepared  to  attest  to 
the  people  without  the  certain^  0f  the  death,  after  having  heard  widi 
scorn  wliat  they  considered  as  a  doubt  on  the  sul^t,  and  what  oar 
Lord  intended  as  an  intimadon  of  the  maid's  immediate  resloration  to 
life.  Putting  them  forth  among  the  multitude,  he  retained  widi  him 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  dead  young  woman,  and  three  of  his 
disciples ;  a  sufficient  number  to  witness  and  relate  the  circumstances 
of  her  restoration.  In  their  presence  '^  her  spirit  came  again,"  at 
our  Lord's  command.  The  effisct  was  instantly  product  by  his 
almigh^r  word ;  and  was  verified  to  the  conviction  of  every  bdinoual, 
who  saw  her  immediately  receiving  food,  as  a  person  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  life  and  health. 

The  event  was  understood  by  the  whole  multitude ;  and  the  evan- 
gelist Matdiew  relates,  ^^  that  the  fame  diereof  went  abroad  throi^- 
out  all  the  land."  (MatL  ix.  26.)  The  person  m  whose  family  this 
miracle  was  done,  was  sufficient^  distinguished  as  a  nder  of  the  syna- 
gogue, to  render  such  a  remarkable  event  a  subject  of  general  attea- 
dott :  and  though  all  the  circumstances  in  the  narrative  have  the  as- 
pect of  the  most  natural  and  uj^pect;ed  occurrences,  which  could 
neither  have  been  combined  by  ntiman  contrivance,  nor  anticipated 

1  Matt.  Ix.  18—26.  ^  Mark  v.  23-43.    Luke  yiii.  41—66. 

9  Matthew's  narratiTe  might  have  led  ub  to  have  rappoeed  her  to  have  been  dead 
when  Jairus  first  addressed  oar  Lord,  if  it  were  not  oJnrious  that,  oiiiittiAf  several 
cireumfltancesy  which  are  mentioned  by  the  other  evangelists,  he  beginanis  rela- 
tion at  the  time  when  the  father  knew  that  she  was  deadj  and  places  the  ciremB' 
fltances  in  hi«  narrative  after  that  time. 
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by  homan  foresight,  no  circumstance  was  wanting,  either  to  ascertain 
the  reaJhy  of  the  miracle,  or,  without  any  apparent  ostentation  or  de- 
sign, to  give  it  the  most  unquestionable  publicity.^ 

7.  To  the  circumstances  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  from 
tliedead,  at  Nain,  (Luke  vii.  11 — 15.)  we  have  akeady  had  occa- 
sion to  refer,  as  illustrating  the  benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ.®  In  ad- 
(iltioo  to  the  observations  alluded  to,  we  may  notice  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  miracle  was  performed.  Christ  was  coming  from 
Capernaum,  where  he  had  healed  the  servant  of  the  centurion.  On 
approaching  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  met  the  funeral  procession.  The 
fact  of  the  yoimg  man's  death,  therefore,  was  indisputable.  '  The 
widowed  mother  of  an  only  son  would  not  be  precipitate  \n  perform- 
mg  these  melancholy  rites :  the  proofs  of  death  must  have  been  sadly 
satisfactory,  before  she  proceeded  to  pay  tliis  last  debt  of  parental  ten- 
derness.' The  tomb  was  prepared,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
her  townsmen  were  accompanying  the  widowed  mother  thither,  be- 
sides a  multitude  of  persons  who  were  following  Jesus  on  his  way  from 
Capernaum.  It  was  impossible  tliat  any  miracle  could  have  been 
performed  under  circumstances  of  greater  publicity,  or  more  instan- 
taneously, or  where  the  facts  related  were  more  easy  to  be  detected, 
if  there  had  been  any  suspicion  of  fraud  or  deceit ;  especially  when 
we  know  that  the  rumour  of  tliis  miracle  was  immediately  spread 
through  all  the  adjacent  country.  Jesus  came  and  touched  the  iter, 
on  which  the  corpse  was  laid,  according  to  ilie  custom  of  that  age  and 
country,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  it :  and  they  that  bare  him  stood 
iiilL  And  he  said,  Young  nutn,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  !  And  he  that 
ms  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak;  and  he  delivered  him  to  his  mO" 
Aer,  And  there  came  a  fear  on  all,  and  they  glorified  God,  saying, 
A  great  prophet  has  risen  up  among  us,  and  God  hath  vis^ited  his 
f topic.  This  rumour  of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  Judaa,  and 
tkrmighout  the  region  round  about.  (Luke  vii.  14 — 17.) 

8.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  related  (John  xi.)  more  minute- 
ly than  either  of  the  two  preceding  miracles,  and  from  the  particula- 
ritj'  of  tlie  circumstances  related  it  acquires  additional  interest  and 
publicity.  While  Jesus,  was  beyond  Jordan,  in  Peraea,  the  sisters  of 
l^azarus  sent  an  express  to  him,  with  this  message, — Lord,  he  whom 
thou  lovest  is  sick.  After  hearing  this  intelligence,  he  remained  two 
days  longer  in  the  same  place,  and  then  said  to  his  disciples,  Let  us 
return  into  Judaa;  Lazarus  is  dead.  Then  when  Jesus  came  into 
Bethany,  he  found  that  Lazarus  had  been  in  the  grave  four  days  al-- 
ready.  (John  xi.  6, 7. 17.)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  he  was  in 
Persa,  he  said  to  his  apostles,  Lazarus  is  dead :  so  that  Jesus  neither 
did  nor  could  learn  how  long  Lazarus  had  been  in  the  grave,  from 
the  testimony  of  one  of  his  sisters.  The  delay  also  of  die  journey 
from  Galilee  to  BeAany  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  that  delay  the 
miracle  became  more  bright,  and  its  truth  and  reality  more  deter- 

*  Sir  H.  M.  Wellwoo4s'8  Diacourtee  on  the  Jewish  and  Chritftian  BevelaUonB, 
pp.4ie-4ig. 
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mined.  The  scene  of  it  furnishes'  another  ciieomstance  extremely 
faTOuraUe  tot  promoting  the  same  end.  It  was  not  hid  in  leant' 
sa]em,  where  the  minds  of  men  might  be  supposed  to  be  held  in  awe, 
or  biassed  by  power,  where  the  miracle  might  be  charged  with  osteata- 
tion,  and  where  personal  prejudices  were  triampbaot.  Nor  was  it 
laid  in  a  desert,  where  there  mi^  be  suspicion  of  deceit,  but  at  the 
distance  of  onfy  two  sliort  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

The  precise  time  of  Christ's  arriral  at  Bethany  b  a  circumstance 
that  must  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.  His  coming  so  late  desmys 
aB  suspicions  of  any  concert.  It  gave  his  enemies  an  opportum^  of 
cliservmg  the  whole  transaction  ;  as  the  season  wasi,  of  all  others,  the 
fittest  for  finding  access  to  their  minds.  By  this  time,  the  sisters  of 
Lazarus  were  receiving  the  consolatory  visits  of  their  neighbours  ami 
friends.  ^-  Many  of  the  Jeufs  had  come  to  Martha  and  Mary^  to  comfoH 
them  eofncemifiig  their  brother*  Jesus  himself  approaches,  and  mingles 
with  the  c<»npany  as  a  mourner  and  friend.  When  Jesus,  therefore, 
saw  the  Jews  also  weeping,  who  had  followed  Mary  out  of  the  house, 
he  groaned  in  spirit^  and  was  troubled.  He  was  under  ho  necessi^ 
of  afl^ting  the  appearance  of  sorrow,  for  he  felt  it-~  Jesiu  10^: 
and  the  reality  both  of  his  sympathy  and  sorrow  did  not  fail  to  make 
him  an  object  of  regard.  Then  said  the  JetoSj  Behold  how  he  loved 
him.  Every  thing  concurred  to  excite  expectation  and  scrutiny  from 
the  malice  of  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  present,  which  caused  them 
to  insinuate  a  defect  in  the  power  or  goodness  of  Jesus.  -—  Some  of 
them  saidy  Could  not  this  many  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind^hav^ 
caused  that  even  this  man  shouldnot  have  died? 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave  )  and  a  stone 
lay  upon  tV,  which  Jesus  commanded  to  be  removed,  for  he  exerted 
bis  miraculous  power  only  in  cases  where  second  causes  were  inade- 
quate. This  stone  might  be  removed  by  the  band  of  man:  there- 
fere,  Jesus  ordered  it  to  be  removed.  Tliis  circumstance  wooJd  ex- 
cite the  greater  attention,  as  the  objection  felt  by  Martha  to  die  exe- 
cution of  this  command  (ver.  39.)  most  evidently  shows,  that  death 
had  indubitably  taken  place ;  and  from  the  time  he  had  been  buried, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  so  warm  a  climate,  it  is  certain  that 
those  changes  of  mortality  must  have  passed  upon  the  frame  to  wiuch 
she  alluded.  No  human  means,  however,  could  raise  Lazarus :  Je- 
sus, therefore,  interposed  his  miraculous  power ;  and,  after  a  short 
prpyer,  which  was  expressly  intended  for  the  spectators,  he  cried  vnih 
a  loud  voice,  Lazarus^  come  forth  !  And  he  that  vfos  deadj  cam 
forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes}     That  all  present 

1  The  question  has  been  asked,  How  could  a  man  come  out  of  a  grave  who  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  ?  To  this  inaoiry  of  the  unbeliever  a  fiatitfaetory  amwer  may 
be  returned.  We  learn  from  Joeepliue,  and  alio  from  such  travellers  as  have  vitiled 
Palenune,  that  the  Jewiah  aepulchree  were  generally  cavts  or  Toimts  hewn  out  of 
rocks.  The  Jews,  therefore,  as  thev  did  not  make  uee  of  coffins  in  biuTiiig  their 
dead,  generally  placed  thehr  bodies  m  niches,  cut  into  the  aidee  of  these  cavas  or 
^^^'aIu  ^^nH^  ^®  ■'•'^"^  eeimlchreB  affords  an  easy  soltiltao  of  the  wp- 
posed  difficulty.  The  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  say,  Ujat  liSiwus  walked  ost 
of  the  sepulchre  ;  but  that  lying  on  his  back  in  a  niche,  he  raised  himself  into* 
fttting  posture,  and  then,  putti^  his  legs  over  theedgeof  his  niche  or  eefl,ilJ<J 
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migfat  have  the  TuBest  convictbH  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle  which  had 
tlius  been  wrought,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loate  him  and  ht  km  go. 

The  wtne»$e9  of  this  miracle  are  likewise  to  be  ocmsidered. 
Though  some  of  those,  who  had  come  to  mourn  witli  the  asters  of 
Lazarus  were  the  friends  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  evangelical 
narrative  informs  us  that  others  were  ti^  friendly  to  Christ  and  his 
Cio^l.  Many  of  these,  however,  having  witnessed  the  transaction, 
believed  on  him ;  but  others,  who  were  not  willing  to  be  his  disciplesi 
tfaoogfa  they  found  it  impossible  to  reject  or  to  deny  the  miracle 
wfakih  had  been  wrought,  went  dieir  way  to  the  pharisees  and  told 
them  what  Jesus  had  done.  The  pharisees  themselves  could  not 
contradict  the  miracle,  though  they  were  interested  in  denjring  it.  A 
eouacB  of  the  chief  priests  and  {^arisees  was  convened.  They  did 
not  venture  to  examine  the  miracle,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of 
the  nsan  who  had  been  born  blind.  The  consideration  of  Lazarus 
and  of  his  sisters,  who  were  not  mean  persons,  — the  number  of  the 
witnesses,  who  were  also  persons  of  distmction,  and  who  had  filled 
J^xisalem  with  the  news  at  their  return, — and  the  fear  of  adding  a 
fiirther  degree  of  evidence  to  a  miracle  which  they  were  desirous  of 
suf^iressing,  —  all  these  circumstances  augmented  their  indignation 
against  Jesus,  and  determined  ihera  to  put  him  to  death,  and  thus 
terminate  hb  miracles.  They  said,  What  do  toe,  for  this  man  doth 
many  mirades  ^  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him : 
tmd  the  Rowutns  wiU  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation* 

If  any  additional  evidence  were  wanting  to  confirm  this  miracle,  it 
misht  be  added  that,  after  tlie  resurrection  of  Lasarus,  and  six  day« 
before  the  passover,  Jesus  came  to  Bethany,  where  he  supped  with 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters ;  and  much  people  of  the  Jews  knew  thai  he 
wau  ai  Bethany^  and  they  came  from  Jerusalem  thither^  not  for  Jestts* 
saJce  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also^  whom  he  had  raised 
from  the  dead*  But  the  diief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  put 
l^azaras  to  death  ;  because  mat  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews 
went  away  and  bdieved  on  Jesus.  (John  xii.  1, 2.  9—11.)  The  cu- 
rioaty  of  diose  who  came  to  Bethany,  and  their  belief  in  Christ,  are 
natural  consequences  of  the  truth  of  Lazarus's  resurrection,  which 
could  not  but  enrage  the  priests  and  pharisees,  who  were  the  enemies 
of  Christ;  and  their  determination  to  put  I^azarus  to  death  shows  the 
desperation  to  which  the  publicity  of  the  miracle  drove  them.  The 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  also  one  reason  why,  on  the  following 
day,  tfiMch  people  that  were  come  to  the  feast  (of  the  passover)  when 
they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem,  took  branches  of  palm 
trees  and  v>ent  forth  to  meet  htm,  and  cried,  Blessed  is  the  King  of 
Israel  that  comeih  in  the  nam£  of  the  Lord.  The  people,  ihetyore, 
that  was  with  km  when  he  called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave  and  raised 

down  and  stood  upright  on  the  lioor.  All  this  be  ml^^ht  do,  notwithstanding  his 
mnoB  were  swathed  with  rollers,  after  the  cufltom  of  his  coimtrynion.  Accordingly, 
when  he  thna  came  forth;  Josus  commanded  them  to  loose  hini  and  let  him  go,  ■—- 
wlueh  eirciunstance  plainly  indicates  that  the  evangelist  knew  thai  Lazariw  could 
BOi  walk,  till  he  was  anbound.    Mackiught's  Truth  ef  the  Gospel  History;  p-L<  a. 
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him  from  the  dead  bare  record.  For  this  cause  ihep^opU  ntt 
him^for  that  they  heard  thai  he  had  done  this  miracle.  The  phari- 
seesy  therefore^  said  am(nig  themselves^  Perceive  ye  how  ye  pretail 
nothing  J  by  your  threatenings  or  excommunicatioDs  ?  BthM^  the 
world  u  gone  afier  him,  —  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  are  becom- 
ing his  disciples.  (John  xii.  12,  13.  17 — 19.)  Is  it  posable  to  deny 
that  Christ  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  manner  related  by 
the  evangelists,  while  many  persons  were  living  who  had  actually  wit- 
nessed it  ?  Can  we  separate  so  notorious  an  event  from  the  important 
circumstances  which  are  blended  with  it  in  the  evangelical  narratioD  f 
And  can  a  more  natural  reason  be  assigned  for  such  a  concourse  and 
triumph  than  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  of  which  many  were  wit- 
nesses, and  which  the  whole  multitude  already  believed  to  be  a  true 
miracle  f 

It  has  every  character  of  one :  for  it  was  sensibh  and  easy  to  be 
observed.  liizanis  bad  been  dead^  he  was  alive  ;  —  two  facts  which, 
taken  separately,  are  of  the  most  common  sort,  and  concerning  which 
many  persons  had  the  utmost  certainty.  It  was  instantaneously  and 
publicty  performed  before  credible  toitnesses.  On  Christ's  saying, 
Lazarus,  come  forth !  Lazarus  resumed  life ;  and  the  testimony  of  die 
witnesses,  especially  of  adversaries,  is  the  most  explicit  that  can  be 
imagined  or  desired.  —  It  was  independent  of  second  causes.  The 
effect  has  no  affinity  in  nature  with  the  sign  that  accompanies  it 
What  affinity  in  nature,  what  physical  proportion  is  there,  between  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  — Lor 
zarus,  come  forth !  Lastly,  the  end  was  important;  for  it  was  to  attest 
the  divme  mission  of  the  Son  of  God. 

IX.  But  the  most  remarkable  miracle  of  all  is  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
Christianity.  If  this  fails,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  maintained, 
or  may  be  proved  to  be  false.  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  argues  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your  faith,  also  is  vain,  (I  Cor. 
XV.  14.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  holds  good,  the  divine  mission 
and  authority  of  the  founder  of  our  holy  religion  are  established.  To 
this  he  himself  appealed,  as  the  great  and  ultimate  proof,  which  was 
to  convince  mankind  that  he  was  what  he  professed  himself  to  be,  — 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  If  we  peruse  the  histor}' 
of  that  event,  we  must  conclude  either  that  he  arose,  or  that  his  dis- 
ciples stole  his  body  away.  The  more  we  consider  the  latter  alter- 
native, the  more  impossible  it  appears.  Every  time  indeed,  that 
Jesus  Christ  attempted  to  perform  a  miracle,  he  risked  his  credit  on 
its  accomplishment :  had  he  failed  in  one  instance,  that  would  have 
blasted  his  reputation  for  ever.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
his  predictions :  had  any  one  of  them  failed,  that  great  character  wliich 
•he  had  to  support,  would  have  received  an  indelible  stain.  Of  all  his 
predictions,  there  is  none  on  which  he  and  his  disciples  laid  greater 
stress,  than  that  of  his  resurrection.  So  frequently,  indeed,  had 
Christ  publicly  foretold  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the  third  day,  that 
those  persons  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  were  acquainted 
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with  this  prediction ;  and,  being  m  power,  used  every  possible  means  t0 
prepeni  its  accomplishment^  or  any  imposition  on  the  public  in  that  affair. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  requires  that  we  consider  it  with  a  litde 
more  minuteness  than  the  other  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  shall 
therefore  examine,  in  the  first  place,  his  own  prophetic  declarations 
coDcerniDg  his  death  and  resurrection ;  secondly,  the  evidence  for  the 
fact,  fom^ed  by  the  testimony  of  adversaries  to  the  Christian  name 
and  faith ;  and  thirdly,  the  character  of  the  apostles  by  whom  its  re- 
alifjr  is  attested. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  prophetic  declarations  of 
Christ  himself  concerning  his  death  and  resurrection. 

All  die  evangelists  unanimously  relate,  that  Christ  repeatedly  pre- 
dicted his  death  and  resurrection  to  his  disciples.  It  is  further  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  those  very  predictions  are  firequently  intermixed, 
either  with  such  circumstances  as  do  not,  of  themselves,  enter  easily 
into  any  man's  mind,  or  with  those  which  seem  to  have  no  sort  of  re- 
lation with  one  another  :  which  proves  that  tliey  cannot  be  the  ima- 
rinaiy  conceits  of  a  fertile  fancy,  that  delights  in  the  mvention  of 
iables.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  evangelists  should  have 
invented  Christ's  discourse  with  Peter,  concerning  the  sufferings  that 
should  certainly  befal  him  at  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  Moreover, 
ii  is  to  be  observed,  that  Peter  had  just  before  made  that  noble  con- 
fession, in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  disciples,  —  Thou  art  the 
Christy  the  Son  of  the  living  God;  and  that  Christ  had  crowned  this 
admirable  confession  witli  that  extraordinary  promise  of  his.  Blessed 
ert  thou,  Simon  Barjona :  for  flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed  it 
«n/o  thecj  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also  unto 
thet^  that  thou  art  Peter y  and  upon  this  rock  wUl  I  build  my  churchy 
and  (he  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  (Matt.  xvi.  16— 
18.)  Immediately  after  Christ  foretold  what  death  he  was  to  suffer 
from  the  chief  priests  and  scribed,  but  added,  that  he  should  rise  on 
^e  third  day.  On  hearing  which,  Peter  rebuked  him  and  said.  Be 
^  for  from  thee^  O  Lord  I  This  shall  not  be  unto  thee.  But  Jesus 
Christ,  instead  of  approving  this  expression  of  his  affectionate  concern 
for  him,  severely  reproved  his  indiscretion  in  these  words :  —  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  ;  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me  :  for  thou  savourest 
^t  the  things  that  be  of  Gody  hut  those  that  be  of  men.  (Matt.  xvi.  21 
-^23.)  This  history  seems  to  be  very  natural  and  sincere  ;  and  that 
mixture  of  circumstances,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  no  manner 
of  reUtion  with  one  another,  could  not  of  itself  easily  enter  into  tlie 
mind  of  any  man.  Peter's  confession  was  excellent :  and  the  pro- 
mise made  to  him  by  Christ  was  extraordinary  :  nay,  the  very  ex- 
pression of  it  implied  something  strange  and  difficult;  but,  above  all, 
it  appears  at  first  sidit,  that  Christ  censured  too  severely  the  great 
zeal  manifested  by  Peter  for  his  person  :  and  it  does  not  seem  very 
natural  that  he,  who  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjo- 
na,  and  who  promised  lo  make  him  a  pillar  in  his  church,  should  al- 
most immediately  after  say  to  him,  —  Get  thee  behind  me,  Sa/an. 
ft  is  evident  that  it  was  the  force  of  truth,  and  not  the  natural  ajsvee- 
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ment  of  those  circuinsuuDces,  which  oUiged  the  evangelist  lo  jnn 
them  both  together  in  one  and  the  same  recita}.  What  neceaEanhr 
occasions  this  remark  is,  die  fact  tlatt  Jesus  Christ  had  redhf  feiecoid 
his  death  and  resurrectioa,  before  he  had  aa&rei  the  femer,  and 
before  the  latter  had  taken  effect 

But  what  proves  this  fiict  more  stKMiglj  than  any  thing  else,  is,  dnt 
Jesus  Christ,  die  very  day  before  his  passion,  did  such  a  thbg  as  bad 
never  been  done  before,  and  which,  doubtteas,  wiH  never  he  done 
again,  viz.  He  instituted  a  memorial  of  that  death,  which  he  was  just 
on  the  point  of  suffering.  He  fiaretoid  that  he  shonld  m&r  death 
from  the  chief  priests,  £e  scrflies,  and  doctors  otibe  kw;  vAuA  yet 
he  might  easity  have  avoided,  if  he  would,  by  withdrawing  into  aoo- 
llier  place,  out  he  rebuked  the  indiscreet  seal  of  Peter,  who  wodd 
have  diverted  him  from  that  death  :  therefore,  he  considered  it  as  an 
event  which  was  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest  and  most  beneficial 
consequences  to  mankind.  And  with  what  happy  consequences  could 
his  death  have  been  attended,  unless  it  was  lo  have  been  immediatel)- 
foUowed  by  his  resurrection  f 

Jesus,  then,  first  instituted  a  m^norid  of  his  death,  and  thenvohiih 
tarily  suffered  it.  He  commanded  thai  it  should  be  commemorated^ 
wlience  it  is  evident  diat  he  regarded  it  as  an  event,  which  was  to  be 
the  means  of  our  salvation.  lie  foresaw  that  it  woiihl  be  oonunemo- 
rated :  he  foresaw,  dierefore,  what  woidd  infallibly  come  to  pass,  and 
that  too  at  a  time,  when  there  was  but  little  appearance  of  its  ever  hap- 
pening. He  did  not  say,  that  they  tdiould  commemorate  his  death, 
only  till  he  rose  again,  but  untfl  his  second  coming.  He  foresaw,, 
therefore,  that  he  should  qieedily  rise  again,  and  that  after  his  resunee* 
tion  he  should  depart,  in  order  to  return  again  at  the  end  of  die  world. 

Besides,  no  reasonable  person  can  imagine,  that  the  evangelists  had 
whoUy  invented  the  account  of  the  euchaiik ;  for  there  is  a  wide  diffe- 
rence between  a  doctrine  and  a  pradlce.  It  is  very  difficult  lo  fofge  a 
doctrine,  because  it  must  be  concerted  by  the  consent  of  sereral  per- 
scHis :  but  it  is  yet  more  difficuh  to  impose  a  sensiUe  practice,  a  thing 
in  use,  and  as  it  were,  a  speaking  doctrine,  upon  msyucind.  It  would 
certainly  be  the  greatest  instance  of  folly  imaginable,  for  any  one  to 
suppose  that  a  dozen  poor  fishermen,  cast  down,  astonished,  Imd  con- 
founded at  the  death  of  their  master,  and  undeceived  m  the  opinioo 
which  they  had  entertained  that  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael :  —  persons,  who  knew  not  what  miglit  be  the  consequence  of 
their  pufaiishing  the  doctrine  of  that  crucified  man ;  -—  that  they  should 
invent  the  institutions  of  the  eucharist,  with  all  its  circumstances,  and 
make  Christ  utter  these  wcards —  Tkiiismy  bodtfy  toMcft  isgimfif 
you;  Thacu^it  the  J^ew  Tettament  in  tny  bloody  (Luke  xm  19, 
20.) ;  —  words  that  implied  aomethmg  new  and  veiy  surprising,  and 
which  the  evangelists  and  Paul  have  unanimously  recorded,  tbou^ 
without  any  mutual  compact,  as  appears  by  the  tnfling  variation  that 
occurs  in  their  recital  of  them,  ft  would,  we  repeat,  be  the  greatest 
Distance  of  foUy  imaginal^,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that  the  disciples 
had  die  least  idea  of  inventing  these  WQcds^  or  me  history  of  the  eucba- 
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rist.    The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  kbtUsyth^^  foresaw 

his  death,  and  suffered  it  voluntarily.  Now»  if  he  foresaw  that  he 
should  die,  and  if  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  to  death,  he  then 
either  famaw  that  he  should  rise  agab,  or  he  did  not  foresee  it.  If 
he  did  not  foresee  it,  with  what  kbd  of  hopes  did  he  comfort  his  dis*- 
q[iles?  What  was  it  that  he  promised  them  ?  Or  what  did  he  propose 
toluBBelf  by  his  death?  Why  did  he  not  shun  it  as  he  might  have 
done,  when  he  was  at  supper  with  his  disciples  i  What  did  he  intend 
by  iasdlutiQg  a  memorial  oS  his  dead  body,  if  that  dead  body  were  al- 
ways to  remain  under  the  power  of  death  t  And  if  he  thought  tliat  he 
sbcNild  rise  again,  as  we  may  veiy  reasonably  conclude  be  did,  he 
lamself  could  not  have  believed  it,  but  only  on  the  experience  he  had 
already  made  of  that  power  which  had  restCHred  sight  to  the  blind, 
faeakh  to  the  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead  :  for  he  could  not  tliink  his  own 
nmcles  false,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  believe  that  he  should  rise 
from  die  dead.  If  he  thought  he  should  rise  again,  he  also  thought 
his  miracles  to  be  true  :  and  if  he  believed  his  miracles  to  be  tnie, 
his  miracles  must  of  necessity  have  really  been  tnie,  because  they 
were  of  a  nature  incapable  of  deceit  and  illusioo,  at  least  witli  respect 
to  him  who  performed  them.  Jesus  Christ  could  never  imagine  that 
he  had  fed  five  thousand  men  at  one  time,  and  three  thousand  at  ano* 
ther,  besides  women  and  children ;  that  he  had  raised  to  life  the  wi* 
dow'ssonof  Nain,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  Lazarus  of  Bethany; 
that  he  had  made  Peter  walk  on  the  sea,  inc.  Sic.  if  all  these  things 
had  not  really  been  true. 

iVo  one  surely  can  doubt  that  Christ  foretold  his  resurrection,  who 
CQQsiders  that  it  was  on  this  very  aceourU  that  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  appomted  a  watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre,  and  commanded 
the  stone  of  it  to  be  sealed."  StV,  said  diey  to  Pilate,  we  remember 
Art  thai  dec^ver  taid^  while  he  toas  yet  alivej  After  three  days  I  mil 
^  again.  Command^  therefore^  that  the  sepulchre  he  made  sure 
^f^i  the  third  cZay,  lest  his  disciples  come  by  ni^ht  and  steal  him  away^ 
^  w/  unto  the  people^  He  is  risen  from  the  dead  ;  so  the  last  error 
M,  be  worse  than  the  first.  Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Ye  have  a 
^^^;  go  your  way^  make  it  as  sure  as  you  can.  So  they  went  and 
"^  the  sepukkre  sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting  the  watch.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  63-166.)  This,  as  we  shall  further  have  occasion  to  show,  was 
ftKh  a  matter  of  fact,  as  tlie  disciples  neither  could  nor  durst  invent 
^  opposition  to  the  public  knowledge  which  every  one  hadof  it ;  and 
which,  berides,  agrees  very  well  with  the  other  circumstances  of  that 
event  Par,  whence  originated  the  report  which  was  spread  at  Jeru- 
^ra,  that  the  watch  slept  when  the  disciples  took  away  the  body  of 
J^,  if  thejr  had  not  really  set  a  watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre  ?  And 
J^hat  aecessi^  was  there  to  appoint  a  watch  to  guard  it,  had  it  not 
heen  to  {wevent  the  disciples  from  propagating  the  report  diat  he  was 
^n  from  the  dead  ?  And  if  Chnst  really  believed  that  he  should 
"se  ^tb,  he  could  not  have  believed  it  but  upon  the  truth  of  his  mi- 
^m:  nrither  could  he  have  believed  his  miracles  to  be  true,  if  they 
nad  beea  blse.    Thuy  it  appears,  that  the  connectbn  of  all  those  cir- 
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cttmstances  forms  as  it  were  a  kind  of  moral  demonstration,  wUcb 
cannot  but  convioce  any  just  and  reasonable  person. 

2.  Having  thus  considered  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  himself 
concerning  his  death  and  resurrection,  let  us  now  proceed  to  investi- 
gate the  evidence  for  that  fact. 

The  credibOity  of  the  Gosj>e!  historians  respecting  conunon  facts 
(we  have  already  seen)  is  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  its  adver- 
saries. Now  their  evidence,  that  Jesus  really  died  upon  the  cross, 
near  Jerusalem,  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judsa,  is  pecu- 
liarly clear  and  direct.  Numerous  circumstances  relative  to  his  sei- 
zure, his  public  trial,  bis  going  to  Calvary,  and  his  cruci6xion  are  mi- 
nutely specified.  Various  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  discourses, 
&c.  are  set  down.  The  chief  rulers  in  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as 
the  people,  and  the  Roman  governor  himself,  are  mentioned  as  par- 
ties concerned.  The  publicity  of  his  crucifixion  m  the  suburbs  of 
the  chief  city  in  the  nation,  its  being  ui  the  day  time,  at  a  solemn  fes- 
tival (when  multitudes  assembled  from  several  different  countries,  and 
from  every  part  of  Judaea)  are  all  noted.  His  hanging  six  hours  ui>on 
the  cross,^  his  being  pierced  in  the  side  by  one  of  the  soldiers  with 
his  spear,  and  blood  and  water  visibly  flowing  from  the  wound,*  are 
incontestible  proofs  that  death  must  have  previously  taken  place. 

To  these  natural  proofs  of  death,  we  may  add  the  official  testimony 
of  the  Roman  centurion,  who  would  have  subjected  himself  to  accu- 
sation if  his  account  had  been  false,  and  who  would  Be  the  more  ex- 
act in  it,  as  the  soldiers,  *  seeing  tlial  he  was  dead  already,'  brake  not 
his  legs.'  Pilate,  also,  who  was  intimidated,  by  the  dread  of  an  accu- 
sation to  the  Emperor,  to  consent  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  would 
likewise  be  afraid  of  having  him  taken  from  the  cross  till  he  was  real- 
ly dead.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  permit  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  re- 
move the  corpse,  till  he  had  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  centurion.* 

The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
been  plotting  the  destruction  of  Clirist,  would  take  care  that  he  was 
really  void  of  life  before  the  body  was  taken  down.  His  friends 
would  never  have  wound  it  round  so  closely  witli  linen  cloth,  as  was 
the  custom  in  Juda?a,*  if  there  had  been  any  remains  of  life.  Even 
if  they  could  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken ;  yet,  lying  in  a  cold  sepoJ- 
chre,  unable  to  stir  from  before  six  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  till 
the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  body  must  have  been  uruly 
dead.  The  fact  was  well  known,  and  universally  acknowledged. 
The  friends  and  companions  of  Jesus  asserted  it  before  his  powerful 
enemies,  in  tlie  most  public  manner,  only  fifty  days  after,  and  even 
they  did  not  deny  it."    Nay,  the  Jews  by  bemg  offended  at  his  cruci- 

1  Marie  XV.  25.  34.  37. 

2  John  x\x.  34,  35.  *  The  water  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  Berum.  It  i»  tti<J» 
that  there  is  much  serum  m  the  thorax  of  persons  who  die  of  torture.'  See  Gn>- 
tius,  L'Enfant,  and  Archbishop  Newcome  on  the  text. 

3  Ver.  33. 

4  Mark  XY.  43—45,  which  shows  that  he  had  then  been  some  time  de«l  S«e 
the  Greek,  Le  Clerc's  Harraonj,  and  Archbishop  Newcomers  Note. 

5  John  xix.  38—40 ;  xi.  44.  xx.  6,  7.  6  Acta  ii.  1. 14.  Ac. 
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torn  and  death,  gave  their  attestation  to  the  facts.  The  very  anxi- 
et/ of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  prevent  the  removal  of  di0 
body  of  Jesus,  undesi^edly  drew  from  them  a  dear  proof  that  they 
themselves  were  convinced  of  his  actual  decease.  While  his  body 
was  m  the  sepulchre,  <  they  said  to  Pilate,  Sir,  we  rememb^  that^at 
deceive  said,  whUe  he  toas  yet  aUve,  after  tlvee  days  I  will  rise 
agaio.'^  This  implies  their  fiill  persuasion  that  he  was  really  not 
altre  when  they  spake  the  words.  Their  askine  a  guard  to  prevent 
the  disciples  from  stealing  the  corpse,  and  from  deceiving  the  people, 
by  preteading  that  he  was  risen  from  ihedead^  does  also  involve  their 
being  coDvioced  that  be  was  then  truly  dead. 

Farther ;  upon  the  same  grounds  that  we  believe  antient  historjr  in 
general,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubtmg,  but  that  the  body  oi  Je- 
sus was  deposited  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken 
from  die  cross,  in  a  j^rivate  sepukhre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  hewn 
out  of  a  rock,^  in  which  np  corpse  had  ever  b«en  laid  before.^  Nor 
is  there  any  ground  for  doubting,  but  that  a  great  stone  was  rolled  to 
the  mouth  otthe  sepulchre  f  that  this  stone  was  sealed  by  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees,  who  would  of  course  first  see  that  the  body  was 
there,  else  this  precaution  would  have  been  useless ;  and  that  at  dieir 
request,  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers,^  as  large  as  they  chose,  was  placed 
before  the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  being  removed. 

Notwithstandmg  these  precauticMis,  however,  early  on  the  mcHiiing 
of  d)e  first  day  of  the  week  foUowbg,  the  body  was  misang,  and  nei- 
ther the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  nor  the  chief  priests,  nor  the 
Pharisees,  could  ever  produce  it.  Yet  none  of  the  watch  deserted 
their  post  while  it  was  in  tlie  sepuliJire,nor  was  any  force  used  against 
the  soldiers,  or  soiy  arts  of  persuask>o  employed,  to  induce  them  to 
t^e  it  away,  or  to  permit  any  other  person  to  remove  it. 

The  question  then  is,  how  it  came  to  be  removed  ?  Matthew  has 
recordecf  the  account  which  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Je» 
Au,  and  the  disinterested  heathen  military  guard,  give  of  this.  Let' 
OS  examine  these,  that  we  may  see  which  best  deserves  our  credit. 

Early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  the  watch  came  into 
the  city,  and  showed  unto  the  chief  priests  dl  the  things  that  were 
dftie ;  namely,  the  earthquake,  the  angel  rolling  back  the  stone  firom 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  be.  that  the  c||^ef  priests  applied  to  Pilate^ 

iMatt.x3nriL63— €6. 

I  Matt.  zzvu.  ^.  Mark  xr.  46.  Luke  xzIt.  63.  John  zix.  41. 

'Matt.zxvii.59,60.    John  xix.  41,  43. 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  60^66. 
^  Matthew  ^xxYii.  G2.)  says  that  this  application  was  made  on  the  next  dav  that 
foOomed  the  day  of  the  preparationy  that  is,  on  the  Saturday.  Tfaon^h  this  looka, 
>t  the  fim  view,  as  if  the  sepulchre  had  remained  one  whole  niffht  without  a 
fttud,  yet  that  was  not  the  ease.  "  The  efaief  priests  went  to  Pikte  as  soon  as 
^e  sua  was  set  on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  preparation  and  crucifixion ;  for  then 
be^aa  the  foUowing  day  or  Satur^,  as  tte  Jews  alwajs  began  to  reckon  their 
day  from  the  preceding  evening.  They  had  a  guard,  therefore,  as  soon  as  they 
poaaiUy  could  after  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  ;  and  one  cannot  help 
"  ~"  '~  [  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  so  disposing  events,  that  the  extreme  sax- 


'^J  of  4ese  men,  to  prevent  coUusion,  should  be  the  means  of  adding  aixvir  tuu^ 
ctptumabU  wUh€9S€S  (the  number  of  the  Roman  soUiers  4m  guard)  to  thetruuioi 
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the  Roman  governor  fcNr  a  watch  to  secure  the  sepiddire)  lest  fab  dis- 
ciples should  steal  him  away ;  and  that  thej  sealed  the  stone  (proba- 
bly with  the  governor's  seal),  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  being  cor- 
rupted, so  as  to  permit  the  theft. 

By  thk  guard  of  sixty  Roman  soldiers  was  the  sepidchre watched; 
and,  notwiAstanding  all  the  precautions  thus  carefully  taken,  the  body 
was  missing  early  on  tlie  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  foDowiiig 
week.  In  this  great  fact  both  the  Jewish  council  and  the  apostles 
perfectly  agree :  this  cannot  be  questioned.  Tlie  council  would  other- 
wise have  certainly  produced  it,  and  thus  detected,  the  falsehood  of 
the  apostle's  declaratian,  that  Christ  wa5  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
prevented  it  from  gaining  credit  among  the  Jews.  On  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  some  of  the  soldiers  went  and  related  it  to  the  chief 
priests,  who  bribed  them  largely,  promi^g  to  secure  their  persons 
from  danger,  in  case  the  governor  should  hear  of  their  taking  the  mo- 
ney, and  charged  them  to  affirm,  that  Christ's  disciples  stole  hbbody 
away  while  thev  were  sleeping.  So  they  took  the  money^  and  did  as 
they  were  taught :  and  this  sayings  or  report,  Matthew  adds,  is  com- 
monly reported  among  the  Jews  to  this  day}  This  flight  of  the  sol- 
diers, their  declaration  to  the  high  priests  and  elders,  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  latter,  the  detection  and  publication  by  the  apostles  of 
dieir  colki^on  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  silence  of  the  Jews  oq  diat 
subject,  viho  never  attempted  to  refute  or  to  contradict  the  declara- 
tions of  the  apostles,  —  are  all  strong  evidences  of  the  reality  and  truth 
of  his  resurrection.  Had  the  report,  that  his  disciples  stole  the  body, 
been  true,  Matthew  would  not  have  dared  to  have  published  in  Ju- 
dsa,  so  so(Hi  after  the  event  as  he  did,  —  (when  many  persons  who 
bad  been  ^ectatorsof  the  crucifixion  and  death  of  Christ,  must  have 
been  alive,  «nd  who  would  unquestionably  have  contradicted  turn  if  he 
had  asserted  a  falsehood,)  — that  the  chief  priests  bribed  the  soldiers 
to  propagate  it ;  as  this  would  have  exposed  himself  to  their  bdigna- 
tion  and  to  punishment,  which  they  would  the  more  willingly  have  in- 
flicted, because  he  had  been  in  the  odious  office  of  a  Roman  tax-ga- 
therer, which  he  resigned  to  follow  Jesus.  The  ^ory  of  stealing  the 
body  appears  from  this  account  to  have  been  so  evidently  fake,  that 
Matthew,  though  he  faithfully  records  die  report,  does  not  say  a  syl- 
lable to  refute  it.  He  leav^  the  falsity  of  it  to  be  manifested  by  well- 
known  facts.  Had  the  disciples  really  stolen  tlie  body,  and  iDrented 
the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  they  never  would  have 
represented  themselves  as  giving  up  all  hopes  of  his  rising  again  wlien 
he  was  dead,  and  as  being  backward  to  believe  in  his  resurrection 
after  they  said  it  took  place.  (John  xx.  9,  10.)  Nor  would  they  in 
the  same  memoirs  have  described  the  chief  priests  as  manifesting 
their  fears  and  apprehensions  that  it  possibly  might  come  to  pass,  by 

the  resurrection,  and  of  establishing  the  reality  of  it  beyond  all  power  of  contraiiic* 
tion."    Bp.  Porteos's  Lectures  onMatthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

1  Matt,  x^viii-  4, 11—15.  Justin  Martyr  (who  flourished  chiefly  between  i.  n 
140  and  164  or  167),  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  also  relates  that  the 
■ynafogae  of  Jerusalem  sent  out  persons  in  every  direction,  to  promurate  a  report 
uniltf  to  that  above  related  by  Matthew.  *      tr  tr^ 
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the  eitraordinary  guard  they  provided  to  prevent  any  deception.  If 
tins  tfaeft  had  b^n  perpetrated,  the  partners  in  the  fraud  would  never 
hare  dwelt  so  much  as  they  have  done  upon  the  women  going  more 
than  once  to  the  sepulchre,  to  look  for  the  foody.  There  would  have 
been  no  thne  to  have  taken  off  the  bandages,  nor  to  have  wrapped  up 
thenapkio,  and  to  have  laid  it  in  a  place  by  itself,  separate  from  the 
other  linen,  (v.  6,  7.)  These  circumstances,  therefore,  would  never 
have  fonned  a  part  of  the  narrative.  Nor  would  it  have  been  record- 
ed of  Mary,  that  she  said  to  Peter  and  John,  they  have  taken  awat 
Ae  Lord  out  of  the  sepvlehrey  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
hm,  (John  XX.  2.)  A  few  additional  considerations  will  suffice  to  show 
die  &lsehood  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  chief  priests.^ 

On  the  one  hand,  consider  the  terror  of  the  timid  disciples  and 
the  pauci^  of  their  number.  They  knew  that  a  Roman  guard  was 
placed  at  the  sepulchre.  They  themselves  were  few,  friendless,  and 
discouraged,  in  hourly  expectauon  of  being  arrested  and  put  to  death 
as  followers  of  Christ,  and  voluntarily  confined  to  a  solitary  chamber, 
for  fear  of  being  either  crucified  or  stoned.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
trast the  authority  of  Pilate  and  of  the  sanhedrin  or  council,  the  great 
danger  attending  such  an  enterprise  as  the  stealing  of  Christ's  body, 
and  the  moral  inipossibQity  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt.  For 
die  KOion  was  tiiat  of  tlie  great  annual  Festival,  the  passover,  when 
die  city  of  Jerusalem  was  full, — on  such  occasions  containing  more 
dian  a  million  of  people,  many  of  whom  probably  passed  the  whole 
Right  (as  Jesiis  and  his  disciples  had  done)  in  the  open  au*.  It  was 
4e time  of  ihe  full  moon;  the  night,  consequendy,  was  very  light. 
The  sepulchre^  too,  was  just  without  die  walls  of  the  city,  and  there- 
fore was  exposed  to  continual  inspection.  All  these  circumstances 
combbe  to  render  such  a  falsehood  as  that  which  was  imposed  upon 
die  Jews,  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  For,  in  the  first  place,  how 
<^uld  a  body  of  men  who  had  just  before  fled  from  a  amilar  guard, 
notvriths^ding  their  master  was  present  with  them,  venture  to  at- 
tack a  band  of  si^ty  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
body  of  Christ  from  Uie  sepulchre  f  How,  especially,  could  they 
make  this  attempt,  when  they  had  nodiing  to  gam,  and  when  they 
must  become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Roman  government,— 
^d,  if  they  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers^  were  ex- 
posed to  this  evil  m  a  much  more  terrible  form  ?  —  2.  b  it  probable 
that  so  many  men,  as  composed  the  guard,  would  aU  fall  asleep  in  the 
open  air  at  oncef  —  3.  Since  Pilate  permitted  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  to  make  the  sepulchre  as  sure  as  they  could,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
65.)  they  would  certainly  make  it  completely  so.  Roman  soldiers 
^ere  used  to  watch.  Death  was  the  punishment  for  sleeping  on 
guard.  This  watch  was  for  only  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  early 
in  the  morning,  so  that  they  might  have  slept  before.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed, then,  that  they  were  all  asleep  together  ?     What  could  a  few 

,  *  The  eoipel  of  Mattbew.  it  b  generSy  agreed,  was  written  a.  d.  37  or  ^j  *  J** 
«,  only  iSi  Vr  fire  years  after  the  returrection  of  Chriat,  at  which  tune  mnltitnaea 
were  hvM  wim  wnnlil  dnubaeM  have  refuted  his  ftatemenl  if  they  ccum. 
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poor  fishermen  do  against  a  wcU-disctplined  and  well-anned  mjfitaiy 
force?—- 4.  Cbtikl  diey  be  so  soundly  asleep, as  not  to  awake  whfa  all 
the  noise  which  must  necessarily  be  made  by  removing  the  great 
stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  and  takmg  away  the  body  ?— 
5.  Are  the  appearances  of  composure  and  regidaritif  found  io  the 
emp^  tomb^  at  all  suitable  with  the  huny  and  trepidation  of  thieves, 
when  an  armed  guard  too  is  at  hand,  stealing  in  a  moonli^  night? 
— »6.  Is  it  at  an  likely  that  the  timid  disciples  could  have  sufficient 
time  to  do  all  this,  without  being  perceived  by  any  person  f  How 
could  soldiers,  armed  and  on  guard,  sufier  themselves  to  be  over- 
reached by  a  few  timorous  people? -^7.  Either  the  scMierswere 
awake  or  asleep :  if  they  were  awake,  why  should  they  sufier  the 
boi4y  to  be  taken  away  ?  If  asleep,  how  did  they  know,  or  how  could 
ihej  know,  that  the  msciples  of  Christ  had  taken  it  awayf — ^Wbj 
did  not  the  sanhedrin,  for  their  own  honour,  and  the  respect  they 
bare  to  the  truth,  put  all  those  soldiers  to  the  question  ?  And  if  that 
thought  did  not  at  first  suggest  itself  to  them,  is  it  not  natural  to  think 
that  they  would  have  done  it,  vrfien  soon  alter  they  found  all  Jerusa- 
lem incUned  to  belie%'e  in  that  crucified  man ;  and  that  about  six  thou- 
sand persons  had  ahready  believed  m  him  in  one  day,  and  that  onlj 
fifiy  (fays  after  his  death  ?  Doubtless  the  soldiers  who  watched  tlie 
aepulclire  were  still  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  sanhedrin  retained  the  same 
power  and  authority  which  they  had  before.  It  highly  concerned 
them  to  punish  the  negligence  oi  those  soldiers,  or  make  them  confess 
the  secret  of  thw  perfidy,  and  who  it  was  that  suborned  them,  both  to 
justify  their  own  procedure,  and  also  to  prevent  the  total  defectioo 
fixHn  Judaism  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  had  already  joined 
the  disciples  of  that  pretended  impostor.  But  this  is  not  aD.  When, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  is,  fifty  days  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  apostles  showed  themselves  in  the  city  of  Jeru^em,  and 
there  testified  that  they  had  seen  him  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that, 
after  he  had  repeatedly  appeared  to  them  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
he  had  poured  out  upon  them  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
—why  did  not  the  sanhedrin  (who  were  so  highly  concerned  to  (&- 
cover  the  persons  who  had  taken  away  Christ's  body,)  apprehend  the 
aposdes,  and  make  them  confess  how  all  things  had  happened  ?  Whj 
did  they  not  confront  them  with  the  watch  ?  Why  did  they  not  im- 
prison Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  those  men,  till  they  had  made  them 
confess  what  was  become  of  that  body,  as  also  every  oth^  circum- 
stance of  their  imposture  ? 

How  unlikely  is  it  that,  if  the  disciples  liad  come  by  night  and  had 

1  Then  Cometh  Simon  Peter  following  Am,  and  went  Into  the  sepmlehrCt  omd  teetk 
the  LIVEN  CLOTHES  LIE,  and  the  napkin  that  was  abotU  his  head,  not  lying  witk  the 
linen  clothes ,  hut  wrapped  togrther  in  a  place  it  iTsstr.  John  n.  6,  7.  Thi* 
artless  relation  of  the  evangelist  amounts  of  itself  to  an  ample  confutation  of  tlis 
idle  calomny  above  noticed,  that  the  disciples  came  and  stole  the  body  of  Cbriit. 
The  historian  does  not  dwell  on  the  circumstance,  as  if  it  were  mentioned  with  a 
direet  view  of  answeringf  some  objection,  ^  as  a  forger  wonld  have  done.  Hs  de- 
fivers  it  with  afl  the  simplicity  of  an  nnso^Mcting  relator  of  truth ;  and  it  there- 
fore carries  with  it  far  more  weight  of  evidence,  Sian  a  multiplieily  of  reasons  twi 
the  moit  Moored  explanation.  Wakefield's  lateraal  Evidenbes^Cariitiiauty,  p.  ^ 
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stokn  away  the  body  of  Christ,  they  durst  have  showed  themselves, 
and  appeared  in  pubKc,  nay,  immediately  confessed  that  they  were 
his  disciples  ?  It  is  much  more  credible  diat  they  would  have  hidden 
themselyes  after  such  an  action ;  and  that  if  they  preached  at  all,  it 
would  have  been  to  people  more  remote,  and  not  in  Jerusalem,  die 
very  place  where  those  events  had  happened,  nor  in  the  presence  of 
that  very  sanhedrin,  of  whom  they  were  so  much  afraid,  and  whom 
chef  had  so  much  offended.  Once  more,  Why  did  not  the  sanhedrin 
have  recourse  to  the  methods  ordinarily  employed  to  discover  crimi- 
nab?  Thcv  were  very  ready  by  menaces,  torments,  and  persecu- 
tions, to  obuffe  the  apostles  not  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  they  never  accused  them  of  having  stolen  the  body  of 
their  master,  while  the  watch  slept.  On  that  mvestigation  they  dtmst 
oot  enter,  because  they  well  knew  what  the  soldiers  had  told  them» 
and  it  was  that  very  thing  which  made  them  so  apprehensive.  If 
there  had  been  any  suspicion  that  his  disciples  were  m  possession  of 
the  dead  body,  these  rulers,  for  their  own  credit,  would  have  impri-* 
KRied  them,  and  used  means  to  recover  it,  which  would  have  quash- 
f'd  the  report  of  his  resurrection  for  ever. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  informed 
that  the  sanhedrin  caused  thei.  apostles  to  be  brought  before  them  for 
preachmg.  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and 
fi)r  affinnmg,  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead.  Had  they  be- 
lieved, that  the  apostles  stole  away  the  body  of  Christy  they  would 
DOW  certainly  have  charged  them  with  this  gross  fraud,  this  direct  re- 
bellion against  the  Roman  and  Jewish  governments ;  and  unless  they 
could  have  cleared  themselves  of  the  crime,  would  have  punished 
them  for  it  with,  at  least,  due  severity.  Such  punishment  would  not 
only  have  been  just ;  but  it  had  now  become  necessary  for  the  sanhe* 
<hin  to  inflict  it,  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputation.  They  had 
originated  the  story ;  and  were  now  under  the  strongest  inducements 
to  sapport  it.  Yet  they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject ;  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  commanding  them  to  preach  no  more  in  the 
name  of  Christ. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
aposdes  was  brought  before  them  asain,  for  continuing  to  preach,  in 
oppo^on  to  this  command.  On  this  occasion,  also,  they  maintained 
a  profound  silence  concerning  the  theft,  which  they  had  originally  at- 
tributed to  the  aposdes ;  but  charged  them  with  disobedience  to  their 
former  injuncdons.  In  this  charge  are  contained  the  following  re- 
markable words:  Did  we  not  s&aitly  command  vouj  that  ye 
fhotdd  not  teach  in  this  name  9  and  behold^  ye  have  fiued  Jerusalam 
<nU  your  doGtrinCj  and  intend  to  bring  this  man^s  blood  upon  us* 
(Acts  V.  28.)  To  bring  the  blood  of  one  person  upon  another^  is  a 
phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible.  In  fifteen^  different  in** 
stances,  in  which  we  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meanmg;  viz* 
to  brn^  the  gtdlt  of  contributing  to  the  death  of  a  person,  or  the  guilt 

^}  Lev.  IX.  ».  11. 13. 16.27.    Dent.  xU.  10. ;  xxii.  8.    2  Sam.  i.  16. ;  ^:.,^l  * 
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of  murder^  up(m  another  person.  When  it  is  said,  His  blood  shall  It 
upon  his  own  heady  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  the  guilt  of  his  death 
shall  be  upon  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  sanhedrin  accuse  the 
apostles  of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  them^  thej 
accuse  them  of  an  intention  to  bring  upon  them  the  guilt  of  shedding 
his  blood  :  this  being  the  only  meaning  of  such  pliraseology  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Should  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man  concerning  this 
interpretation,  it  may  be  setded,  beyond  all  question,  by  recurring  to 
the  following  passage.  In  Matthew  xxvii.  24,  25.  we  are  told,  diat 
when  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing  towards  releasing 
Christ  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude^  iay- 
ingy  lam  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person^  see  ye  to  it;  and 
that  then  all  the  pet^le  answered^  and  saidy  His  blood  be  on  us,  and 
en  our  children.  The  meaning  of  tlie  phraseology  in  thb  passage 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable,  that,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  sanhedrin  being  made  so  soon  after  this  imprecation  to  tlie 
aposdes,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion, 
which  so  naturally  called  it  up  to  view,  the  sanhedrin  referred  to  it 
direcdy. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  a  false  prophet, 
an  impostor,  and,  of  course,  a  blasphemer ;  because  he  asserted  lum- 
self  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a  bla^hemer  die 
law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  sanhedrin  were  the  very  per- 
sons to  whom  the  business  of  trying  and  condenming  him  was  com- 
mitted by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  accomplish  his  death.  If 
therefore,  his  body  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  there  was  no  guilt 
in  shedding  his  blood,  but  the  mere  performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His 
blood,  that  is,  the  guilt  of  shedding  it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  tiie 
sanhedrin ;  nor,  to  use  their  language,  be  brought  upon  tliem  by  the 
apostles,  nor  by  any  others.  All  diis  the  sanhedrin  perfectly  knew; 
and,  tlierefore,  had  they  not  believed  liim  to  have  risen  uom  the 
dead,  they  could  never  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the 
aposdes  boldly  declared  to  the  sanhedrin,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
tliat  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Yet  die  sanhedrm  not  only 
did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  having  stolen  his  body,  but 
did  not  contradict,  nor  even  conunent  on,  die  declaration.  This  could 
not  possibly  have  happened  through  mattenrion.  Both  the  sanhedrin 
and  the  aposdes  completely  knew,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
the  point  on  which  his  cause  and  their  opposition  to  it  entirely  tumed. 
It  was  the  great  and  serious  controversy  between  the  contend^g  par- 
ties ;  and  yet,  though  direcdy  asserted  to  their  faces  by  the  aposdes, 
the  sanhedrin  did  not  even  utter  a  syllable  on  the  subject^  Had  they 
believed  their  own  story,  they  would  eitiier  have  punished  the  apostles 
with  death  as- rebels  against  the  Jewish  and  Roman  goviemments,  or 
else  they  would  have  confined  tbem  as  lunatics.^ 

1  Dwieht'B  System  of  Theoloirv.  vol.  ii.  do.  537^-539. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
fmisbed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ,  that  they 
were  convinced  he  was  actually  risen  from  the  dead :  and  yet  it  has 
been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  opposers  of  revelation,  as  an  objectioa 
to  tiie  credibUity  of  Christ's  resurrection,  that  he  did  not  show  him* 
self  after  his  death  to  the  chief  priests  and  Jews.  Various  reasons, 
however,  may  be  satisfactorily  assigned,  why  it  was  not  proper  that 
\t  shoaJd  be  so.  In  the  first  place,  when  die  cruel  and  inveterate 
malice,  which  they  had  evinced  towards  Jesus,  is  considered,  as  well 
as  the  force  of  their  prejudices,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
have  submitted  to  the  evidence.  They  had  attributed  his  miracles  to 
the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  of 
which  they  had  full  information,  only  stimulated  them  to  attempt  to 
destroy  him.  Instead  of  being  wrought  upon,  by  the  testimonv  ot  the 
soldiers,  they  endeavoured  to  stifle  it.  Besides,  if  Jesus  had  shown 
himself  to  them  after  his  passion,  and  they  had  pretended  that  it  was 
a  spectre  or  delusion,  and  had  still  continued  to  refuse  to  acknowledge 
him,  it  would  have  been  urged  as  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
reality  of  his  resurrection.  But,  secondly,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
Jesus  bad  not  only  appeared  to  them  after  his  resurrection,  but  tliat 
they  themselves  had  acknowledged  its  truth  and  reality,  and  had  own- 
ed  him  for  their  Messiah,  and  had  brought  the  Jewish  nation  into  tl)e 
same  belief ;  —  can  it  be  imagined  that  those  who  now  make  the  above 
objection,  would  be  satisfied  f  It  is  most  probable  that  the  tesdraony 
of  the  priests  and  rulers,  in  such  case,  would  have  been  represented 
as  a  proof  that  the  whole  was  artifice  and  imposture,  and  that  they 
were  influenced  by  some  polidcal  motive.  Their  testimony,  moreo- 
ver,—if  truth  had  extorted  it  from  them,  and  if  diey  had  possessed 
honesty  and  resolution  sufficient  to  avow  it,  — would  have  been  liable 
to  suspicion.  For  it  would  have  been  the  testimony  of  men,  whose 
nu'ods  must  have  been  oppressed  and  terrified  by  a  consciousness  of 
their  giiilt:  and  it  mighi  liave  been  said,  that  they  were  haunted- by 
ghosts  and  spectres,  and  that  dieir  imagination  converted  a  phantom 
into  the  real  person  of  him,  whom  they  had  deposed  to  public  deri- 
90Q,  and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death.  Their  testimony  would 
hare  gained  litde  credit  with  men  of  their  own  rank  and  station,  and 
of  principles  and  characters  similar  to  their  own.  It  would  have  died 
with  themselves,  and  produced  no  effect  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
own  acquaintance,  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  And,  in  the  third 
ploce,  the  character  and  religion  of  Christ  might  have  been  very  ma- 
terially injured  by  his  appearance  to  die  Jewish  priests  and  rulers, 
after  his  resurrection.  They  had  no  right  to  expect  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence. No  good  purpose  could  be  answered  by  it :  on  the  contrary, 
it  raiglit  have  been  very  detrimental  in  its  effects.  If  they  had  re- 
njained  unconvinced,  which  most  probably  might  have  been  die  case, 
4e  fact  would  have  been  questioned.  The  multitude  would  have 
become  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  in  their  mcredulity;  and  they 
would  have  pleaded  the  authority  of  dieir  superiors  m  station  and 
office,  as  ^  apotogy  for  neglecting  inquiry,  and  rejecting  die  means 
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of  conviction*  If  the^  had  been  convinced,  without  bonestj  and  reso- 
lution to  declare  the  truth,  the  fact  would  still  have  been  considered 
as  doubtful  or  of  no  great  importance.  But  if  with  thdr  conviction 
they  connected  the  public  avowal  of  its  truth,  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
incurred  the  charge  of  being  an  impostor,  and  his  religion  of  being  a 
fraud.  Loud  would  have  been  the  clamour  of  a  combmation.  Suspi- 
cioo  would  have  attached  itself  to  the  evidence  of  men,  who  had  xhe 
care  of  his  sepulchre,  who  appointed  the  guard  and  sealed  the  stone 
that  secured  it,  and  who  could  easily  have  propagated  a  report  which 
would  have  gained  credit  with  the  servile  multitude.  Christiaiiity 
would  have  been  represented,  by  persons  who  are  prone  to  ascribe 
an  religion  to  state  policy,  as  a  contrivance  of  the  priests  and  magi- 
strates of  Judaea,  to  answer  some  purpose  of  worldly  emolument  or 
ambition.  Its  prc^ess  and  prevalence  would  have  been  attributed  to 
the  secular  influence  of  its  advocates  :  and  it  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  that  most  distinguishing  and  satisfactory  evidence,  which  it 
now  possesses ;  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  God,  and  owed  its  suc- 
cess to  the  signal  interposition  of  divine  power.  But  the  inveterate 
opposition  of  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  to  the  cause,  and  their  rio- 
lent  persecution  of  the  Ciu'istians,  removed  all  suspicion  of  priestcrafi 
and  political  design.  If  the  disciples  had  agreed  to  impose  upon  the 
vrorld  in  this  afiair,  conmion  sense  would  have  directed  them,  first  to 
spread  the  leport  that  Jesus  Christ  was  risen  from  the  grave,  and  then 
to  employ  an  bdividual  whom  they  could  trust,  to  personate  him,  and 
to  appear  before  the  multitude  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
would  not  endanger  a  discovery :  as,  however,  Christ  never  appeared  to 
the  multitude  met  his  resurrection,  this  removed  all  suspicion  that  die 
disciples  had  contrived  a  scheme  for  deceiving  the  people. 

These  considerations  ^ow  that  Christ's  appearance^  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  only  to  a  competent  number  of  ipitnessesj  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him  before  his  decease,  is  a  circumstance  highl; 
calculated  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  resurrection  to  posterity. 

3.  The  character  of  the  apostles  also  proves  die  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ ;  and  there  are  ten  considerations,  which  give  dieir 
evidence  sufficient  weight.  Observe  the  condition  and  tiie  number 
of  these  witnesses,  their  incredulity,  and  slowness  in  believing  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  — the  moral  impossibility  of  their  succeeding  in 
imposing  upon  others, — the  facts  which  they  themselves  avow,— ■ 
the  agreement  of  their  evidence,  —  the  trtbunab  before  which  diey 
stood,  —  the  time  when  this  evidence  was  given, — the  place  vfhere 
they  bore  their  testimony  to  the  resurrection,  and  their  motives  for 
doing  so. 

(1.)  Consider  the  condition  of  these  witnesses. 

Had  they  been  men  of  opul^ce  and  credit  in  the  world,  we  might 
have  thought  that  their  reputation  gave  currency  to  the  fable,  i^ 
they  had  been  learned  and  eloquent  men,  we  might  have  imagioed 
that  the  style,  in  which  they  had  told  the  tale,  had  sootlied  the  souls 
of  the  people  into  a  belief  of  it.  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  was  the 
fact :  for  the  apostles  were  the  lowest  of  mankind,  without  reputation 
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to  impose  up<m  the  people*  without  authority  to  compel,  and  with- 
out licliefl  to  reward.  They  were  also  mean,  despised,  and  unlearn- 
ed men,  and  consequently  very  unequal  to  the  tad(  of  imposing  upon 
others.  When  all  these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  that  persons  of  this  character  could  succeed 

(2.)  Consider  the  numbkr  of  these  witnessesj  and  oho  of  the  ac- 
tnd  afpearances  of  Jesus  Christ j  whieh  number  was  more  thansuffi-' 
dent  to  establish  any  fact. 

By  seven  different  credible  authors,  viz.  the  apostles,  Matthew, 
John,  Paul,  Peter,  and  James,  and  the  evangelists,  Luke  and  Mark 
—not  fewer  than  eleven  distinct  appearances  of  Christ  after  his  re* 
^urrection,  and  previously  to  his  resurrection,  namely, 

1.  To  Msry  Magdalen  alone  (Mark  xvi.  9.)  who  saw  Jesus  standing.  (John  xz.  14.) 

2.  To  the  women  who  were  returning  from  the  sepulchre  to  announce  his  re- 
mrxection  to  the  disciples.  '^  Behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail !  and  they 
wae  and  held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  him."    (Matt,  zxvii.  9, 10.) 

3.  To  Simon  Peter  alone.    (Luke  xxiv.  34.) 

4.  To  the  two  disciples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  with  whom  he  conversed 
3Jid  brake  bread,  and  then  made  hun^f  known  to  them.    (Luke  zziv.  13 — 81.) 

5.  To  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  excepting  Thomas,  who  was  absent.  (John  xx. 

6.  Eight  days  afterwards  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  being  present.    (John  xx.  26 

7.  At  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  seven  of  his  disciples  were  fishing,  with  whom 
he  tfe/ood.    (John  xxi.  1—15.) 

8.  To  the  eleven  apostles,  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had  appointed 
to  meet  them.    (Matt,  xxviii.  16, 17.) 

9.  '*  After  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once."  (1  Cor.  zv.  6.) 

10.  "  After  that  he  was  seen  of  James."    (1  Cor.  xv.  7.) 

H.  And  lastly,  by  all  the  apostles  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  on  Mount  Olivet,  on  the  day 
of  bis  ascension  into  heaven.    (Luke  xxiv.  51.    Acts  i.  9.) 

On  these  various  appearances,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Christ 
was  seen  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  —  early  in  the  morning,  by 
Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other  women,  —  during  the  day,*hj  Peter, 
by  the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  by  the  apostles  at  his 
ascension,  and  by  Stephen,  —  and  in  the  evening  by  the  ten  apostles, 
and  by  Cleopas  and  his  companion,  —  so  that  they  could  not  be  pos* 
'^ibly  mistaken  as  to  tlie  reaUty  of  his  person.  But  we  no  where 
fcad  that  he  appeared  at  midnight,  when  the  senses  and  imagination 
niight  be  imposed  upon.  Further,  the  several  distances  of  time  and 
piace  at  wliich  Jesus  showed  himself,  merit  attention.^  His  two  first 
appearances  were  early  in  the  morning  on  which  he  arose.  One  of 
them  was  just  by  the  sepulchre,  the  other  in  the  way  from  it  to  Je«- 
nisalera.  The  third  on  some  part  of  the  same  day.  The  fourth  in 
the  evening  of  it,  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  and  in  a  house  in  that  vil- 
lage, which  was  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem* 
The  fifth,  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  later  hour  of  the  same  evening.  The 
nxth,  a  week  after,  at  the  same  city.  The  seventh,  about  sixty  milea 
from  it,  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  time  and  place  at  which  he  was 
^enby  James  are  not  recorded.  A  ninth  appearance  was  in  som? 
other  part  of  Galilee.  Forty  days  after  his  resurrection  he  again  met 
the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and  led  them  out  to  Bethany*  that  they 
n»ight  see  him  go  up  to  the  Father.  A  few  years  after  this  Stephen 
saw  him ;  (Acts  vii.  65,  66.  69,  60.)  and  in  about  a  year  from  that 
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time  he  appeared  to  Paul,  near  Damascus,  (Aets  ix.&---0. 1  Cor.xr. 
8 ;  iz*  1.)  to  whom  he  communicated  his  Gospel  by  immediate  reve- 
lation. (GaL  i.  11— 20.)^ 

The  different  kinds  of  conrersation  and  intercourse  which  Jesus 
held  with  the  different  persons  to  whom  he  showed  himself,  have 
great  propriety,  and  increase  the  evidence  of  his  resurrection.  As 
the  apostles  were  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ  to  the  whole  world,  his 
appearances,  conversations,  and  actions,  aAer  his  resurrection,  are 
well  adapted  to  excite  their  attention,  gradually  to  diminish  and  at 
length  to  remore  their  surprise ;  and  thus  to  fit  their  minds  for  at- 
tending  with  calmness  and  impartiality  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact, 
and  to  afford  them  the  strongest  and  most  undoubted  proofs  of  it. 
The  women,  by  seeing  that  the  body  was  not  in  the  sepulchre,  (John 
XX.  2.)  and  being  told  by  the  angel  that  he  was  alive,  ^Luke  xxi?.  4 
— 10.)  would,  of  course,  be  rather  in  expectation  of  seeing  him, 
though  with  a  mixture  of  fear. 

At  his  first  appearance  he  permitted  himself  to  be  seen  by  Mary 
Magdalen ;  not  to  be  touched.  But  he  sent  her  to  prepare  the  apos- 
tles for  beholding  him  alive  again,  (John  xx.  11 — 18. ;  Mark  xvi.  9, 
10.)  by  telling  them  that  he  should  ascend  to  the  Father.  This  re- 
port encouraeed  Peter  and  John  to  run  to  the  sepulchre,  where  see- 
ing only  the  linen  cloths  and  the  napkin,  they  returned,  wondering 
at  what  had  passed,  perplexed  how  to  account  for  it  (Luke  xxiv.  12. 
John  XX.  6 — 10.) ;  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  to  attend  to  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  yet  not  to  receive  it  unless  it  was  valid.  When 
Jesus  showed  himself  to  the  other  Mary,  Joanna,  Salome,  &c.  he 
addressed  them  with  the  usual  salutation,  let  them  take  hold  of  his 
feet  and  pay  him  homage,  bade  them  not  be  afraid,  but  go  and  tell 
his  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  should  see  him. 
(Matt,  xxviu.  9,  10.)  This  was  further  evidence  to  the  apostles,  and 
increased  their  hope  of  seeing  Jesus  themselves.  His  third  appear- 
ance, to  Peter,  would  probably  convince  him,  and  would  be  a  strong 
additional  proof  to  the  other  apostles.  His  walking  to  Emmaus  with 
Cleopas,  and  another  disciple,  and  explaining  to  them  all  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  himself;  going  into  the  village,  and  sitting  at  meat 
with  them  ;  taking  bread,  blessing,  breaking  and  giving  it  to  them ; 
were  such  undoubted  proofs  of  ^s  recovery  to  life  again,  that  the 
two  disciples  could  not  refrain  from  returning  that  very  evening  to 
Jerusalem,  to  report  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  to  the  apostles. 
(Luke  xxiv.  13^35.)  While  they  were  speaking,  Jesus  himself 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  after  asking  them  why  they  doubt- 
ed, bade  them  look  attentively  at  his  hands  and  feet,  and  handle  himi 
that  they  might  be  thoroughly  convinced  he  had  flesh  and  bones,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  spirit  wluch  appeared  to  them.  He  then  ate  fish 
and  honey-comb  before  them.  Having  thus  clearly  demonstrated  to 
them  that  he  was  actually  restored  to  life  again,  he  showed  them 
that  he  fulfilled  the  prophecies  concerning  himself  as  the  Messiah; 
particularly  those  relating  to  his  sufferings,  death  and  resurrection ; 
and  appointed  them  to  be  his  witnesses  to  the  world,  and  preacher^  of 
his  Gospel  to  ail  nations.  ^Luke  xxiv.  33, 36 — 49.  John  xx.  Id— 35.) 

1  Newcomers  Review  of  the  Difficulties  relating  to  Christie  Resurrection,  »»^ 
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Saeli  undoubted  proofs  of  his  real  resurrection  kept  their  minds  in 
the  pfeaang  expectation  of  some  further  manifestations  of  his  divine 
commiBsioo.  All  these  interviews  and  conversations  in  one  day  af- 
forded abundant  matter  for  consideration.  We  are  not  informed, 
therefore,  that  he  was  seen  any  more  till  the  eighth  day  after.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  the  apostles  would  have  leisure  to  revolve  calmly 
the  several  distinct  facts  which  clearly  and  decisively  proved  that  he 
was  tnily  risen  from  the  dead.  Thomas  not  being  present  at  his  in- 
terriew  with  the  other  apostles,  Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  them 
all  on  the  following  first  day  of  the  week.  He  then  submitted  to  a 
re-eiamination,  and  desired  Thomas  to  pat  his  finger  into  the  prints 
of  the  nails,  and  to  thrust  his  hand  ^nto  his  side,  in  the  presence  of 
them  alL  (John  xx.  26 — 20.)  After  this,  it  does  not  appear  that 
aoj  of  the  apo$ths  entertained  the  least  doubt.  Their  obedience  to 
JesQs,  who  commanded  them  to  meet  him  in  Oalilee,  (Matt,  xxviii. 
1&)  then  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  (Acts  L  4.)  and  to  wait  there  for 
the  promise  of  the  Father  (Acts  ii.  4.)  ;  are  decisive  proofs  of  their 
firm  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  This  may  be  one  rea- 
son, why  so  few  subsequent  appearances  of  our  Lord  are  particularly 
mentioned.  The  free  and  varied  mutual  conversation  which  Christ 
held  with  the  seven  disciples  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  after  his 
appearance  to  all  the  eleven  ;  his  eating  again  with  them  ;  his  par- 
ticular queries  and  directions  to  Peter,  and  his  predictions  concern- 
ing him  and  John  (John  xxi.  1 — ^23.),  repeated  some  proofs,  and 
added  others,  to  confirm  and  establish  their  faith.  That  their  fear 
and  surprise  at  his  appearance  to  them  was  now  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  the  repetition  of  it,  is  evident  from  the  strain  of  the  con- 
Tersation  between  Jesus  and  Peter,  which  is  more  easy  than  any 
that  is  recorded  in  the  former  appearances.  James,  also,  having 
•eca  Christ  alone,  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  would  be  an  additional  proof  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  As  each  would  naturally 
conununicate  to  his  brethren  what  he  had  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  to 
convince  him  that  Jesus  was  really  alive  again,  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples in  general  would  be  prepared  for  further  evidence.  A  still 
more  pubtic  appearance  than  any  former  one  if  appointed  by  Christ 
himself  (Matt-  xxviii.  16.)  previous  to  his  death,  (xxvi.  32.)  and  if  it 
actually  took  place  after  that  event,  would  afibrd  this  proof.  Such 
an  appearance  would  give  to  each  an  additional  ground  of  convic- 
tion that  he  could  not  be  deceived,  if  a  far  greater  number  than  had 
w«r  before  seen  Jesus  together  were  present  at  the  time,  and  dis- 
tinctly formed  the  same  idea  with  himself.  In  Galilee,  therefore, 
be  thus  appeared  (1  Cor.  xv.  6.) ;  a  region  in  wliich  he  had  lived 
till  his  thirtieth  year  ;  where  he  had  often  preached,  and  been  seen 
in  public ;  where  he  wrought  his  first,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
other  miracles ;  the  native  country  of  most  of  the  apostles  and  disci- 
ples; where  from  being  best  known  before  his  death,  he  would  be 
the  more  accurately  distinguished  to  be  the  same  person  after  it, 
ftnd  where  any  imposture  would  be  soonest  and  most  easily  detected. 
Here  was  he  actually  seen  alive  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once ;  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  not  dead,  when  Paul,  several 
years  after,  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christian  church  at  Connth. 
When  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  published  his  defence  <» 
Christ's  resurrection  in  that  epistle,  he  declared  to  the  woriu  uiai 
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Jesus  had  appeared  to  these  Jive  hundred  witnesses  at  one  time ;  and 
he  appealed  to  a  namber  of  them  who  were  then  aliTe  for  the  tmtk 
of  his  assertion.  Now  it  is  most  certain,  that  Paul  would  not,  eould 
not,  durst  not,  express  himself  in  that  manner,  if  there  had  not  been 
a  great  number  of  disciples  still  hring,  who  testified  that  thej  had 
seen  Jesus  Christ  after  his  resurrection.  Could  all  those  men  agree 
voluntarily  to  maintain  a  vile  falsehood,  not  only  altogether  unpro- 
fitable, but  also  such  as  involved  them  in  certain  dishonour,  poverty, 
perseciition,  and  death  t  According  to  their  own  principles,  either 
as  Jews  or  Christians,  if  this  testimony,  to  which  they  adhered  to 
the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  had  been  false,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  eternal  misery.  Under  such  circumstances,  these  men 
could  not  have  persevered  in  maintaining  a  false  testimony,  unless 
God  had  wrought  a  miracle  in  human  nature  to  enable  impostors  to 
deceive  the  world. 

(3.)  Consider  their  incredulity  and  slowness  in  bdievtnff  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ. 

This  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  themselves  be  deceir- 
ed  in  that  fact.  In  common  with  their  countrymen,  they  expected 
a  reigning,  and  glorious  Messiah,  who  was  not  only  to  deliver  them 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  but  who  was  also  to  subdue  edl  his  enemies. 
With  him  also  they  themselves  expected  to  conquer  and  reign,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  as  princes  and  nobles  in  the  splen- 
did earthly  court  of  this  temporal  Messiali.  No  expectation  ever 
flattered  the  predominant  passions  of  man  so  powerfully  as  this.  It 
showed  itself  on  every  occasion,  and  adhered  to  them  immoveably 
until  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  for,  just  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  as- 
cension, ten  days  only  before  that  festival,  they  asked  him,  Lord, 
wilt  thini  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?     (Acts  i.  6.) 

It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  believe  that  he  would 
die ;  after  he  had  predicted  his  death  five  or  six  different  times,  Mark 
relates  that  they  understood  not  that  saying*  (ix.  32.)  It  is  equally 
evident,  that  they  did  not  believe  he  would  live  again,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  repeatedly  foretold  his  resurrection.  The  notion  which 
the  Jews  had  of  a  resurrection,  was  only  tliat  of  the  last  day.  (John 
xi.  24.)  There  was  indeed  a  rumour  raised  by  some,  that  John  the 
Baptist  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  afterwards  wrought  those 
miracles  which  were  performed  by  Christ,  under  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  as  Herod's  guilty  fears  led  him  to  believe  :  others  said 
that  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  risen  again.  (Luke  ix.  7,  8. 19.) 
But  both  these  reports  the  disciples  knew  to  be  false,  and  therefore 
had  little  reason,  from  such  groundless  mistakes,  to  enterteun  a  be- 
lief, contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews,  of  an  immediate  re- 
gurrection  of  any  one  from  the  dead.  And  whatever  was  said  of  any 
other  resurrection,  they  considered  as  alluding  only  to  that ;  tktif 
questioned  one  with  another  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean, 
(Mark  ix.  10.) 

The  apostles  and  other  disciples,  therefore,  were  so  far  from  be- 
ing credulous,  or  forward  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
the  dead,  that  they  were  not  only  inquisitive  and  careful  not  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  but  they  were  exceedingly  diffident  and  distrustful.  The 
women  who  went  to  the  sepulchre,  were  so  far  from  expecting  to  &i^ 
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him  risen  from  the  dead,  that  they  carried  with  thein  a  preparation 
ofipices  to  embalm  his  body ;  and  when  they  IVmnd  it  not,  they  were 
greatly  perplexed,  —  not  recollecting  the  words  which  Jesus  had 
spoken  to  them  concerning  the  resurrection,  until  the  two  angels, 
who  stood  by  them  In  shining  garments  had  brought  them  to  their 
remembrance.     (Luke  xxiv.  4--8.)     But  when  they  returned  from 
the  sqwkkre^  and  told  all  these  things  to  the  eleven  cmd  to  all  the  rest, 
tbey  disbelieved   the  testimony  of  the  women,  and  regarded  their 
words  as  idle  tales.^    When  Christ  appeared  to  the  two.  disciples  in 
the  way  to  Emmaus,  he  found  them  sorrowfully  couTersing  on  all 
those  things  which  had  happened  :  and,  on  his  inquiring  the  reason 
of  their  sorrow,  they  gave  him  such  an  account  as  shows  their  de> 
sponding  sentiments  of  their  condition.  Afterwards,  when  these  two 
'\  were  tl^mselves  convinced,  and  tola  the  rest  what  had  happened, 
""  r  believed  they  thetn,    (Luke  xxiv.  13 — 36.  Mark  zvi.  13.)    And 
» immediately  upon  this,  Jestis  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them, 
tkefib^e  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a 
f^piritrimd  he  said  unto  them,   Why  are  ye  troubled,  and  why  do 
fhimgkts  Ansa  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is 
I  myself :  ^ndle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  Jtesh  and  bones,  as 
ye  He  me  ha^»     And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his 
hands  and  hisj^t.     (Luke  xxiv.  36 — 40.)     It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
thepn'ji^  of  the  nails  by  which  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross  was  still 
perfectly  visible  both  in  his  hands  and  feet :  Christ  therefore  appeal- 
ed to  them,  becau^  they  thus  furnished  evidence  that  it  was  he  him" 
idf,  which  no  manVould  counterfeit.     Still  they  believed  not  for  joy, 
ond  wondered.     To  rcunove  this  doubt,  he  further  said  to  them,  Have 
ye  here  any  meat  ?  An^m  answer  to  this  inquiry,  they  gave  him  a 
piue  of  a  broiled  fish  aml^fnf  an  Jtoney-eomb,  And  he  took  it  and  did  eat 
^ere  them,     (41 — 43.)    At  the  end  of  this  proceeding,  and  then 
only,  did  they  entirely  believe  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead.    Af- 
ter all  these  proofs,  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  not  being  with  them 
when  Jesus  had  appeared  to  them,  expressed  his  disbelief  of  his  re- 
surrection when  they  told  him  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord ;  and  said 
^0  than.  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put 
^yfi^^  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand,  into  his  side,  1  ■ 
^iLL  NOT  BELIEVE.    At  the  end  of  eight  days,  when  the  disciples 
Were  assembled  together,  and  Thomas  was  with  them,  Jesus  came  to 
them ;  and,  to  convince  the  unbelieving  apostle,  and  take  away  all 
pretences  of  incredulity  for  the  future,  he  granted  him  the  satisfac- 
tion he  desired.     This  irrefragable  evidence  convinced  Thomas,  who 
immediately  confessed  him  to  be  his  Lord  and  his  God,     (John  xx. 
24^28.) 

The  backwardness  which  the  disciples  manifested  in  believing  the 
resurrection  of  their  master,  and  the  scrupulous  incredulity  of 
Thomas  in  particular,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  their 
temper  and  turn  of  mind,  as  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  their  history 
(which  shows  them  to  have  been  neither  enthusiasts  nor  fanatics,) 
and  on  that  account  probable  from  uniformity  ;  but  they  derive  a  fur- 
ther appearance  of  veracity  to  the  historian,  if  we  consider  that  a  for- 

^  Luke  xxiv.  9. 11.  Other  instances  of  unbelief  in  the  diaciples  majr  be  seen  in 
▼erw  12.  of  the  sune  chapter,  also  in  Mark  xvi.  11.  and  John  xx.  9.  l.». 
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ger  of  the  Gospds  would  have  apprehended  some  detriment  to  bis 
grand  object,  the  resurrection  of  Jestu,  firom  an  indisposition  and 
unwillingness  in  those  who  knew  him  best,  to  acknowledge  their 
Lord  again*  Such  frankness  and  simpKcity  of  narrative  are  striloB^ 
presumptions  (independently  of  the  positive  evidence  already  addue^ 
ed)  of  the  reality  cff  this  capital  event,  which  is  the  comer-stone  of 
Christianity ;  and  indirectly  prove  the  entire  conviction  of  the  apo9> 
ties  themselves,  that  Christ  had  ex|»red  on  the  cross.  All  the  etr* 
cumstances  of  this  part  of  the  Gospel  history  cannot  fail  to  nudie  a 
very  considerable  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  impartial  and  dig* 
coming  reader.  There  is  a  certain  limit  to  which  an  impostor,  aid- 
ed by  ingenuity  and  experience,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
little  danger  of  detection :  but  sn  undeviating  consistency  with  kself, 
and  a  strict  conformity  to  the  maxims  of  experience,  thrcmgh  a  cir- 
eumstantial  history  of  a  great  variety  of  extraordinary  transactions, 
is  beyond  his  ability,  and  only  attainable  by  the  honest  votary  of 
truth.^  —  Thus  the'incredulity  of  the  apostles,  in  the  first  in^-taDce « 
and  their  reluctant,  slow  and  gradual  assent  to  the  belief  of  the  fart 
of  their  master's  resurrection  (which  was  such  as  is  always  yielded 
to  eridence  that  contradicts  prejudices  strongly  imbibed,) concur  to 
prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  being  themselves  deceived 
in  that  fact.  They  beheld  Jesus,  not  once  only,  nor  in  a  transient 
manner,  but  for  fortif  days  together,  and  knew  him  to  be  ali?e  hy 
many  infalUhk  proofs.  They  had  the  testimony  and  assurance  not 
of  one  sense  only,  but  of  all  the  senses.  They  saw  him  with  their 
ejes^  they  heard  him  with  their  ears,  with  their  hands  they  touched 
and  felt  him,  and  they  tasted  of  the  bread  and  fish  which  he  gare 
them  ;  he  ate  and  drank  with  them,  he  conversed  with  them,  he  ex« 
plained  to  them  the  Scriptures,  and  he  wrought  miracles  before 
them  himself.  The  fondest  enthusiast  could  not  be  deceived  in  these 
particulars  :  but  supposing  that  one  man  might  be  deceived,  could 
all  the  apostles  7  —  Could  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  be  de- 
ceived ?  If  in  this  case  they  could  not  be  certain,  there  is  no  cer« 
tainty  of  sense  in  any  case.  And  as  the  apostles  neither  were  nor 
could  be  deceived  themselves,  so  they  neither  did  nor  could  deceive 
others.     For, 

(4.)  Consider  the  moral  impossibilitt  of  their  succeeding  in 
palming  an  impoiition  upon  the  world. 

In  support  of  this  remark,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
known  integrity,  impartiality,  fidelity,  of  the  apostles,  places  them 
beyond  every  reasonable  suspicion  of  intentional  deception.*  But, 
secondly,  if  they  had  testified  falsely  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  it  was  either  with  a  mutual  agreement  or  with- 
out one.  Now  it  could  not  be  without  a  mutual  agreement,  for  an 
error  that  is  not  supported  by  unanimous  consent,  must  necessariiv 
fall  of  itself  to  the  ground.  And  it  would  unavoidably  have  so  hap- 
pened that,  while  one  would  have  affirmed  that  Christ  toas  risen  from 
the  dead,  another  would  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  risen :  one 
-  ■  —  '■  "  . »      . .  ,11,  ...  1  „i,        ^  — 

1  Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  remark  xxx.  d.  106. 
3  See  pp.  132. 133, 13&— 147.  supra,  in  which  tiiia  subject  is  fuOy  ditcusaedf  es- 
pecially in  pp.  146, 147. 
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irouM  ]ia?e  f«d  that  he  appeared  to  many,  and  another  that  he  ap» 
peaied  to  we  only  ;  another,  that  he  appeared  to  no  one :  one  would 
hare  related  the  matter  in  one  way,  another  in  another  way ;  and 
in  ine,  the  most  honest  and  sincere  would  have  acknowledged  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the  affair.  But,  if  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  contrive  this  imposture,  there  must  necessarily  have  been 
several  persons  who  agreed  together,  constantly  and  unanimously, 
to  rei^e  a  matter  of  fact  which  they  knew  to  be  utterly  false  ;  which 
is  a  tlniig  altogether  impossible :  1.  Because  it  is  inconceivable  that 
a  man  should  willingly  expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  punishment-— 
eren  to  death  itself,  — on  purpose  to  testify  a  matter  of  fact  which 
hekoeiirto  be  utterly  false.— 2.  Though,  by  an  unheard-of  prodigy, 
there  should  have  been  one  single  person  so  disposed,  yet  it  is  the 
height  of  extravagance  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  great  number  of 
peraoas  who  suddenly  conceived  and  took  that  dangerous  resolution ; 
especially  those  whose  previous  conduct  had  bf^n  quite  different, 
having  not  only  evinced  a  great  degree  of  caution,  but  also  much 
timidity,  — not  to  say  cowardice, — on  several  other  occasions. 
3L  Although  a  very  great  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed  to- 
lather  to  attest  a  falsehood,  yet  it  is  incredible  that  they  should 
bear  witness  to  it,  who  considered  perfidy  and  lying  as  sins  that 
were  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  salvation :  neither  could  it  be 
supposed  or  expected  of  those  who,  if  they  allowed  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  fiction,  must  also  allow  that  they  had 
followed  a  phantom,  a  chimerical,  imaginary  Messiah ;  and  if  they 
Acknowledged  that  they  had  followed  a  phantom,  they  must  likewise 
confess  their  own  mutual  extravagance. — 4.  Such  a  mutual  concert 
or  agreement  never  could  have  been  so  carried  on,  but  that  some  of 
them,  to  avoid  punishment,  would  have  discovered  the  intrigue  to 
the  Jews,  with  all  its  circumstances ;  it  being  most  certain  that, 
fiioce  Clihst  had  been  so  very  basely  betrayed  in  his  life-time,  it  is 
nH)re  probable  that  he  would  be  so  served  after  his  death.  For  they 
i&ight  have  expected  some  reward  from  him  when  living,  but  they 
could  hope  for  nothing  from  him  after  his  death,  hut  misery  and  tor- 
i&<^nt8,  shame  and  continual  remorse,  for  having  followed  an  impos- 
tor.^ 6.  Lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  very  same  principles 
vhich  had  dissolved  their  mutual  ^(ieli^y,  would  more  probably  break 
off  their  mutttal  treachery.  And  since  their  love  and  affection  for  their 
niaster,  supported  by  the  persuasion  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  could 
not  sustain  that  mutual  fidehty,  which  made  them  say,  no  veiy  long 
^  before.  Let  us  go  also  that  we  may  die  with  him  (John  xi.  16.), 
«>  that  they  fled  and  left  him  wholly  to  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  — 
can  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that,  having  been  undeceived  in  the 
opinion  they  had  entertained  concerning  the  Messiah,  they  should 
yet  (notwithstanding  their  shame,  fear,  and  dejected  condition)  pre- 
*^%  after  unanimously  agree  to  maintain  and  affirm  a  horrible  lie, 
•or  the  express  purpose  of  disgracing  their  nation,  by  laying  an  ima- 
P*^  crime  to  their  charge,  and  persist  in  maintaining  it,  so  that 
»iotone  of  them  should  recant  or  contradict  himself,  but  all  of  them 
8n<Mild  oaanimously  suffer  the  severest  torments,  to  affirm  that  they 
nad  seen  what  they  had  really  never  seen?  It  was,  therefore,  mo- 
rally impossible  that  they  should  attempt,  or  succeed  in  the  attempt, 
to  pahn  an  imposition  on  the  world. 
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(5.)  Observe  the  facts  which  they  themselves  avow* 

Had  thej  been  metaphysical  reasonings,  depending  on  a  chain  of 
principles  and  consequences  ;  — -  had  thej  been  periods  of  chronology 
depending  on  long  and  difficult  calculations  ;  —  had  they  been  dis- 
tant events,  which  could  only  have  been  known  by  the  relations  of 
others ;  —  in  such  cases  their  reasonings  might  have  been  suspected: 
but  they  are  facts  which  are  in  question,  real  facts  which  the  wit- 
nesses declared  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  at  different  places, 
and  at  several  times.  Had  they  seen  Jesus  Christ  1  Had  they 
touched  him  1  Had  they  sat  at  table  with  him,  and  eaten  with  him? 
Had  they  conversed  with  him  ?  All  these  are  questions  of  fact:  it 
was  impossible  they  could  have  been  deceived  in  them. 

(6.)  Consider^  further^  the  agreement  of  their  evidence. 

They  all  unanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  gang  of  five  hundred  impostors  (we 
speak  the  language  of  infidels,)  —  a  company,  in  which  there  roust 
necessarily  be  persons  of  different  capacities  and  tempers,  the  witty 
and  the  dull,  the  timid  and  the  bold  :  —  it  is  very  strange  that  such 
a  numerous  body  as  this  should  maintain  an  unity  of  evidence.  Tlus, 
however,  is  the  case  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
What  Christian  ever  contradicted  himself?  What  Christian  ever 
impeached  his  accomplices  ?  What  Christian  ever  discovered  this 
pretended  imposture  ? 

(7.)  Observe  the  tribunals  before  which  they  stood  and  gave  evi- 
dence^ and  the  innumerable  multitude  of  people  by  whom  their  testi- 
mony was  examined,  by  Jews  and  Heathens,  by  philosophers  aud 
rabbles,  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  persons  who  went  annually  to 
Jerusalem  :  for  Providence  so  ordered  those  circumstances,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles  might  be  unsuspected. 

Providence  continued  Jerusalem  ybrf^  years  after  the  resurrection 
of  ChrisJt,  that  all  the  Jews  in  the  then  known  world  might  examine 
the  evidence  concerning  it,  and  obtain  authentic  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  apostles,  we  repeat,  maintained  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  before  Jews  and  Pagans,  before  philosophers  and 
rabbies,  before  courtiers,  before  lawyers,  before  people  who  were 
expert  in  examining  and  cross-examining  witnesses,  in  order  to  lead 
them  into  selfKsontradiction.  Had  the  apostles  borne  th^ir  testimo- 
ny in  consequence  of  a  preconcerted  plot  between  themselves,  is  it 
not  morally  certain,  that  as  they  were  examined  before  such  differ- 
ent and  capable  men,  some  one  would  have  discovered  the  pretended 
fraud  1 

(8.)   Take  notice^  aho^  of  the  time  when  this  evidence  was  given. 

If  the  apostles  ha[d  Jfrs/ published  this  resurrection  several  years 
after  the  time  which  they  assigned  for  it,  unbelief  might  have  avail- 
ed itself  of  the  delay.  But  only  three  days  after  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  they  declared  that  he  was  risen  again,  and  they  re-echoed 
their  testimony  in  a  singular  manner  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when 
Jerusalem  expected  the  spread  of  the  report  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  it ;  while  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  were  yet  sparkling  with 
rage  and  madness,  and  while  Calvary  was  yet  dyed  with  the  blood 
they  had  shed  there.  Do  impostors  take  such  measures  ?  Would 
they  not  have  waited  till  the  fury  of  the  Jews  had  been  appeased ; 
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dU  the  judges  and  public  officers  had  been  changed ;  and  till  people 
had  been  less  attentive  to  their  depositions  t  g 

(9.)  Consider  the  place  where  the  apostles  hore  their  testimony  to 
the  resurrection. 

Had  they  published  this  event  in  distant  countries  beyond  moun* 
tains  and  seas,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  distance  of  place, 
rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  their  hearers  to  obtain  exact  in- 
formation, had  facilitated  the  establishment  of  the  error.  But  the 
apostleg  preached  in  Jerusalem^  in  the  synagogues^  in  the  pratorium  .* 
they  unfolded  and  displayed  the  banners  of  their  master's  cross,  and 
let  up  tokens  of  his  victory,  in  the  very  spot  on  which  the  infamous 
mstniment  of  his  sufferings  had  been  set  up. 

(10.)  Consider  the  motives  which  induced  the  apostles  to  publish 
ikfaet  of  Christ^ s  resurrection. 

It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  riches,  glory,  or  profit:— by  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  and 
death,  and  proclaimed  the  truth  from  a  conviction  of  its  importance 
and  certainty.  £very  where  they  were  hated,  calumniated,  despis- 
ed, hunted  from  city  to  city,  cast  into  prison,  scourged,  stoned,  and 
crucified.  And  for  what  were  all  these  excruciating  sufferings  en- 
dured ?  Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure,  are  the  only  gods  to  wliich 
impostors  bow.  But  ojf  these  the  apostles  acquired,  and  plainly  la- 
boured to  acquire  neither.  What  then  was  the  end  for  which  they 
sttfered  ?    Let  the  infidel  answer  this  question. 

"  As  they  gained  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing,  in  tlie  present 
world ;  so  it  i»  certain  that  they  must  expect  to  gain  nothing,  and 
suffer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  come.  That  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  word  of  God,  they  certainly  believed  without  a  single  doubt. 
But  in  this  book,  lying  is  exhibited  as  a  supreme  object  of  the  divine 
abhorrence,  and  the  scriptural  threatenings.  From  the  invention 
^d  propagation  of  this  falsehood,  therefore,  they  could  expect  no- 
thing hereafter,  but  the  severest  eiEisions  of  the  anger  of  God.  -—  For 
what,  then,  was  all  this  loss,  danger,  and  suffering  incurred  1  For 
the  privilege  of  telling  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story  to  man- 
kind, and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repentance, 
faith,  and  holiness  ;  to  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  universal  ex- 
ercise of  piety,  justice,  truth,  and  kindness;  to  the  practice  of  all 
that  conduct,  which  common  seni^  has  ever  pronounced  to  be  the 
duty,  honour,  and  happiness  of  man  ;  and  the  avoidance  of  all  that 
which  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  guilt,  debasement,  and  misery. 
Such  an  end  was  never  even  wished,  much  less  seriously  proposed 
hj  an  impostor.  At  the  same  time,  they  lived  as  no  impostors  ever 
lived;  and  were  id>le  to  say  to  their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance 
of  finding  a  cordial  belief  of  the  declcu-ation,  Ye  are  toitnesses^  and 
God  also,  how  holily^  and  justly ,  and  uMameably^  we  behaved  ourselves 
<mra^  you  that  beHeve.  That  this  was  their  true  character  is  cer- 
t^  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had  they  not 
nobly  recorded  their  own  feults,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  be* 
liere  that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever  rested  upon  their  character. 
If,  then,  the  iqK>stles  invented  this  story,  they  invented  it  ^»^?Hj 
the  remotest  hope  or  prospect  of  making  it  believed  ;  a  thing  which 
was  never  done  by  an  impostor ;  propagated  it  without  any  interest, 
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without  anj  hope  of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasore,  the  only  ob- 
jects by  wl|ich  impostors  were  ever  aOured ;  and  with  losses  and 
sufTerings,  which  no  impostor  ever  voluntarily  underwent :  proposed 
as  their  only  end,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered to  mankind,  an  object  which  no  impostor  ever  pursued  or 
even  wished  ;  and,  during  their  whole  progress  through  life,  lired  £0 
as  no  impostor  ever  lived  ;  and  so  as  to  be  the  most  perfect  contrast 
ever  ejchibited  by  men,  to  the  whole  character  of  inqiosition.'*^ 

11.  Lastly,  tlie  Miracles  performed  by  these  witnesses  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  (one  of  which  has  already  been  noticed,)  and  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  declaration  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are 
God's  testimony  to  their  veracity. 

No  subject  was  ever  more  public,  more  investigated,  or  better 
known,  than  the  transactions  of  the  apostles.  Luke,  an  historian  of 
great  character,  who  witnessed  many  of  the  things  which  he  relate<(, 
published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  among  the  people  who  saw  the 
transactions.  It  would  have  blasted  his  character  to  have  published 
falsehoods  which  must  instantly  be  detected :  it  would  have  mined 
the  character  of  the  church  to  have  received,  as  facts,  notorious  false- 
hoods. Now  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  Luke,  recei?* 
ed  by  the  church,  and  no  falsehood  was  ever  detected  in  that  book 
by  Jew  or  Gentile.  The  primitive  Christian  writers  attest  its  truth 
and  authenticity,  and  heathen  authors  record  some  of  the  important 
facts  which  are  related  by  the  evangelical  historian.  In  the  second 
chapter,  we  are  informed  that  the  apostles,  who  were  known  to  be 
unlearned  fishermen,  began  to  speak  the  several  languages  of  tliose 
people,  who  at  that  time  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  from  different 
countries.  When  the  people  were  astonished  at  this  undoubted  proof 
of  inspiration,  the  apostles  thus  addressed  the  multitude :  Ye  men  of 
Israel^  hear  these  words ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you,  by  miracles  and  signs  which  God  did  by  htm  in  the  midst 
of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know  —  this  Jesus  hath  God  raised  vpt 
whereof  we  are  aU  witnesses.  To  the  gift  of  tongues,  as  a  ^Toofof 
inspiration,  was  added  a  number  of  undoubted  miracles,  in  confirm- 
ation of  this  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  These  miracles  are 
related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  published  among  tlie 
people  who  witnessed  them.  They  w^ere  not,  like  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  confined  to  Judeea  or  Galilee,  but  they  were  perfonned 
wherever  the  Gospel  was  spread,  before  Jews  and  Heathens  indis* 
criminately,  and  with  the  express  design  of  confirming  their  mission 
from  their  master*  Their  miracles  too  were  subjected,  like  those  of 
Christ,  to  the  most  rigorous  investigation ;  and  their  adversaries  and 
persecutors  were  compelled,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  to  admit  them 
as  facts,  and  to  acknowledge  among  themselves  that  their  publicity 
rendered  it  impossible  to  deny  their  reality.  There  was  no  want  of 
inclination  among  the  cliief  men  of  Judsa  to  deny  tlie  apostolical 
miracles :  but  the  public  notoriety  of  the  facts  rendered  such  a  denial 
impossible.  Though  they  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tians, their  persecution  was  vain.    The  people  who  heard  the  narra* 

1  Dwight*fl  Syvtem  of  Theotoffv,  vol.  ii  p.  5S9L 
3  Sm  p.  197.  aOO,  201.  265.  nipr«. 
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tires  and  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  and  who  saw  that  both  were  con* 
firmed  by  anquestionable  miracles,  neither  did  nor  could  resist  their 
conmtion :  and  the  church  daily  received  new  accessions  of  con* 
rerts,  so  that  within  thirty  years  after  Christ's  resurrection  one  of 
those  apostles  appealed  to  it  as  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Gospel 
had  been  carried  into  all  the  countries  of  the  then  known  world. 
(Col.  i.  6.) 

"  Collect,"  says  the  eloquent  Saurin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  theprecediog  observations,  "  Collect  all  these  proofs  togetlier : 
consider  them  in  one  point  of  view,  and  see  how  many  extravagant  sup- 
positions must  be  advanced,  if  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  be  de- 
nied. It  must  be  supposed  that  guards,  who  had  been  particularly 
cautioned  by  their  officers,  sat  down  to  sleep ;  and  that,  nevertlieless, 
they  deserved  credit  when  they  said  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
stolen.  It  must  be  supposed  that  men  who  had  been  imposed  on 
in  the  most  odious  and  cruel  manner  in  the  world,  hazarded  tlieir 
dearest  enjoyments  for  the  glory  of  an  impostor.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  who  had  neither  reputation,  fortune, 
nor  ekxpience,  possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  the  eyes  of  all  tlio 
church.  It  must  be  supposed,  either  that  five  hundred  persons  were 
all  deprived  of  their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that  they  were  all  deceived 
in  the  plainest  matters  of  facts ;  or  that  this  multitude  of  false  wit- 
nesses had  found  out  the  secret  of  never  contradicting  themselves  or 
one  another,  and  of  being  always  uniform  in  their  testimony.  It  must 
he  supposed  that  the  most  expert  courts  of  judicature  could  not  find 
out  a  snadow  of  contradiction  in  a  palpable  imposture*.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  the  apostles,  sensible  men  in  other  cases,  chose  precise- 
ly those  places  and  those  times,  which  were  most  unfavourable  to 
their  views.  It  must  be  supposed  that  millions  madly  sufiTered  im- 
prisonments, tortures,  and  crucifixion,  to  spread  an  illusion.  It  must 
he  supposed  that  ten  thousand  miracles  were  wrought  in  favour  of 
falsehood,  or  all  these  facts  must  be  denied.  And  dien  it  must  be 
s^ipposed  that  the  aposdes  were  idiots,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
were  idiots,  and  that  all  tlie  primitive  Christians  were  idiots."^ 

When  all  the  preceding  considerations  are  duly  weighed,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrecdon,  and  that  in  this 
miracle  are  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  the  four  first  of  the  criteria 
already  illustrated.  And  widi  regard  to  die  two  last  criteria,  we  may 
observe,  diat  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  togetfier  with  die  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day,  were  instituted  as  perpetual  memorials 
of  die  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  not  instituted  in  after-ages, 
hut  at  the  very  time  when  the  circumstances  to  which  they  relate  took 
place ;  and  they  have  been  observed  without  interruption  through  the 

^  S«Qriii*f  Sennons,  tnmslated  bv  Mr.  Robimon,  vol.  ii.  serm.  Tiii.  p.  221 .  Tba 
'c*^  who  u  desiroofl  of  inTestigating  all  the  circttmstances  of  our  Savionr'B  re.- 
Jjrrection,  will  find  them  coiwidered  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  West's  well-known 
Trettiie  on  the  Remrreetion,  in  the  late  Dr.  Townaon't  Diecourses,  origmally 
pubhahed  in  17P2,  8vo.  and  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  and  most 
recenUjand  elaboratoly  in  Dr.  Cook's  **  Illustration  of  the  General  Evidence  ot 
Cbrii*'s  Resurrection."    8vo.  1808. 
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wfacdeChristiaii  worid,  in  aD  ages,  from  that  time  down  to  tbe  present 
Beades,  Christ  himself  ordauied  apostlesy  and  other  mtntsters  of  his 
Gospel,  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and  that  dwrn/tj 
*<  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.**  (Matt  xxviii.  20.)  Accordinglj, 
they  have  continued  to  this  day ;  so  that  the  Christian  mmistry  is,  and 
always  has  been,  as  notorious  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi 
among  the  Jews.  And  as  die  sra  and  object  of  their  appoinSmeDt 
are  part  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  if  that  narrative  had  been  a  fictioo  of 
some  subsequent  age,  at  the  time  of  its  fabrication  no  such  order  of 
men  could  have  been  found,  which  would  have  effectually  falsified 
the  whole  story.  The  miraculous  actions  of  Christ  and  bis  apostles 
being  affirmed  to  be  true  no  othenvise  than  as  there  were  at  that  iden- 
tical time  (whenever  the  deist  will  suppose  the  Go^l  histoiy  to  be 
forged,)  not  onhr  sacraments  or  ordinances  of  Christ^s  institutKn,  but 
likewise  a  public  ministry  of  his  institution  to  dispense  them ;  and  it 
being  impossible,  upon  this  h3rpothesis,  that  there  could  be  any  such 
things  before  tiiey  were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  they  should  be 
received  and  accredited  when  invented.  Hence  it  folbws,  that  it 
was  as  impossible  to  have  imposed  these  miraculous  relations  apon 
mankind  in  after-ages,  as  it  would  have  been  to  make  persons  believe 
they  saw  die  miracles,  or  were  parties  concerned  in  the  beneficiiil 
effects  resulting  from  them,  if  they  were  not. 

X.  Such  is  the  diversified  and  authentic  testimcmy  for  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  those  related  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  and  as  the  various  parts  of  wliich  this  proof  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  consists,  are  necessarily  placed  at  some  distance  iroci 
each  other,  we  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  evidence  by  a  bnei 
recapitulation  of  the  scattered  arguments,  together  with  a  few  orisioal 
suggestions.  If  then  we  have  found,  after  a  minute  investigation,  that 
the  miracukxis  facts  which  are  proposed  for  our  belief,  and  upon  the 
credit  of  which  a  particular  S3rstem  of  doctrines  and  precepts  depends, 
are  such,  1.  As  do  not  imply  a  self-contradiction  m  them : — 3.  If 
they  appear  to  have  been  done  publicly,  in  the  view  of  a  great  muld- 
tude  of  people,  and  with  the  professed  intentbn  of  establishing  the 
divine  authority  of  the  person  or  persons  who  performed  them :  —  3* 
If  they  were  many  in  number,  instantaneously  performed  and  inde- 
pendemly  of  second  causes,  frequentiy  repeated,  and  rejpeated  for  t 
series  of  years  together :  —  4.  If  they  were  of  an  mteresting  nature  in 
themselves,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  senses  of  mankind  could  clearly 
and  fully  judge  of  them,  —  Bkely  to  have  made  strong  impressions  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  beheld  and  heard  of  them,  and,  for  that  reason 
{>robably,  were  much  attended  to,  talked  of,  and  investigated  at  the 
time  when  they  were  wrought :-—  5.  If  public  ceremonies  were  inso- 
tuted  in  memory  of  the  miracuteus  facts,  and  have  been  observed  in 
all  succeeding  ages  ever  since  they  were  so  instituted  : — 6.  If  the 
effects  produced  by  them  were  not  transient,  but  lasting ;  such  as  must 
have  existed  for  many  years,  and  were  capable,  aU  the  while,  of  be- 
in^  disproved  if  they  were  not  real : — 7.  If  they  were  committed  to 
writing  at^  or  very  near,  die  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been 
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done,  and  by  persons  of  undoubted  integrity,  who  tell  us  that  they  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  relate ;  by  persons,  who, 
having  sufficient  opportunity  of  knowing  the  whole  truth  of  what  diey 
bear  testimony  to,  could  not  possibly  be  deceived  themselves ;  and 
whO)  baving  no  conceivable  motive  nor  temptation  to  falsify  their  evi- 
dence, cannot,  with  the  least  shadow  of  probability,  be  suspected  of 
intend^g  to  deceive  other  people: — 8.  If  there  be  no  proof,  nor 
wefl-grouaded  suspicion  of  proof,  that  the  testimony  of  those,  who 
bear  witness  to  these  extraordinary  facts,  was  ever  contradicted  even 
by  such  as  professed  themselves  open  enemies  to  their  persons,  cha- 
racters, and  views,  though  the  facts  were  first  published  upon  the  ^t, 
uiiere  they  are  said  to  have  been  origmally  performed,  and  among 
persons,  who  were  engaged  by  private  mterest,  and  furnished  with 
M  authority,  inclination,  and  opportunity,  to  have  manifested  the  fal* 
siiy  of  them,  and  to  have  detected  the  imposture,  had  they  been  able : 
—9.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  ^ese  facts  be  expressly 
allowed  by  the  persons  who  thought  the^siselves  most  concerned  to 
prevent  the  genume  consequences  which  might  be  deduced  from  them ; 
and  there  were,  originally,  no  other  disputes  about  them,  but  to  what 
sufficient  cause  they  were  to  be  imputed : — 10.  If,  again,  the  wit- 
nesses, from  whom  we  have  these  facts,  were  many  in  number,  all  of 
tbem  unanimoui^  in  the  substance  of  Iheir  evidence,  and  all,  as  may 
be  collected  from  their  whole  conduct,  men  of  such  unauestionable 
gpod  sense,  as  secured  them  against  all  delusion  in  themselves,  and  of 
such  undoubted  btegrity  and  unimpeached  veracity,  as  placed  them 
beyond  all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  put  an  imposture  upon  others, 
—if  they  were  men,  who  idiowed  the  sincerity  of  their  own  convic- 
tion by  acting  under  the  uniform  influence  of  the  extraordinary  works 
which  they  l^re  witness  to,  in  express  contradiction  to  all  their  fcurmer 
prejudices  and  naosC  favoured  notions ;  in  express  contradiction  to  every 
fla^ttrmg  prospect  of  worldly  honour,  profit  and  advantage,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  thenr  friends ;  and  when  they  could  not  but  be  pre- 
viously assured  that  ignommy,  nersecution,  misery,  and  even  death  itself 
post  probably  woula  attend  the  constant  and  invariable  perseverance 
in  theur  testimony :  — 11.  If  these  witnesses,  in  order  that  their  evi- 
dence might  have  the  greater  weight  with  a  doubting  world,  (each  na- 
tion being  already  in  possession  of  an  established  religion,)  were  them- 
selves enabled  to  perform  such  extraordinary  works,  as  testified  the 
clear  and  indisputable  interposition  of  a  divine  power  in  favour  of 
their  veracity ;  and,  after  having  undergone  the  severest  afflictions, 
vexations  and  torments,  at  lengdi  laid  down  their  lives,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  by  them  :  — 12.  If  the  evidence 
for  such  miracles,  instead  of  growmg  less  and  less  by  the  lapse  of 
^es,  increases  widi  increasing  years : —  13.  If  those  persons,  who 
both  testify  mad  admit  them,  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  aim  at  nothing 
else  but  thefllDwn  salvation  and  that  of  their  brethren ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  their  salvation  is  inconsistent 
^^  imposture  and  deceit :  — 14.  If  great  multitudes  of  the  contem- 
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ponries  of  these  witnesses,  men  of  almost  til  nations,  tempers,  and 
professions,  were  persuaded  by  tbi^ro,  that  these  facts  were  really 
performed  in  the  manner  related,  and  gave  the  strongest  tesdmoD}', 
which  it  was  in  tlieir  power  to  give,  of  the  firmness  c^  tb^  belief  of 
them,  both  by  immediately  breaking  through  all  their  antient  attach- 
ments and  connections  of  friendship,  interest,  country,  and  eren  of  re- 
ligion, and  by  acting  in  express  contradiction  to  them : — 15.  If  the 
revolutioDS  introduced  in  the  moral  and  religious  world,  since  the 
period  wherein  these  facts  are  said  to  have  happened,  have  been  just 
such  as  they  would,  probably,  have  been,  upmi  a  supposition  oi  the 
truth  of  them,  and  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  from  anv  other 
adequate  cause :-— 16.  If  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  all  these 
miraculous  matters  of  fact,  must  unavoidably  (all  into  a  great  number 
of  setf^vident  contradictions,  as  for  instance,  to  believe  that  the  west 
among  men  are  the  most  foolkh^  and  the  most  constant  the  most  de- 
ceitful :  —  1 7.  If  all  thcfe  matters  of  fact  are  so  striedy  united  to  one 
another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  admit  die  one  without  acknowledgmg  die 
other  also ;  and  so  inseparably  interwoven  with  some  other  indisputa- 
ble matters  of  &ct,  that  they  cannot  be  called  in  question  without  re- 
nouncing our  sense  and  reason: — 18.  Lasdy,  if  we  have  aD  die 
proof,  vdiich  the  exactest  rules  of  the  severest  criticism  can  requffe, 
to  evince  that  no  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  original  records  aad 
writings  left  us  by  these  witnesses  in  any  material  article  of  their  evidence, 
since  their  first  publication,  either  through  accident  or  design ;  but  dnt 
they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  ail  their  genuine  purity,  as  they 
were  left  b^  their  authors.  ■  In  such  a  situation  of  tlungs,  where  so 
great  a  vanety  of  circumstances,  where  indeed  all  imaginable  circum- 
stances mutually  concur  to  confirm,  strengthen  and  support  each  other's 
evidence,  and  concenter,  as  it  were,  in  attestadon  of  the  same  m- 
teresting  series  of  events,  without  a  single  argument  on  the  odier 
side,  but  the  mere  extraordinariness  of  the  facts,  —  shall  we  nA  be 
justly  accused  of  indulging  in  an  imreasonable  incredulity  in  denying 
our  assent  to  them  f  And  will  not  such  incredulity  be  as  dangerofts 
as  it  is  ridiculous  ?  If  iacts  attested  in  so  clear,  decisive  and  un- 
exceptionable a  manner,  and  delivered  down  to  posterity  with  so 
many  conspiring  sisns  and  monuments  of  truth,  are,  ne^'ertheless,  not 
to  be  believed  ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  united  wisdom  of  mankind  to 
point  out  any  evidence  of  histixrical  events,  which*  will  jtjstify  a  ^se 
and  cautious  man  for  giving  credit  to  th»n,«— and,  consequendr, 
widi  regard  to  past  ages,  all  will  be  clouds  and  thick  darkness  to  us ; 
all  will  be  hesitation  and  scepticism ;  nor  will  any  thing  be  credible, 
which  comes  not  confirmed  to  us  by  the  report  of  our  own  senses  and 
experience.  In  short,  where  there  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  die 
existence  of  any  particular  series  of  past  facts,  winch  \ve  are  capable 
of  acquiring,  according  to  the  present  frame  of  our  ^ure,  and  die 
sute  of  things  in  the  worid,  to  reject  these  facts  after  9^^  ^  F^ 
tend  to  excuse  ourselves  from  not  believing  them,  upon  the  bare  sus- 
picion of  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  false,  is  a  most  absurd  cootrs- 
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dictioD  to  the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  to  the  universal  prao 
lice  of  mankind.^ 

XI.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  tvidence,  the  opposers  of 
revelation  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  its  force,,  or  ratlier  to  set  it 
aside  abogether,  by  insinuating  that  there  are  particular  accounts  of 
miraculous  facts,  which  are  as  well  auttienticated  as  tliose  related  ia 
the  Scriptures^  and  yet  the  latter  are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  in* 
credible.  But  counterfeited  miracles  are  no  more  a  proof  thai  there 
never  were  real  miracles,  than  the  adulterated  coin  that  is  in  circu- 
latioD  proves  that  there  i%no  pure  gold  and  silver  ^nipk>yed  in  ma* 
oufactures :  and  the  more  these  pretended  miracles  are  investigated, 
the  more  defective  is  the  evidence  adduced  for  them. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  scene  of  most  of  them  is  laid  in  distant 
countries  and  remote  ages ; .  whereas  the  miracles,  recorded  in  tlio 
Scriptures,  were  wrought  in  an  age  and  period  whose  history  is  well 
known,  and  as  fully  ascertained  as  the  history  of  the  last  century. 

Secondly,  tlie  more  antient  heatlien  miracles  are  acknowledged, 
by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  to  have  been  performed  b  ages  of 
gross  ignorance,  when  the  common  people  were  very  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived. They  were,  solitary  exertions  of  power,  rarely  attempted, 
which  could  i^ot  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  being 
in  afanost  every  instance  wrought  in  secret  recesses  of  the  temples, 
generally  in  the,  night-time,  and  before  only  one  or  two  persons  who 
had  come  with  die  expectation  of  seeing  a  miracle,  and  so  might 
easity  be  imposed  upon  ;  or  who,  being  tlie  accomplices  of  the  priests 
indieir  frauds,  were  hired  to  announce  that  a  miracle  had  takeq 
place.  Whereas  the  miracles  related  in  tlie  Scriptures,  were  wrought 
before  multitudes  who  had  every  possible  opportunity  of  investigating 
them,  and  most  of  whom  were  adversaries  to  the  persons  by  whom 
the  miraclesi^were  wrought. 

Thirdly,  the  heathen  priests  being  mostly  persons  of  high  rank, 
were  regarded  with  the  uunost  veneration  by  the  common  people, 
who  would  eagerly  and  implicitly  receive  every  account  of  miracles 
said  to  be  wrought  by  them.  In  like  manner,  such  miracles  as  their 
sovereigns  and  legislators  pretended  to  perform  were  readily  and  im- 
plicitly received  by  die  multitude  :  and  even  persons  of  better  under- 
standing, from  fear  or  flattery,  might  aflbct  to  believe  them.  Tliis 
circumstance  completely  discredits  the  two  miracles,  said  to  be  per- 
formed bv  Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  during  tiis  contest  for  the  empire, 
^d  whicli  are  examined  m  a  subsequent  page.  In  short,  it  is  certain, 
that  none  of  the  heathen  miracles  underwent  any  proper  examination ; 
^hile  those  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes,  who  had  no  lustre  of  birth  or 
dignity  to  dazzle  or  prociure  the  veneration  of  the  multitude,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  strictest  possible  examination  of  their  adversaries,  who 
u)  no  one  instance  could  gainsay  or  deny  them. 

Fourthly,  the  heathen  miracles  were  performed  for  the  support  of 
disestablished  religion,  and  were  all  engrafted  upon  the  superstitious 

*  Abba«e,  Traitfe  de  la  Verity  de  la  Keli^ion  Chrttienne,  tome  ii.  pp.  147—149. 
S^e't  lad&ffemioe  ist  Religion  inexcusable,  aect.  48. 
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notions  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  who  were,  dierefare,  disposed  to 
receive  them :  hence,  they  gained  an  easy  reception  amongst  diem. 
But  the  miracles  recordotf  in  the  Bible  were  opposed  to  aU  the  then 
established  religions  in  the  world  ;  and  those  wrought  by  Christ  and 
his  aposdes  actual)^  overthrew  tlie  reGgious  establishments  of  all  coud- 
tries.  So  that,  if  itiey  forced  themselves  on  tlie  belief  of  mankind,  it 
was  merely  by  the  power  of  the  irresisdble  evidence  with  which  they 
were  accompanied. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  heathen  miracles  are  vouched  to  us  by  do 
such  testimony  as  can  induce  a  prudent  majirto  give  them  any  credit 
They  are  not  reported  by  any  eye-witnesses  of  them,  nor  by  any  per- 
sons on  whom  they  were  wrought.  Those  who  relate  them,  do  not 
even  pretend  to  have  received  them  from  eye-witnesses:  we  koow 
them  only  by  a  number  of  vague  reports,  the  original  of  which  do  one 
,can  exactly  trace.  Thus,  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  were 
not  reported  until  several  hundred  years  after  his  deatii,  and  those  of 
ApoHcHiius,  one  hundred  years  after  his  death.  If,  Indeed,  any  of 
the  heathen  miracles,  whether  antient  or  modem,  had  any  witnesses, 
none  of  them  travelled  from  country  to  country,  none  of  them  pub- 
lished these  miracles  under  persecution  ;  none  of  them  sealed  their 
testimony  concerning  them  with  their  blood.  In  all  the^e  reqpects, 
the  evidence  attending  the  Christian  miracles  has  infinitely  the  advui- 
tage  of  the  proofs  by  which  the  heathen  wonders  .dre  supported. 
The  miracles  of  Chnst  are  vouched  to  posterity  by  the  testimony  of 
many  eye-witnesses,  who  preached  in  every  cotmtry  immediatdy  tfier 
they  were  wrought ;  who  all  concurred  in  the  same  reports ;  and  who 
had  no  temptations  from  interest  to  forge  such  stories,  but  rather  in- 
numerable temptations  to  the  contrary,  because,  by  preaching  the 
history  of  their  master,  they  every  where  exposed  themsehizs  to  die 
severest  persecution,  and  often  to  death  itself.  Furthoii  these  wit- 
nesses to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  rendered  their  testimony  credible,  bj 
performing  similar  miracles,  so  diat  when  mankind  saw  what  things 
they  accomplished,  they  coidd  entertain  no  doubt  concemmg  the  od)er. 
These  miracles  were  also  recorded  by  four  historians,  whose  mero(»rs 
not  only  agree  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  Christ's  miracles,  but  are 
also  confirmed  by  the  reports  given  of  them  by  numerous  other  eye- 
witnesses in  their  discourses  to  the  Gentiles,  among  whom  they  tra- 
velled and  preached. 

Lastiy,  tne  more  antient  heathen  miracles  were  no  where  credited 
by  the  mtelligent  and  judicious;  and  the  belief  of  tiiem  among  the 
vulgar,  produced  no  efiTects,  by  which  the  certain  perstuuion  enter* 
taioed  by  mankind  concerning  them,  could  be  demonstrated.  They 
were  wrought  to  confirm  no  doctrine,  or  else  to  establish  idolatiy,  and 
consequentiy  could  not  be  done  by  divine  power.  On  the  cootrarj, 
the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  Christian  mira- 
acles,  was  embraced  by  thousands  in  every  country,  among  yAxm 
were  many  persons  distmguished  by  their  birth,  their  learning  and  their 
good  sense :  and  all  of  whom  forsook  the  religion  in  which  they  bad 
been  educated,  and  embraced  the  Christian  profession ;  though  such 
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coDduct  exposed  them  to  tbe  seirerestpersecutbns  and  su&riDgs,  and 
even  to  loss  of  life. 

The  preceding  facts  and  reasoiung  equally  destroy  the  credit  of 
the  {jftflg'  wondert^^  which  have  been  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  Christi* 
anity  itself.  They  were  all  performed  in  support  of  the  faith  esta- 
blislied,  and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  they  happened  for  the  ma$t  part 
in  the  n^-time,  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or  in  deserts,  or  in 
tbe  recesses  of  diurches,  and  before  no  wimesses.  Or,  if  a  single 
witness  or  two  were  admitted,  they  were  generally  friends  to  the  cause, 
00  account  of  which  the  miracle  was  to  be  exhibited :  and  therefor* 
they  were  in  a  disposition  to  be  imposed  upon  by  every  cunning  pre- 
tender. Further,  as  these  miracles  were  performed  in  support  of  a 
religion  already  believed  by  the  multitude  to  be  divine,  the  reports  of 
wonders,  said  to  be  wrought  in  its  behalf,  would  have  been  eagerly 
credited  without  examination.  Or,  if  any  one,  more  judicious  than 
the  rest,  entertained  any  doubts  concenung  them,  be  might  refrain 
from  publishing  his  scruples,  out  of  respect  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  On  this  account  they  suffered  the  reports  of  such 
things  to  pass  uncontradicted :  or,  perhaps,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal, 
they  joined  the  multitude  in  spreading  reports  of  matters,  from  which 
so  much  credit  redounded  to  the  whole  body.^    Such  is  the  evidence 

^  2  ThesB.  ii.  9.  Tiparv  %^9ohwi ;  which  words,  Orotius  rightly  obeervMr  do  not 
Beu/ai«e  mitaeleMj  but  miracles  which  establish  false  doctrines. 

^  The  antagonistfl  of  Christianity  have  triumphantly  demanded,  at  lohat  Hme 
nirteles  ceased  to  be  performed  P  And,  why  are  they  not  now  wrought  ?  These 
qoeitioos  admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  answers.  The  miracles  maj  be  said  to 
*:«ue,  with  respect  to  our  belief,  when  we  can  no  longer  obtain  satis&otory  evi- 
<ieoce  of  theur  continuation.  That  miraculous  powers  were  exercised  after  the 
<l«aUi  of  the  apostles,  on  certain  occasions,  is  a  fact  supported  by  the  unanimous 
uid  sacceasive  testimony  of  the  fiithers  down  to  the  rei^^  of  the  emperor  Julian. 
Ia  the  aooetolical  age,  miracles  were  freauent ;  in  the  succeeding  century  their 
aumber  decreaaod,  but  still  we  have  satislactory  evidence  in  the  appeals  made  to 
ikem  bv  the  Christian  apologists,  that  they  were  actually  performed.  (See  particu- 
Ivly  Tertulliaa's  Apologia,  c.  22.  and  the  Octavius  of  Minutius  Felix,  c  27.  and 
^  the  re^eneos  m  Mr.  Kett's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  iv.  of  the  Notes  and  Autho- 
rities.) In  the  third  century  only  a  few  traces  remained  of  supernatural  interposi- 
"OB :  and  after  tint  time  we  have  no  authentic  testimony  for  the  working  of  mira- 
clei,  with  the  exception  of  the  miraculous  frustration  of  the  emperor  Julian's  mad 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  so  clearly  attested  by  heathen 
*<lTeriarie8  as  well  as  by  ecclesiastical  writero,  that  the  sceptical  historian  of  the 
uecline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (though  he  attempts  to  invalidate  some  of 
it8proo&,  and  insinuates  a  want  of  impartial  authorities)  u  compelled  not  only  to 
^^wuwleidge  the  general  &ct,  but  also  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by 
vbieh  it  was  aeeonpanied  and  distinguished.  In  reply  to  the  question,  -^  why  are 
*^  miracles  now  wrought  ?  — *  We  remark  that,  the  design  o«  miracles  being  to 
confirm  and  authorise  &e  Christian  religion,  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for 
toem,  now  that  it  is  established  in  the  woAd,  and  is  daily  extending  its  triumphs 
in  hetihen  lands  by  the  divine  blesmng  on  the  preached  gospel.    Besides,  if  tney 


vererepeaied  on  every  occasion,  all  distinctions  of  natural  and  supernatural  would 
**>ush,  and  we  shcruld  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  which  were  the  ordinary  and  which  the 
eztraArdintrr  works  of  Providence.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that,  if  they  were 
contmn^d,  they  weuM  be  of  no  use,  because  those  persons  who  refuse  to  be  con- 
[uwed  by  the  mirai^les  neorded  in  the  New  Testament,  would  not  be  convinced 
»y  Miy  new  ones :  for  it  is  not  from  want  of  evidence>  but  from  want  of  »«>?*'*y' 
««  oat«f  pasBum  imd  nreiudice.  that  any  man  rejects  the  miracles  related  m  "» 
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3.  In  order  to  show  bow  easy  it  is  for  cunniog  and  impudence  to 
impose  on  the  credulitj  of  barbarians,  Mr.  Hume  introduces  the  story 
of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  an  interpreter  of  .£scula|^as  and  a  fartune- 
feBer,  and  compares  this  juggler  to  the  apostle  rauL  Alexander, 
however,  first  practised  his  impositions,  not  among  the  philosophers 
of  Athens,  but  alM)ng  the  rude  and  ignorant  Paphlagonians ;  while 
Paulpreached  at  Corinth,  at  Rome,  and  at  Athens,  before  die  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  and  even  before  the  Areopagus,  the  most  venerable 
judicature  in  Grreece.  Further,  Alexander  founded  his  impositioDS 
on  the  established  superstitions ;  while  the  aposde,  by  propagating  a 
new  religion,  encountered  die  prejudices  and  incurred  the  httn:ed  of 
the  heathens.  Alexander  enriched  himself,  while  the  aposde  (h  is 
well  known)  laboured  with  his  hands  for  his  own  support.  Lastly, 
Paul  wrote  his  miracles,  and  preached  Christ  crucifiedy  before  the  efl- 
emies  of  die  Gospel,  very  many  of  whom  were  men  of  learning ;  whSe 
the  Pontian  juggler  exhibited  his  wonders  only  before  those  who  were 
thorough  beEevers  in  the  popular  system :  mi  his  nocturnal  myste- 
ries were  always  introduced  with  an  uvaunt  to  Adieists,  Christians, 
and  Epicureans ;  n<»ie  of  whom  could  have  been  present  at  them 
without  exposing  diemselves  to  certain  dang^.^ 

4.  But  the  principal  instance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume  and  his  copy- 
ists,  and  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  best  attested  in  all  profane  history, 
is  that  of  the  miracle  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  emperor 
Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  cunng  a  blind  man  by  means 
of  his  ^ittle,  and  a  man  who  was  lame  in  hb  hand  by  the  touch  of 
his  foot.    ITie  transaction  is  thus  related  by  Tacitus :  —  "  One  of  the 
ccmimon  people  of  Alexandria,  known  to  be  diseased  in  his  eyes,  by 
the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  superstitious  nation 
worship  above  all  other  gods,  prostrated  himself  before  the  emperor, 
earnestly  imploring  from  him  a  remedy  for  his  blmdness,  and  entreat- 
ing, that  he  would  deign  to  anoint  with  hb  smttle  his  cheeks  and  the 
bails  of  his  eyes.     Another,  diseased  in  his  hand,  requested,  by  the 
admonidon  of  die  same  god,  that  he  might  be  touched  by  the  foot  of 
the  emperor.    Vespasian  at  first  derided  and  despised  their  applica- 
tion;  afterwards,  when  they  conthiued  to  urge  their  petitions,  be 
sometimes  appeared  to  dread  the  imputaticxi  of  vanity ;  at  other  times, 
by  the  earnest  supplication  of  the  patients,  and  the  persuasion  of  bis 
flatterers,  to  be  induced  to  hope  for  success.  At  lengdi  he  command- 
ed an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  physicians,  whether  such  a  blindness 
and  debility  were  vincible  by  human  aid.    The  report  of  die  physi- 
^ans  contained  various  points ;  that  in  the  one,  the  power  of  vision  was 
not  destroyed,  but  would  return,  if  the  obstacles  were  removed ;  that 
in  the  other,  the  diseased  joints  might  be  restored,  if  a  healing  power 
were  applied ;  diat  it  was  perhaps  agreeable  to  the  gods  to  do  this ; 
that  the  emperor  was  elected  by  divine  assistance  ;  kstty,  that  the 
credit  of  the  success  would  be  the  emperor's,  the  ridicule  of  die  dis- 
app(»ntmeQt  would  fall  upon  the  padents.    Vespasian,  believing  that 

1  Campbell  on  tho  Miracles,  part  ii.  sect.  4.  pp.  153—161. 
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evefj  thing  was  m  the  power  of  his  fortune,  and  that  nothing  was  any 
ioi^er  incredible,  whilst  the  multitude  which  stood  by,  eagerly  ex* 
pe(^  the  event,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  joy,  executed  what 
he  was  desired  to  do.  Immediately  the  hand  was  restored  to  its  use, 
and  light  returned  to  the  blind  man.  Thev,  who  were  present,  relate 
both  these  cures,  even  at  this  time,  when  tnere  is  nothing  to  be  gain- 
ed by  lying." 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  how  little  the  miracles 
rehted  by  him  are  entided  to  credibility,  will  easily  appear  from  the 
following  considerations  :•*—  1.  Supposing  the  fact  of  tnis  application 
to  Vespasian  to  have  reaDy  taken  place  as  Tacitus  relates,  the  design 
of  diem  was  hoA  political  and  interested:  it  was  to  give  weight  to 
the  audiority  of  Vespasian,  then  recently  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
imperial  Rome  by  the  great  men  and  the  army,  and  to  induce  the  be- 
lief that  his  elevation  was  approved  by  the  gods.  Not  so  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ  and  the  aposdes,  which  alike  exposed  their  property 
and  theur  persons  to  ruin.  2.  Tacitus  did  not  write  from  ocular  in- 
spection and  personal  examination  of  the  men ;  but,  twenty-seven  years 
q/fennmb,  wrote  from  hearsay  at  Rome,  an  account  oi  transactions 
which  had  taken  place  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt :  on  the  contrary,  the 
iiarratives  of  the  Christian  miracles  were  published  in  the  very  coun- 
tries and  ahnost  immediatelv  after  the  time  when  the  miracles  had  ac* 
tuaSjr  been  wrought,  and  when  many  persons  were  living  who  had 
witnessed  them.  3.  Though  Tacitus  menUons  the  miracles  of  Ves- 
pasian, he  does  riot  say  that  he  saw  them,  or  even  believed  that  they 
were  performed  ;  nay,  he  very  plainly  msinuates  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve diem  to  be  real.  4.  The  diseases  were  not  absolutely  incura- 
Ue :  this  is  manifest  from  the  declarations  of  the  physicians,  who  told 
Vespaaan  that  the  sight  of  the  blind  man  was  not  extinct^  and  that  the 
lame  man's  joints  might  recover  their  strength  ;  and  between  whom, 
die  emperor,  and  the  patients,  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  con- 
certed. But  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  were  performed  on  dis- 
eases and  other.cases  which  no  human  skill  could  relieve.  5.  Lastly, 
consider  the  witnesses.  —  The  miracles  of  Vespasian  were  not  (like 
die  Christian  miracles)  performed  in  the  presence  of  acute  and  uive- 
terate  adversaries,  who  scrutinised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
yielded  a  reluctant  acknowledgment  of  their  reality :  but  the  wit- 
nesses of  them  were  the  followers  and  flatterers  of  Vesnasian,  and  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  Alexandrians,  who  were  wholly  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  Serapis,  and  to  his  interest.^ 

5.  The  last  instance  of  pagan  miracles  which  we  shall  nodce  is 
that  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  was 
bom  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  sera ;  but  whose  life  was  not 
written  tin  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  by  Philostratus,  who 
rec«ve4his  information  pardy  from  report  and  partly  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Damis,  the  companion  of  Apollonius.    In  this  work,  be- 

.  1  Tachos,  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  81.  The  same  is  also  related  by  Suetoniiw  ia  V««P»" 
■«».  c.  8.  who  BavB  the  man  was  lame  in  Ids  legs,  —  not  in  his  hand  as  Tacitus 
•ays. 
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sides  a  number  of  monstrous,  ridiculous,  and  siUy  wonders,  Philoa- 
tratus  has  related  many  things  which  resemble  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
as  that  ApoQonius  cured  diseases,  expelled  demons,  gave  sight  to 
the  blind,  raised  the  dead,  and  foretold  numerous  remaricable  events. 
The  book  of  Phtlostratus  was  compiled  at  the  request  of  the  ^npresa 
Julia  Domna,  who  hated  the  Christians :  tlie  remarks,  therefore, 
which  have  already  been  made  on  the  biographers  of  Pythagoras  may 
be  applied  to  himA    To  which  we  may  add,  th^  ApoUonius  was  ri- 


diculed  as  an  inmostor  by  the  heathen  philosopher  Lucian,  who  wrote 
twenty  years  beiore  Philostratus,  and  that  no  use  was  made  of  bis 
pretended  miracles  for  the  disparagement  of  Christianity  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  century  :  when  Hierocles,  governor  of  Bi- 
th]mia,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  principal  instigator  of  the  persecutkn 
tmder  Dioclesian,  conceived  the  design  of  showing  tde  futihty  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  as  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,  by  opposing  to  them 
other  performances  eoually  beyond  the  reach  of  human  powers,  and, 
as  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  equally  well  authenticated.  Hierocles, 
however,  did  not  attempt  either  to  call  in  questkm  the  genuineness  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  to  deny  that  miracles  were 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ :  and  his  work,  which  was  founded  oo  the 
narrative  of  Philosuratus,  was  formally  answered  at  the  time  by  £u- 
sebius,  in  a  tract  that  is  still  extant. 

6.  The  next  instance  produced  by  Mr.  Hume  is  the  miracle,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  wrought  at  Saragossa,  and  mentioned  by  the  car- 
dinal De  Retz.  His  words,  literally  translated,  are :  *'  In  that  church 
die^  showed  me  a  man,  whose  business  it  was  to  light  the  lamps,  of 
which  they  have  a  prodigious  number,  telling  me,  that  be  had  been 
seen  seven  years  at  the  gate  with  one  leg  only.  I  saw  him  there  with 
two."^  From  this  relation  it  is  evident  mat  die  cardinal  did  not  at- 
tach  any  credit  to  the  story :  he  did  not  examine  the  man  liimself  con- 
eeroing  the  fact.  This  miracle  indeed  was  vouched  by  all  thecaoons 
of  the  church,  and  the  whole  company  in  town  were  appealed  to  for 
a  confirmation  of  it,  whom  the  cardmal  found,  by  their  zealous  devo- 
tion, to  be  thorough  believers  of  the  miracle.  But  though  those  eccle- 
siasdcs  appealed  to  the  company  in  the  town,  it  is  dear  firom  De 
Retz^s  own  account  that  he  did  not  ask  any  man  a  single  question  on 
the  subject.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  story,  managed  by 
the  priests  and  backed  by  their  authority,  would  obtain  credit  by  the 
ignorant  populace ;  especially  in  a  countiy  where  the  inquisition  was 
then  in  full  power,  —  where  the  superstitk>ns  and  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  authoritv  of  the  civil  magistrate  were  all  combined  to 
support  the  credit  ot  such  miracles,  —  and  where  it  would  not  only 
have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  them, 
but  even  the  expressing  of  die  least  doubt  concerning  them  might  liave 
exposed  the  inquirer  to  the  most  terrible  cxf  all  e\Ss  and  sufierings.' 

1  CampbeU  on  Miracles,  pp.  161—169.    Bp.  Douglas'a  Criterion,  pp.  49-60. 
Paky'a  Evidencee,  vol.  i.  pp.  351— 366.  *-  »  ^*^ 

a  mmoin  da  Cardmal  de  ReU.    Livre  iv.  Tan  1654. 
9  Cttapbell  on  the  Miracles,  p.  170—161. 
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7.  Tbe  last  examjde  of  pretended  miracles  to  be.  adduced  is,  those 
rqxtfted  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb£  de  Paris,  and 
in  which  both  Mr.  Hume  and  his  copyists  in  later  times  have  exdted, 
as  if  they  were  alone  sufficient  to  desUroy  the  credit  of  the  miraculous 
facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  The  circumstances  of  diese 
pretended  miracles  are  these  : 

While  controversies  ran  hieh  in  France  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists,^  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centunr,  the  Abh& 
de  Paris,  an  opulent  and  zealous  Jansenist,  gave  the  whole  of  his  in- 
come to  the  poor ;  and,  clothing  himself  in  rags,  lay  on  the  ground, 
fed  on  black  bread,  water  and  herbs,  and  employed  watchmgs  and 
penances  to  macerate  his  body.  On  liis  death,  in  May  1727,  his 
party  canonised  him,  and  pretended  that  mu-acles  were  wrought  at 
ins  tomb ;  whither  thousands  flocked  and  practised  grimaces  and  con- 
rulsions  in  so  disorderly  and  ridiculous  a  manner,  that  the  government 
of  France  was  at  length  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  this  delusion  by  or- 
dering the  churchyard,  m  which  he  was  interred,  to  be  walled  up  in 
January  1732.  Accounts  of  the  cures  said  to  have  been  wrought  at 
the  Abbe's  tomb,  were  collected  and  published  by  M.  de  Montgeron, 
a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  at  Paris,  in  three  quarto  volumes ; 
which  were  critically  examined,  and  tlie  delusions  were  exjposed,  as 
soon  as  they  appeared.  On  these  pretended  miracles  (wliich  were 
paralleled  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ !)  we  may  remark,  1.  That  they 
were  extolled  as  real,  before  they  were  subjected  to  examination ; 
and  that,  when  mvesdgated  at  first,  they  were  tried  before  persons 
who  were  predisposed  to  favour  the  Jansenists  or  appellants :  —  2. 
Montgeron,  who  coOected  the  cures  said  to  be*  wrought  at  the  tomb, 
poduced  vouchers  for  only  eight  or  nine  :  while  some  continued  there 
for  days  and  even  months,  without  receiving  any  benefit :  —  3.  The 
number,  reported  to  be  cured,  was  but  small ;  nor  is  there  any  proof 
that  this  small  number  was  cured  by  tlie  saint's  intercession.  The 
imposture  of  those  pretended  miracles  was  detected  by  the  archbi- 
shop of  Paris  in  one  single  instance ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Sens  and 
others  in  more  than  twenty  instances,  discovered  the  ardfice  by  which 
it  was  supported  :  —  4.  The  patients  were  sp  affected  by  then:  devo- 
tion, the  place,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude,  that  manv  were 
thrown  into  convubions,  which  in  certain  circumstances  might  pro- 
duce  a  removal  of  disorders  occasioned  by  obstruction :  —  5.  All  who 
implored  the  aid  of  the  Abb^  were  not  cured  :  while  Christ  and  the 
aposdes  never  failed  in  any  case,  and  were  never  convicted  of  impos- 
ture b  a  single  instance  :  and  it  was  objected  at  the  time,  and  uever 
refuted  by  his  friends,  that  the  prostrations  at  his  tomb  produced  more 
diseases  than  they  cured :  *-*  6*  Christ's  miracles  were  wrought  in  a 
gnve  and  decent,  in  a  great  but  shnple  manner,  becoming  one  sent 
of  God,  without  any  absurd  oi^  ridicufous  ceremonies,  or  superstitious 

^^l^servances.     But  the  miracles  of  the  Abhk  de  Paris  were  attended 

. 

*  The»e  were  a  sect  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  France,  who  adopted  Uie  omuioimi 
of  Jaiifeiuiit  concenung  grace  and  predestination,  which  were  oppoeed  by  uio 
'emiti. 
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unth  circumstances  thai  had  all  the  marks  of  superstidoo,  and  itUdi 
seemed  designed  and  fitted  to  strike  die  imaginaidoo.  ■  The  earth  of 
his  tomb  was  often  employed^  or  the  water  from  the  well  oS  his  house 
Nine  days'  devoticm  was  constantly  used,  and  frequently  repeated 
again  and  again  by  the  same  persons:  —  7.  All  the  cures  reomied 
by  Montgeron  as  duly  attested,  were  pardal  and  gradual,  and  were 
such  as  might  have  been  effected  by  natural  means.  J^Tot  one  of 
them  was  instantaneous.  The  persons  at  the  Abba's  tomb  never  at* 
tempted  to  raise  the  dead,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  either  the 
blind  or  the  deaf  were  actually  cured  there.  The  notary,  who  re- 
ceived affidavits  relative  to  those  miracles,  was  not  obliged  to  know 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  made  them,  nor  whether  they  gave  in 
their  own  or  only  fictitious  names :  —  8.  The  cures  wrought  at  the 
tomb  were  not  independent  of  second  causes ;  most  of  the  devotees 
had  been  using  medicines  before,  and  continued  to  use  them  during 
their  applications  to  the  supposed  samt;  or  their  distempers  had 
abated  before  they  determined  to  solicit  his  help :  —  9.  Some  of  die 
cures  attested  were  incomplete,  and  the  relief  granted  in  others  was 
only  temporary :  but  the  cures  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  complete  and  permanent :  — 10.  Lastly,  the  design  of  the  mira- 
cles ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris  was  neither  important  nor  was  it 
worthy  of  God.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  his  aposdes,  as  we 
have  aheady  seen,  were  intended  to  prove  the  divine  authority  <^the 
most  excellent  religion  r  those  reported  of  the  Abbi,  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  party.  The  former  answered  the  end  for  which  they 
were  designed :  the  latter  raised  a  prejudice  against  Jansenism,  and 
divided  its  adherents,  several  of  whom  were  provoked  at  the  frauds 
of  their  party,  and  bitterly  reproached  and  accused  each  other.  The 
moment  the  civil  power  uiterfered  to  put  an  end  to  the  impostures, 
they  ceased  :  but  all  the  powers  on  earth,  both  civil  and  sacerdotal, 
could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  or  put  a  stop  to  the  won- 
derful works  wrought  in  confirmadon  of  It«^  To  conclude;  wid)  re- 
gard to  die  attestations  given  to  Christianity,  all  was  wise,  consistent, 
worthy  of  God,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed:  but 
the  otlier  is  a  broken  incoherent  scheme,  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  itself,  nor  made  to  consist  with  the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  die 
divine  proceedings.  The  miracles  of  Christ  therefore  are  indisputa- 
bly true ;  but  those  ascribed  to  the  Abb^  de  Paris  are  totally  desti- 
tute of  reality,  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  belief.^ 

1  CampbeU  on  Miraeles,  pp.  181—203.  Vernet,  Traits  de  la  Verity  de  la  Relig- 
Chr&t.  torn.  ti.  pp.  e3--135.  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistieal  Writers,  toI.  i.  np 
31&-3S5.  4th  edit.  Bp.  Dooglu'e  CriterioD,  pp.  122--d33 ;  in  pp.  233-^36.  Jm 
has  some  obeerrations  on  the  pretended  miraclee  of  the  French  pnphets. 
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SECTION  m. 

ON     PROPHECY. 

I.  Prophecy  defined.  —  The  highest  evidence  thai  can  be  given  of  di" 
vine  revelation,  — ^  II.  DiffereTice  between  the  preter^d predictions 
of  the  heathen. orades  and  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures* 
— III.  On  the  use  and  intent  of  Prophecy.  — IV.  On  the  Chain 

f  Prophecy.  —  Classification  of  the  Scripture  prophecies.  —  Class 
Propheaes  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  particular, —  !• 
Abraham,  —  2.  IshmaeL  — 3.  Settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Ca^ 
naan. — 4.  Predictions  of  Moses  relative  to  the  sufferings,  capti- 
vities, and  present  state  of  the  Jews,  —  5.  Birth  of  J osiah  foretold ^ 
and  his  destruction  of  idolatry,  —  6.  Isaiah^ s  prediction  of  the  utter 


subversion  of  idolatry  atnong  the  Jews.  —  7;  Jeremiah^s  prediction 
(f  ZedeJdaNs  captivity  and  death.  —  8.  EzekiePs  prediction  of  the 
calamities  of  the  Jews,  inJUcted  by  the  Chaldaans.  — 9.  DanieVs 
prediction  of  the  profanation  of  the  temple  byAntiochus  EpiphaneSy 
^c.  — 10.  Hosea^s  prediction  of  the  present  state  of  the  Jews.  — 
Class  II.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  nations  or  empires  that  were 
)ieighbouring  to  the  Jews.  —  1 .  Tyre,  —  2.  Egypt.  —  3.  Ethio- 
pia.  —  4.  Nineveh,  —  6.  Babylon.  —  6.  The  four  great  monar* 
ehies.  —  Class  III.  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah  ; 
their  number,  variety,  and  minute  circumstantiality.  —  1.  That  the 
Messiah  was  to  come.  — 2.  The  time.  —  3.  The  place  of  his  com-' 
ing. — 4-  His  birth  and  manner  of  life  and  doctrine.  —  5.  His 
svfferings  and  death.  ~-^  6.  His  resurrection  and  ascension.  —  7. 
The  abolition  of  the  Jewish  covenant  by  that  of  the  Oospel. —  The 
certainty  toith  which  these  prophecies  can  only  be  applied  to  Christ. 
—  Class  IV.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Chnst  and  his  Apos^ 
ties.  —  1 .  Prophecies  of  Christ  concerning  his  death  and  resurrec'^ 
tion^  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  temple^  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  — Refutation  ofob- 
jections  drawn  from  its  rejection  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  from 
Ote  existence  and  prevalence  of  Mohammedism.  —  2.  Prophecies 
of  the  apostles  concerning  the  corruptions  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  spread  of  infidelity.  —V.  Refutation  of 
oh'ections  from  the  alleged  obscurity  of  prophecy,  —  Concluding 
ciservations  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  prophecy, 

I*  X  HE  various  criteria  and  considerations  which  have  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  section,  will  enable  the  impartial  inquirer  to  distln- 
giush  between  true  and  false  miracles.  We  add  that  it  is  equally 
ea^  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  prophecies ;  for  pbophect 
is  a  mirade  of  knowledge,  a  declaration,  or  description,  or  representa- 
tion of  something  future,  beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  dis- 
cem  or  to  calculate,  and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of 
supernatural  communion  with  the  Deity ^  and  of  the  truth  'of  a  re- 
velation from  God. 
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The  knowledge  of  future  events  ts  that  olpect,  winch  man,  with 
the  greatest  desire,  has  the  least  ability^  to  attain.  By  tracing  cause 
and  eftct  m  their  usual  operations,  by  obaaring  human  characters, 
and  by  marking  present  tendencies,  he  may  form  some  plauable  coo- 
jectures  about  the  future  :  and  an  experienced  politician,  who  is  tfao^ 
roughly  acquamted  with  the  circumstances,  mterests,  and  tempers  both 
of  his  own  community  and  of  those  who  are  his  neighbours,  win  &&- 
quendy  anticipate  events  with  a  sagacity  and  success,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  direct  prescience,  and  excites  the  astmiishffleDt 
of  less  penetrating  minds.  Still,  however,  he  is  limited  to  a  kind  of 
contact  with  present  circumstances,  lliat  which  he  foresees  must 
have  some  connection  with  what  he  actually  beholds,  or  some  de- 
pendence on  it :  otherwise  his  inquiries  are  vain,  and  his  eoojectures 
idle  and  delusive ;  and  even  within  those  narrow  Umits,  how  often  is 
his  penetration  baffled,  and  his  wisdom  deceived !  The  sfigbtest  in- 
trusion of  unconunmi  circimistances,  the  smallest  possible  deviation 
from  rules,  which  cannot  by  any  means  be  rendered  exact,  destroys 
the  visionary  chain  which  he  has  constructed,  and  exposes  bis  ign<>- 
rance  to  himself  and  others.  The  prescience  of  the  most  experi- 
^ced  politician,  in  short,  bears  a  close  resemUance  to  that  of  an  ex- 
perienced general  or  a  skiliiil  chess  player.  Judging  how  he  himself, 
were  he  in  his  adversary's  place,  woidd  act  in  c(»isequence  of  one 
of  his  own  movements,  he  builds  upon  hb  adversary's  acting  in  the 
same  manner,  when  placed  m  the  same  circtunstances ;  and  dience, 
on  the  presumption  of  his  thus  acting,  he  provides  against  what  he 
foresees  must  be  the  result  of  it;  anticipating  in  this- manner  the  final 
winding  up  of  the  afiair,  even  when  he  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  termination.  Prescience,  then,  of  the  present  description, 
will  extend  just  so  far  as  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  buih.  But 
the  deducing  of  effects  from  a  combination  of  causes  can  never  be 
carried  forward  to  any  very  remote  period :  because  new  causes, 
which  themselves  again  must  be  combined,  will  perpetually  spring  up; 
and  consequently,  as  those  new  causes  are  as  yet  unknown,  no  human 
sagacity  can  deduce  events  from  svch  causes. 

To  foresee  and  foretel  future  events  is  a  miracle  of  which  die  tes- 
timony remains  in  itself.  It  is  a  miracle,  because  to  foresee  and  fore- 
tel future  events,  to  which  no  change  of  circumstances  leads,  no  traia 
of  probabilities  points,  b  as  much  beyond  the  ability  of  human  agents, 
as  to  cure  diseases  with  a  word,  or  even  to  raise  the  dead,  wlucb  may 
properly  be  termed  miracles  of  power.  That  actbns  of  the  latter 
land  were  ever  performed,  can  be  proved,  at  a  distant  period,  only 
by  witnesses,  agamst  whose  testimony  cavils  may  be  raised,  on  causes 
for  doubt  advanced :  but  the  man,  who  reads  a  prophecy  and  pe^ 
ceives  the  corresponding  event,  is  himself  iht  witness  of  the  miracle; 
he  sees  that  thus  it  is,  and  that  thus  by  human  means  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been.  A  prophecy  yet  unfulfilled  is  a  miracle  at  pre- 
sent bcpmplete ;  and  these,  if  numerous,  may  be  considered  as  the 
seeds  of  future  conviction,  ready  to  grow  up  and  bear  their  fruit, 
wlj^enever  the  corresponding  facts  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of 
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the  world.  So  admirably  has  this  sort  of  evidence  been  contrived 
hy  the  wisdom  of  God,  that,  in  proportion  as  die  lap^  of  ages  might 
stem  to  weaken  the  argument  derived  from  miracles^ong  since  per* 
formed,  that  very  lapse  serves  only  to  strengthen  the  argmnent  de- 
rived Irwn  the  completion  of  prophecy. 

If  the  books  of  tne  Old  and  New  Testament  be  genuine  and  au* 
iheotic,  that  is,  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascrib- 
ed, aod  at  or  about  the  times  when  they  profess  to  have  been  written, 
(tod  these  points  have  ahready  been  proved  to  demonstration,)  the 
very  numerous  predictions  which  they  contain  must  necessarily  be 
divmc.  For  they  are  a  regular  diain,  extending  almost  from  the  begm- 
ning  to  the  end  of  time  :  and  many  of  them  relate  to  events  so  distant, 
so  contingent,  and  so  apparently  improbable,  that  no  human  foresight 
could  ever  anticipate  them.  Some  relate  to  dates  and  circumstances 
that  requke  the  most  exact  accomplishment,  and  some  are  friMins 
to  the  present  time,  and  before  our  eyed :  so  that,  though  this  kind  of 
evidence  might  be  rendered  doubtful  or  suspicious,  yet  it  is  daily  ac- 
curaolating  and  gadiering  strength  as  it  accumulates. 

n.  When  we  meet  with  a  prophecy,  the  avowed  end  of  which  is 
to  satisfy  some  trivial  curiosity,  or  abet  the  designs  of  some  ambitious 
leader,  suspicion  must  necessarily  take  the  alarm.  This  wa&  evidendy 
the  character  of  the  antient  oracles.  However  directed,  whether  by 
evil  men  or  evil  spirits,  they  certainly  spoke  as  they  were  paid  or  in- 
timidated :  and  the  long  continued  history  of  antient  times  has  com- 
pletely informed  us  of  die  practices  by  which  tlie  priests  of  the  false 
gods  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  for  their  idols,  and  profit  for  them- 
selves, by  foretelling  things  to  come.  "  But  how  did  they  conduct 
thb  difficult  traffic  f  Did  they  make  it  hazardous  as  well  as  difficult, 
by  pledging  their  lives  on  the  truth  of  their  predictions  f  Far  others 
wise : — They  had  very  different  arts  and  plans,  much  more  compa- 
tible with  the  consciousness  of  being  extremely  liable  to  error.  In  the 
first  place,  unless  a  direct  appeal  to  tiieir  inspiration  was  made  by  direct 
inquby,  they  usually  observed  a  prudent  silence.  They  uttered  no 
spontaneous  prophecies.  In  saying  nothing,  they  exposed  thenoselves 
to  no  detection ;  and  when  they  were  obliged  to  speak  it  was  always 
widi  sufficient  precaution.  Obstacles  were  first  thrown  in  the  way  of 
inquiry.  By  magnificent  and  repeated  sacrifices,  it  was  rendered 
extremely  expensive.  This  preliminary  had  a  double  advantage  :  it 
lessened  the  number  of  inquirers,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  abim- 
dam  advantage  to  the  priests.  These  sacrifices  were  preceded,  at- 
tended, and  followed  by  many  prescribed  ceremonies  ;^  the  omission 
or  mismanagement  of  any  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the 
whole  proceeding.  The  gods  were  not  at  all  times  io  a  humour  to  be 
consulted.  Omens  were  to  be  taken,  and  auguries  examined,  which, 
if  unfavourable  in  any  particular,  either  precluded  the  inquiry  for  Uie 
present,  or  required  further  lustrations,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  to 
purify  the  person  who  consulted,  and  render  him  fit  to  receive  an 

1  y«n  Dale;  De  Oracnlii,  torn.  i.  p.  3. 
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answer  from  the  gods,  or  to  bring  their  wayward  deities  to  a  temper 
suitable  to  the  inquiry."^  When  mdeed  answers  were  given,  the 
heathen  oracle?  had  no  determinate  scheme,  and  related  to  detached, 
unconnected  events ;  while  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  respect  one 
great  scheme,  and  pobt  to  one  person,  whose  family,  country,  cha- 
racter, and  circumstances,  diey  announce,  long  before  he  was  born. 
The  heathen  oracles  s|x>ke  what  rulers  dictated,  or  what  tended  to 
advance  the  interest  of  the  priests  :  precepts  of  morality,  and  rules  of 
just  conduct,  were  seldom — if  ever — delivered  from  the  cave,  or 
from  the  consecrated  tripos.  The  purest  sentiments  prevalent  amons 
the  pagans,  were  either  delivered  by  tlie  pliilosopher,  (who  had  no 
means  gf  enforcing  them,)  or  adorned  the  pages  of  the  poet :  while 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  reproved  kings,  en- 
forced the  purest  morality  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions,  and  suffered 
rather  than  gained  by  the  predictions  which-  they  uttered.*  Tiip\' 
did  not  prophesy  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  or  natural  propensi- 
ties of  their  countr}'men  ;  but  opposed  their  prejudices,  by  predictii.!: 
the  impending  calamities,  the  humble  state  or  the  Messiah,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  tlie  call  of  the  Gentiles.     Tlieir  piophecii> 

tended  to  one  end ;  and  tlie  total  cessation  of  them,  when  that  end 

• 

1  Dr.  Nares's  Connected  View  of  the  Propheciea  relative  to  the  Christian  Cborrh 
p.  14. 

3  «  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  Heathen  world,  if,  upon  the  sobject  of  morelitr 
thoir  oracles  had  been  invariably  silent.  The  few  sentiments,  which  thejr  did  (ie 
liver,  were  not  always  groanded  upon  the  severe  principles  of  reason  and  truth 
they  varied  with  the  iluctaatton  of  numan  opinions,  and  were  even  acconanodated 
to  tlie  prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  vices  of  their  votaries.  Nay,  they  fire<)uentiy 
even  commanded  the  grossest  violations  of  morality  and  decorum,  and  veiled,  under 
the  prostituted  name  of  religion,  the  most  flagitious  and  horrible  obomijiaiioitf, 
whicn  have  ever  been  permitted  to  pollute  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

^  The  Projihets  of  the  true  God  were  inspired  by  the  purest  principles.  They 
actively  and  invariably  exerted  themselves  m  the  cause  of  virtue.  The  sjetem  of 
morality,  which  they  snactioned,  was  pure,  severe,  and  founded  upon  determinate 
and  acknowledffed  principles.  They  tempered  its  severity,  however,  with  the  lore 
of  mercy  and  the  gentle  feelings  oi  benevolence.  Witli  all  the  warmth  of  zeal. 
and  energy  of  elomience,  they  recommended  the  cause  of  the  stranger,  thevidov. 
and  the  orphan,  rfeitlier  the  pomp  of  station  nor  the  tyranny  of  power  could 
shield  the  offender  from  their  manly  and  indignant  rebukes :  and  exhibitiiu:  & 
boldness,  which,  perhaps,  is  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  miuikind.  aiid 
which  could  only  be  inspired  by  the  confidence  of  truth  and  the  certaintj^  of  Diviue 
assistance,  they  even  chastised  a  powerful  monarch  for  the  unlawful  indal^nct' 
of  his  passions :  and  openly  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the  High  Beinj|r,  bv  wh< m 
they  were  inspired,  against  a  formidable  tyrant,  who  had  murdered  for  the  sake 
of  plunder  the  poor  possessor  of  a  neighbouring  vineyard.  The  piety,  which  the} 
re<|uired,  was  not  the  cold  and  inefficient  duty  of  an  external  ritual ;  it  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  heart,  the  control  of  tJie  internal  fcelinifs  of  the  soul,  and  an  inwn'd 
and  ever-active  persuabioii  of  tiie  existence  and  providence  of  an  all-judging  d^ 
It  earnestly  excited  gratitude  for  his  favours,  snjjplication  for  his  forgiveness,  nnJ 
reliance  on  his  protection.  These  moral  and  religious  duties  were  not  varied  wi^jj 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  nor  made  to  bend  to  teniporal  occurrences,  to  the  vul 
of  a  favoured  monarch,  or  the  caprices  of  contendijiir  parties.  They  were  inde- 
pendent of  human  events,  regular  as  tlie  order  of  uatiure,  and  eternal  as  the  Foun- 
tain of  inspiration.  Their  innuence  was  the  most  extensive  which  the  imagiMtion 
can  conceive.  They  were  not  calculated  to  aggrandise  a  tavourite  state,  not  a»- 
propriated  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  climate  ;  but  tliey  were  cquaUr  ueeru! 
to  all  countries,  and  obligatorv  on  the  whole  human  race."  Richaxds's  Bunptoe 
Lectures,  for  1800,  pp.  :i41— i>44. 
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was  answered,  proves  that  they  did  not  owe  their  accomplishment  to 
chance  or  to  imposture. 

Further,  when  no  means  of  evasion  remained,  the  answers  given 
by  the  heathen  oracles  were  frequently  delusive,  and  capable  of  quite 
contrary  interpretations :  and  the  most  celebrated  of  them  concealed 
their  meaning  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  that  they  required  another 
oracle  to  explain  them.     Of  diis  ambiguity  several  autlientic  instances 
ere  recorded.     Thus,  when  Crcesus  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
relative  to  his  intended  war  against  the  Persians,  he  was  told  that  he 
would  destroy  a  great  empire.^    This  he  naturally  interpreted  of  his 
overcoming  the  Persians,  thoudi  the  oracle  was  so  framed  as  to  ad- 
mit of  an  opposite  meaning.     Croesus  made  war  against  the  Persians, 
and  was  ruined ;   and  tlie  oracle  continued  to  maintain  its  credit. 
The  answer  given  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  many  ages  after,  was 
of  yet  more  doubtful  interpretation,  being  conceived  in  terms  so  am- 
Ugnous,  that  it  might  eitlier  be  interpreted  thus: — I  say  that  thou 
iOtt  ofJEacus  canst  conquer  the  Romans,     Thou  shalt  go,  thou  sJialt 
return^  never  shalt  thou  perish  in  war  ;^   or  thus,  I  say  that  the  Ro- 
nans  can  conquer  thee^  son  of  Xacus,     Thou  shalt  go,  thou  shalt 
never  return^  thou  shalt  perish  in  war.    Pyrrhus  understood  the  ora- 
cle m  the  former  sense ;   he  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  was  overcome :   yet,  still  the  juggling  oracle  saved  its 
credit.    Another  remarkable  instance  of  tlie  ambiguity  of  the  pre- 
tended prophets  occurs  in  1  Kings  xxii.  7.     Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judafa,  and  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  having  united  their  forces  against  the 
Syrians,  in  order  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilead,  the  latter  monarch 
gathered  the  false  prophets  together,  about  four  hundred  men,  and 
said  unto  thenij  ShaU  Igo  against  RamoA-uilead  to  battle,  or  shall 
I  forbear  9   And  they  said.   Go  up,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  Tit! 
into  Ae  hands  of  the  king.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  [itj 
is  not  in  the  original,  and  that  the  re^ly  of  the  pseudo-prophets  is  so 
artfully  constructed,  that  it  might  be  interpreted  either  fer  or  against 
tlje  expedition  :  as  thus,  — the  Lord  wUl  deliver  (it)  Ramoth-Gilead 
in  the  Hng^s  (Ahab's)  hand  ;   or,  the  Lord  will  deliver  (Israel)  in^o 
the  hng's  hand,  tfiat  is,  mto  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Syria.     Kely- 
ing  upon  this  ambiguous  oracle,  the  monarchs  of  Judah  and  Israel 
engaged  the  Syrians  and  were  utterly  discomfited.* 

l^never  the  oracles  failed,  the  priests,  who  officiated  at  them, 
were  never  at  a  loss  for  subterfuges  for  preserving  their  credit.  If 
the  event  happened  not  to  correspond  witn  the  prophecy,  it  was  dis- 
covered, when  too  late,  that  some  indispensable  ceremony  or  observ- 
ance had  been  omitted  ;  that  the  gods  were  averse  to  the  inquirer  ; 
or  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  proper  state  for  consulting  them.     If  an 

^  Herodottts,  lib.  i.  c.  53.    Though  the  identical  words  of  the  oracle  have  been 
lost  from  the  text  of  Herodotus,  yet  they  have  been  preserved  by  various  'writers, 
and  paiticalarly  by  Snidas  (Lexicon,  voce  Kpotvost  torn.  iii.  p.  3c2.  edit.  Kuster.) 
according  to  whom  they  ran  thus,  Kpoio^f  'AAw  dta^a;  ficyaX^  ^fX^^  KaroKvou. 
^  The  oracle  in  question  has  been  ^ub  translated : 

Aio  te  iEacida  Romanos  vincere  posse. 
Ibis  rcciibis  nunqujini  iu  bello  poribis. 
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eint  event  took  place,  when  a  good  one  bad  been  promised,  h  ym 
the  fauh  of  the  inquirer.  K,  on  the  cootraiyi  |he  resuH  was  more 
favouraUe  than  the  prediction,  this  was  owing  to  the  intercession  of 
the  priests,  to  the  prayers  they  had  ofiered,  or  lo  the  rites  they  had 
performed  for  propitiating  the  offended  powers.  But  notwithatajidiDg 
all  these  and  other  precautions,  the  heathen  priests  succeeded  ver}* 
imperfectly  in  maintaming  the  credit  of  the  oracies.  The  wiser  aud 
more  sagacious  heathens,  especiaUy  in  later  times,  held  them  in  utter 
contempt.^  They  were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets;  and  the  pre* 
tendedly  inspired  priestess  was,  m  several  instances,  even  populariy  ac- 
cused of  bemg  bribed  to  prophesy  accordbg  to  the  bterests  of  a  pr- 
ticular  party.  Such  was  the  success  of  false  prophecy,  even  with  all 
die  aids  of  art,  and  a  systemadc  plan  of  imposture  to  preserve  it  from 
detectbn.' 

How  widely  difierent  from  these  pretended  predictions,  are  the 
prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures !  They  were  delivered  without 
solicitation,  and  pronounced  openly  before  the  people  :  and  the  pro- 
phet knew  himself  by  law  exposed  to  capital  punishment,  if  any  one 
of  his  predictions  were  to  be  overthrow^.  The  events  which  were 
foretold,  were  often  both  complicated  and  remote,  depending  on  the 
arbitrary  wiQ  of  many,  and  arising  firom  a  great  vanety  of  causes, 
which  concurred  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Some  of  them  were  accom- 
plished shortly  after  they  were  delivered  ;  others  had  their  accom- 
plishment somewhat  later,  but  the  prophets  who  delivered  them  savf 
the  event.  Others  again  had  a  more  distant  object,  which  exceeded 
the  prophet's  life :  but  the  different  events  which  he  foretold  were  so 

t  Thus  Aristotle  obMrves  with  hn  usual  accuraey  and  penetration,  that  "pre* 
tended  prophets  ezprese  themaelves  in  general  languaf^e.  In  a  game  at  odd  and 
even,  a  man  may  say,  whether  the  nnii3)er  be  odd  or  even,  much  sooner  th«n  wUt 
it  is ;  and  that  such  a  thing  v>iJl  happen,  than  when.  Therefore  those  who  deliver 
oracles  never  define  when.**  (Aristot.  Rhet.  lib.  iii^  c.  5.  ^  4.  Op.  torn.  ir.  edit. 
Bipont.) — Cieero,  likewise  has  the  following  remark :  '<  If  this  be  foretold,  Who  ia 
the  pKRsoN  meant  and  what  is  the  Tina  ?  The  writer  has  conducted  himself  bo 
dexterously,  that  anu  event  whatever  will  suit  his  prophecy,  since  there  is  f  o  me- 
eificAtion  of  men  and  times."  (De  Divinat.  lib.  ii.  c.  54.  Op.  torn.  zi.  p.  267.  edit 
Bipont.)  Horace  also  ridicules  with  great  humour  the  pompous  notmngnan  of 
the  heathen  oracles,  in  the  following  verses : 

O  La<*rtiade,  quicquid  dicam,  aut  erit,  aut  non ; 

Divinare  etenim  ma£nus  mihi  donat  Apollo.    Sat.  lib.  ii.  sat.  6.  ▼.  59, 60. 

0  Son  of  Laertes,  what  I  nowforetel,  will  €ither  come  to  pass  or  it  wiU  not; 

For  the  great  Apollo  ^ives  me  to  divine. 
Lastly,  Lucian,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,  after  relating  in  what  manner  thai 
impostor  pretended  to  answer  the  sealed  Questions  delivered  to  him,  without  opeo- 
inj^  the  seal,  adds :  —  "  Thus  he  delivered  oracles,  and  gave  divine  responies,  but 
with  great  prudence,  and  giving  perplexed^  doubtfuf,  or  obscure  answers,  oeeori- 
ipug  to  the  custom  of  oracles.  Some  he  encouraged ;  others  he  dissuaded,  reph- 
ing  as  he  thought  proper.  To  eome  he  prescribed  plain  remedies  and  diets,  n>r 
he  knew  many  uaerul  medicines.  But,  with  resect  to  the  hopes  (of  advancement) 
the  increase  of  property,  and  successions  to  inheritances,  he  always  deferred  giriixg 
an  answer,  adding  "  AU  things  shall  he  done  when  I  am  willing,  and  when  mf 
prophet  Alexander  shall  entreat  me,  and  shall  offer  prayers  in  your  behalf** -^It « 
to  M  observed  that  this  impostor  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  god  i&seulapiut}  lod 
that  he  did  not  give  his  responses  for  nothing,  his  stated  price  being  one  dFubou 
and  two  oboli  (about  10^.  sterling)  lor  eiph  answer.    X<uciaiii  Aiennder  wu 


Psendomantis.    Op.  tom.  v.  pp.  &S,  66.  edit.^lpont. 
\  Prophecy,  p.  16. 
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connected  together,  that  the  most  dist^t  bordered  preMty  nearty  upoQ 
some  others,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  preparatory  to  the 
last.  The  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecies  served  to  raise  an  expec* 
tatkn  of  those  which  were  distant ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
last  confirmed  the  first.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  will  furnish  an  il- 
lustntion  of  the  correctness  of  these  remarks ;  and  whoever  reads  the 
prrohets  with  attention  will  readily  find  many  more  instances. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,^  who  separately  had  done  great 
dafflag:e  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  united  together  absolutehr  to  de- 
stroy it^  and  came  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
and  aD  his  subjects,  being  seized  with  terror,  the  prophet  Isaiah  came 
to  him,  and  publicly  assured  him  that  the  enterprise  of  the  two  kings 
^Id  be  frustrated :  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  both  die ;  and 
tbt,  before  a  child,  that  was  to  be  bom  in  about  ten  months,  could 
say,  *  My  father  and  my  motlfer,'  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  should  be  subject 
to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Witliin  three  short  years,  the  event  Justified 
the  prophecy  in  all  its  parts,  though  it  was  witliout  any  natural  poba- 
bility.* — The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  together  with  all 
the  minute  circumstances  of  his  previous  advance,  was  announced  by 
Isaiah  a  long  time  before  it  happened,  with  this  additional  circum- 
stance, that  such  destruction  should  take  place  in  the  night ;  and  that 
the  noise  of  the  thunder  that  should  roll  over  the  Assyrians,  should 
be  to  Jerusalem  an  harmonious  sound,  and  like  a  melodious  concert, 
because  it  would  be  followed  with  public  thanksgivings.'  It  was  these 

Gecise  and  circumstantial  predictions  that  supported  the  hopes  of 
ezekiah,  notwithstanding  every  thing  that  seemed  to  oppose  it. 
!for  can  it  excite  our  astonishment  that,  after  its  accomplishment  the 
pioQs  monarch  and  his  people  were  persuaded  that  Isaiah  was  a  pro- 
phet, to  whom  the  Almighty  revealed  his  designs,  and  that  he  spoke 
by  his  command.  — ^In  like  manner,  after  the  departure  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, whom  Merodach'Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  had  sent  to  con- 
gratulate Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  from  sickness,  the  same  prophet 
was  commissioned  to  tell  the  Jewish  sovereign  that  all  his  treasures 
(which  in  the  secret  pride  of  his  heart  he  had  shown  to  his  ambassa- 
dors,) should  be  conveyed  to  Babylon ;  that  princes  descended  from 
him  should  be  made  captives ;  and  that  they  should  be  employed  by 
the  conqueror  in  menial  offices.*  This  prediction  was  apparently  con- 
trvy  to  an  probability:  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Judah  were  then 
allies  and  united  in  interest.  The  former  seemed  in  no  respect  for- 
loidable,  when  compared  with  the  kings  of  Assyria,  whose  yoke  he 
had  but  just  ^aken  off,  and  to  whom  he  was,  perhaps,  still  tributary : 
ud  yet  the  prophecy  is  positive,  and  Hezekiah  entertained  no  doubt 
of  ft.  h  was  literally  accomplished,  and  then  the  Jews  hoped  for 
Aeir  return  firom  captivity,  wtiich  Isaiah  had  not  only  foretold  many 

1  laa.  vii.  1.  9—16. 

•  Im.  viii.  »-4.    2  Kinn  xv.  29,  30.  xvi.  29.    In.  viu.  7, 8. 

3  !■&.  X.  26.  28,  et  seq.  zxix.  6-8.  xzx.  31,  32.  39. 

^  Compare  laa.  zxziz.  5—7.  and  2  Kings  zx. 
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times,  and  in  the  most  magnificent  terms,'  but  albo  marked  out  tho 
conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  tlie  deliverer  of  the  Jews  by  name,*  con- 
siderably more  than  one  hundred  years  before  Cyrus  became  kiog  of 
Persia,  and  liberated  the  captive  Jews.  —  Lastly,  Isaiah  cleariy  de- 
clared the  ruin  of  Babylon,  after  he  had  seen,  in  prophetic  spirit,  aU  its 
splendour  and  glory  under  Nebuchadnezzar  ;^  and  it  is  astoniaiiin; 
with  what  exactness  all  the  parts  of  his  predictions  were  accomplisb- 
ed ;  so  that  the  precise  site  of  Babylon  cannot  ndw  be  ascertained. 

Once  more,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scripture  prophecies  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  preserved  in  books  which  were  always  left 
open  to  public  examination,  and  all  persons  were  enjoined  to  peruse 
them.  This  is  a  test  from  which  the  spurious  predictions  of  the 
heathens  always  shrunk.  Their  oracles  were  never  collected  in  any 
autlientic  records;  never  brought intoupne  view,  with  even  a  pretence 
to  prove  the  prescience  of  their  deities.  Certain  officers  only  were 
albwed  to  superintend  them.  In  Egypt,  the  oraciilar  books  were 
kept  by  the  priests  exclusively,  and  written  in  a  peculiar  character : 
and  at  Rome,  the  Sibylline  books  were  allowed  to  be  consulted  only 
by  the  quindecemviri,  and  not  even  by  these  privileged  few  without 
im  order  from  the  senate.  And  when  at  length  a  compilation  was 
offered  to  the  world,  professing  to  contain  the  Sibylline  oracles,  it  was 
so  gross  and  clumsy  a  forgery  as  never  to  impose  on  any  man  of  sense, 
who  exerted  even  the  smallest  skiQ  in  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  criti- 
cism.'* 

It  is  a  remark,  which  holds  aliKe  in  every  circumstance  of  divine 
revelation,  that  impostors  never  did  attempt  to  produce  their  creden- 
tials in  such  a  manner  as  the  real  messengers  of  God,  Yet  does  tiie 
malice  or  the  blindness  of  its  opposers  continually  endeavour  to  con- 
found them.  Because  there  have  been  lying  prophets,  tlie  true  must 
be  suspected  ;  because  there  have  been  false  prophets — pretenders  to 
inspiration,  therefore  they  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  truly  awken, 
cannot  obtain  a  candid  hearing.  Yet,  if  tlie  thuigs  considered  differ 
most  essentially  m  the  mode,  in  the  circumstances,  in  tlie  proof,— in 
all  respects,  indeed,  except  the  name,  where  is  tlie  candour,  or  even 
the  common  sense,  of  involving  them  in  one  sentence  of  rejectibn  r^ 
The  false  pretensions  to  prophecy  that  have  appeared  in  the  world, 
are  no  more  a  proof  that  there  never  were  true  predictims,  than  the 
circulation  of  base  coins  proves  that  there  b  no  pure  gold  or  silver 
employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

UI.  The  use  and  intent  of  prophecy  may  be  considered  in  various 
lights.  Some  have  represented  it  as  desired  to  meet  and  accom- 
modate the  natural  anxiety  and  impatience  of  men  to  know  futurity 
—  to  relieve  and  sooth  the  troubled  mind — to  repress  the  vain  .and 
forward — to  discourage  schemes  of  vice  —  to  support  despon&g 

1  See  particularly  Isa.  lii.  2.  and  zlii.  4.  9  Ig^.  zHv.  and  idv. 

3  laa.  xlvii.  1.  7,  8,  9. 12,  la  xiU.  4. 19, 20,  21,  et  tsq,  xxv.  23-24. 

4  Dr.  Jortm  has  examined  the  pretended  Sibylline  oracles,  and  haa  Bhown  Ih^ 
they  are  to  be  rejected  as  forgeries  and  impoatarea.  Remarks^  Eccl.  Hilt.  rol. 
i.  pp.  188—217. 

» liTareB  on  Prophecy,  p.  23. 
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¥irtiie.  Some  haVe  argued,  that  [wopbecy  was  designed  to  cherish 
and  promote  a  religious  spirit —  to  coafirm  the  faith  of  God's  sove- 
reignty  and  particular  providence.  Some  meui  measuring  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  God  by  those  of  men,  have  fancied,  that  an  obscure  peo* 
pie,  a  carpenter's  son,  his  birth,  and  acts,  and  ignominious  deaths 
were  subjects  beneath  the  attention  of  the  supreme  Kuler  ;  and  have 
substituted,  as  more  becoming  objects  of  prophecy,  the  splendid 
events,  as  they  supposed,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
ie?olutions  of  mighty  states  and  empires.  But  the  ways  of  God  are 
nor  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  The  events  which 
to  us  appear  magnificent  and  interestmg  are  trivial  in  his  sight,  and 
those  which  we  might  overlook  or  despise,  form  the  principaJ  figures 
in  the  plan  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  There  were  inter- 
mediate events  predicted,  as  subordinate  ends  of  prophecy,  as  the 
state  and  history  of  Abraham's,  and  Jacob's,  and  David's  family ;  but 
the  great  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  to  which  all  others  were  subser- 
vient, was  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  the 
world  for  his  appearance  and  mediation.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
calculated  to  serve  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture. 
Considering  it  in  this  light,  we  should  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was 
given,  not  after,  but  long  before  the  events  took  place ;  and  then  care- 
fully compare  the  facts  and  circumstances  predicted  with  the  events 
aocoropli^ed.  If  they  correspond,  the  conclusion  is  unavcndable,  that 
the  prophet  was  commissioned  by  Onmiscience  to  utter  the  prophecy, 
and  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  by  sovereign  and  abniehty  power.  Have 
Jacob  and  Moses,  David  and  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  the  other  prophets, 
many  hundreds  of  years  before,  accurately  described  times,  [liaces, 
characters,  and  ends,  with  their  relative  circumstances  and  contin- 
gencies? And  have  these  descriptions  been  verified  in  subsequent 
and  exacdy  corresponding  events?  —  then  they  must  have  been  di- 
vinely inspired,  and  their  record  and  testimony  must  be  true  and  di- 
vine. By  these  prophecies,  mterspersed  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  sacred  writers 
have  established  di^r  claim  to  inspiration,  that  they  hate  not  followed 
oinnindy  devised  fables^  but  that  they  spoke  and  wrote  as  they  were 
moHdly  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  dien, 
was  to  raise  expectation,  and  to  sooth  the  mind  with  hope, — to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  a  partictilar  providence,  and  the  assurance  of  the  Re- 
deemer promised,  and  particidarly  to  attest  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures.^ 

IV.  The  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  respect  contingen- 
cies too  wondenul  for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or  to  enect. 
Many  of  those,  wliich  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  foretold  imex- 
pected  changes  in  the  distribution  of  earthly  power ;  and,  whether 
they  announced  the  fall  of  flourishing  cities,  or  the  rub  of  mighqr 
empires,  the  event  has  minutely  correqp<Mided  with  the  prediction. 
This  clttin  of  prophecy  is  so  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are 

^1  Dr.  lUnken's  Institute,  of  Theology,  p.  346, 347.    Boo  alio  Bp.  Sherlock's 
Dkcoonet  «t  tba  Use  and  Intent  nift^^hMj. 
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more  embarrassed  with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  them,  than 
doubtful  of  their  import  and  accomplishment.  To  a  superficial  ob- 
server, they  may  seem  to  be  without  order  or  connection ;  but,  to 
a  weD-informed  mind,  they  are  all  disposed  in  such  a  mode  and  suo 
cession  as  to  form  a  regular  system,  all  the  parts  of  which  hannonise 
in  one  amazing  and  consistent  phm,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  hiskh 
ry  of  mankind,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  and  furnishes  a  perfect 
moral  demonstration,  that  the  book  which  contains  such  predictiTe 
information  is  indeed  divine.  The  prophecies  contained  m  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  referred  to  four  classes,  viz.  Prophecies  relating  to  the 
Jewish  nation  m  particular,  — Prophecies  relating  to  the  neighbour- 
ing  nations  or  empires,  —  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Mes- 
siah, —and  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  aposdes. 

Class  I. 
Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  particdar. 

1.  We  begin  with  Abraham^  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jews.  At 
a  time  when  he  had  no  child,  and  was  ^atly  advanced  in  years,  it 
was  foretold  that  his  posterity  should  be  exceedingly  multiplied  above 
that  of  other  nations.  The  chief  of  these  predictions  are  to  be  found 
in  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3.  xlvi.  3.     Exod.  xxxii.  13.    Gen.  xiii.  16.  xv.  5. 

.  xvii.  2.  4 — 6.  xxii.  17.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii.  14.  xxxii.  12.  xxxv.  II. 
These  are  the  plain  prc^ecies  relating  to  this  pomt :  and  their  fulfil- 
ment win  be  found  as  it  respects  the  Jews  (to  omit  the  vast  increase 
of  Abraham's  other  posterity,)  in  Exod.  i.  7.  9.  12.  Numb,  xxiii.  10. 
Deut.  i.  10.  X.  22.  Ezek.  xvi.  7.  Heb.  vi.  12.  In  less  than  five  hun- 
dred years  after  the  first  of  the  above  predictions  was  delivered,  the 
number  of  the  Israelites  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  be- 
sides women  and  children :  and  tlie  Scripture  accounts  of  theff  num- 
bers  are  so  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  authors,  that  no 
doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  completicm. 

2.  IshmaePs  name  and  fortune  were  announced  before  he  was 
bom ;  particularly,  that  his  descendants  should  be  very  numerous, 
and  that  he  should  beget  twelve  princes.  The  whole  came  to  pass 
precisely  as  it  was  foretold.  Compare  Gen.  xvi.  10 — 12.  xvii.  20. 
and  XXV.  12 — 18.  /  wUl  make  hxm  a  great  nation^  said  Jehovah  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  20.)  :  and  this  prediction  vims  accomplished  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  in  the  regular  course  of  nature.  From  Ishmae) 
proceeded  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  (also  called  Saracens,  bj 
Christian  writers,)  who  antiently  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  a  very 
powerful  people.  They  might,  indeed,  be  emphaticaDy  ^led  a 
great  nation^  when  the  Saracens  made  their  rapid  and  extensive  con- 
quests during  the  middle  ages,  and  erected  one  of  the  largest  empires 
that  ever  were  in  the  world.  He  wUl  be  a  loild  man  (Gen.  xvi.  12.) 
literally  a  vnU  ass-^n^  that  is,  as  wild  as  a  wild  ass :  and  the  ac- 
count of  that  ammal,  in  Job  xxxix.  5—8.  aff>rds  the  best  possible 
description  of  the  wandering,  lawless,  and  firee-booting  lives  and  man- 
ners of  the  Arabs.     Who  liath  sent  out  the  trild  ass  free  9    orisho 
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kalk  loosed  ike  bands  of  the  toUd  ass  ?    Whose  house  I  have  made  the 
wtUemess^  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.    He  scomeltuke  mnl" 
tkudi  of  the  city,  neither  re^ardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.     The 
rongf«  of  the  mountains  is  hts  pasture^  and  he  searcheth  after  every 
jneen  ihing.  God  himself  has  sent  them  outfree^  and  has  loosed  them 
BtHD  all  politica]  restrabt.    The  same  wilderness^  in  which  their  an- 
cestor, Ishmael,  dwelt  more  than  three  thousand  seren  hundred  years 
1^0,  is  still  their  habitation,  and  in  the  barren  land^  where  no  other 
liumaD  beings  could  live,  they  have  their  dwellings.    They  scorn  the 
city,  and  therefore  have  no  fixed  habitatbns.     For  their  multitude, 
they  are  not  afraid.     When  they  make  depredations  on  cities,  towns, 
or  caravans,  they  retire  into  the  desert  with  such  precipitancy,  that 
all  pursuit  is  eluded ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  crying  of  the  driver  is 
disregarded.    They  may  be  said  to  have  no  lands,  and  yet  the 
range  of  the  mountains  is  their  pasture  ;  they  pitch  their  tents  and 
feed  their  flocks  wherever  they  please;  2Xid  they  search  tfier  every 
pun  thing,  are  continually  looking  after  prey,  and  seize  every  kind 
of  property  that  comes  in  their  way.    It  was  further  foretold  that  Ish- 
mael's  hand  should  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man^s  hand 
against  him.    Sesbstris,  Cyrus,  Pompey,  Trajan,  and  other  antient 
sovereigns  and  potentates,  vainly  attempted  to  subjugate  the  wander^ 
iog  Arabs:  though  they  had  temporary  triumphs  over  some  tribes, 
they  were  ultimately  unsuccessful.     From  the  commencement  of  the 
Ishmaelites  to  the  present  day,  they  have  maintained  their  independ- 
ency :  and  if  tliere  were  no  other  argument  to  evince  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Pentateuch,  the  account  of  Ishmael  and  the  prophecy  con- 
eeming  his  descendants,  collated  with  their  history  and  manner  of  life 
during  a  period  of  nearly  lour  thousand  years,  would  be  sufficient :  it 
may  indeed,  be  pronounced  absolutely  demonstrative.^ 

3.  It  was  foretold  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
should  possess  tlie  land  of  Canaan ;  so  that,  though  they  should  be 
expelled  thence  for  their  sins,  yet  their  tide  should  endure,  and  they 
should  be  resetded  in  it,  and  there  continue  m  peace  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  (See  Gen.  xii.  7.  xiii.  14,  15.  17.  xv.  18,  19,  20,  21. 
Exod.  iii.  8.  17.  Gen.  xvii.  7,  8.)  In  unison  also  with  these  origi* 
oal  promises,  are  the  predictions,  that  diis  land  of  Canaan  should  be 
to  the  children  of  Israel  an  everlasting  possession.  (See  Deut.  xxx. 
1, 2,  3,  4,  5.  Jejr.  xxx.  3.)  The  completion  of  these  predictions 
has  been  as  remarkable  and  exact  as  the  predictions  themselves,  f  See 
Numb.  xxi.  Deut.  ii.  and  Josh,  iii.)  The  Israelites  enjoyed  this  land 
for  above  a  thousand  years ;  and,  when  for  their  wickedness,  God 
sent  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  into  captivity,  he  declared  it 
should  be  but  for  seventy  years,  which  accordingly  was  true;  and 
they  continued  six  hundred  years  together,  till  by  their  rejection  and 
murder  of  the  Messiah  they  were  again  doomed  to  a  more  lastmg  cap- 
tivity, begun  by  Titus  Vespasian,  and  continued  to  this  day.  And 
though  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  captive  by  Shahnaneser,  and  the 

^  For  a  fttU  account  and  ex^ition  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Ishinael,  »ee 
Bp.  Newton's  aecond  Diwertation. 
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body  o(  die  two  tribes  hj  Titus,  are  not  now  in  Canaan;  yet  since 
the  perioi  of  their  final  restoration  is  not  yet  come,  tlieir  present  case 
is  so  far  from  being  an  objection  against  tliese  antient  prophecies  before 
us,  that  it  would  be  a  great  one  against  the  otiiers,  il  it  were  so.  Aod 
he  who  considers  that  the  prediction,  now  luider  consideration,  ha« 
hitherto  been  exactly  fulfilled  in  all  the  periods  afaready  past,  cannot 
doubt  of  the  fulfilling  of  what  remains  to  come  m  its  proper  season, 
and  wffl  not  question  but  that  God  will  ultimately  and  completely,  zf 
be  promised,  ffve  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for 
an  everlasting  possession.     See  Ezek.  xxxvii.  25. 

4.  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  cod- 
lains  a  series  of  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the  Jews,  whicb 
are  fiilfiOmg  to  this  very  day.  Bp.  Newton  and  Dr.  Graves  have 
shown  its  accomplishment  at  mat  length.^  Some  of  its  leading  feit- 
tures  only  can  be  here  noticed.  The  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  fore- 
told that  diey  should  be  removed  into  all  the  kmgdoms  of  the  earth, 
"^ieattered  among  att  people,  from  one  end  of  the  earthy  even  vnto  the 
Other^-'^fnd  no  ease  or  rest^  —  be  oppretsM  and  crtuhed  altoay— 
he  left  few  in  number  among  the  heathen^  — pine  atoay  in  their  ini- 
quity in  their  enemies^  landj  —  and  become  an  astonishment,  apro- 
verbf  and  a  hye^word  unto  all  nations.  These  predictions  were  Bte- 
rally  fulfilled  during  their  subjection  to  the  Chaldsrans  and  Romans: 
and,  in  later  tiroes,  in  all  nations  where  they  have  been  di^rsed. 
Moses  foretdd  that  ttieir  enemies  would  besiege  and  take  their  cities; 
and  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Sbishak  king  of  Egypt,  Sbabnane- 
ser  king  of  Assyria,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antkicbus  Epiphanes,  Sosius 
and  Herod,  and  finally  by  Titus.  Moses  foretold  that  such  grievous 
famines  should  prevail  during  those  sieges,  that  they  diould  eat  tlie 
flesh  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  This  prediction  was  fiilfiOed  about 
ax  hundred,  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  among  the  Israelites,  when 
Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  king  of  Syria  ;  again,  about  nine  bm- 
dred  years  after  Moses,  among  the  Jews,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem before  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  finally,  fifteen  hundred 
vears  after  his  time,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 
Though  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude, 
Moses  predicted  that  they  should  be  few  in  ninnber,  and  his  prophecy 
was  fiimlled :  for,  in  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Josepbus  tells  u5 
that  an  mfinite  multitude  perished  by  famine ;  and  he  computes  the 
total  number  who  perished  by  it  and  by  the  war  in  Jerusalem,  and 
other  parts  of  Judsa,  at  one  million  txvo  hundred  and  fiHiy  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety,  besides  minety-nine  thousand  two  bun* 
dred  who  were  made  prisoners,  and  sold  unto  their  enemies  for  bond- 
men and  bondufomen :  and,  after  their  last  overthrow  by  Hadrian, 
many  thousands  of  them  were  sold ;  and  those,  for  whom  purchasers 
could  not  be  found  (Moses  had  foretold  that  no  man  wotM  buy  them) 
were  transported  into  Egypt,  where  they  perished  by  sliipwreckof  fa- 

t  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  toL  i.  dies.  vii.  Dr.  C^Tes  tOk  Hm  PenUleueb. 
vol.  ii,  pp.  417--443.  See  vlao  Mr.  KeU>  History,  the  Interpreter  ^f  Prophecy^ 
vol.  1.  pp.  87— Kk. 
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mine,  or  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants.  Since  ibe  destruction 
of  Jerasalem,  they  have  been  scattered  amooz  a!]  nations,  among  tohom 
they  have  found  no  easBy  nor  have  the  soles  of  their  feet  had  rest;  thejr 
have  hem  oppressed  and  spoiled  ever/nore^  especially  in  the  east, 
where  the  tyranny  exercised  over  them  is  so  severe,  as  to  affi>rd  a. 
litenl  fttlfifanent  of  the  prediction  of  Moses,  that  thy  lafe  shall  hang  in 
JMt  btfore  theey  and  thou  shaltfear  day  and  ni^^  and  shedt  have 
KOHE  assntranee  of  thy  life.  (Deut.  xxnii.  66.)^  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing aD  their  oppressions,  they  have  stiU  continued  a  separate  people, 
without  incorporating  with  the  natives ;  and  they  have  become  an  oi- 
tmskment  and  a  bye-word  among  all  the  noHons^  whither  they  have 
been  carried,  since  their  punishment  has  been  inflicted,  l^e  very  name 
of  a  Jew  has  been  used  as  a  term  of  peculiar  reproach  and  infamy, 
finally,  it  was  foretold  that  their  plagues  should  be  wonderful^  even 
gnat  plagues  J  and  of  long  continuance.  And  have  not  their  plagues 
continued  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  f  fa  comparison  of 
them,  their  former  capti^ties  were  very  short :  during  their  captivity 
in  Chaldca,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  prophe»ed  ;  but  now  they  have  no 
true  prophet  to  foretel  the  end  of  tlieir  calamities.  What  nation  has 
su&red  so  much,  and  yet  endured  so  long  f  What  nation  has  subsist- 
ed as  a  distinct  people  in  their  own  country,  so  long  as  the  Jews  have 
done,  in  their  dispersion  into  all  countries  r  And  what  a  standing  m^ 
rode  is  tfaUs  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  the  fulfilment,  at  this  very  time, 
of  prc^becies  delivered  considerably  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago !  What  a  permanent  attestation  b  it  to  the  divine  legation  of 
Moses! 

5.  Josiah  was  prophetically  announced,  by  name,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  years  before  the  event  (1  Kings  xiii.  2.)  by  a  prophet, 
who  Game  out  al  Judah  on  purpose  to  denounce  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  the  priests  of  the  akar,  and  upon  the  ahar  itself,  which  Je- 
roboam had  then  recently  erected  at  6ethel.  The  deliveiy  of  this 
prediction  was  accompanied  with  two  miracles ;  —  one  wrought  upon 
Jeroboam,  by  the  drying  up  of  his  hand,  which  he  had  raised  agamst 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  speaking  of  tho  aetaal  state  of  the  Jews  in  the  east,  re- 
ntes the  following  cireamstances,  (on  the  authority  of  a  ffenUeman,  who  had  for 
»ine  yeaiB  heen  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli,)  which  strikiuglj  illustrate  the  ac- 
compuahinent  of  prophecy,  as  weU  as  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Jews 
tliere  live.  "  The  life  of  a  man  seems  to  be  there  vuaed  no  more  than  the  life  of 
K  moUi.  If  the  Bey  has  a  fear  or  jealousy  of  any  man,  he  sends  some  one  to  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head  and  shoot  him.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  Christian,  remonstrance  is 
D^e  by  the  consul  of  his  nation  *■  the  Bey  is  quite  ready  to  give  satisfaction :  he 
■^nds  some  oqe  to  shoot  the  first  agent  of  his  cruelty  ;  and  then^  with  an  air  of 
^reat  regret,  asks  the  consul  if  he  is  satisfied  :  if  not,  he  is  ready  to  give  him  sa- 
tisfiiAtion  sliU  further.  But  if  the  object  of  his  wrath  be  a  Jew,  Ho  one  would 
think  of  demanding  satisfkotion  for  bis  death.  This  people  feel  the  corse  in  full, 
that,  among  the  nations  where  they  are  scattered,  they  should  find  no  east,  and 
MW  wane  assurance  of  their  Ufe.  They  are  known,  by  their  being  compelled  to 
wear  a  particular  dress,  which  they  sometimes  change  in  their  owic  bouses,  on 
<)ccanoii  of  their  merry-makings :  but  even  in  these  they  are  not  free,  the  Moors 
exereisiiig  the  priTilege  of  fi-ee  ingress  at  any  time.  When  a  vessel  comes  into 
port,  the  merchant  (a  Mahomedan)  compels  every  Jew,  whom  he  meets  by  the 
way,  to  come  and  help  in  unlading,  carrying,  dws. ;  nor  do  they  dare  tojf  "jj*;* 
Jowstt's  Christtan  Kesearches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  231.    London,  1832.  oro. 
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the  prophet,  at  whose  prayer  it  was  restored  to  him  agab  ;  the  other 
miracle  was  performed  upon  the  ahar  by  rendiog  it  and  pourmg  the 
ashes  from  it.  The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  was  no  i^  remarb- 
ble,  plainly  showing  it  to  be,— not  from  man,  but  from  God.  (2 
Kbgs  xxxiii.  15.) 

6.  Isaiah  predicted  the  utter  subversion  of  idolatry  among  the  Jews 
(ii.  18—21.) :  and  on  their  return  fitMn  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  they  were  perfectly  cured 
of  this  strange  infatuation.  — The  same  prophet  foretold,  that  general 
distress  and  ruin  would  befal  the  Jewish  people,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  wickedness :  and  within  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  the 
calamities  denounced  overtook  them.  (Isa.  iii.  1— -14.  compared  with 
3  Chron.  xxxvi.)  On  the  capture,  however,  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans, a  few  poor  persons  were  left  to  till  the  land,  precisely  as  Isa- 
iah had  prophesied.  (Isa.  xxiv.  13,  14.  compared  with  Jer.  xxiix. 
10.) 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  by  him,  in  so  remarkable  and  solemn  a  manner, 
that  it  was  notorious  to  ail  the  neighbouring  nations  :  for,  according 
to  the  custom  of  delivering  pro{^ecies  by  visible  signs,  as  well  as 
words,  he  sent  bonds  and  yokes  ^'  to  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  the 
Ammonites,  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  by  the  hand  of  the  messengers  which 
came  to  Jerusalem  (from  these  several  kings)  unto  Zedekiah  kbg  of 
Judah  }^  and  foretold,  '*  that  all  these  nations  should  serve  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son."  (xxvii.  3 — ^7.)  —  And 
the  Jews  put  him  in  prison  for  this  prophecy ;  where  he  was  kept, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  and  set  hira  at  liberty,  (xxxix. 
11 — 14.)  This  prophet  was  opposed  and  contradicted  by  se?enil 
false  prophets,  who  prophesied  deceitful  and  flattering  delusioos  to 
the  people,  persuading  them  that  no  evil  should  come  upon  them ; 
of  whom  Jeremiah  foretold,  that  Hananiah  should  die  that  same  jear 
in  which  he  uttered  his  false  prophecies  ^Jer.  xxviii.  16,  17.),  and 
that  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah 
should  be  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  slain  in  the  sight  of 
the  people  of  Judah,  and  roasted  intliefire  (xxix.  21,  22.) — And 
thus  distinctly  foretelling  the  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  those 
false  prophets,  he  vindicated  his  own  propliecies,  which  were  at  first 
so  unwillingly  believed,  beyond  all  contradiction. 

But  that  which  seemed  most  strange,  and  was  most  objected  against* 
in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  was  his  prediction  concerning  the 
death  of  Zedekiah ;  in  which  he  and  Ezekiel  were  thought  to  con- 
tradict each  other.  — Jeremiah  prophesied  m  Jerusalem,  at  the  sam« 
time  when  Ezekiel  prophesied  in  Babylon,  and  concerning  the  saine 
things ;  and  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  sent  to  the  captives  in  Babjrios, 
and  Ezekiel's  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Now  these  two  pro- 
phets, writine  of  tlie  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  enumerate  ail  the  circum- 
stances of  it  between  them,  m  such  a  manner,  that  they  werebefiev-ed 
to  contradict  each  other }  and  thus  the  expectation  and  attention  (^ 
the  people  was  the  more  excited  to  observe  the  fiilfilm^t  of  tb^ 
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prophecies.  (Compare  Jer.  xxxiv.  2 — 7.  and  Ezek.  xii.  13.)  — Je- 
remiah said  that  he  should  see  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  be  carried 
to  Babylon:  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  not  see  Babybn:  Jeremiah, 
that  he  should  die  in  peace,  and  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  his  an- 
cestors :  Ezekiel  that  he  should  die  at  Babylon.  And  if  we  compare 
all  this  with  the  history,  nothmg  ever  was  more  punctually  fulfilled  : 
for  Zedekiah  saw  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  commanded  his  eyes  to 
be  put  out,  before  he  was  brought  to  Babylon  ;  and  he  died  there, 
but  died  peaceably,  and  was  suffered  to  have  the  usual  funeral  so- 
lemnities. (Jer.  xxxix.  4.  7.  2  Kings  xxvt  6,  7.)  Therefor©  both 
prophecies  proved  true  in  the  event,  which  before  seemed  to  be  in- 
conastent.  And  so  critical  an  exactness  in  every  minute  circum- 
stance, in  prophecies  delivered  by  two  persons,  who  were  before 
thought  to  contradict  each  other,  was  such  a  conviction  to  the  Jews, 
afier  they  had  seen  them  so  punctually  fulfilled,  in  their  captivity, 
that  they  could  no  longer  doubt  but  that  both  were  from  God. 

8.  While  Ezekiel  was  a  captive  in  Chaldea,  be  prophesied  that 
the  Jews,  who  still  remained  in  Judsa,  should  be  severely  chastised 
Sot  their  wickedness ;  that  one  third  part  of  them  should  die  with  the 
pestOence  and  famine  3  that  another  third  part  should  perish  by  the 
sword ;  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  scattered  into  all  the  winds, 
and  that  even  then  the  sword  should  follow  them.  In  a  very  few 
years  all  these  evils  came  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Chaldaeans.^ 

9.  The  profanatk)n  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  Epinhanes,  toge- 
ther with  his  death,  and  a  description  of  his  temper,  ana  even  of  his 
countenance,  was  cleariy  foretola  by  Daniel,  four  hundred  and  eight 
years  before  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction.  (Dan.  viii.)  He 
likewise  prophesied  the  destruction  of  die  city  of  Jerusalem,  tne  de- 
soJatkin  of  that  city  and  also  of  Judsea,  and  xhe  cessadon  of  the  Jew- 
ish sacrifices  and  oblatk)ns.  (ix.  26,  27.)  The  accomplishm^t  of 
these  predictions  is  attested  by  all  history. 

10.  Lasdy,  Hosea  foretold  the  present  state  of  the  people  of  Isr 
rael,  in  these  remarkable  words  :— -  7%6y  shall  be  wanaerers  among 
thenatioiu.  (ix.  17.) 

The  preceding  are  only  a  small  number  in  comparison  of  the  mul- 
titude of  predictions  (nearly  two  hundred)  that  might  have  been  ad- 
duced ;  and  which  refer  to  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  and  other  de- 
scendants of  Abraham.     We  now  proceed  to 

Class  II. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  nations  or  empires  that  were  neigKbouring 

to  the  Jews. 

1.  Tyre  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  of  an- 
tient  times.  The  inhabitants  became  very  wicked  and  aband<Hied  ;^ 
and  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  commanded  to  foretel  its  ruin.  At 
the  time  their  predictions  were  uttered,   the  city   was  extremely 

A  Ezek.  ▼.  12.  and  viii.  «iui,  for  the  ftilfilmeni,  see  Prideaax'g  ConnectioDi  pwt  i. 
book  I  vak  tmio  &e8.  vol.  i.  pp.  80-^.  8th  edit 
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prosperous,  successful  m  coouDereei  and  aboundtag  in  ndm  and 
gbry.  These  predictions  were  extremely  mbute  and  circum- 
staotial  ^  and  announced  chat  the  city  was  to  be  taken  and  destroy- 
ed by  the  Chaldsans  (who,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  pro- 
phecy, were  an  inconsiderable  people),  and  particularly  by  Neba- 
chadnezsar,  king  of  Babvlon  ^  that  the  inhabitants  should  flee  over 
the  Mediterranean  into  the  adjacent  islands  and  countries,  and  even 
tfatoe  should  not  find  a  quiet  settlement ;  that  the  city  should  be  re- 
stiH^ed  after  seventy  years,  and  return  to  her  gain  and  merchandise ; 
that  it  should  be  taken  and  destroyed  a  second  time ;  that  the  people 
should,  m  dme,  forsake  their  idolatry,  and  become  converts  to  the 
worship  and  true  religion  of  God ;  and  finallv,  that  the  city  should  be 
totally  destroyed  and  become  a  place  only  tor  fishers  to  spread  their 
nets  upon.  All  these  predicdons  were  literally  fulfilled  :*  for  want  of 
room,  we  are  compelled  to  notice  here  only  those  predictbos  which 
denounce  its  utter  destrucuon. 

TTiut  saith  the  Lard  God,  behold  lam  against  thee^  O  Tyusjani 
vnU  cause  many  nations  to  come  tip  against  thee^  as  the  sea  catueikhis 
toaves  to  come  up  ;  And  they  shaU  destroy  the  uhJIs  of  Tyrus  andhnd 
doum  her  towers  ;  I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her^  and  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rode.  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  (fneU 
inthe  midst  of  the  sea^  for  I  have  spoken  t/,  saith  the  Lmi  Got. 
(Ezek.  xxvi.  3—5.)  To  show  the  certainty  of  the  destruction,  the 
prophet  repeats  it  (ver.  14.)  I  will  tnake  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock; 
thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon;  thou  shaltbeouiunom/ore^ 
for  I  the  Lara  have  spoken  it.  And  again,  Ivnll  make  thee  aterror^ 
and  thou  shait  be  no  more  ;  though  thou  be  sought  for^  yet  shali  then 
never  be  found  again^  saith  the  Lord  God.  (ver.  21.)  JlU  they  tki 
know  thee  among  the  people,  shall  be  astonished  at  thee;  thouJudt 
be  a  terror,  and  never  shalt  thou  be  any  more,  (xxviii.  19.^ 

These  various  predictions  received  their  accomplishment  by  degr^s. 
Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  old  city ;  and  Alexander  the  Great 
employed  its  ruins  and  rubbish  in  making  a  causeway  firom  tbe  conti- 
nent to  the  island  whereon  it  had  been  erected,  both  of  which  were 
henceforth  joined  together.  '^  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,*'  as  a  learn- 
ed traveller  has  remarked,'  ^^  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  antient 
city ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy  shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered^ 
and  the  great  aaueduct  in  many  parts  is  almost  buried  m  tbe  sand. 
So  that,  as  to  this  part  of  the  city,  the  prophecy  has  literally  been  ful- 
filled, *  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more :  though  thou  be  sought  for* 
yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again.'  It  may  be  questioned,  whether 
the  new  city  ever  after  arose  to  that  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
creatness,  to  which  it  was  elevated  in  the  times  of  Isaiah  and  ^^ 
It  received  a  great  blow  finom  Alexander,  not  only  by  his  taking  and 

lSMl8a.zziu.    J«r.  xzv.    £sek.  zxvL  xzriL  zzviii.   AiiimL9,10.   2«eh.a- 

s  See  a  copious  UlnstraSion  of  Uiem  in  Bp.  Newton's  eteventk  Duiettatioii|0^ 
in  RoUin'fl  Antient  History,  book  zy.'  seet.  6.  vol.  ▼.  pp.  94^10!^ 
3  Bp.  Pooocke's  Description  of  the  East,  voL  ii.  pp.  81, 88. 
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burning  the  city,  but  much  more  by  his  building  of  Alexandria  in 

£g7pt,  which  b  time  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  trade,  and  thus  con- 

(rihuted  more  effectually  to  its  rum.  •  It  had  the  misfortune  afterwar(]s 

of  changing  its  masters  often,  being  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the 

Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  of  the  Seleucide,  kings  of 

Syria,  till  at  length  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.    It  was 

taken  by  the^  Saracens  'about  the  year  of  Christ  639,  in  the  reign  of 

Omar  their  third  emperor.     It  was  retaken  by  the*  Christians  during 

tl]e  time  of  the  holy  war  m  the  year  1 124,  Baldwin,  the  second  of 

that  name,  being  then  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  assisted  by  a  fleet  of 

the  Venetians.     From  the^  Christians  it  was  taken  again,  in  the  year 

1289,  by  the  Mamehikes  of  Egypt,  under  their  Sultan  Alphix,  who 

sacked  and  razed  diis  and  Sidon  and  other  strong  towns,  in  order  that 

they  might  never  afford  any  harbour  or  shelter  to  the  Christians. 

From  the  Mamelukes  it  was  again  taken  in  the  year  1516,  by  Selim, 

the  ninth  emperor  of  die  Turks ;  and  under  their  dominion  it  con-* 

tinues  at  present.     But  alas,  ]k)w  fallen,  how  changed  from  what  it 

wras  formerly !     For,  from  being  the  centre  of  trade,  frequented  by 

all  the  merchant  ships  of  the  east  and  west,  it  is  now  become  a  heap 

of  ruins,  visited  only  by  the  boats  of  a  few  poor  fishermen.     So  that 

as  to  this  part  likewise  of  the  city,  the  prophecy  has  literally  been  ful- 

ffiied,    Imtl  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock;  thou  shalt  be  a  place 

to  wread  nets  uponJ^ 

How  utterly  this  once  floiuishing  city  is  now  destroyed,  apeeably 
to  die  divine  predictions,*  every  traveller  attests  who  has  visited  its 
site.    We  select  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  travelled  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century, 
says,  "  I  visited  several  creeks  and  inlets  in  order  to  discover  what 
proviswn  there  might  have  been  formerly  made  for  the  security  of 
their  vessels.  Yet  notwithstanding  that  Tyre  was  the  chief  maritime 
power  of  this  country,  I  could  not  observe  the  least  token  of  either 
cothon  or  harbour  that  could  have  been  of  any  extraordin&ry  capa- 
city. The  coasting  ships,  indeed,  still  find  a  tolerable  good  shelter 
from  die  northern  winds  under  the  southern  shore,  but  are  obliged 
immediately  to  retire,  when  die  winds  change  to  the  west  or  soudi : 
so  diat  there  must  have  been  some  better  station  than  this  for  their 
security  and  reception.  In  the  N.  N.  E.  part  likewise  of  the  city,  we 
see  the  traces  of  a  safe  and  commodious  bason,  l}ring  within  the  walls ; 
but  mbich  at  the  same  time  is  very  small,  scarce  forty  yards  in  diame- 
ter. Neither  could  it  ever  have  enjoyed  a  larger  area,  unless  the 
buildings  which  now  circumscribe  it,  were  encroachments  upon  its 
original  dimensions.  Yet  even  this  port,  small  as  it  is  at  present,  is 
notwidistanding  so  choaked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish,  that  the  boats 

^  OcUeVfl  Hiat.  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

*  Abul-Pliaraja  HJrt.  Dyn.  9.  p.  250.  Vers.  Pocoeku.  Savage's  Abridgment  of 
Knollea  and  Ryeaut,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  ,  .. 

3  Savage's  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  Pococke*s  Description  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  u. 
book  i.  chap.  23.  p.  83. 

*  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  edit.  1703. 
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of  those  poor  fishermen,  who  now  and  then  virit  this  once  renowned 
eniporiufn,  can  with  great  difficulty  only  be  admitted."^ 

**  This  city/'  says  Maundrell,  who  travelled  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  *^  standing  in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  prmnises  at  a  distance 
something  very  magnificent.  But  miien  you  come  to  it,  you  find  no 
similitude  of  that  glory,  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  in  antient  times, 
and  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes,  chajp.  xxvi.  xxvii«  xxm. 
On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  ungamsoned  casde ;  besides 
which  you  see  nothing  here,  but  a  mere  babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars, 
vaults,  &c.  there  being  not  so  must  as  one  entire  house  left:  its  pre- 
sent inhabitants  are  only  a  few  pocM*  wretches  harbouring  themselves 
in  the  vaidts,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  fishing,  who  seem  to  be  pre- 
served in  this  place  by  divine  providence,  as  a  visible  argument  bow 
God  has  fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  viz.  that  t^  skamd  be  as  the 
top  of  a  rodcj  a  place  for  fisher$  to  dry  their  nets  on.*'* 

"  Of  this  once  powerful  mistress  of  die  ocean,"  says  a  recent  traveller, 
''there  now  exist  scarcely  any  traces.  Some  miserable  cabins, 
ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified  with  the  name  of  streets,  and  a  few 
buildmgs  of  a  rather  better  dcscrintion,  occupied  by  the  officers  of 
government,  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.  It  still  makes, 
indeed,  some  languishing  efforts  at  comimerce,  and  contrives  to  ex- 
port annually  to  Alexandria  cargoes  of  alk  and  tobacco,  but  the 
amount  merits  no  consideration.  — '  The  noble  dnst  of  Jllexander, 
traced  by  the  imagination  till  found  stoppijtg  a  beer-iarrel,^  would 
scarcely  afford  a  stronger  contrast  of  grandeur  and  debasement  than 
Tyre,  at  the  period  of  being  be^eged  by  that  conqueror,  and  the  mo- 
dem town  of  Tsour  erected  on  its  ashes."* 

3.  Egypt  was  one  of  tlie  most  antient  and  powerful  kingdoms  in 
former  ages  :  and  at  one  period  is  stnd  to  have  contained  eigbteen 
thousand  cities  and  seventeen  millions  of  inhabitants.  Tiie  revolu- 
dons  and  state  of  this  kingdom  were  minutely  described  by  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.^  The  last  mentioned  prq>bet, 
among  other  most  striking  denunciations,  expressly  says,  that  Egypt 
shall  be  the  barest  ofJdngdomSy  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  tnore 
above  the  nations :  for  I  wUl  diminish  them^  that  they  shall  no  more 
rtde  over  the  nations,  I  wiU  make  the  land  of  Egmt  utterly  waste 
and  desolate,  firom  the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethio- 
pia. The  pride  of  her  power  shall  come  down :  from  the  tower  0/ 
Syene  studf  they  fall  in  it  by  the  sword:  And  I  unU  make  the  rivers 
dry^  and  sell  tfie  land  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked^  and  I  vnll  make 
the  land  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein,  by  the  hand  of  strangers,  I 
vjUI  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  their  idols  to  cease  out  af 
JVoph  (or  Memphis,  Ezek.  xxix.  15,  16.  xxx.  6. 12,  13.)  It  is  now 
upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  since  this  prophecy  was 
delivered  :  and  what  likelihood  or  appearance  was  there,  that  so  great 

1  9haw'8  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31.  3d  edit. 
9  Maundreirs  Travels,  p.  4S. 

3  JollifTe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  13.  1820.  8vo. 

4  See  Isa.  ziz.    Jer.  xliii.  6—13.  uid  zlvi.  and  Ezek.  ebapteri  xxix/— xnu* 
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a  kingdom,  so  rich  and  fertile  a  country,  should  for  so  many  ages 
bow  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  never  diu-ing  that  long  period  be  ahle 
to  recover  its  liberties,  and  have  a  prince  of  its  own  to  reign  over 
them  f  But  as  is  the  prophecy,  so  is  the  event  For,  not  long  after* 
wards,  Egypt  was  successively  attacked  and  conquered  by  the  Baby- 
kniaos  and  Persians :  on  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  by 
Alexander,  it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  and  after  them  to  the  Saracens,  then  to  the  Mamelukes,  and  is 
now  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire  :  and  the  general  character  of 
its  inhabitants  is  a  compound  of  baseness,  treachery,  covetousness,  and 
malice.^  Syene  is  in  ruins  ;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  are  scattered. 
And  aO  modem  travellers  attest  that  tlie  numerous  canals  with  which 
this  country  was  antiently  intersected,  are  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  in  Lower  Egypt)  now  neglected.  The  consequence  is,  tl^t  a 
veiy  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  abandoned  to  sand  and  to  un- 
fruitfulness,  while  the  effect  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  threatenmg,  Itoill 
make  her  rivers  dry.  The  annual  supply  of  enriching  and  fertilising 
water  being  now  lost  to  an  immense  tract  of  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nile,  sand,  the  natural  soil,  prevails :  vegetation,  which 
ODce  bound  together  the  earth  by  the  roots  and  fibres  of  grass,  is  burnt 
up.  And  what  was  once  a  fruitful  field,  has  become  desolate,  over* 
whelmed  by  flying  blasts  of  sand,  and  consigned  to  ages  of  solitude.^ 

3.  Ethiopia  was  a  very  considerable  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering 
tmon  Egypt.  Its  doom  was  denounced  by  the  prophets  Isaiah  ana 
Ezekiel  ?  and  Nahum,  after  its  accomplishment,  declares  what  that 
doom  was.  — Art  thou  better ,  says  he  to  Nineveh,  than  populous  JVo, 
Aat  was  situate  among  the  rivers^  that  had  toaters  round  about  tV, 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  waU  was  from  the  sea  9  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it  tvas  infinite  ;  Put  and  Luoim 
were  my  helpers.  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she  went  into  CMtivity; 
her  young  children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  tAc 
streets:  and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men.  (Nah.  iii.  8 — 10.) 
Ethiopia  was  invaded  and  most  cruelly  ravaged  by  Sennacherib  king 
of  Assyria  or  Esarhaddon  his  son,  and  also  by  Cambjrses  king  of  Per- 
sia. About  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birtli,  the  Romans  ravaged  part 
of  this  country  :  and  since  the  subversion  of  their  empire,  it  has  been 
ravj^d  successively  by  the  Saracens,  Turks,  and  Giagas. 

4.  Nineveh  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  an  exceed* 
ing  great  dty,  according  to  the  prophet  Jonah  (iii.  S.^  whose  state- 
ment b  confirmed  by  profane  historians,  of  three  days  journey  in  cir- 
cuit, and  containing  a  populatk>n  of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
mhabitants.  Though  the  Ninevites  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jo- 
nah, yet  that  repentance  was  of  no  long  continuance  :  for  soon  after, 
Nahum  predicted  not  only  the  total  destruction  of  that  city,  which  was 
accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  afterwards,  but  also  the 

>  Tlie  prophecies  concemiog  E  jypt  are  minately  considered  end  iUuitreted  by 
Bp.  Newton  in  his  twelfth  Dissertation. 
*  Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  164. 
3  See  Isa.  xrili.  1—6.  xx.  3—6.  xliii.  3.    Eaek.  xxx.  4—6. 
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manner  in  wliich  it  was  to  be  effected.  Whik  they  vfenfilden  to- 
g<^th€r  as  thorns^  they  toere  devoured  <u  the  stubble  fiM  dry.  (i.  10.) 
The  Medians,  under  the  command  of  Arbaces,  being  informed  of  the 
negligence  and  drunkenness  that  prevailed  in  their  camp,  assaiihed 
them  by  night,  and  drove  such  of  the  soldiers  as  survived  the  defeat, 
into  the  city.  The  gates  of  the  river  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palaet 
shall  be  dissolved;  which,  Diodorus  Siculus  iniorms  us,  was  literally 
fulfilled.  And  its  utter  destructbn,  foretold  by  Nahum  (i.  8, 9.  ii.  6 
— 13.  iii.  17 — 19.^  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13 — 15.)  has  been  so  en- 
tirely accomplished,  that  no  vestiges  whatever  have  remained  of  it ; 
nay,  even  its  very  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  Such  an  utter  end  bai 
been  made  of  it,  and  such  is  die  truth  of  the  divine  predictions.' 

5.  Concerning  Babylon,  it  was  foretold  that  it  should  be  shut  up  by 
the  Jikdes,  Elamites,  and  other  nations  (Isa.  xiii.  4.  Jer.  Ii.  7.) ;  thai 
the  river  Euphrates  should  be  dried  up  (isa.  xliv.  27.  Jer.  1. 38.  Ii.  36.) ; 
and  that  tlie  city  should  be  taken  by  surprise  during  the  time  of  a 
feast,  vfhen  all  her  rulers  and  mighty  men  were  drunken.  (Jer.  L  24. 
Ii.  39.  57.)  All  which  was  accomplished  when  Belshazzar  and  hii 
thousand  princes,  who  were  dnmk  with  him  at  a  great  feast,  were 
slain  by  Cyrus's  soldiers  (men  of  various  nadons)  after  Cyrus  had 
turned  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  midst  ol' 
Babylon,  and  so  drained  its  waters,  tliat  the  river  became  easily  fonia- 
ble  for  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  city.  Further,  it  was  particularly 
foretold,  that  God  would  make  the  country  a  possession  for  the  bittfrn^ 
and  pools  of  water  (Isa.  xiv.  23.) ;  which  was  accordingly  fulfilled, 
by  the  country  being  overflowed,  and  beccnning  boegy  and  marshy, 
in  consequence  of  the  Euphrates  being  turned  out  ofus  course  io  or- 
der to  take  the  city,  and  never  restored  to  its  former  channel.  Could 
the  correspondence  of  these  events  with  the  predictions  be  the  result 
of  chance  ?  But  suppose  these  predictions  were  forged  after  the 
event,  can  tlie  following  also  have  been  written  after  the  event,  or  with 
any  reason  be  ascribed  to  chance  i 

The  vnld  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dweU  there,  —  and  the  wif 
shall  dwell  therein  ;  and  it  shall  be  no  more  inhibited  for  ever,  nei- 
ther shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation.  As  God 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neighbouring  cities  thereof, 
— so  shall  no  man  dweU  there,  neither  shall  any  son  of  mandvdl 
therein.  —  They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a  comer,  nor  a 
stone  for  foundations;  but  thou  shalt  be  desohte  for  ever,  saith  the 
Lord. — Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a  dweliutg  place  for  dragons, 
an  astonishment  and  an  hissing,  without  an  inhahitant.  — Booylon 
sliaU  sink  and  sltall  not  rise  from  the  eml  that  I  icill  bring  upon  her. 
Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  — shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation :  ^leither  shall  the  Arabian 
pitch  tent  there,  neither  sitall  t/ie  shejjfierds  make  their  fold  then- 
But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there^  and  their  houses  shaU  Ix 

1  Bp.  Ncwlon,  vol.  i.  Diss.  ix. 
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fuB cfdoUfd  creatures;  and  owh  skaU  dwell  thercj  — and  dragoius 
%n  that  pleasant  places^ 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  exactness  these  various  predictions  have 
be«i  accomplished.  After  its  capture  by  Cyrus,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
metropolis.  It  was  afterwards  dispeopled  by  the  erection  of  the  new 
cities  of  Selucia  and  Ctesiphon,  (b.  c.  293.)  which  were  built  with 
this  design  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which  completed  the  ruin  and 
desolation  of  Babylon,  —  a  desolation  that  continues  to  this  day.* 

6.  Daniel  predicted  the  fate  of  the  four  great  monarchies^  viz.  the 
subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  the  Medo-Persians,  and  of 
the  Persian  empire  by  the  Grecians  under  Alexander  the  Qreat ;  the 
division  of  his  empire  into  four  parts,  which  accordingly  took  place 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  :  and  the  rise  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
to  reduce  all  other  kingdoms  under  their  dominion,  and  form  one  vast 
empire,  that  was  to  be  different  from  all  former  kingdoms.  The 
Romans  did  arise,  and  reduce  all  other  kingdoms  under  their  domi- 
nion ;  and  did  actually  form  one  vast  republic  which  w^  different 
from  all  other  governments  that  had  preceded  it.^  The  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  and  his  history  of  the  four  monarchies,  are  so  exactly  pa- 
rallel, that  the  celebrated  infidel  Porphyry,  in  the  second  century, 
could  only  evade  die  force  of  them  by  asserting,  contrary  to  all  evi- 
dence, that  they  were  written  long  after  the  events  :  which  is  as  ab- 
surd as  if  any  one  should  maintain  that  the  works  of  Virgil  were  not 
written  under  Augustus,  but  after  his  time ;  for  the  book  of  Daniel 
was  as  public,  as  widely  dispersed,  and  as  universally  received  as  any 
book  could  ever  possibly  be.  * 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  consider  the  series  of  predictions  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  pages,  which  indeed  form  only  a  small  part  in  com- 
parison of  those  which  might  have  been  adduced.  Let  the  reader 
carefully  and  impartially  survey  them,  and  contrast  them  with  their 
respective  accomplishments ;  and  let  him  then  say,  whether  the  pro- 
phecies do  not  contain  information  more  than  human  ?  Not  to  dwell 
OQ  general  prophecies,  let  him  select  the  five  first  of  those  contained 
in  this  second  class,  and  compare  and  meditate  fully  on  these  five 
predictk>ns.  "  The  priority  of^the  records  to  the  events  admits  of  no 
<]uesti(Hi :  the  completion  is  obvious  to  every  inquirer.  Here  then 
are  five  facts.  We  are  called  upon  to  account  for  those  facts  upon 
rational  and  adequate  principles.  Is  human  foresight  equal  to  the 
chance?  Enthusiasm?  Conjecture?  Chance?  Political  contrivance ? 
If  none  of  these,  —  neither  any  other  principle  that  may  be  devised 
by  man's  sagacity,  —  can  account  for  the  facts ;  then  true  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty.  Every  eflfect  must  have  a  cause.  But  if  God  b  the 
author  of  these  predictions,  then  the  book  which  contains  them  is 

»  Jer.  1.  39,  40.  li.  26.  37.  64.     Isa.  xiii.  19—22. 

^  Bp.  Newton,  vol.  i.  Diw.  x.  feJco  also  Kelt's  History,  the  Interpreter  of  Pro- 
phecy, vol.  i.  pp.  123,  et  seq.  -  ,         . 

3  IWii.  3§,  40.  vii.  17—24.  viii.  and  ix.     Bp.  Newton,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  Dissertation!!,  and  Brown's  Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  chapters  xn. 
xiv.  pp.  141—174.     Edinburffli,  1^00. 
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stamped  with  the  sea)  of  heaven :  a  rich  veia  of  evidence  runs 
through  the  vcdinne  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  Bible  u  true^  infi- 
delity is  confounded  for  ever;  and  we  may  address  its  patroi^  in  the 
language  of  Saint  Paul,  —  Behold  ye  de$pisers,  and  wander^  and 
ferishr^    - 

Class   IK. 

Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah. 

K  we  turn  from  the  prophecies  respecting  the  circumstances  of  b- 
dividuals,  as  well  as  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  antient 
times»  to  those  predictions  in  which  we  ourselves  are  more  immedi- 
ately concerned,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  less  remarkable,  and 
astonishingly  minute. 

The  great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  il)e 
redemption  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had  made  it 
necessary^  the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to  ibretel«  —  And,  astlie 
time  for  its  accomplishment  drew  near,  the  predictions  concerning  it 
giradually  became  so  clear,  that  almo^  every  circumstance  in  the  life 
and  character  of  the  most  extraordinary  personage  that  ever  appear- 
ed among  men,  was  most  distinctly  foretold.  The  connection  of  the 
predicuons  belonging  to  the  Messiah,  with  those  which  are  confined 
to  the  Jewish  people,  gives  additional  force  to  the  argument  from 
prophecy ;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate  union  which  sub- 
sists between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
equally  precluding  the  artfiil  pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and 
the  daring  opposition  of  human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  wa> 
so  wisely  constituted,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  ol  tlie  Jews 
instead  of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  ue  person,  to  irbom 
they  referred,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour  who  liad  beeo  pro- 
mised. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  predictions  were 
delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufiScient  to  indicate  a  prescience  more 
than  human  :  but  the  collective  force  of  all  taken  together  is  such, 
that  nothing  more  can  be  necessaiy  to  prove  the  interposition  of  omni- 
science, than  the  establishment  of  their  authenticity :  and  this,  even 
at  so  remote  a  period  as  the^present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  aU  doubt  For  the  books,  in  which  they  are  contained,  are 
known  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  to  which,  and  by  die  persons 
to  whom,  they  are  respectfully  assigned,  and  also  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  different  l^gua^es,  and  dispersed  into  different  parts,  Ions; 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppc^  that 
any  forgery  with  respect  to  them,  if  attempted  by  thq  first  airistians* 
should  not  have  been  immediately  detected :  and  still  more  absurd,  ii 
possible,  to  suppose  that  any  passages  thus  forged  should  afierumrd^ 
have  been  admitted  universally  into  their  scriptures  by  the  Jews 

1  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  by  the  Rev.  David  Simpaon,  p.  76 ;  a  valaahle  and 
cheap  compendium  of  the  fullUment  of  prophecy,  worthy  the  atte&tion  of  nicH  as 
may  not  be  able  to  procure  larger  or  more  expenaive  worlm  on  tUa  mbject. 
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themselFes;  who,  from  the  first  application  of  these  predictions  to 
Jesus  Christ,  have  endeavoured  by  every  method  to  pervert  their 
roeaoing.  Surely,  if  the  prophecies  in  question  had  not  been  found 
at  that  time  in  the  writings  to  which  the  first  propagators  of  Christi* 
anity  appealed,  the  Jews  needed  only  to  produce  those  writings  in 
order  to  refute  the  imposition :  and  since  no  refutation  was  then  fOr 
tempted,  it  was  a  demonstration  to  the  men  of  that  age ;  and  the  same 
prophecies,  being  found  there  notr,  without  the  possibility  of  account- 
ing for  it  if  they  were  forged,  convey  in  all  reason  as  Ibrcible  a  de- 
monstration to  oursekes  at  present,  that  they  were  written  there  from 
the  beginning,  and  consequently  by  divine  inspiration.^ 

The  prophecies  which  respect  the  Messiah,  are  neither  few  in 
Dumber,  nor  vague  and  equivocal  in  their  reference  ;  but  numerous^ 
pointed,  and  particular.  They  bear  on  them  those  discriminating 
mark$,  by  which  divine  inspiration  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
conjectures  of  human  sagacity ;  and  a  necessary  or  probable  event 
from  a  casual  and  uncertain  contingency.  They  are  such  as  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  dictates  of  mere  natural  penetration  ;  because  tliey 
are  not  confined  to  general  occurrences,  but  point  out  with  singular 
exactness  a  variety  of  minute  circumstances  relating  to  times,  places. 
Mid  persons  which  were  neither  objects  of  foresight  nor  conjecture, 
because  they  were  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  principal  event, 
or  even  probable  either  in  tliemselves  or  in  their  relattbn.  They 
were  such  as  could  only  have  occurred  to  a  mind,  that  was  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  divinity,  by  which  distant  periods  were  re- 
vealed, and  the  secrets  of  unborn  ages  disclosed.  The  scheme  of 
prophecy,  considered  in  its  first  opening,  its  gradual  advance,  and  its 
find  aiid  full  completion  in  the  advent,  the  ministry,  the  death,  and 
reiurrection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  extensive  progress  of  the  Gos- 
pel aniong  the  Gentiles,  together  with  its  blessed  influence  on  indi- 
viduals, societies,  countries,  and  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  - — is  an 
object,  the  greatest  and  most  sublime  that  imagination  can  conceive, 
uid  tlie  mostpleasing  and  important  that  the  human  mind  can  contem- 
plate. To  Jesus  give  all  the  prophets  xoitness  ;  and  around  him  they 
4n)w  the  beams  of  their  united  light.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
*€  shall  now  select  ^few  of  the  most  striking  predictions  relative  to 
the  Messiah,  and  shall  show  their  accomplishment  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  referring  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  co- 
pious series  of  prophecies,  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  very  words  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.* 

We  behold  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  given  to  our  first  parents, 
inunediately  after  tlie  fall,  in  obscure  and  general  terms.  (Gen.  iii. 
15.)  It  foretold  a  victory  wliich  would  be  gained  over  the  enemy 
that  had  deceived  and  conquered  them  ;  a  victory  the  most  illustrious 
in  its  effects  and  consequences,  and  which  should  amply  revenge  on 
ihe  serpent's  head  the  e^  and  miseries  which  he  had  introduced  into 
the  world.    Further,  w^ehold  the  promise  renewed,  in  somewhat 

1  Dr.  Eveleigh'f  Bompton  Lectaren  for  1792,  p.  211. 
9  Bee  Appendix,  No,  IV.  Chapter  I. 
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clearer  language,  to  the  patriarchs,  particularly  to  Abraham,  the  great 
father  of  the  faithful,  and  the  precise  line  indicated  from  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  descended ;  the  fulfilment  of  which  prophetic  pro- 
mise may  be  seen  in  the  genealo^es  of  Jesus  Christ,  Utken  from  the 
public  registers  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  prophets  have  not  only  foretold,  in  general  terms,  a  great  re- 
voludon  that  would  take  place  in  the  world  by  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah :  but  they  have  delineated  some  particular  curcumsiances  aUend- 
ing  it,  which  only  the  eye  of  omniscience  could  have  foreseen.  Tliey 
have  marked  out  die  precise  time  and  place  of  the  Messiah's  bnih ; 
they  have  described  with  wonderful  exactness  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  his  office  and  character :  they  have  displayed  with  equal 
beauty  and  truth  the  edects  and  consequences  of  his  advent :  and, 
through  all  their  predictions,  something  pointing  to  the  Messiali,  either 
by  direct  application,  or  by  secondary  and  distant  reference,  b  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  general  contexture,  the  universal  scheme  of  pro- 
phecy, tliat,  by  keeping  it  m  our  eye,  we  shall  be  furnished  witli  a 
clue  to  trace  out  their  ultimate  design,  and  contemplate  tlieir  mutual 
connecUon  with,  and  dependence  on  each  other  :  for  the  testimony 
cf  Jesus  w,  clearly  and  eminently,  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  This  is  its 
riding  and  vital  jprindple.  Divested  of  thb,  it  loses  its  spirit  aod  its 
power.  We  behold  no  consistency  :  the  impression  of  its  dignit)'  is 
weakened  ;*'its  object  is  debased  ;  its  end  is  darkened.  But,  viewed 
in  this  light,  we  behold  in  it  a  harmony  which  delights,  a  grandeur 
which  astonishes,  and  from  the  result  of  the  whole  arises  such  evi- 
dence as  carries  conviction  to  die  understanding.^     More  pardcularly, 

1.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  distinctly  announced  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  come^  when  the  government  should  be  utterly  lo^^i 
from  Judah.  The  sceptre  (peculiar  prerogative  and  dignity)  shall  i^i 
depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh  come  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  Tliis  predic- 
tion all  the  andent  Jews  applied  to  the  Messiah.  The  tribe  of  Judah 
is  no  longer  a  political  body  ;  it  has  no  authority  or  magistrates  of  i^ 
own,  but  is  dispersed  and  confounded  among  the  other  tribes  of 
Jews ;  its  present  condition,  therefore,  is  an  evident  mark  that  the 
Shiloh, — he  who  was  to  be  sent,  the  Messiah,  —  is  already  come. 

2,  Daniel  points  out  the  precise  time  m  which  he  was  to  come,  to 
make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  brine; 
hi  an  everlasting  righteousness.'  He  fixes  the  seventy  weeks  (ol 
years,  diat  is,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,)  on  one  side,  at  the 
edict  of  Artaxerxes,  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  ac- 
complished by  Nehemiah ;  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  establishment  of  his  church.  The  two  points  of  this 
duration  are  therefore  known,  and  one  determines  the  other :  the 
term  at  which  a  revolution  of  four  hundred  and'  ninety  years  com- 
mences, necessarily  shows  where  it  ends.  The  prophets  Haggai  and 
Malachi'  foretold  that  die  Mesaah,  the  desire  ofM  nations^  whof^ 

J  Dr.  While*8  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  291.  2d  edit. 

9  D«n.  iz.  24— 27.  3  H»gg«i  u.  6-^.    M»l.  iii.  1. 
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ligr  were  ieekUig^  should  come  befiire  the  destruction  of  the  second 
temple,  and  that  his  presence  should  fill  it  with  a  glory  which  the  first 
temple  had  not,  though  it  was  far  richer  and  more  ms^ificent.  Jesus 
Chnst  preached  in  diat  temple,  which  was  totally  destroyed  within 
forty  years  afterwards.  This  second  temple  has  been  destroyed  up- 
wards of  seventeen  centuries ;  whence  it  is  manifest  that  more  than 
seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed  ance  the  Messiah  came. 

3.  The  vlace  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born, — viz«  Bethle- 
bem, — ana  the  tribe  from  which  he  was  to  spring,  (that  of  Judah) 
were  literally  predicted  by  Micah,  and  are  recorded  by  the  evange- 
lists as  fulfilled  ;  the  providence  of  God  so  ordering  it,  that  Auffustus 
sfaodld  then  order  a  general  census  to  be  taken,  wmch  caused  «ioseph 
and  Mary  to  go  to  jpethlehem,  not  only  that  ^e  might  be  delivered 
there,  but  that,  their  names  beins  there  enterej},  their  family  might 
be  ascertained,  and  no  doubt  plight  afterwards  arise  as  to  theur  being 
of  tht  line  of  David.  All  the  evangelists  have  mentioned  that  Jesus 
was  i)Qm  m  Bethlehem  of  Judsea,  and  that  this  is  an  undoubted  /oc^ 
we  are  informed  by  Paul,  when  he  asserts  that  it  is  evident  our  Lord 
tprang  out  ofJudak} 

4.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  particularly  foretold,  that  the  Messiah 
sboold  be  born  of  a  virgin,  (Is.  vii.  14.)  and  that  he  should  descend 
liom  die  family  of  David,  (ix,  6,  7,  xi.  1,  2.)  which  was  a  i^rticular 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  While  he  points  out  his  miraculous 
birth,  and  describes  his  descent,  he  pourtrays  hb  character  in  colours 
10  striking  and  distmguishing,  as  to  render  its  appropriation  to  Christ 
obvious  to  every  one  who  compares  the  picture  with  the  origmal.  It 
was  this  holy  prophet,  that  foretold,  that  the  Messiah  should  be  (liii. 
1, 2,  3.)  destitute  of  outward  power  or  influence  to  attract  the  es- 
teem, and  ensure  the  attachment  of  the  world ;  that  though  in  the  eye 
of  God  he  should  be  (xxviii.  16.^  the  chief  comer  storye^  elect,  pre- 
cious; yet  that  he  should  be  (via.  14,  15.)  a  stone  of  stumbling  and 
«  rock  of  offence  to  men  who  were  guided  by  the  springs  which  in 
general  actaate  the  human  breast,  such  as  interest,  ambition,  and  the 
kve  of  sensual  emoyments :  and  particularly  it  was  foretold,  that  the 
Jews  should  faUon  this  rock;  should  refuse  to  build  on  him  as  the 
only  foundation  of  their  hopes ;  but  should,  m  their  attempt  to  shake 
and  overthrow  it,  be  themselves  scattered  and  broken  to  pieces.  The 
same  prc^het  declared  that  he  should  (vi.  9,  10, 11.)  veil  the  eyes  of 
the  wise  and  learned,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  illite- 
rate ;  that  he  should  (xKi.  1,  be.)  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to 
the  diseased,  and  light  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed  with  dark- 
ness; that  he  should  teach  the  true  and  perfect  wav,  and  should  be 
the  great  instructor  of  the  Gendles;  that  (k.  10.)  kings  should  fall 
down  before  him,  ftid  all  nations  pay  him  homage  and  obedience  ; 
that  his  reign  should  be  gende  and  benevolent ;  and  that  the  influence 
of  his  gospel  should  harmonise  the  jarring  (Iv.  13.)  passions  of  man- 
kind, and  together  with  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God, 

establish  peace  and  purity  on  the  earSi.  (Ivi.  6,  7, 8.) ^ 

1  Micfth  ▼.  3.  Malt.  u.  1.  Heb.  vii.  14. 
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5.  In  the  fifif-third  chapter,  the  prophet  gi^es  a  most  striking  and 
affecting  picture  of  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the  Mesaab  amidst 
the  most  distressing  and  humiliating  scenes  through  which  he  passed. 
His  deathj  considered  as  the  great  propitiation  for  the  was  of  the 
whole  world,  was  an  object  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  {)leased 
the  Divine  Being  strongly  to  marie  the  more  distinguished  circum- 
stances  of  it  in  prophetic  language ;  to  the  end  that  our  &ith  in 
him  might  have  every  evidence  to  confirm  it  that  was  necc^aiy  to 
give  satisfaction  to  modest  and  impartial  inquirers.  The  fact  in  eveiy 
respect  corresponded  with  the  prediction  ;,and  90  far  was  the  prophet 
introduced  into  the  secret  councils  of  the  divine  mind,  that  when  be 
spoke  of  future  events,  he  appears  to  be  relating  their  past  history : 
for  to  that  onmiscient  God,  whose  light  directed  the  prophet's  eye 
through  the  darkest  recesses  of  distant  ages,  prescience  and  accom- 
plishment are  the  same ;  and  the  future  and  the  past  form  but  ooe 
object.  Hence  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Christ's  passion  are  de- 
lineated by  the  prophetic  pencil  with  the  same  truth  and  exactness, 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  on  the  spot  when  the  secret  volume  of  the 
divine  oecrees  was  unrolled,  and  when  that  which  bad  been  foreseen 
in  vision  was  exhibited  in  reality.^ 

1  Ck>mpare  Mark  xx.  27,  28.  —  White's  Bampton  Lectoren,  pp.  291--^394.  So 
striking  is  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  above  referred  to,  and  with  such  precisioa  bts 
it  been  flilfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  modem  opposers  ^of  revela- 
tion are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  absurd  and  contradictory 'aBsertiona 
in  order  to  evade  the  forcible  argument  which  it  affords  to  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Thus  some  have  affirmed,  that  the  prophecy  in  question  was  eompoMd 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Not  to  repeat  the  evidence  already 
adduced  (see  pp.  41 — 46.  supra,)  for  tlie  genuineness  of  Isaiah's  writings  as  a  com- 
ponent part  or  the  Old  Testament,  wetnay  remark  that  this  assertion  is  completely 
reiuted  by  the  fact  of  his  prophecy  being  extant  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  version 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  wnich  was  executed  only  282  years  beporx  the  €hri*- 
tian  era.  Other  opposers  of  revelation  assort  that  Jeremiah  is  the  person  to  vbom 
the  prophet  referred.  This  opinion  was  iirst  asserted  by  the  Jewisn  rabbi  Ssadiali 
Gaon  (m  Aben  Ezra's  commentary  on  Isaiah,)  and  was  adopted  bjr  Grotios,  from 
whom  it  has  been  copied  by  Collins,  Paine,  and  other  inndel  writers.  But  the 
characters  given  of  the  person,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  prophecy,  by  no  means 
agree  with  Jeremiah.  For  this  person  is  represented  as  one  without  guilt,  entirely 
fi-ee  from  sin,  and  who  had  never  gone  astray  like  other  men ;  as  one  who  wis  ^ 
Buffer  for  the  sins  of  others,  which  sufferings  he  was  to  bear  with  the  utiAost  pa- 
tience) —  na^  he  was  even  to  make  intercession  for  those  transgressors  who  were 
Ihe  cavise  of  his  sufferings  :  and  though  he  was  to  be  c«<  of,  or  die,  yet  he  was  to 
live  a^in,  have  a  large  number  of  disciples  and  followers,  and  be  highly  exahed 
and  dignified.  Now  none  of  these  characters  are  applicable  to  Jeremiah,  who  was 
aub^ct  to  the  same  sinful  infirmities  as  other  men  are  ;  he  waa  not  wounded  or 
bruised,  nor  did  he  die  for  the  sins  of  his'  people  ;  and  the  snfferiiigs,  which  hs 
underwent  on  their  account,  he  was  so  fiir  from  bearing  with  patience,  that  ha  eren 
cursed  the  day  wherein  he  was  bom  (Jer.  xx-  14.)  on  account  of  them ;  and  prayed 
that  he  migixt  see  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  bis  countrymen  (zx.  12.)  and  that 
God  would  pull  them  out  like  sheep  for  the  daughter,  and  prepare  them  for  tU 
day  of  slaughter,  (xii.  3.)  Further,  Jeremiah  had  not  a  larffe  number  of  disdpH 
neither  was  he  exalted  and  extolled  as  the  person  described  oy  Isaiah  is  said  to  be. 
But  all  and  every  part  of  tliis  prophecy  exactly  agrees  with  the  Messiah,  JesoSt 
whose  firrt  appearance  was  mean  and  abject ;  on  which  account  he  was  despiaed 
by  men,  from  whom  he  suffered  many  things  with  inexpressible  patience,  and  «t 
last  endured  an  ignominious  death,  which  was  an  expiatory  saorince  for  the  siif 
of  the  world  :  and  being  raised  from  the  dead,  he  is  now  exalted  high,  on  his  Fa- 
ther's right  hand,  whore  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  transgreasors ;  and 
has  ever  since  had  a  Urge  number  of  diacipies,  who  have  embraced  his  doeUines 
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Id  addition  to  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  may  remark,  that  long 
before  his  time  David  foretold  the  change  of  the  order  of  die  jpriest* 
hood  by  the  Messiah, — the  office  he  should  sustain,  '—the  sufferings 
which  he  should  undergo, — and  the  glorious  triumphs  he  should  enjoy 
from  his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  and  the  extensive  propagation  of 
Us  ggmel.^ 

6.  The  Messiah  was  not  to  lie  in  the  grave  and  see  corruption,'  but 
was  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after  his  interment,^ 
and  to  ascend  unto  heaven,  there  to  reign  at  his  Father's  right  hand, 
invested  with  universal  dominion.^  How  exactly  all  these  tlwigs  were 
accomplished  ui  the  person  of  Christ  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  care- 
fiiOy  compares  these  predictions  with  their  fulfilment. 

7.  Lasidy,  it  was  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  abolish  the  old 
and  introduce  a  new  covenant  or  dispensation  with  his  people  )  and 
accordindy,  Jesus  Christ  brought  in  a  more  perfect  and  rational 
ecoDomyA  The  old  covQ&ant  is  abolished,  and  its  observance  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  expulsion  of  die  Jews  from  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  diat  temple  and  ahar,  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  Jewish  public  worship  depended.  It  is,  therefore, 
as  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  mediator  of  die  new  covenant  is  come, 
as  to  question  those  external  fact$  which  prove  that  the  antient  cove- 
nant subsists  no  longer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  evangelical  historians  showed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  by  Christ  is  remarkable,  for  they  did  not  ap- 
ply them  with  hesitation,  as  if  they  were  doubtful  concerning  their 
sense,  or  undecided  as  to  their  object.  Their  boldness  of  asserdoft 
bore  the  stamp  and  character  of  truth.  They  had  the  clearest  proofs, 
more  particularly  from  miracles,  that  their  master  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  therefore  were  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  prophecies 
centered  in  him.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  conception,  that  this 
evidence  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  referable  to  any  one  else ; 
and  dierefbre  diev  pressed  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment upon  the  minds  of  die  unconverted,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  con- 
viction, and  all  the  authority  of  truth.^ 


The  preceding  is  a  concUe  view  of  the  predictions  contained  m  the 
Old  Testament,  concerning  the  advent,  life,  doctrine,  sufferings, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ     Such  a  variety 

uid  espoused  his  cause,  —  a  seed  which  has  served  him,  and  will  continue  to  serve 
him  until  time  shall  be  no  more.    For  an  account  of  other  evasions,  to  which  tha 
ou)der&  J^wb  have  recourse  in  order  to  dude  the  force  of  Isaiah's  Prophecy,  see 
Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  pp.  183, 184.  folio.  10th  edit. ;  and  alw)  Paley's  Evi-^ 
dences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 11. 

*  Pasl.  ii.  6,  Ac.  xxii.  ex. 

'  Compare  Psal.  zvi.  10.  with  Matt,  zxyiii.  6. 

*  Compare  Hos.  vi.  2.  with  Matt.  xx.  19.  zxriii.  1—7,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  4. 

4  Compare  Psal.  xvi.  11.  Ixviii.  18.  and  Isa.  U.  7.  Luke  xxiy.  50, 51,  Aeti  i.  9. 
»n*  Matt,  xxnii.  18. 

*  Compare  Jor.  xxxi.  31—34.  with  Heb.  viii.  6—13. 

*  Kett  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  • 
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of  drcumstances,  therefore,  predicted  conceming  one  person  so  many 
years  before  he  was  bom,  and  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature,— 
all  accomplidied  in  Christ,  and  in  no  other  person  that  ever  appear- 
ed in  the  world,  -^  point  him  out  with  irresistible  evidence  as  the 
Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  If  only  one  single  man  had  left 
a  book  of  predictions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  distinctlj  and 
precisely  marked  out  the  time,  place,  mannor,  and  other  cireum- 
stances  of  his  advent,  life,  doctrine,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascoh 
aion ;  —  a  prophecy,  or  series  of  prophecies,  —so  astonishii^,  so  cir- 
cumstanced, so  connected,  wouk)  be  the  most  wonderful  thmg  io  d)e 
world,  and  would  have  infinite  weight.  But  the  miracle  is  far  great- 
er :  for,  here  b  a  succession  of  men,  for  four  thousand  years,  who 
were  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  time  and  place,  yet  who 
regularly,  and  without  any  variatkm,  succeeded  one  another  to  Sxetel 
the  same  event.  Here,  therefore,  the  hand  of  God  is  manifest ;  and 
Jesus  Christ  is  evidenced  to  be  the  Messiah.  Since  the  beginniog  of 
the  world,  all  the  prophecies  have  been  {msent  to  his  mind :  he  has 
taken  from  them  all  that  seemed  contradictory,  vriien  not  cooadeied 
m  respect  to  him ;  he  has  ^equally  accompli^ed  them,  whedier  die 
thing  they  predicted  concerning  him  were  humiliatii^  or  divine ;  aod 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  tl^  centre  and  end  ci  them  all,  by  re- 
ducing them  to  unity  m  his  own  person. 

Further,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  which  is  the 
particular  and  incommunicable  character  of  Jesus  Chri^  all  seducos 
or  pretended  messiahs,  whether  past  or  future,  are  convicted  of  im- 
posture.    A  few  considerations  will  folly  prove  this  point 

There  is  but  one  deliverer  promised,  and  to  one  only  do  die  Scrq)- 
tures  bear  testimony.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  neither  been  promis- 
ed nor  foretold,  can  be  nothing  but  an  impostor :  and  whoever  can- 
not ascend  as  high  as  the  first  ]Ht>mise,  or  grounds  himself  upoo 
Scriptures  less  antient  than  those  of  the  Jews,  stands  convicted  o( 
imposture  by  that  circumstance  akxie,  either  because  be  has  ao  title, 
or  nas  oidy  KfaUe  one. 

All  the  prophets  foretel  what  the  Mesaah  is  to  do  and  suffer: 
there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  between  him,  who  has  done  and  suf- 
fered what  the  prophets  foretold,  and  him  who  has  had  no  kwidedg^ 
of  their  predictions,  or  has  not  fulfilled  them. 

Among  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  there  are  some  that  caonot 
be  repeated,  and  which  are  so  annexed  to  certain  times  and  phces, 
that  they  cannot  be  imitated  by  zfabe  Messiah.  It  was  necessary, 
for  instance,  that  the  true  Messiah  should  come  into  the  worM  before 
the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  because  be  was  to  teach  there. 
It  was  necessary  tliat  he  should  lay  tiie  foundations  of  the  chnrch  io 
Jerusalem,  because  fix>m  Mount  Sion  it  was  to  be  difibsed  over  the 
whole  world.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  reject  hkn  be- 
fore their  dispersion,  because  it  was  to  be  the  punishment  ot  their 
wilful  blindness.  Finally,  it  was  necessary  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  should  be  his  work  or  that  of  his  disciples,  since  it  is  by  te 
visible  mark  that  the  {ftophets  pomt  him  out 
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Now  the  temple  is  no  more ;  Jerusalem  is  possessq^  by  strangers ; 
tbe  Jews  are  dispersed,  and  the  Gentiles  are  converted.  It  is  clear, 
therefare,  that  the  Messiah  is  come  :  but  it  is  not  less  manifest  that 
no  one  else  can  repeat  the  proofs  which  he  has  given  of  his  coming } 
and,  ooDsequently,  no  one  else  can  accomplish  what  the  prophets  fore^ 
toU  woMbeftdfiOed  by  the  Messiah. 

Bkhop  Hurd's  fine  view  of  projrfiecy  will  terminate  this  class  of 
the  Old  Testament  predictions  with  great  propriety  and  force.  *'  If," 
says  that  very  learned  and  elegant  writer,  ^*  we  look  into  those  writ* 
ings,  we  find, 

1.  ^That  prophecy  is'  of  a  prodigious  extent;  that  it  commenced 
fioin  tbe  fafl  of  man,  and  reaches  to  the  consummation  of  all  things : 
that  (at  many  ages,  it  was  delivered  darkly,  to  few  persons,  and  widi 
large  mtervals  mm  the  date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of  another ;  but, 
at  length,  became  more  clear,  more  firequent,  and  was  uniformly  car- 
ried on  m  the  fine  of  one  people,  separated  fi-om  the  rest  of  the  world, 
among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  tliis  principally,  to  be  the  rejposi- 
tory  of  the  divine  oracles :  tliat,  with  some  intermission,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  subsisted  among  that  people,  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that 
He  himself  and  his  aposdes  exercised  this  power  in  tbe  most  conspi- 
cuous manner :  and  left  behind  tliem  many  predictions,  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  profess  to  respect  very  dis- 
tant events,  and  even  run  out  to^e  end  of  time,  or,  in  St.  John's  ex- 
pression, to  that  period,  lohen  the  mystery  of  Ood  shall  be  perfected, 
(Rev.  X.  7.) 

2.  *^  Further,  besides  the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  person^' whom  it  concerns,  deserves  our  consideration. 
He  is  described  m  terms  which  excite  the  most  august  and  magnifi- 
cent ideas.  He  is  spoken  of,  indeed,  sometimes  as  being  the  seed  of 
the  tsDmofi,  and  as  the  son  of  man ;  yet  so  as  being  at  the  same  time 
of  more  than  mortal  extraction*  He  is  even  represented  to  us,  as 
being  superior  to  men  and  angels ;  as  far  above  all  principality  and 
power,  above  all  that  is  accounted  great,  whether  in  heaven  or  in 
earth ;  as  tbe  word  and  wisdom  of  Grod ;  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the 
Father ;  as  the  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds ;  as 
the  bri^tness  of  his  gloiry  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.  We 
have  no  words  to  denote  greater  ideas  than  these  :  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  elevate  itself  to  nobler  conceptions.  Of  such  transcendant 
worth  and  excellence  is  that  Jesus  said  to  be,  to  whom  all  the  pro* 
phets  bear  witness. 

3.  *<  Lasdy,  the  declared  purpose^  for  which  the  Messiah,  prefi- 
gured by  so  lone  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the  world,  corresponds 
to  an  the  rest  of  the  representation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  oppress- 
ed nation  fix)m  civil  tyranny,  or  to  erect  a  great  civil  empire,  that  is, 
to  achieve  one  of  those  acts  which  history  accounts  most  heroic.  No : 
it  was  not  a  mighty  state,  a  ffictor  people  — 

^  JYon  res  RomoMe  periturcique  regna — ^ 
that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  this  divine  person- 
It  was  anodier  and  far  sublimer  purpose,  which  He  came  to  accom- 
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j&h ;  a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  which,  all  our  policies  are  poor 
and  little,  and  a&  the  performances  of  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  de- 
liver a  world  from  nun ;  to  abolish  sin  and  death ;  to  purify  and  im- 
mortalise hmnan  nature  :  and  thus,  in  the  most  exaked  sense  of  the 
words,  to  be  the  Saviour  ot  all  men,  and  the  blessing  of  all  natkns. 

^  Tliere  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  account.  I  deliver  the  undoubt- 
ed sense,  if  not  always  the  very  words  of  Scripture. 

**  Consider  then  to  what  this  representation  amounts.  Let  us  unite 
the  several  parts  of  it  and  bring  them  to  a  point.  Aspirit  of  nropbecy 
pervading  ail  time ;  —  characterising  one  person,  of  the  highest  dig- 
nity ;  «^  and  proclaiming  the  accomplishment  of  one  purpose,  the  most 
beneficent,  the  most  divine,  that  imagination  itself  can  prqect  —  Such 
b  the  scriptufal  delineation,  whether  we  will  receive  it  xxnOjcS  that 
CBCODomy,  which  we  call  Ph>phetic  !''^ 

Class  IV. 
Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  ids  aposHes. 

The  predictions  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  aud 
which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  not  less 
evidently  the  inspiration  of  omniscience  than  those  contamed  io  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  prophecies  of  Christ,  mdeed,  were  such  as  gave  additional 
evidence  to  his  divine  character,  and  clearly  proved  turn  to  be  filled 
with  a  spirit  more  than  human.  He  uttered  numerous  predictions  of 
events,  altogether  improbable  on  the  ground  of  present  appearances, 
and  such  as  the  most  penetrating  mind  could  never  have  foreseen, 
nor  conjectured,  much  less  have  described  with  all  their  peculiarities, 
and  marked  out  the  several  incidents  that  attended  them.  Thus,  Je- 
sus Christ  foretold  his  own  death  and  resurrection  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  many  circumstances  attending  diem, — the  descent  oi  the 
Holy  Spirit,  —  the  astonishmg  (and  to  all  human  views  inmrobable) 
fate  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  tlie  total  destruction  of  the  city, 
—  and  die  universal  spread  of  his  gospel,  together  with  its  eitraor- 
dinaiy  and  ^orious  tnumph  over  the  power  and  policy  of  the  world, 
notwithstanding  all  the  violent  opposition  to  wliich  il  would  be  ex- 
posed.' 

1.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  own  death  several  times,  with  ap  ena- 
meration  of  many  of  the  circumstances  that  were  to  attend  it.  In 
Matt.  xvi.  21.  he  told  his  disciples  that  he  must  so  to  Jerusaksh  ^^^ 
there  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  pnests,  and  scribes,  ani 
be  killed.  In  Mark  x.  33, 34.  and  Matt.  xx.  18,  19.  he  foreteis, 
more  particularly  the  manner  m  which  they  would  proceed  against 
him^  viz.  that  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  would  condemn  him  to  dem 
but  diat  they  would  not  put  him  to  death,  but  deliver  kimtotke  Gen- 
tHeSi  to  mock  and  scourge  and  crue^y  hisn,  which  vras  afierwardsdooe 

t  Bp.  Hurd'B  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Propheciei,  lenn.  U.  — (WorUr 
vol.  V.  pp.  35-37.)  r         -. 

3  On  the  predictioils  of  Jesui  Chxift,  we  the  Appendix,  No.  IV.  Cbipter  11. 
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.  by  Pihte,  the  Roman  governor.  He  likewise  predicted  in  what  man-^ 
oer  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  as,  that  he  would  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  ofmen^  and  by  the  nuin  who  dipped  his  hands  with  km  in 
the  dish,  and  that  aUMs  disciples  would  forsake  him.  (Matt.  xx.  18. 
xxvi.  23.  31.)  And  when  Peter  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to 
him,  Christ  foretold  that  the  ajposde  would  deny  him,  with  very  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  tlie  time  and  manner  of  his  denial.  This 
Tttght  Wore  the  cock  crow  twice^  thou  shait  deny  me  thrice  (Matt.  xiv. 
dO.j :  afi  which  was  punctually  accomplished. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  also  distinctly  predicted  his  resurrection^  with  its 
circumstances,  viz.  that  he  should  rise  again  the  third  day  (Matt.  xvi. 
21.),  and  that  (rfier  he  was  risen  he  would  ffo  before  them  into  Galilee 
(Matt  xxvi.  32.),  whieh  was  fulfilled.  (Matt  xxviii.  16.) 

3.  He  likewise  foretold  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apos- 
tles, in  miraculous  powers  and  gifts,  and  specifies  the  place  where 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  descend.  — Behold,  J  send  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you  ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  untU  ye  be  en- 
dued  with  poufer from  on  high,  (Luke  xxiv.  49.)  And  he  particularly 
declares  ^at  the  effects  ef  such  descent  should  be.  -—  And  these 
«gns  shall  follow  them  that  believe  ;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out 
itnls,  and  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shall  take  up  ser* 
pentsj  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  iheu 
dudl  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover,  (Mark  xvi.  17,  18.) 
AD  which  was  punctually  fulfilled  m  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  following  part  of  that  history. 

4.  Tlie  next  instance  of  Christ's  prophetic  spirit  is,  his  foretelling 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  its  celebrated  temple,  with  all  its 
preceding  signs,  and  concomitant  and  subsequent  circumstances.  He 
not  only  predicted  the  period  when  this  awful  event  should  take  place, 
but  described  the  very  ensigns  of  those  arms,  which  were  to  effect 
the  direfiil  catastrophe  ;  and  also  foretold  the  various  calamities  that 
should  befal  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  total  ruin  in  wliich  their  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  policy  should  be  involved  :  and  the  very  genera* 
tion,  that  heard  the  prediction,  lived  to  be  the  miserable  witnesses  of 
its  fulfihnent.^  Of  the  prophecies,  indeed,  that  respect  the  Jews  (and 
vhich  are  common  to  the  New  as  well  as  to  the  Old  Testament) 
some  have  long  since  been  accomplished ;  others  are  every  day  re- 
ceiving their  accomplishment  before  our  eyes,  and  all  of  them  ^bun- 
toly  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  prophecy.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,,  with  its  unparalleled  circumstances  of  horror,  is 
not  more  clearly  recorded  by  Josephus,'  than  it  is  foretold  by  Da- 
tiiel,  and  by  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  did  the  latter  prophesy  only,  m  tho 
most  definite  language,  the  destruction  of  Jerusdem  (Matt.  xvi.  28.), 
and  particularly  Siat  not  one  stone  of  the  temple  (Markxiii.  2.)  should 

^  See  the  particulars  of  thk  pro]^ec7,  ^^th  the  historical  evidence  of  its  ftilfil* 
ment,  t»/ra,  ia  the  Appendix,  No.  IV.  Chapter  II. 

«  The  sixth  and  seventh  hooks  of  Josephos's  History  of  the  Jewish  war  with  the 
Romans  contain  a  detailed  narrative  of  tne  events,  wmch  were  predicted  by  Jo*'m 
Christ  in  »/eie)  words. 
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Jews  hdieiotdi  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  gbeat  vuLTiTtrDE,  and  0/ 
the  chief  women  not  a  f£w.  (xvii.  4.)  At  Berea  many  of  the  Jews 
believed;  also  of  honourable  women  which  were  Greeks^  and  of  men, 
NOT  A  Fcw  (12.)  :  at  Corinth,  biant  hearings  believed  and  toere  bap- 
tised (xviii.  8.)  ;  and  the  remark  of  the  historian  Luke,  •»  so  migkily 
grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed  (xix.  20.)  proTes  the  success  of 
Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus ;  as  also  does  the  complaint  of  Deme- 
trius, that  throughout  all  Asia  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned 
away  mcch  peopjue.  (26.)  At  Athens  certain  men  dave  unto  kirn 
and  believed,  (xvii.  34.)  . 

What  the  evangelical  historian  here  relates,  is  further  confirmed  bv 
history  to  be  plain  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact :  for  the  aposde  Paul 
wrote  episdes  to  allthe  saints  at  Rome^  to  the  churches  at  Corinth,  in 
Gcdatia^  at  Ephesus^  Colossce^  and  Thesscdonica,  and  to  all  the  sainu 
at  Phiiippi^  with  the  bishops  and  deacons ;  which  he  neither  would 
nor  could  have  done,  if  there  had  not  been  a  considerable  number  of 
ChristiaDS  in  aU  these  places.  Further,  he  stationed  Timotliy  at 
Ephesus,  and  gave  him  directions  for  the  goveniment  of  die  church 
there  :  and  he  left  Titv4  in  Crete,  with  a  commission  to  set  in  order 
fhe  things  that  were  umnting,  arid  ordain  elders  in  every  ct/y.  (Tit 
i.  5.)  reter  directs  his  episde  to  the  elect,  scattered  throughout  Pon- 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadoeia,  Asia,  and  Biikynia,  (1  Pet.  i.  1,2.)  In 
PauPs  E[Hstle  to  the  Colossians  (i.  6.  23.)  he  represents  die  Gospel 
as  then  already  preached  in  all  the  world,  and  to  every  creature  which 
is  under  heaven.  This  was  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  ascensioo  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  about  the  year  62  of  the  vulgar  ara.  We  also  learn 
fix)m  ecclesiastical  history  that,  soon  after  die  first  preaching  of  tlie 
Gospel,  churches  were  establislied  and  bishops  settled,  in  every  part 
of  the  then  known  world ;  the  names  of  many  of  whom  are  recorded. 
There  were  also  Christian  writers,^  many  of  whose  works  are  still 

1 «« It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  some  notion  of  the  extent  and  progregs  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  rather-  of  the  character  and  quality  of  many  early  Christians,  of  their 
learning  and  their  labours,  to  notice  the  number  of  Christian  writers  whoflonrisii- 
ed  in  these  ages.  Saixyt  Jerome's  catalogue  contains  sixty'Sir  writers  within  the 
first  three  centuries,  and  the  drst  six  years  of  the  fourth  ;  and  fifty-four  between 
that  time  and  his  own,  viz.  a.  d.  302.  Jerome  introduces  his  catalogue  with  the 
following  just  remonstrance :  —  ^  Let  those,  who  say  the  church  has  had  no  philoso- 
phers, nor  eloquent  and  learned  men,  observe  who  and  what  they  were  who  found- 
ed, establiahed,  and  adorned  it :  let  them  cease  to  accuse  our  faith  of  rusticity,  and 
confess  their  mistake.'  ( Jer.  ProL  in  Lib.  de  Sacr.  Eccl.)  Of  these  writers  sere- 
ral,  as  Justin,  IrensoB,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertnlUan,  Origen,  Bardesanes, 
HippoUtus,  Eusebius,  were  voluminous  writers.  Christian  writers  abounded  par- 
ticularly about  the  year  178.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  founded  a  Ubraiy 
in  that  city,  a.  d.  2l2.  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Origen,  founded  a  library  at  Cip- 
■area,  a.  d.  294.  Public  defences  were  also  set  forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the 
religion,  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  oenturies.  WitMn  one  hundred  years  if- 
ter  Christ's  ascension,  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  whoee  works,  except  soBse  few 
fragments  of  the  first,  are  lost ;  and  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  Justm  Martyr, 
whose  works  remain,  presented  apologies  for  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Bomw 
emperors ;  Quadratus  and  Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  to  Antoninas  Pins,  and  t 
second  to  Marcos  Antoninus.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  ApoQinaris,  bishop  rf 
Hxerapolis,  and  Miltiades,  men  of  great  reputation,  did  the  same  to  Marcos  Anto- 
'*™"*d!f®"^y/**"  afterwards:  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ub.  iv.  c.  26.  See  also  Lardner,^* 
u.  p.  6C6.)  and  ten  jMismiUr  this,  ApoUoniiu,  who  raffered  manyrdom  oader  the 
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extant,  in  allparts  of  the  world,  as  at  Antioch,  Smjrma,  Sardis,  Edes- 
sa,  Athens,  Corinth,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  Rome,  and  m  Gaul ;  and 
who  have  already  furnished  us  with  striking  testimonies  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scriptui'es. 

Li  considering  the  testimonies  above  cited  from  the  historian  Luke, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  account  is  a  very  incomplete  narrative 
of  the  {ffopagation  of  Christianity ;  a  very  small  part  of  it  only  bemg 
appropriated  to  the  history  of  the  twelve  apostles,  more  particularly  of 
Peter,  and  the  remainder  (forming  about  two  thirds  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles)  being  occupied  widi  the  relation  of  Paul's  conver^on 
and  apostolic  labours :  —  not  to  mention  that,  m  this  history,  large 
pOTtions  of  time  are  passed  over  with  a  very  slight  notice.  If,  there- 
fore, what  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  be  true,  much  more 
than  b  contained  in  that  history  must  be  true  also.  We  are,  more- 
over, indebted  for  the  information,  which  it  presents  to  us  respecting 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  more  to  incident  or  occasion  than  to  any 
design  in  the  historian  to  magnify  the  number  or  rank  of  the  converts* 
Thus,  Luke  is  totally  silent  concerning  some  of  the  apostles,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  converts  to  the  Christian  name  and  laith,  at  Philips 
pi,  Galatia,  and  other  places  and  countries ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  we 
should  know  any  thing  of  their  number  in  many  places,  had  not  inci- 
dents occurred,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  historian  to  mention 
thera.i 

Beside  the  intimations  contained  in  the  New  Testament  respecting 
ihe  progress  of  Christianity,  its  wonderful  and  speedy  propagation 
throughout  the  world  is  attested  by  the  joint  consent  of  contemporary 
pagan  and  of  Chrisdan  writers. 

Thus,  the  historian  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  persecutions  by  Nero, 
A.D.  65,  says,  that  this  pestilent  superstition  (so  he  terms  the  Chris- 
tian relidon)  spread  itself  not  only  through  Judaea,  but  even  in  the 
city  of  Home,  and  that  a  vast  multitude. of  Christians  was  seized  and 
put  to  death  by  the  empercH*.  Here  then  is  a  most  mcontestible  proof 
of  the  wonderful  propagation  of  Christianity.  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  Grst  publication  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Jerusalem,  there  was  not  only  a  vast  multitube  at  Rome, 

cmperoV  Conunodus,  composed  an  apoloff  j  for  his  &ith,  which  he  read  in  the  se- 
nate, and  which  was  afterwards  publiakcd.  (Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  667.)  Fourteen 
yean  after  the  apology  of  ApolloniuS)  TertaUian  addressed  the  work,  which  now 
remains  under  inat  name,  to  the  governors  of  provinces  in  the  Roman  empire ; 
vid  about  the  same  time,  Minncius  Felix  compoeed  a  defence  of  the  C^hristian  re- 
ligion, which  is  still  extant ;  and  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  conturyi  co- 
pions  defences  of  Christianity  were  published  by  Arnobius  and  Lactantius."  Fa- 
ley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231.  233. 

^  The  incidents  ahove  alluded  to  are, ''  the  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  converts ; 
the  rest  from  persecution ;  Herod's  death ;  the  sending  of  Barnabas  to  AQtioch, 
ud  Barnabas  calling  Paul  to  his  assistance  ;  P^ul  coming  to  a  place,  and  finding 
there  disciples ;  the  clamour  of  the  Jews ;  the  complaint  of  artincers  interested  in 
the  support  of  the  popular  religion  ;  the  reason  assignea  to  induce  Paul  to  give 
■atiafaction  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  occasions,  it 
Is  probable  that  no  notice  whatever  would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  con- 
certs, b  several  of  the  parages  in  which  that  notice  now  appears.  All  this  tend* 
to  remove  the  mispicion  of  a  design  to  exaggerate  or  deceive."  Paloy's  Evjdencfs 
TeLilp.214. 
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vi^  embraced  the  Christian  reli^oo,  but  also  a  hrge  mnnber  of 
Christiansi  who  were  arraigned  and  condemned  to  deadi  for  the  pro- 
fesskm  of  their  fieatfa.  But  most  strong  is  the  testimony  of  the  younger 
PUny  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  o.  107,  from  which  we 
learn  that,  during  his  proconsulate  in  Pontus  and  Bitbynia^  the  Cbiis- 
tians  abounded  in  those  provinces ;  that  informationa  bad  been  lodged 
against  many  on  this  account ;  and  that  he  had  made  diluent  inqoirj, 
eren  by  torture,  into  the  nature  of  the  charge  i^ainst  them,  but  could 
not  discover  any  crime  ot  which  they  were  gi^ty,  beades  (what  be 
Imns)  anevSand  txuitwt  superstition*  He  adds,  that  he  thought 
it  neceasary,  on  this  occasion,  to  consuk  the  emperor,  *  especially  oa 
aeeousU  of  die  obeat  nukber  tf  persons^  who  are  in  danger  cf  suf- 
fering :  for  flMmy,  of  oM  ages  and  of  et^ery  rank^  of  both  sexes^  are 
acctued  and  uiU  ie  accused;  nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  sivfertiX' 
iion  seizedcUies  on/y,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  eow^-^ 
And  he  further  intimates  that  the  tesnjdes  had  been  almost  deserid^ 
ike  sacred  solemnities  discontinued^  and  thai  the  victims  had  met  «^ 
tut  Jew  purchasers^  Thus  mghtdygrew  the  word  of  God  mud  prt' 
vatud  in  a  province  far  distant  £rom  Judsa,  widiin  seventy  years  after 
Us  first  [ffomulgation. 

The  Christian  fathers  attest  the  same  rapid  and  extoisive  grogres^ 
of  the  Gospel.  Cleheivt,  the  fellow*labourer  of  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.) 
testifies  that  this  apostle  preached  ^'  both  in  the  east  and  toei/,  taught 
the  whole  would  righteousness j  and  travelled  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  ufestn^  Justin  Marttr,  who  flourished  b  the  second  centur}'i 
(a.  d.  140,  about  thirty  years  after  die  date  of  PUny's  letter,)  sap, 
that  in  his  time,  ^  there  was  no  part  of  mankind,  whether  Baiiarians 
or  Greeks,  amofi^  whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offend  vp 
to  the  Creator  of  the  wond,  through  the  name  of  the  crsbcifiei  Jtsvs.^ 
lasNJina,  who  later  in  the  same  century  (a.  jo.  170.)  was  bishop  of 
Lyons  in  Gaul,  assures  us  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  tuboughout 
THE  WHOLE  woBLD,  to  the  cxtrcmc parts  of  the  earth,  by  Ae  aposdts 
and  their  disciples^  and  that,  in  his  time,  diere  were  diurehe»ps»i' 
ed  in  Germany,  Spam,  Gaul,  and  in  the  East,  Egypt,  and  IMn/e*^ 
After  fifty  years,  (a.  d.  190.)  Tertuluan,  another  Christian  father, 
appeals  to  the  Roman  governors,  saying,  —  *^  We  were  but  of  yester- 
day, and  we  have  filled  your  cides,  islands,  towns,  and  burgl^ ;  the 
camp,  die  senate,  and  the  forum ;  —  every  sex,  age,  rank,  and  condi* 
don  are  converts  lo  Christianity.'*  Thity  years  faither  down,  Ow- 
gen,  (a.d.  220.)  represents  Uhrisdanity  as  now  triumphant  "By 
the  ^ood  providence  of  God,"  says  he,  "  the  Christian  religion  has  so 
flourished  and  mcreased,  continually,  that  it  is  now  preached  freely, 
,  and  without  molestatioo,  although  there  were  a  thousand  obstacles  to 
die  spreadmg  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the  world."'    b  less  than 

fl  Clerafent,  Epist.  i.  ad  Coriath.  4  5. 

3  Jartm.  Dial,  cum  Trynhone,  p.  345. 

4  IreiuBiu,  adT.  Hexes,  lib.  i.  e.  2. 
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eigbtjr  years  after  this,  a.  d.  300,  ChrisdaniQr,  uader  Cionslantine, 
bmnie  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

The  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  Christian  faith  was  first  pro- 
pagited  abo  demands  a  distinct  consideration.  It  was  not  a  barba- 
rous and  uncivilised  period,  but  was  remarkable  for  those  improve* 
nKOts  bjr  which  the  human  faculties  vier%  stftngthened.  In  roost 
coumnes  knowlec^e  was  difiused  further  and  more  universally  than  it 
had  been  at  any  former  dme :  there  never  was  a  more  learned,  more 
phiksophical,  or  more  discerning  age,  than  that  in  which  the  Christian 
religion  was  proposed  to  mankmd;  and  when,  from  the  profound 
peace  which  the  world  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  government,  an 
easjr  communication  subsisted  betweei^  all  countries,  so  that  wise  men 
couJd  not  only  judge  of  such  extraordinary  events  as  had  happened, 
but  could  also  &eel^  impart  to  one  another  their  sentiments  concern- 
ing them.  Now,  in  such  an  enlightened  age  as  this  was,  if  the  facU 
and  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  had  been  false,  they  would  in- 
standy  have  been  discerned  to  be  so  ^  tod  t)ie  confutation  of  them 
vould  have  quickly  passed  from  one  country  to  another,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  persons  who  had  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  be- 
lief of  them,  llie  generality  of  the  first  c(xi verts,  it  is  true,  were 
men  in  the  middle  and  lower  stations  of  life :  but  even  these,  in  an 
age  of  such  knowledge  and  intercourse,  were  sufficiently  secured 
against  false  pretensions  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  supposing  even  that 
tbeir  minds  were  but  imperfectly  imbued  with  knowledge,  their  at* 
tachment  to  dieir  first  religbus  notions  would  be  surong  in  proportioD 
to  their  icnorance,  and  no  argument  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  per- 
sons of  mis  character  and  rank  to  change  their  principles  but  evident 
miracles.  Wherefore,  this  class  of  persons  being  converted  in  such 
numbers,  and  so  early,  is  an  absolute  demonstration  that  many  and 
great  miracles  were  every  where  wrought  by  the  first  preachers  of 
the  Gospel.  But  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  confined 
to  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life  :  even  in  the  eartiest  age,  we 
find  among  them  men  of  character,  rank,  learning,  and  judgment, 
whose  o&es  and  stations  rendered  them  conspicuous;  courtiers, 
statesmen,  chief  priests  and  rulers,  governors  of  cities,  proconsuls, 
consuls,  and  heathen  philosophers ;  many  of  whom  wrote  learned  and 
able  apologies  for  the  Christian  faith,  which  are  still  extant.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  it  was  not  a  sin^e  distinguished  person,  in  this  city  or  in 
that  nation,  who  obeyed  the  uospel :  but  vast  multitudes  of  the  noble, 
the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the  mighty,  as  well  as  others,  in  every 
country  (though  they  cotdd  have  no  temptation  or  inducement  what- 
ever to  forsake  the  religions  in  which  they  had  been  educated),  vo- 
luntarily embraced  Chr^tiani^,  and  worshipped  Jesus  Christ  as  God, 
<5owtramed  by  the  irresistiMe  force  of  trutii  in  the  evidences  of  the 
Gospel. 

'  For  a  foil  view  of  the  uniretsal  and  rapid  propa|»ition  of  Christianity,  with  the 
▼uioiif  tBfltimoiueB  of  Christian  and  especially  ot  Fa^an  aathors,  see  M-  Vernet  0 
•iaboiato  Tiait^  do  k  V6rite  de  !a  Rdigion  Chr^ienne>  tomes  yiii.  is.  and  x.  Bee 
«1m  Dy.  BensQii's  History  of  the  Propagation  orChristlanitj. 
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A  circtimstance  that  adds  weight  to  the  preceding  facts,  imd  wUch 
therefore  deserves  particular  attention,  is,  that  the  profes^on  of 
Christianity  was  followed  by  no  worldly  advantage,  that  could  induce 
men  to  renounce  their  native  religions,  and  embrace  a  form  of  wor- 
ship, so  different  froin  every  thing  that  was  then  practised.  On  the 
contrary,  the  heathenf  not  only  denied  themselves  many  gratificatiaDS 
in  which  their  respective  religions  indulged  them,  but  also  voluntarilf 
subjected  themselves  to  a  rigid  and  severe  course  of  life,  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  favour  of  their  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  exposed 
themselves  to  the  loss  of  honour,  fame,  and  fortune,  yea,  even  to  the 
most  excruciating  and  terrible  sufferings.  By  the  magistrates  they 
were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  their  property  was  confiscated,  and 
they  were  made  to  suffer  a  variety  of  ignominious  punishments,  which 
Id  generous  minds  are  more  grievous  than  death  itself.  They  were 
imprisoned  and  proscribed ;  they  were  hanlshed ;  they  were  con- 
demned to  work  m  the  mines ;  they  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  or  made  to  fight  with  them  in  the  theatres  for  the  diver* 
sion  of  the  people ;  they  were  put  to  the  torture  ;  they  were  phced 
in  red-hot  iron  chairs ;  they  were  crucified,  impaled,  burnt  alite ;  — 
in  sliort,  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  torments  which  cruelt)^  and 
barbarity,  refined  and  irmamed  by  revenge,  could  invent ; — torments, 
the  bare  mention  of  which  excites  horror  in  the  human  mind.  Now, 
as  all  these  things  are  most  repugnant  to  human  nature,  it  follows  that 
whatever  was  the  cause  of  them,  would  be  received  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  and  difficulty.  Nothing  therefore  but  evidence,  —  the 
most  convbcing  and  resisdess,  —  could  make  men,  in  such  circum- 
stances, acknowledge  tlie  truth  of  tKe  gospel  history,  and  receive  a 
religion  founded  thereon,  which  plunged  them  into  such  certain  and 
terrible  misfortunes.  The  bk)od  of  die  martjrs  became  the  seed  of 
tlie  church  :  their  constancy  under  the  tortures  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  excited  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  philosophers,* 
and  made  them  inquisitive  into  the  nature  of  that  rellgbn,  which  could 
endue  the  mind  with  so  much  strength,  and  overcome  the  fear  of 
deadi,  nay  even  raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  m  all 
its  terrors.  This,  they  found,  had  not  been  effected  by  all  the  doc- 
trines of  those  philosophers,  whose  writings  they  had  carefully  studied, 
and  who  had  been  labouring  at  this  great  point.  The  sight  of  these 
dyuig  and  tormented  martyrs  engagea  them  to  search  into  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  him  for  whom  they  had  sufiered.  The  more  they 
investigated,  the  more  they  were  convinced ;  until  their  convictioa 
grew  so  strong,  that  they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths,  and 
either  actually  laid  down  their  lives,  or  were  always  in  readiness  so  to 
do,  rather  than  depart  firom  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  To 
adopt  the  declaration  of  one,  ^ose  hatred  oi  Christianity  will  acquit 
him  of  intentional  exaggeration  on  this  point  :-—^' While  that  great 

1  Justin  Mftityr,  QmdTatiis,  AristideSt  AtheiiB|ror«i,  Tertulliaa,  Lactastiai^ 
Arnobina,  and  oth«n. 
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body,"  (the  Roman  empire)  "  was  invaded  by  open  violence  or  un- 
dennineq  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  <md  humble  religion^  gently  insinu- 
ated itself  into  the  minds  of  men ;  grew  up  in  alence  and  obscurity ; 
derived  new  vigour  from  opposition ;  and  fipally  erected  the  triumph* 
ant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  Nor  was  the 
influence  of  Christianity  confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire.  After  a  revolution  of  tliirteen  or  fourteen  centuries, 
that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  die  most  dis- 
tinguished porticm  of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learning,  as  well  as  in 
anns.  By  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  wide* 
ly  difiused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and,  by- 
means  of  their  colonies,  has  been  firmly  established  from  Canada  to 
Chili,  m  a  world  unknown  to  the  antients."^ 

The  success  of  the  Gospel,  independendy  of  its  bebg  a  literal  and 
most  signal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  affords  a  most  striking  proof  of  its 
truth  and  divine  origin,  when  we  consider  tlie  weakness  and  meanness 
of  the  instruments  that  were  employed  in  this  great  work.  '*  Desti* 
tuieof  all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  audiority,  assisted  by 
no  art,  not  recommended  by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced 
by  eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and 
premled.  Twelve  men,  pOor  and  artless,  and  uliterate,  we  behold 
triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined  opposition,  —over 
the  granny  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  subdeues  of  the  phibsoph^r,  -*- 
over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  THfey 
offered  violence  to  no  man ;  they  did  not  go  about  to  compel  any,  by 
force,  to  entertain  die  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  to  enlist 
under  their  baimer ;  they  were  not  attended  with  legions  of  armed 
men,  to  dispose  men  for  die  reception  of  their  doctrine,  by  plunder, 
by  violence,  by  tortures ;  neither  did  they  go  about  to  tempt  and  al- 
lure men  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  acting  by  the  promises  of  tem- 
poral rewards,  and  by  die  hopes  of  riches  and  honours ;  nor  did  they 
use  any  artificial  insinuations  of  wit  and  eloquence  to  gain  ujwn  the 
Blinds  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  utterly  disclaimed,  both  in 
word  and  deed,  all  violent  and  har^  measures  of  proceeding,  all  force 
and  compulsion  upon  the  human  conscience,  and  all  conversions  made 
by  the  terror  of  punishment  or  the  sword.  The  weapons  of  their 
warfare  were  the  purity,  spirituality,  aafi  reasonableness  of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  aelivered,  the  authority  of  the  high  name  by  whose 
commission  they  preached,  and  the  miraculous  works  which  they 
were  enabled  to  perform  :  nor  did  they  use  any  other  arms  to  con- 

Ser  the  virulence  of  their  enemies,  and  to  gain  proseljrtes  to  the 
th,  except  patience,  meekness,  hunaility,  submission  to  the  civil  pow- 
er in  aU  things  lawful,  and  universal  goodwill  to  mankind.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  were  numerous  enough,  long  before  the  empire  be- 
came Christian,  to  have  attempted  me  way  of  force,  had  it  been 
permitted  to  them  :  and  the  insuhs,  the  oppressions,  the  persecuuons 
which  they  suffered  from  their  pagan  enemies,  were  enough  to  have 

t  Oibbon^t  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  u.  p.  965. 
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provoked  the  most  passive  tempers  to  some  acts  of  hoedfty  and  lesist- 
ance/  Bat  every  one  knows,  that  they  had  recourse  Co  no  arms,  be- 
sides those  of  the  Spirit :  they  took  no  advantage  of  distracted  tbDea, 
to  raise  commotions  in  behalf  of  the  new  religimi,  Dr  to  siqipress  the 
old  one :  yet  with  meekness  and  patience  and  snaring ;  by  piety,  by 
reason,  by  the  secret  influence  of  the  divine  blessing  on  these  feebfe 
efibrts,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  insensibly  gained  ground,  spread  itself 
&r  and  wide,  and  in  the  end  became  victorious  over  all  the  rage  and 
power  and  sc^histry  of  an  unbelieving  world.  It  succeeded  in  a  pe- 
.  euliar  degree,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  it  derived  that  success  fiixn 
truth;  and  obtained  it  under  drcumstances  where  falsehood  must 
have  been  detected  and  crushed :  and  the  Christian  religion  has  re- 
mained to  this  day,  m  fuU  vigour,  notwithstanding  its  adversaries  have 
every  where  strenuously  attacked  it  both  with  arguments  and  with 
arms.  But  vain  have  been  the  efforts  of  its  antagonists :  all  that 
they  have  written  and  said,  has  only  contributed  to  elucidate  and  ccm- 
firmi  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  had  not  before  been  fuBy  exa- 
mined. Driven  from  the  field  by  the  overpowering  weight  and  evi- 
dence offaetsy  the  inaidious  ingenuity  of  the  infidel  and  sceptic  has 
been  emjMoyed  in  the  futile  and  preposterous  endeavom^  of  accoimt- 
ing  for  the  miraculous  success  oi  Christianity  from  causes  merely  hu* 
man.  Accordingfy^,  a  late  eminent  historian  (the  elegance  of  whose 
style  has  conferred  an  alarming  popularity  on  die  licentiousness  of  bis 
opinions)  -^though  he  affects  to  admit  that  the  propagation  of  die 
Gospel  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  t>f  its  doctrine,  and  to 
tlie  ruling  providence  of  its  great  author, — has  assigned  die  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  to  ^i^e  causes;  each  of  which  he  has  represented 
as  in  reality  unconnected  with  any  divine  interposidon.  And  as  his 
account  of  the  spread  of  ChristianiQr  has  been  industriously  circulated, 
in  a  detached  form,  by  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  a  few  re- 
marks on  this  historian's  five  cayses  may  properly  claim  a  {rfacebov. 
The  causes  in  quesuon  are  as  follow:  —  '^1.  llie  inflexible  and  in* 
tolerant  zeal  of  the  first  Christians,  derived  from  the  Jews,  bat  puri- 
fied fixnn  the  unsocial  spirit  which  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  em- 
bracing the  law.  n.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by 
every  additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy 
to  that  important  truth*  m.  .The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  d»5 
primitive  church.  IV.  The  pure  and  austere  morals  c^the  Christiaos. 
V.  Hie  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  gradu- 
ally formed  an  mdependent  and  increasbg  state  in  the  heart  of  the 
Homan  empire.''^  Stich  are  the  historian's  five  causes ;  which,  uo" 
happily  for  his  sagaciQr,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  e^cts  be  sa^ 
pc^es  them  to  have  produced ;  for  they  could  not  operate  tifl  Chrisii- 
anity  had  obtained  a  considerable  establishment  in  the  world ;  aad 
the  FACT  is  (as  we  have  akeady  diown  from  the  testkncMiies  of  hea* 
then  as  well  as  of  Chrisdaa  writers,)^  that  the  first  andgreaiesti  '  ~ 
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c/e,  in  tht  propagation  of  Christianity^  had  been  tmrought  BxroBS  die 
causes  assigned  oy  him  could  begin  to  operate. 

Let  us,  however,  briefly  examine  these  secondary  causes,  and  see 
if  they  realljr  are  adequate  to  the  effects  ascribed  to  them. 

The  first  is  '*  the  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  first  Chris* 
rtaiu.^'  But  how  an  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal,  such  as  condenm^ 
ed  even  those  practices,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian,  *  might 
perbaps  have  been  tolerated  as  mere  civil  institutions,'  could  invite 
pagans,  amidst  all  their  prejudices,  to.  embrace  Christianity,  does  not 
seem  altogether  easy  to  explain.  It  might,  indeed,  produce  the'only 
affect,  which  the  historian  m  the  recapitulation  of  Ms  argument  might 
assign  to  it ;  viz.  it  might  supply  Christians  with  that  ^  mvincible  va- 
|pur,^hich  should  ke^  them  firm  to  their  principles,  but  it  could 
hardJ^be  of  service  m  convetting  pagans.  Is  not  then  diis  secondary 
cause  inadequate  to  its  declared  effect  9  But  we  deny  the  fact  that 
any  kind  or  any  degree  of  intolerance  existed  among  the  primitive 
Christians :  on  the  contrary,  they  experienced  every  possible  kind  of 
suffering  and  torture  firom  the  intolerance  of  their  heathen  persecu- 
tors. And,  as  to  their  zeal,  we  nxaintain  that  it  did  not  oear  the 
slightest  similitude  to  the  fierceness  and  bigouy  of  the  Jews,  firom 
whom  it  is  msinuated  that  they  derived  it.  ^^  It  was  derived  from 
veiy  difierent  causes,  and  aimed  at  far  nobler  ends.  It  was  not  the 
narrow  and  temporal  interests  of  one  nation,  but  the  general  reforma- 
tion and  the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  whole  worlds  which  the  teachers 
of  Christianity  were  anxious  to  promote.  That  firmness  which  may 
be  construed  into  intolerance,  and  that  activity  which  we  are  content 
to  caB  by  the  name  of  zeal,  had,  in  the  usual  course  of  human  afinirs, 
ft  teadency  to  retard  rather  than  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  Ttia  Christian,  instead  of  falling  into  the  fashionable  and 
popular  interconmiunity  of  worship,  disdained  —  amid  the  terrors  of  im- 
pending death  — to  throw  incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  :  he  boldly 
proDounced  the  whole  system  of  pagan  mythology  imposture :  and 
charged  the  whole  ritual  of  its  external  devotions  with  grovelling  su- 
perstition and  profane  idolatry." 

To  the  next  secondary  cause  allei^ed  we  may  certainly  attribute 
inore  force ;  and  the  friends  of  Christianity  will  very  readily  acknow- 
ledge **  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life^^  (delivered  as  it  was  with  the 
demonstradon  of  the  spirit  and  of  power),  to  have  had  its  share  in 
spreading  the  belief  of  it.  But  the  success  perhaps  was  owing  rather 
to  this  demonstration  of  spirit  and  of  power,  than  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self, which  was  by  no  means  suited  either  to  the  expectations  or 
wi^es  of  the  pagan  world  m  general :  for  it  was  offensive  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, by  tne  punishments  it  threatened  against  the  voluptuous  and 
the  wicked ;  and  it  was  not  attractive  to  the  vulgar  by  the  very  re- 
wards irtiich  it  proposed.  The  pride  of  the  philosopher  was  shocked 
by  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  the  mode  of  which  he  was  unable 
10  comprehend :  and  the  ima^nations  of  other  men  were  feebly  iin- 
pressed  by  the  r^iresentations  of  a  future  state,  which  did  not  hold 
^^  the  ser^e  &f%  and  the  liBcurious  enjoyments  of  an  dysium. 
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Men,  indeed,  must  have  befieved  the  Go^l  in  general,  befiofre  diey 
believed  the  doctrine  of  futuri^  on  its  authority :  they  must  hare 
been  Christian  believers  before  they  admitted  that  doc^ine ;  so  that 
this  doctrine  could  not  have  been  a  cause  of  the  prc^MigatioD  of 


**  The  miraculaus  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  chwreh"  are 
amgned  as  a  third  cause  by  die  historian,  who  proceeds,  m  a  atyl^ 
of  the  most  contemptuous  and  bitter  derision  to  insinnate  that  these 
powers  were  never  possessed.  The  considerations  already  offisred 
on  tile  subject  of  miracles,*  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  prove 
that  miracukas  powers  were  not  merely  ascribed,  but  actually  pos- 
sessed by  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  of  Chrisdanify  ;  to  which 
we  may  add,  that  neither  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Julian,  nor  any  od^  of 
its  most  virulent  enemies,  demed  or  attempted  to  deny  the  enboce 
and  reafity  of  those  miracles :  and  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  improbable  cause  (magic)  to  which  they  ascribed  them. 
Besides,  the  Christian  miracles  were  liable  to  peculiar  difficulties, 
which  obstructed  their  reception :  so  that  if  they  had  not  really  and 
indisputably  been  performed,  they  neillier  could  nor  would  have  been 
credited.  "  The  multitude  of  popular  gods  admitted  among  the  hea- 
thens did,  by  necessary  consequence,  occasion  such  a  multitude  of 
pretended  miracles,  that  they  insensibly  lost  their  force,  and  smtk  io 
their  esteem.  Though  the  phiksopbers  in  general,  and  men  of  read- 
ing and  contemplation,  could  not  but  discover  the  grossness  and  ab- 
sisrdity  of  the  civil  religion ;  yet  this  could  have  litde  effect  on  die 
tulgar  or  themselves :  —  not  on  the  vulgar ^  because  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  wisest  and  most  politic  heads  zealously  to  ^pport  and  en- 
courage them  in  their  practices ;  —  not  on  themselves^  because,  if  ihey 
despised  their  gods,  they  must  despise  tiieir  miracles  too."*  Noir, 
under  these  circumstances,  miracles  ascribed  to  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity,  must  have  created  an  immediate  and  stubborn  pr^- 
dice  against  uieir  cause ;  and  nothing  could  have  subdued  that  preju- 
dice but  miracles  really  and  visibly  performed.  Mr.  GiUxa's  third 
cause,  therefore,  is  as  inadecjuate  as  the  two  preceding. 

A  fourth  cause  is  "  the  virtues  of  the  first  Christiarts"  which  he 
reduces  to  a  mean  and  timid  repentance  for  former  sins,  and  to  an 
impetuous  zeal  in  supporting  the  reputadon  of  the  society  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  "  But  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  and 
jealous  Romans,  such  repentance  and  such  zeal  .must  have  eqpialljr 
excited  opposition  to  Christianity.  The  first  would  have  provoked 
contempt  among  persons  of  their  daring  self-sufficiency ;  and  the 
other  would  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  magistrate.  True 
it  is,  that  the  Christians  had  vurtues  of  a  nobler  Idnd.  It  is  also  true 
that  those  virtues  did  ultimately  triumph  over  the  scorn  and  malice 
of  their  foes :  and  it  is  ttue,  that  a  religion,  producing  such  efects  oa 
its  ioDowers,  and  deriving  success  from  such  means,  carries  widi  it 

'^'  '  '     '  "  '  '  II        ■■       in-Ill^  I         I       I         11     ■     ■■ II    ■     III    ■       II.      I  '^ 

1  See  pp.  971,  372.  398,  299.  sunra. 

t  Weston,  on  tlie  Rejection  of  6hrifltla&  Mtimdes  by  ibo  HMthm,  p.M^ 
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pesumpCtve  proof  of  which  imposture  never  could  boast.'.'  Hiough  the 
faistoriaa  ascribes  the  growth  of  Christianity  to  the  exemplary  virtues  of 
its  first  coovertSy  which  encouraged  others  to  join  their  comraimion,  he 
does  not  account  for  the  exemplary  virtues  of  the  first  converts  them* 
selves ;  nor  for  the  conversion  of  abandoned  heathens  to  die  Go^>el 
of  Chnst,  and  to  holiness  of  heart  and  in  life.  Hie  virtues  of  the  mrst 
ChristiaDs  arose  from  their  faith,  and  not  their  faith  firom  their  virtues* 
iVoduDg  but  a  conviction  of  its  truth  could  have  induced  its  first  con- 
verts to  repent,  and  to  require  their  proselytes  to  repent,  as  a  condition 
of  salvation. 

Hie  last  secondary  cause,  mentioned  by  this  writer,  is  "  the  union 
and  diicij^ine  of  the  Christian^^  church,  or  ^'  repuhlicy"  as  he  is 
pleased  to  term  it.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  union  essentially 
contributes  to  secure  order  and  stability,  and  to  enlarge  the  interests 
of  every  society  :  but  it  is  ah  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  gospel  was 
propagaled  (though  perhaps  thinly)  before  its  professors  were  sufii- 
cieadf  numerous  to  establish  a  discipline  or  to  form  themselves  into 
socieoes.  And  when  they  increased,  their  divisions  (for  divisicHis 
early  rent  the  church  of  Christ)  must  have  checked  its  progress ;  and 
their  strict  discipline  was  more  likely  to  deter  men  from  their  com* 
muDion,  than  to  invite  or  allure  them  to  it.  If  the  gospel  succeeded, 
not  only  amidst  the  furious  assaults  of  its  enemies,  but  the  no  lesd 
violent  contentions  of  its  fiiends,  we  must  look  for  its  success  in  some 
otber  cause  than  those  which  the  sceptical  historian  has  assigned,  and 
which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  so  industriously  circulated.^ 
Tbe  universal  prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  despised  doctrine  of  a 
cnicified  lawgiver,  against  the  allurements  of  flesh  and  blood,  the 
blandishments  of  the  world,  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and  the  san- 
guinary persecutions  of  die  great  and  powerful,  must  ever  be  regard- 
ed by  every  smcere  and  candid  inquirer  as  an  irrefiragable  argument 
that  its  original  was  divine,  and  its  protector  almighty. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  and  variety  of  the  evidence  in  behalf  of 
Cbrisdanity,  its  opposers  continue  to  object,  that  they  do  not  see  re- 
alised die  prophecies  and  intimations  relative  to  the  universality  of  the 
Chiinian  religion ;  — that  it  was  rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
•lewsrin  the  time  of  Christ,  and  also  by  the  greater  part  ol  the  Gen- 
tiles;—  that  a  large  portion  of  the  world  at  present  receives  the  Ko- 
Tan ;  -.-that  Christianity  is  known  only  to  a  small  portion  of  mankind  ; 
and  finally,  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came  firom  God,  no  part 
<^  the  human  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  understanding 
^ould  fail  to  be  convmced  by  it.  These  objections  are  plausible ; 
but,  like  those  ahready  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  they  fall 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  the  test  of  critical  ex- 

^  WbHe'a  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  138 — 144.  Chelsum'B  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gib- 
opn'a  Decline  and  Fall,  pp.  8—13.  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity  in  a 
wies  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  letters  i— v.  The  willifl  miBrepreaentationa  ani 
blunders  of  Uie  sceptical  historian  are  likewise  exposed  with  equal  learning  an4 
elegaace  in  Mr.  Rett's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1700,  8vo.  1792  (2d  edition) ;  and  m 
^«  late  leaned  and  Rev.  J.  MUnor's  treatise  cntitlsd  <  Gibbon's  Account  sruhr*** 
^luuty  eonadered.'  8vo.  1806.  (id  edit.^ 
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aminttian.  That  the  victorioas  propagation  of  the  f/oepd  has  not 
beeoy  hithertOt  so  complete,  as  to  answer  the  promise  of  im  dmluU 
unioersalityt  we  readily  acknowledge,  but  are  in  no  pain  for  the 
event  ;^  as  the  same  oracles  which  have  thus  far  been  verified,  sup- 
pose the  present  condition  of  things :  and,  what  is  mcnre,  as8n«  us 
of  a  time  to  come,  when  thefidnesi  of  the  Gentiles  shall  oosie  is. 

(1.)  The  rgection  of  the  Gosfel  by  the  unbelieving  Jewij  vho  wrt 
eontemporary  vnih  Chrut  and  huojoostUs^  is  no  argument  against  tbe 
divine  original  of  Chrisiianitjf,  Tne  Almighty  never  acts  loivinis 
his  accountable  creatures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  their  jodg- 
m&ait  and  irresistibly  to  influence  their  moral  conduct ;  but,  on  tb& 
contranr,  leaves  them  in  all  such  instances  to  the  application  of  their 
rational  powers,  and  to  that  freedom  of  wiD,  which  are  essentiat  to  a 
right  faitn  and  practice.  It  depends  wboUy  on  ourselves,  on  tbe  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  rather  than  on  the  acuteness  of  the  understand- 
bg,  whether  we  will  seriously  and  eamesdy  advert  to  the  evideDce, 
which  is  ofiered  in  proof  of  religious  truth,  and  candidly  give  it  aiatr, 
lionest,  and  impartial  examination.  To  argue  therefore,  either  fx  tbe 
credibility,  or  falsehood,  of  any  point  of  history  or  doctiine,  merehr 
from  the  numbers  who  receive  or  reject  it,  is  a  very  fallacious  way  of 
informing  the  judgment :  and  he  must  be  veir  little  acquainted  with 
4he  usual  course  of  the  world,  who  has  not  found  b^  his  own  e^ 
rlence,  that,  as  there  are  some  men  capable  of  believing  the  grossest 
absurdities,  so  there  ai-e  others  equally  notorious  for  questionjng,  de- 
nying, and  opposing  the  plainest  truths.  If  therefore,  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  we  consider  the  circumstances  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  we  shall  be  able  to  account  most  satis&c- 
torily  for  their  infidelity  then,  as  well  as  for  their  continuance  to  tbe 
present  day  in  rejecting  him  as  the  Messiah ;  and  shall  further  deiive 
additional  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  It  is  certain  that  great 
numbers  of  Jews  and  devout  proselytes  were  converted  at  fint  to 
ChrisdaniQr  f  which  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  destitute  of  piooT 
or  truth,  and  that  it  was  not  rejected  for  want  of  evidencei  but  bf 
some  other  reasons,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign. 

One  great  and  general  cause,  to  which  the  infidelity  of  the  Jefs  i» 
to  be  ascribed,  is  their  wickedness;  which  certainly  is  a  cause^^uffi* 
cient  to  produce  such  an  efifect.  ii  a  man  be  vicious,  he  is  diqx)sed 
to  reject  evident  truths,  and  to  embrace  ridiculous  opinions.  Tbst 
vice  weakens  the  imderstanding,  infatuates  the  judgment,  and  hmdeis 
it  from  discerning  between  truth  and  felsehood,  especially  m  matters 
of  morality  and  religion,  is  a  truth  not  more  constantly  affirmed  ia 
the  Scrii^es,  than  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience.  How 
wicked  the  Jews  were,  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  f  and  Josephus,  theu:  own  historian  and  a  priest  ofJ^^ 

1  The  ▼iiion  is  yst  fer  an  amioiated  time,  Imt  at  tlie  end  it  «iUff  speak  and  oat 
H«LSkS  V  s!**^' ^*^  forit,becauaeft#A«flBurelj  come,  it  wtS  m(  tanf 

9  gee  the  proofii  of  this  act,  A^o,  pp.  346— 349. 
Pm^.'cltorVl  Be*S!  la*"**  "^"^^^^  ^*^  ^•'^  P*^'  tnff«, VoLIfl 
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salem  infonns  us  of  die  enormou^villanies  practised  by  them.  '*  It 
is,"  says  he,  ^<  impossible  to  give  a  paitieular  account  of  all  their  in- 
iquities, llius  much,  m  seneral,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  ther^ 
never  was  a  city,  wbich  surored  such  miseries,  or  a  race  of  men  from 

thebegiimingof  the  world,  whoso  abounded  in  wickedness.^' 

'^IverSybeUeve  that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed  to  destroy  these 
wicked  wretches,  the  city  would  either  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  waters,  or  struck  with  6te 
from  lieaven  like  another  Sodom :  for  it  produced  a  far  more  impi- 
ous generation  than  those  who  sij^red  such  punishment."^  Can  it 
then  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  gospel  should  meet  with 
DO  better  reception  among  such  monsters  ofiniquity  f  How  could  th« 
fohiptuous  Sadducee  digest  the  doctrines  of  mortification  and  self- 
deoial,  of  taking  up  his  cross,  and  following  the  captain  of  his  salva- 
ticffi  through  su&rings  f  How  could  the  proud  and  haughty  Pharisee 
CDndesceod  to  be  meek  and  lowly,  and  instead  of  worshipping  Crod  m 
Jwoj  leam  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  What  methods 
could  be  taken  to  win  those  who  were  resolved  to  quarrel  with  every 
ooe  f  What  reason  could  prevail  on  them  who  were  never  disposed 
to  hear  reason,  who  were  always  cloudy  and  sullen,  self-willed,  and 
obstinate,  and  *  exceedingly  mad'  against  those  who  di^red  from 
them  ?  What  more  could  be  done  for  them  who  had  withstood  the 
last,— the  utmost  means  of  conviction,  and  had  rendered  themselves 
incapable  of  mercy,  by  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by 
ascribing  to  the  power  of  the  devil  those  miracles  which  had  manifest- 
ly been  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  f  Ab  man^  said  Jesus  Christ, 
eon  come  unto  me  except  the  Father j  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  Atni, 
(John  vi.  44.)  No  man  can  embrace  the  Christian  religion  without 
the  help  of  divine  grace,  (which  neither  forces  the  mind,  nor  con- 
tn>ls  the  moral  liberty  of  man ;)  and  divine  grace  is  jusdy  withheld 
from  those  who  have  made  themselves  unworthy  of  it.  In  short,  a 
judicial  iofatoation  seized  the  Jews.  God  left  them  to  that  blindness 
dnd  hardness  of  heart,  which  they  by  their  sins  had  brought  upon 
themselves ;  so  that  they  could  not  see  vnth  their  eyesy  and  understand 
^h  their  hearts^  and  he  converted  and  healed.  (John  xii.  40.) 

A  still  more  evident  cause  of  the  rejection  ot  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
Jews,  is  to  be  found  m  their  strong  prejudice  and  adherence  to  for- 
loer  opinions  and  practices;  by  which  their  understandings  were 
blmded  and  unable  to  see  the  evidence  produced.  They  were  of- 
fended at  the  meanness  of  his  life  and  the  ignominy  of  his  death, 
^e  prophets  had  empbyed  the  loftiest  images  to  set  iorth  the  glories 
of  the  Messiah ;  and,  in  describmg  bis  spiritual  kingdom,  had  bor- 
rowed their  metaphors  from  earthly  kingdoms.  What  was  thus  figu- 
i<itively  spoken,  me  Jews  had  expounded  literally ;  and  these  tradi- 
tionary expositk)ns,  bdng  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 

,  1  JowphtM,  De  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  ▼.  c.  11.  4  5.  and  o.  13.  J  6.  The  whole  of  Wj 
nmrth,  fifth,  and  nzth  books  abound  with  mstancep  of  the  confiunxDtte  depnTxij 
*^  dMponii9  wiekedaafs  of  the  Jewe. 
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ftoiueed  in  tbe  Jews  a  nolion  «f  a  wi^y  temporal  prince ; — a 
iiotkn  highly  gratifying  to  a  peagie  whose  afiirs  were  on  the  d^c&ne, 
and  whose  poiitjr  seemed  to  oe  tending  towards  dissolutioo.  Impres- 
ed  widi  this  expectation,  the  Jews  would  not  recognise  die  Mesmh  in 
Jesus  Christ:  die^  looked  for  aprince  of  they  knew  not  what  Ugh 
extraction;  but,  with  respect  to  Jesus,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  the  carpenter's  son.  Having  learnt  from  their  prophets  that 
Bethlehem  was  to  be  the  jdace  o(  the  Bfessiah's  nativity,  because 
Jesus  resided  at  Nazareth,  they  hastify  condnded,  diat  he  was  bora 
there,  and  that  no  good  thing  coM  eome  out  of  ChUlee.  They  were 
pleasing  themsetres  with  gaudy  dreams  of  greiOness,  widi  t6e  prospect 
of  conquest  and  empire;  but  he  declared  that  his  kingdom  fats  not 
of  thu  w>rH  and  accordingly  he  taoght  them,  — not  how  to  shake 
oiSTthe  hated  Homan  yoke,  but  how  to  liberate  themselres  6nm  the 
greater  yoke  and  tyranny  of  sin  ;  -^  not  how  to  triumph  over  foreign 
enemies,  but  bow  to  subdue  their  domestic  adversaries,  their  lusteaod 
vices.  They  hoped  to  enjoy  certain  rights  and  privileges  abore  the 
rest  of  mankind;  but  ChrKt  came  to  break  down  the  waHofpar- 
titkm,  and  to  unite  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  one  body,  under  one 
head.  They  expected  to  become  fords  of  the  nations,  and  to  have 
Jerusalemfortheir  seat  of  empire :  and  were  shodced  to  hear  that  their 
city  and  temple  wodd  be  destroyed,  and  that  oS  leho  laiB  tioe  godhf 
in  Christ  Jenu  must  n^er  penecitiion.  -^Vfe  know  also  that,  about 
the  time  of  Christ,  there  arose  many  folse  Messiahs  and  fake  pro* 
phets,  who  drew  away  much  people  after  them.  And  even  those  per- 
sons, who  were  too  wise  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  impostors,  would  yet 
many  of  them  become  unreasonably  suspidous,  and  mislead  them- 
selves for  very  fear  of  being  misled  by  oihers.  Seeing  so  many  im- 
postors abroad,  they  would  be  apt  to  regard  ail  men  as  impostors, 
and  reiect  the  true  Messiah  among  so  many  false  ones.  'At  length, 
when  tney  saw  him  put  to  an  ignominious  aeath,  that  very  thmg  was 
sufficient  to  cancel  all  his  miracles,  and  to  convince  than  tl»t  be 
could  not  be  their  Messiah,  little  considering  that  he  viras  the  LeoKh  if 
God  that  was  thus  to  take  away  the  tins  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  preceding  preiudKes,  which  were  common  to  die  Jew- 
ish nation  collectively,  die  chief  pnests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees  had 
particular  motives  for  rejectmg  the  gospel.  They  hated  Clni^  be- 
cause he  had  reproved  and  openly  exposed  their  pride,  thor  hypc>- 
crisy,  their  uncharitahleness,  their  covetonsness,  their  zeal  for  tradi- 
tfons:  and  dieir  hatred  against  him  disposed  dmm  to  think  ill  of  Urn, 
and  to  do  him  all  ill  offices.  We  need  jiotwonder  when  we  find  them 
upon  all  occasions  opposmg«nd  caiiimniatia^  him,  if  wse  ooosiderthat 
they  were  a  wicked  set  of  men,  and  that  ne  had  publicly  and  fte- 
queotly  re|>iDV8d  them.  They  were  inghly  inceDBod  a^intt  biiBt 
and  in  die  judg^oEientwfak^  they  amdeof.Jmn,lhey  were  directed  by 
their  passions,  not  by  their  reason.  Nor  did  anger  and  resentmeot 
only  nimish  them  with  prejudices  against  Christ,  but  self-interest  abo 
and  worldly  policy.  The  people,  jBvfao  had  seen  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  particularly  thai  mirade  by  wfaicfaJhe  had  fodagreat  mii- 
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tude,  bad  at  one  time,  as  St  Jolm  relates,  a  design  to  make  him  their 
king,  concluding,  reasonably  enough,  that  under  such  a  leader  they 
sbouid  be  victorious.  Therefore  Christ,  if  he  had  beoi  a  deceiver, 
and  bad  entertained  ambitious  designs,  might  easily  have  made  hinisdf 
a  piince,  and  might  have  incited  Sie  pec^le  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  wbich  was  grievous  to  them.     . 

The  chief  priests  and  principal  persons  among  the  Jews  thought, 
that  if  Christ  should  make  such  an  attempt  they  should  be  ruined, 
whatsoever  the  ccmsequences  of  it  were.  If  the  Jews  under  his  con** 
duct  diould  endeavour  to  recover  their  liberties,  and  fail  in  it,  they 
knew  that  the  nation  would  be  severely  punished  by  the  Rinnans. 
Nor  was  their  pioqiect  less  bad,  if  Christ  should  deliver  the  people 
from  theff  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  and  rule  over  them  himself: 
for  though  they  hated  the  Romans,  yet  doubtless  they  thought  that 
Chiist  would  be  a  worse  ruler  for  then>  than  any  Roman  governor. 
They  knew  that  be  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them,  and  that  he  had  ex* 
posed  thw  vices,  and  therefore  they  concluded  that  the  establishment 
of  his  authority  would  be  the  rum  of  tlieirs.  Thus  they  were  incit- 
ed not  only  by  resentment,  but,  as  diey  fanbied,  by  interest,  to  deny 
that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  to  oppose  him,  and  to  destroy  him ;  for 
since  diey  were  persuaded  that  tlie  Messiah  should  be  a  temporal 
king,  they  could  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  unless  at 
the  same  time  they  owned  him  to  be  their  king. 

They  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  they  stirred  up  the  people, 
they  intimidated  the  governor,  ttiey  prevailed  to  have  Christ  crucified, 
and  by  his  death  they  thought  themselves  at  last  secure  from  all  these 
evils.  But  he  arose  again,  and  his  disciples  appeared  openly  in  Jeru- 
salem,  working  miracles,  and  teaching  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
One  would  at  first  think  that  no  man  could  withstand  such  evidence  ; 
Init  we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  at  their  obstinacy,  if  we  observe 
that  their  fears,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  interests  led  them  again 
to  oppose  the  truth.  They  considered  that  they  were  the  persons 
who  had  represented  Christ  as  a  man  who  had  lost  his  senses,  a  de- 
moniac, an  impostor,  a  magician,  a  violator  of  the  law,  a  seditious 
teacher,  a  rebel,  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  a  false  Messiah ;  who  had 
instigated  the  people  and  who  had  persuaded  Pilate  to  crucify  him ; 
they  heard  that  the  aposdes  wrought  miracles  b  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  they  concluded  that,  if  the  aposdes  were  permitted  to  proceed  in 
this  manner,  they  would  convert  a  great  part  of  the  Jews ;  and  they 
feared  that,  if  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ's  disciples  were  received, 
they  who  had  been  his  implacable  enemies,  should  be  accounted  not 
^  ignorant  and  blind  guides,  but  dishonest  men ;  that  tb^y  diould* 
not  only  lose  their  credit  and  authority,  but  be  exposed  to  the  resent^ 
meat  of  the  incensed  multitude ;  and  therefore  they  thought  that  the 
°^  way  to  secure  themselves  was'  to  deter  and  hinder  the  umsdes 
^^<Mu  appearing  any  more  in  public,  and  from  preaching  the  Gospel* 
And  when  the  disciples  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of  tneir 
"^^UMstry,  the  high  priest  asked  them,  saying.  Did  we  not  strmghtly 
«*wwjii{ynft  ^fci<  ymi  thouidnot  teach  in  this  namef  Ani  behold,  y 
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koM  JStkd  Jenuakm  with  your  doetrinej  and  iniend  to  hring  iki$ 
MOfi'f  blood  upon  at.  (Acts  ▼.  38.) 

Miracles  were  wrought  to  convince  them ;  but  when  a  man  is  vkh 
lentty  bent  to  believe  or  disbeHeve,  he  is  more  than  half  persuaded 
that  things  are  as  he  desires.  Thejr  hastiiy  conchided  that  those  mi- 
racles were  either  ddusioDS  and  impoetores,  or  wooderfbl  woria  per- 
formed by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits. 

From  these  ill  dispositions  pioceeded  suitable  efiects ;  ibr  they  per^ 
eecuted  the  first  Chrisdans,  way  accused  them  to  the  Romanmagifr- 
trates  of  sedition^  diey  beat  them  in  their  sjmagogoes,  tbqr  imnisoB- 
ed  them,  they  bamsbed  them,  they  put  many  of  them  to  deaui,  and 
strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  destroy  thb  rising  sect.  Sdoe^ 
antient  writers  assure  us,  that  the  Jews  took  the  pains  to  send  persoos 
from  Jerusalem  bto  all  countries,  to  accuse  the  Chrisdans  of  athe- 
ism and  other  crimes,  and  u»  make  them  as  odiota  as  they  posably 
could.' 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  die  infideH^  of  (be  Jews,  and 
of  theu-  rejection  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  at  first:  nor  is  it  Hikvk 
to  conceive  what  may  be  the  reasons  of  their  peraistine  in  the  same 
infidelity  now.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  part  of  ikt  Jew$^  most,  (if 
not  all)  qf  the  same  reasons  which  gave  birth  lo  tbdr  infidelity,  coo- 
tmue  to  nourish  it,  pardculariy  their  obstinacy,  their  vam  hopes  and 
expectations  of  worldly  greamess,  and  the  false  Cbrists  and  false  pro- 
phets, who  at  different  times  have  risen  up  among  them.  To  which 
may  be  added  their  want  of  charitabteness  towards  the  Christians,  aod 
continuing  to  live  insulated  firom  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  diese 
droumstances,  together,  present  great  difficulties  to  their  cooversiao. 
Secondlv,  on  the  part  of  the  worlds  the  grand  obstacles  to  the  conver- 
sion of  tiie  Jews  are,  the  prevalence  of  Mohammedism  and  other 
false  religions,  the  schisns  of  Christians,  the  unhdy  lives  of  nomiaal 
Christians,  and  particularly  the  cruelties  which,  on  various  pretexts 
and  at  dlfikrent  times,  have  been  most  unjusdy  inflicted  on  this  OH 
happy  people. 

From  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  obstinacy  d  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  causes  vriience  it  arose,  it  appears  that  their  ubb^f 
is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Goapel.  The  modem  Jews  there- 
fore reason  weakly  when  they  sav,  that  their  ancestors  would  not,  and 
could  not  have  rejected  Christ,  if  the  miracles  related  in  the  Gospel 
had  been  realty  wrou^t.  Against  this  argument  we  may  abo  ob- 
serve, that  it  can  do  no  service  to  a  Jew,  because  it  would  prote  too 
much.  It  would  prove  that  Moses  wrought  no  miracles,  since  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  often  rebelled  against  him :  it  would  prore  that 
many  of  the  prophets  recorded  m  the  Old  Testament  were  false  pro- 

1  Justin  Mutyr,  and  Ennbiiu.  See  Justin,  p.  171.  and  Thirlby's  Notes,  wai  Ft* 
kricius  de  Ver.  Rel.  Christ,  p.  606. 

a  Jortin's  Discooraes  eonoerning  the  Troth  of  the  CSiristien  HeUgion,  diK.  I 
Bp.  Newton's  Worksf  toI.  y.  disMrtation  vox.  See  also  Bp.  Conybeare's  Seraeoh 
Tol.  i.  senn.  2.  and  Bp.  Kidder's  Demonstration  oT  the  Mewas  (BotIs  Leetiuv, 
vol.  i.  ^.  10&-112.) 
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phet$»  because  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Jews.  The  Jews  are 
Dot  able  to  give  any  reason  why  they  acknowledge  the  law  of  Moses 
to  be  a  divine  revelation^  which  will  not  directly  and  more  strongly 
establish  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospel. 

So  far  indeed  is  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  from  being  an  objection 
to  the  argument  from  prophecy  doncernbg  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
that,  OD  die  contrary,  it  corroborates  that  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
die  Gospel.  For,  by  their  infidelity,  we  gain  a  great  number  of  un- 
suspected witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament :  and,  by  their 
dispersion,  these  witnesses  abound  in  tlie  richest  and  most  commer- 
cial parts  of  the  world.  Had  the  body  of  tlie  Jews  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  conspire  with  the 
Christians  in  forging  and  corrupting  the  prophecies  relating  to  die 
Messiah ;  but  now  their  infidelity  cuts  off  all  ca\'ils  and  suspicions  of 
that  kind,  and  makes  their  testimony,  like  that  of  sworn  enemies,  the 
more  favourable  the  more  unquesdonable. 

Again,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and  their  dispersion  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  many  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ 
and  his  aposdes,  are  remarkablj^  fulfilled  ;i  so  that  instead  of  doing 
disservice  to  the  Chrisdan  cause,  it  does  it  real  honour,  and  tends 
wonderfully  to  promote  and  advance  it  in  the  world.  And  after  all 
the  changes  and  revolutions,  after  all  the  persecutions  and  massacres 
which  they  have  seen  and  undergone  for  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred years,  they  still  subsist  a  distinct  people  in  order  to  tlie  comple* 
tion  of  other  prophecies,  that  (Rom.  xi.  25,  26.)  ^^  when  the  fulness 
of  die  Gentiles  is  come  in,  all  krael  may  be  saved."  There  is  no- 
thing parallel  to  this  to  be  found  in  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  down  to  this  time,  and  it  is  no  less  than  a. standing  miracle  in 
all  ages  and  countries  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Besides,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Christian  religion  to  have 
been  first  preached  and  propagated  in  a  nation  of  unbelievers,  as  it 
frees  the  accoimt  of  the  facts  from  all  suspicion  of  fraud  and  impos- 
ture. Deigning  men  may  easily  be  supposed  to  carry  on  a  trick 
among  their  creatures  and  dependants,  among  those  of  the  same  side 
and  party,  of  the  same  profession  and  interest ;  but  how  was  it  possi- 
ble for  a  small  number  of  poor  illiterate  fishermen  and  tent-makers  to 
succeed  in  an  attempt  of  diis  nature  among  thousands  of  secret 
spies  and  open  enemies?  Notiiing  but  truth,  notliing  but  divine  truth, 
and  upheld  by  a  divine  power,  could  have  stood  the  trial  and  borne 
down  so  much  malice  and  opposition  before  it.^ 

1  Bp.  Newton'i  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  142.  "  The  caM  of  the  Jews  may  be  luefiil  in 
correcting  a  vain  opinion  which  every  one  ahnoet  if  eometimea  apt  to  entertain, 
that  hadhe  lived  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  conversed  with  him  personally, 
had  he  been  an  ear-witnesa  to  his  words,  an  eye-witijess  to  his  works,  he  should 
have  been  a  better  Christian,  he  should  have  resigned  aU  his  scruples,  and  have 
believed  and  c^yed  without  doubt  and  without  reserve.  Alas !  they,  who  are  m- 
fidels  now,  would  in  aU  probability  have  been  infidels  then.  The  Jews  saw  the 
miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  yet  believed  not :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  have 
■ot  seen  and  yet  have  beUeved."  ""(John  «.  29.)  Ibid.  p.  144  The  unbehcf^ 
the  Jews  b  diecussed  in  a  clear  and  concluaive  manner,  in  the  three  lart  <uscoiu««» 
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(2.)  The  rejection  of  the  Crospel  inf  the  nnbetiemng  GentSes^  who 
were  contemporaries  with  Christ  and  his  aposdesy  is  no  otjedion  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  Many  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  stated 
m  the  preceding  pages,  with  reference  to  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews, 
may  be  applied  with  respect  to  the  Gentile  naticms,  who  had  many 
prejudices  in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  sonoe  thai  were  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

The  causes  of  unbelief,  which  were  comonoo  to  than  with  the 
Jews,  were,  a  great  corruption  of  manners ;  the  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, which  led  the  Gentiles  to  despise  Christian]^  previously  to  exami- 
nation  ;*  the  purity  of  the  precepts  of  the  Go^^el,  which  were  en- 
tirely opposite  to  their  vicious  inclinations  and  practices :  the  temporal 
inconveniences  which  attended  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  the 
temporal  advantages  which  might  be  secured  or  obtained  by  rqect- 
ing  or  opposing  it ;  the  mean  appearance  which  Christ  had  made  in 
the  world,  andhis  ignominious  death,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  re- 
concile with  tiie  divine  power  ascribed  to  him  by  his  disciples.  All 
these  things  produced  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  an  averskui 
for  the  Gospel,  and  tliey  had  tiie  same  effect  oa  the  unconverted 
Gentiles. 

But  besides  these  causes  of  unbelief,  the  Gentiles  had  many  otben 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Tliey  entertained  a  high  notkm  of  the  eflfcacy 
of  magic,  of  the  strength  of  cnarms  and  incantations,  and  of  the  almost 
Uncontrollable  power  of  their  demons  and  demigods ;  and  this  notion 
led  the  greater  part  of  them  to  reject  the  Christian  miracles.  They 
were,  moreover,  extremely  careless  and  indiffisrent  about  all  religion 

of  Mr.  FrankB*8  excellent  "  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1821,  on  the  Evidences  of  Qiri*- 
lianity,  as  they  were  slated  and  enforced  in  the  discourses  of  onr  Lord  :  comptiEng 
a  connected  view  of  the  chims  which  Jesus  advanced,  c€  the  arguments  by  viucn 
he  supported  them,  and  of  his  statements  respecting  the  causes,  progress,  sad  coa- 
sequences  of  infidelit3r/'     Cambridge,  1821.  8vo. 

I  The  state  of  religion,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  a  tendeoejto  in- 
duce this  disposition.  Christianity  had  nothing  in  it  to  attract  their  houm:  it 
mixed  with  no  politics ;— it  produced  no  fine  writers;  —  the  nature,  office, and 
ministry  of  Jesus  would  be  alien  to  their  conceptions.  Its  connection  with  Ju- 
daism would  injure  it  with  tlie  learned  heathen,  wno  regarded  Jehovah  binaBlf  as 
the  idol  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  this  would  preclude  all  iniiQirj  among  men  of 
education,  which  accounts  also  for  their  silence  on  the  subject.  In  this  manner 
Christianity  was  treated  by  Tacitus  and  by  Pliny  the  elder.  WUkimt  tn^'ry  Ta- 
citus disposes  of  the  whole  (question  (see  p.  202.  supra,)  by  calling  it  a  pekSfti 
superstition,  ^-'h,  proof  how  little  he  knew  or  concerned  himaelf  afout  the  matter- 
Let  the  reader  peruse  the  instructions  of  Paul  to  the  Roman  converts  (Rom-  xit. 
9-  —  xiii.  13.)  and  then  judge  of  this  pestUnU  svperstition :  or,  let  him  take  Flisj* 
descriptitm  of  the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  Christians  (see  pp.  205, 206.  «• 

S-a),  and  then  call  Christianity  9,pe3tUent  superstition.  On  the  words  of  Tacitiw, 
r.  Paley  founds  these  observations  :  1.  The  learned  men  of  that  age  beheld  Chrif- 
tianity  in  a  distant  and  obscure  view ;  —  2.  But  little  reliance  can  be  placed  oa 
the  most  acute  judgments,  in  subjects  which  they  are  pleased  to  despise.  If 
Christianity  had  not  survived  to  tetf  its  own  story,  it  must  have  gone  down  to  pos- 
terity as  a  pestilent  or  pernicious  superstition :  —  3.  This  contempt,  prior  to  ex- 
amination, Is  an  mtellectual  vice,  from  which  the  greatest  facnhietf  of  tne  mod  art 
not  free ;  —  and,  4.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  many  writers  of  that  ap  m 
not  mention  Christianity,  when  those  who  did  ^>pear  to  have  misconceived  its  m* 
ture  and  character.  See  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307-^^320.  where  the  pie* 
ceding  hints  are  iUttstratdd  at  tengtb. 
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in  general ;  consequently  they  had  only  very  imperfect  notion^  of  the 
Divine  Beioff,  and  of  the  spiritual  adoration  which  was  due  to  Him 
alone;  and  mey  were  offended  at  the  unsociableness  of  Christianity, 
and  its  utter  bcompatibility  with  the  established  worship  of  their 
several  countries. 

Farther,  the  great  and  powerful  men  among  the  Gentiles,  for  want 
of  attending  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  of  under- 
standing it  thoroughly,  were  not  able  to  reconcile  it  with  their  particu- 
lar views  and  interests ;  much  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
priests,  artificers,  and  artisans,  who  lived  by  the  profits  of  idoiatryi 
would  readily  open  their  eyes^and  ears  to  receive  a  faith  so  utterly 
subversive  of  their  present  gam.  Nor  would  the  bad  opinion,  which 
other  nations  in  general  had  conceived  of  the  Jews,  permit  them  easily 
to  pass  a  favourable  judgment  upon  the  Christians,  between  whom  and 
the  Jews  they  did  not,  for  a  considerable  time,  make  a  sufficient  dis- 
tinction ;  accounting  Christianity  to  be  only  a  particular  sort  of  Juda- 
ism, and  calling  the  Christians  atheistSy  because  they  taught  that  the 
gods  of  the  nations  were  either  nothing  at  all,  or  dead  men  or  de- 
mons, and  because  they  worshipped  a  spiritual  Deity  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  and  had  neither  temples  nor  altars.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Gospel  began  to  spread,  and  false  teachers  and  vicious  professors  in- 
fested the  church  (as  Christ  had  foretold),  the  Gentiles  would  not 
distinguish  between  the  factious  heretics  (who  wished  to  make  them- 
selves heads  of  parties)  and  tlie  true  disciples  of  Christ ;  and,  as  the 
antient  Christians  fi^quently  complained,  they  laid  the  crimes  of  these 
false  and  immoral  bretiiren  to  the  charge  of  Clu-istianity :.  nor  could 
the  angular  innocence  and  piety  of  the  Cluistians  secure  them  firom 
malicious  and  false  accusations. 

Lasdy,  the  antiqui^  of  paganism,  and  the  many  distinguished  bless- 
ings which  (it  was  imagined)  the  propitious  influence  of  their  heroes 
and  gods  had  firom  time  to  time  conferred  upon  their  several  coun- 
tries, together  with  the  simple  and  artless  manner  in  which  the  apo&p 
ties  and  first  Christians,  and  theur  followers,  propagated  a  religion  that 
had  nothing  in  its  external  appearance  to  recommend  it, —  concurred, 
in  additbn  to  the  causes  already  stated,  to  lessen  the  force  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  prevented  no 
small  numbers  of  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  learned,  fi'om  giving  in 
their  names  among  the  earliest  converts  to  the  faith  and  obedience 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  "  Such  were  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews 
and  GentQes,  which  made  so  many  of  them  unwilling  and  unfit  to  re- 
ceive the  Christian  religion.  But  there  is  reason  to  thmk  that  the  num- 
ber of  unbelievers,  among  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preach- 
ed, was  not  altogether  so  great  as  is  commonly  unagined.  resides 
^•Hwe  who  professed  Christianity,  and  those  who  rejected  and  op-* 
posed  it,  there  were  in  all  probability  multitudes  between  both,  neither 
perfect  Christians,  nor  yet  unbelievers ;  they  had  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  gospel,  but  worldly  considerations  made  them  unwilling  to  own 
it.  There  were  many  circumstances  which  inclined  them  to  think 
that  Christianity  vas  a  divine  revelation,  but  there  were  many  inron- 
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veniences  which  attended  the  open  professian  of  it;  and  they  could 
not  find  in  themselves  courage  enough  to  bear  them ;  to  <fisoblige  thdr 
friends  and  family,  to  ruin  their  fortunes,  to  lose  their  reputatiOD,  their 
liberty,  and  their  life,  for  tlie  sake  of  this  new  religion.  TTierefore 
they  were  willing  to  hope  that  if  they  endeavoured  to  observe  the  great 
precepts  of  morality,  which  Christ  had  represented  as  the  principal 
part,  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion,  if  they  thought  honourably  of 
the  Gospel,  if  they  never  spake  against  it,  if  they  o^red  no  injury  to 
the  Christians,  if  they  did  diem  all  the  services  that  they  could  safely 
perform,  they  were  willing  to  hope  that  God  would  accept  this,  and 
that  he  would  excuse  and  forgive  the  jest. 

The  account  which  we  have  of  those  times  is  very  short,  but  enou^ 
is  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  show  that  this  supposition  is  not 
groundless,  and  that  many  thought  and  acted  in  this  manner ;  for  we 
are  there  told  that  several  believed  in  Christ,  but  durst  not  own  it, 
some  because  they  loved  the  praise  of  men,  others  because  they  fear- 
ed the  Jews,  because  they  would  not  be  put  out  of  the  synag^e, 
others  because  they  would  not  part  with  their  possessions.  Josejdi  of 
Arimathea  is  said  to  have  been  secredy  his  disciple ;  Nicodemus 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  disposiuon;  and  afterwards  Gama- 
liel, and  otlier  Pharisees  who  opposed  the  persecution  and  the 
punishment  of  the  apostles,  were  probably  not  a  little  inclined  to  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  it  was  then,  and  tnus  it  hath  beeji  ever  since.  ThRb 
has  had  concealed  and  timorous  friends,  who  keeping  their  saatimeuts 
to  themselves,  or  disclosing  them  only  to  a  few,  complied  with  esta- 
blished errors  and  superstidons,  which  they  disliked  and  de^sed. 
They  who  were  at  all  acquamted  with  history  know  that  a^  great  num- 
ber of  such  examples  might  be  produced. 

"  The  opposition  which  the  Gospel  experienced  from  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  arose  principally  from  their  vices.  To  this  cause  the  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  their  unbelief,  and  observe  that  truth  is  hidden  from  those 
who  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  whose  deeds  are  evil,  wix>  hate 
to  be  reformed,  whose  minds  are  carnal  and  cannot  be  subject  to  tlie 
law  of  God,  and  who  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.  Of  sach 
persons  it  is  said,  that  none  of^diem  shall  understand.'^ 

(3.)  A  third  objection  to  die  prophecies  that  announce  the  univer- 
sality of  die  Christian  religion,  is  founded  on  die  fact,  that  a  conmitra- 
hie  part  of  mankind^  both  in  Europe  and  Asia^  now  emhrau  Mo- 

1  Erasmus,  Epist.  583.  says,  Qaid  ego  potuinem  opitnlari  Lnthero,  si  me  peri- 
culi  comitem  fecissem,  nisi  ut  pro  uno  perirent  duo  ?  —  Multa  qoidem  preclaie  el 
docult  et  monnit,  atque  utinam  sua  bona  malis  intolerabilibus  non  vitiasset  \  Qno^ 
•i  omnia  pie  scripaissit,  non  tamen  erat  animus  ob  veritatem  capite  perictiuH 
Non  omnea  ad  martjrrium  aatis  hobent  roboria.  Vereor,  ne»  at  quid  inddeiii  to- 
moHAsi  Petrum  sim  imitatonis. 

Father  Paul,  being  asked  by  a  fiiend  faow  he  could  hold  communion  with  tlie 
church  of  Rome,  replied,  Deus  mm  dedit  mihi  syirUum  Lulkeri.  See  Burma's 
Life  of  Bedell,  p.  16.  and  Bayle'a  Diet.  art.  Weidnerua. 

a  Jortin's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Religion,  disc.  i.  pp.  91—94.  In  the  p«- 
ceding  part  of  that  discourse,  the  learned  author  has  cUscussed,  at  lengthy  th« 
causes  of  the  rejection  of  Christianity  hv  the  Gentiles,  winch  we  have  necesttrilj 
treated  with  brevity. 
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hammedum,  and  receive  ihe  Koran  of  Mohammed  as  an  inspired 
boek;  vfkiek  they  Vfould  not  do  if  Christianity  were  realty  from 
God, 

Answer,  We  conceive  that  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled  when  all 
parts  of  the  world  shall  have  had  the  offer  of  Christianity ;  but  by  no 
means  that  it  shall  be  upheld  among  them  by  a  miracle.  This  is  con- 
trary ta  the  whole  analogy  of  nature.  God  gives  increase  to  the  tree, 
but  does  not  prevent  its  decay.  He  gives  mcrease  to  a  man,  but  does 
not  prevent  his  growing  infirm.  Thus  religion,  when  planted  in  a 
couDtry,  is  left  to  the  natural  course  of  things ;  and  if  that  country 
grows  supine,  and  does  not  cherish  the  blessing,  it  must  take  on  itself 
the  consequence.  We  conceive  therefore,  that,  with  regard  to  all 
those  countries  which  receive  tlie  Koran,  where  the  Gospel  once  flou- 
rished, the  prophecy  has  ahready  been  fulfiUed.  Indeed,  their  »re- 
9ent  state  is  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  lore- 
told  that  such  a  falling  away  should  take  place.  Not  to  enter  into 
loo  minute  details,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  lie  to  this  very  day,  in  the  same  forlorn  and  desolate  condition 
which  the  angel  had  signified  to  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  ii.  iii.)  5  their 
candlestick  is  remcved  out  of  its  place,  their  churches  are  turned  into 
ntosques,  and  their  worship  into  the  grossest  superstition.  The  pre- 
valence of  infidel  principles  on  the  continent  is  notorious  :  and  equally 
intoriotis  are  the  attempts  making  to  disseminate  them  in  this  highly 
favoured  country.  Yet  aU  these  countries  have  had  the  Gospel,  and 
if  they  should  hereafter  expel  it,  as  the  French  did  a  few  years  since, 
it  will  be  their  own  fault.     The  prophecy  Aa«  been  fulfilled. 

The  opposers  of  revelation  have  not  failed  to  contrast  the  rapid 
progress  of  Mohammedism  with  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and 
have  urged  it  as  an  argument,  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  mira- 
culous in  the  extension  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  But,  in  making  this 
assertbn,  they  have  either  not  known,  or  have  designedly  suppressed 
the  connecdons  and  means  of  assistance  that  favoured  Mohammed,  and 
)^hich  leave  nothing  wonderful  in  the  success  of  his  doctrine ;  which 
IS  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  religious,  political,  and  civil  state 
of  the  east  at  the  time  the  pseudo-prophet  of  Arabia  announced  his 
pretensions,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  doctrine  as  well  as  by  the  means 
to  which  he  had  recourse  for  its  propagation. 

Mohammed  came  into  the  world  exactly  at  the  time  suited  to  his 
purposes,  when  its  pofitical  and  civil  state  was  most  favourable  to  a 
new  conqueror. 

In  And)ia  Felix,  religion  was  at  that  time  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  Its  mhabitants  were  divided  into  four  religious  parties,  some 
of  whom  were  attached  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Sabians,  who 
adored  the  stars  as  divinities ;  while  others  followed  the  idolatry  of  the 
Magi,  who  worshipped  fire.  The  Jewish  religion  had  a  great  many 
followers,  who  treated  the  others  with  much  cruelty ;  and  the  Chris- 
tians who  were  at  that  time  resident  there,  formed  principally  an  as- 
seniUage  of  different  sects,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  this  free 
peojje  because  theywere  not  tolerated  in  the  Roman  empire..  Among 
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"  The  pretensions  of  Mohammed  were  not  accompoued  bjr  any 
of  those  external  evidences,  which  may  always  be  expected  to  coo- 
firm  and  to  distinguish  a  divine  revelation.  To  miraculous  power, 
that  most  infallible  test  of  divine  interposition,  be  openly  disclaimed 
ever^  pretence,  and  even  boldly  denied  its  necessity  to  confirm  the 
mission  of  a  prophet.^*  He  deemed  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  a  secret 
and  unattested  intercourse  with  an  angel,  and,  above  all,  to  the  immi- 
table  sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran.  To  the  former  of 
these  pret^ices  no  serious  attention  is  due :  for,  instead  of  afibrdin^ 
any  evidence  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Mohammed,  it  notoriously 
wants  proofs  to  establisli  its  own  authenticity."  With  regard  to  the 
boasted  sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran,— which,  the  pseudo- 
prophet  alleged,  bore  strong  and  visible  characters  of  an  almighty 
hand,  and  was  designed  by  God  to  compensate  tlie  want  of  any 
miraculous  power,— it  has  be^a  satisfactorily  shown  not  only  to  be 
far  below  the  Scriptures,  both  in  tlie  propriety  of  its  images  and  tlie 
force  of  its  descriptions  ;  but  its  finest  passages  are  acknowledged 
imitations  of  them,  and  Uke  all  imitations,  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
great  original.'  The  Moslems  in  proof  of  their  religion  appeal  to  die 
plenary  and  manifest  inspiration  of  the  Koran.  They  rest  the  divinity 
of  tlieir  book  upon  its  inimitable  excellence  :  but  iastead  of  holding 
it  to  be  divine  because  it  is  excellent,  they  believe  its  exceUenee  be- 
cause they  admit  its  divinity.  There  is  nothing  in  tlie  Koran  which 
affects  the  feelings,  nothing  which  elevates  the  imagination,  nodiing 
which  enlightens  the  ujiderstanding,  nothmg  which  improves  the 
heart.  It  contains  no  beautiful  narrative,  no  proverbs  of  wisdom  or 
axioms  of  morality ;  it  is  a  chaos  of  detached  sentences,  a  mass  of 
dull  tautology.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  in  unison  with  die 
immoral  and  absurd  tenets  which  it  inculcates,— -savage  and  cniel; 
forbidding  tliose  who  embrace  the  Moslem  faith  to  hold  ai^  fiieodly 
intercourse  with  infidek  or  those  who  reject  it,  and  commanding  them 
to  make  war  upon  the  latter.  Such  is  the  Koran  as  noi9 extant;  but 
it  is  well  k.?3wn  that  it  has  received  akerations,  additions,  and  amend- 
ments, by  removing  some  of  its  absurdities,  since  it  was  first  compiled 
by  Mohammed.^  The  Christian  revelation,  on  tlie  contrary,  remains 
to  diis  day  as  it  was  written  by  its  inspired  authors :  and  the  more 
minutely  it  is  investigated,  die  more  powerfully  does  it  appeal  to 
tiie  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  examine  it  with  honesty  mid  ini- 
partiality. 

Of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Mohammed,  we  have  this  sditary  in- 
stance. When  he  went  to  visit  one  of  his  wives,  he  says,  that  God 
revealed  to  him  wha|  she  desired  to  say  to  him :  he  approved  of  one 
part  and  rejected  the  other.     When  he  told  his  wife  wbni  was  in  her 


1  Hence  no  credit  is  due  to  the  miraculoiui  stories  related  of  Mohammed  by 
Abulfeda,  who  wrote  the  acconnt  six  hundred  years  after  his  death,  or  which  are 
found  in  the  legend  of  Al  Janabi,  who  lived  ttoo  ktmdrsd  yuurs  UUsr, 

9  Professor  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  241--2S2. 

3  See  Koran,  ch.  ii.  pp.  22. 25.  ch.  iii.  p.  50.  and  ch.  ▼.  p.  89.  Sale's  tniiaiati<»» 
4to.  edit.  " 
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will  to  ^ak  to  hini,  ^e  demanded  o(  hi^  who  bod  repealed  it  to 
him?  <'He  that  knoweth  all  things,"  said  Mohammed,  ^'halh  re-- 
realed  it  to  me,  tliat  ye  may  be  converted ;  your  hearty  are  inclined 
to  do  what  is  forbidden.  If  ye  act  any  thing  against  the  prophetp 
know  that  God^s  his  protector." — There  is  nota  single  circumstance 
to  render  this  relation  credible. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to  promote  the  8uc« 
cess  of  Mohammedism ;  circumstances  that  in  no  degree  appertained 
to  the  origin  of  Cluristiani^.  Durine  the  first  seven  years  indeed, 
when  the  Arabian  unpostor  used  only  persuasion,  and  confined  his 
exertions  to  Mecca,  it  appears  that  he  could  reckon  no  more  coQFerts 
than  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women.  Contrast  with  diis  the 
rapid  spread  of  Christiani^  durhag  the  same  period.^  But  no  sooner 
was  he  enabled  to  assemble  a  party  sufiicient  to  support  his  ambitious 
designs,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask*  which  was  no  bnger  necessary ; 
sod,  disclaiming  the  softer  arts  of  persuasion  and  reasoning,  immedi- 
ately adopted  a  quicker  and  more  efficacious  mode  of  conFersion. 
It  was  alleged  by  the  deceiver,  that,  since  a  disobedient  world  had 
disdained  or  rejected  the  ineffectual  summons,  which  divme  mercy 
had  sent  in  f<^mer*times  by  the  prophets,  who  came  with  appeals  to 
the  senses  and  reason  of  mankind ;  it  had  now  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  send  icHih  his  last  great  prophet,  by  the  stren^  of  his  arm  and  the 
power  of  his  sword,  to  compel  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  A  vdup- 
tuous'paradise  and  the  highest  heavens  were  the  rewards  of  those 
who  fought  hb  batdes  or  expended  their  fortunes  in  his  cause ;  and 
thecourage  of  lus  adherents  was  fortified  and  sharpened  by  the  doc- 
trine of  fatalism  which  he  inculcated.  From  all  these  oombioed  cir- 
cumstances, the  success  of  the  arms  and  religion  of  Mobaouned  kept 
equal  pace ;  nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  when  we  know  the  conditions 
which  he  proposed  to  die  vanquished.  Death  or  conversion  was  die 
only  choice  ofiered  to  idolaters :  while  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  was 
left  the  somewhat  milder  alternative  of  subjection  and  tribute,  if  they 
persisted  in  their  own  religbn,  or  of  an  equal  participation  in  the 
ri;^  and  liberties,  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  faitiiful,  if  they 
embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors. 

How  different  me  conduct  of  Christ !  "  He  em[doyed  no  other 
means  of  converting  men  to  his  religkm,  but  persuasion,  argument, 
exhortatk>n,  miracles  and  prophecies.  He  made  use  of  no  other 
&n^  but  the  force  of  truth  —  no  other  sword  but  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  that  is,  the  word  of  God.  He  had  no  arms,  no  legions  to  fight 
his  cause.  He  was  the  prince  of  peace,  and  preache'd  peace  to  all 
the  world.  Without  power,  without  support,  without  any  follow^s 
hut  twelve  poor  humble  men,  without  on/s  circumstance  of  attraction, 
^ence,  or  compulskui,  he  triumphed  over  the  prejudices,  the  learn- 
>og,  the  religbn  of  his  country ;  over  the  antient  rites,  idolatry,  and 
superstition,  over  the  phOosopny,  wisdom,  and  authoriQr  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire.    Wherever  Mohammedism  has  penetrated,  it  has 

1  See  pp.  346—349.  suara. 
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carried  despotism,  barbarifliny  and  ignorance,^  ^rfierever  Chiistiuiitj 
has  spread,  it  has  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  natioDS  ana 
indiTiduals,  in  the  diffijsioD  of  knowledge,  m  morab,  refigkxi,  govere- 
ments,  m  social  and  personal  happiness.'" 

The  continued  prevalence  of  this  baleful  sy^em  ofre&gion  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  profound  jg;norance  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  heart,  in  which  Mohammedism  leaves  its  votaiies,— 
the  want  of  right  moral  feeling,  which  accompanies  inreterate  and 
universal  ignorance,**  the  vices  m  which  it  allows  its  professors  to 
live,  and  the  climates  in  which  they  live,— the  chilling  despotism  of 
all  Mohammedan  governments,  —  and  the  cunning,  firaud,  and  extor* 
tion  which  universally  prevail  m  them.^ 

''  Let  not  then  the  (Jhristian  be  offended,  or  the  infidel  triumph,  at 
die  successful  establbhment  and  long  continuance  of  so  acknowledged 
an  imposture,  as  affording  any  reasonable  ground  of  objection  against 
our  holy  faith.  LiCt  these  events  rather  be  considered  as  evideoces 
of  its  truth,  — as  accomplishments  of  the  general  prediction  of  our 
Lord  that  false  prophets  and  false  Chrisis  should  arise^  and  AM 
deceive  many  ;  and  especially  of  that  particular  and  express  prophecy 
in  the  revelations  of  his  beloved  disciple  (Rev.  ix;  1,  &c.),  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  ablest  commentators  to  relate  to  the  impos- 
tor Mohammed,  and  to  his  false  and  impious  religion,  which,  ortftn^ 
like  a  smoke  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  suddenly  over-shadowed  the 
eastern  worid,  and  mvolved  its  wretcned  inhabitants  in  darkness  mi 
in  error. ^^ 

(4.)  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  Christianity  is  knoum  onhf  to  a 
small  portion  of  mankind^  and  that  ^  the  Christian  revelation  cam 
from  Godf  no  part  of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignofonl  cf  U, 
no  understanding  would  fail  to'  be  convinced  by  it. 

Answer.  The  opposers  of  the  Chrisdan  revelaticm  cannot  with  pro- 
priety urge  its  non-universality  as  an  objection  ;  for  their  re%ioo  {i( 
the  deism,  or  rather  adieism  which  they  wish  to  propagate  sosf  be 
designated  by  that  name,)  js  so  very  far  &om  bebg  universal,  that, 

1  <*  Mohammed  estabtiebed  hii  religion,'*  ntys  the  profemid  Pascal,  **  b/UQiof 
others :  —  Jeans  Christ,  by  making  his  followers  lay  down  their  own  lirst;  Mo> 
hammed  by  forbidding  hja  law  to  be  read,  —  Jesus  Christ  by  commuiding  o*  to 
read.  In  a  word,  the  two  were  so  opposite,  that  if  Mohammed  took  the  way  b  all 
homan  probability  to  sncoeed,  Jesus  uhrist  took  the  way,  humanly  spealdn^,  tob< 
^'' omted.    And  hence,  instead  of  conelnding  that  because  Mooammed  soc- 


eeeded,  Jesus  might  in  like  manner  have  succeeded,  we  ought  to  infer,  that  bm* 
Mohammed  ha*  succeeded,  Christiaifity  must  have  inevitably  perished,  if  it  had 
not  been  supported  by  a  power  altogether  divine."  Thoughts,  p.  1U7.  Londoi, 
.1806. 

S  And  jret,  notwithstanding  the  iaeta  above  stated  (such  are  the  diifts  to  wluck 
inlideHty  is  driven),  it  has  lately  been  asserted  by  an  antagonist  of  revehtion,  tbit 
^-of  the  two  books"  (the  Bible  and  the  Koran)  <'  the  Utter''  (the  Koran)  **kM$tk 
most  tmlAs,  and  a  more  impreMnve  moral  code"* ! ! 

3  The  topics,  above  hinted,  are  folly  iUustrated  by  Mr.  Jowett,  in  his  Chriit"" 
Researches,  pp.  847*-276.  '  ^ 

4  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  99. ;  from  which  masterly  work  the  precsd« 
•ketch  of  the  progress  of  Mohammedism  has  been  chiefly  drawn.  Lea  on  ti« 
AuthenticHy  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  377—385.  Bp.  Pwtens  on  tJ»  Chriitin 
fi»vc4ttioii,  propontioo  viiL  '^ 
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fcr  mie  who  professes  deism,  we  shall  find  in  the  wortd  end  thousami 
who  profess  Christianiiy .  Besides,  we  clearly  see  that  many  benefits 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  men,  are  partial  as  to  the  enjoyments 
Some  are  given  to  particular  nations,  but  denied  to  the  rest  of  the 
world :  others  are  possessed  by  some  individuals  only,  of  a  favoused 
nation.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  history  will  be  suffident  to  con- 
vince OS,  that  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  the  bounties  of 
providence,  as  well  as  menml  endowments,  and  the  means  of  imorore- 
ment,  are  distributed  with  what  appears  to  us  an  unequal  hand.  When 
the  objections  to  this  inequality  of.  distribution  are  considered  and  re* 
fated,  the  objection  arising  fix)m  the  partial  knowledge  of  Christianiiy 
is  answered  at  the  same  time. 

The  subject  however  may  be  viewed  in  another  light.  Some  bles^ 
ii^s  flow  immediately  from  Crod  to  every  person  who  enjoys  them : 
others  are  conveyed  by  the  instrumentality  of  roan :  and  depend  on 
the  philanthropy  of  man  for  their  contmuance  and  extension.  The 
last  is  the  case  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  When  it  was 
first  revealed,  it  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus :  and  its  j>ropagation  in  the  world  ever  since  has  depended  on 
their  exertions  in  publishing  it  among  the  naticMis.  That  a  melan* 
choly  negligence  has  been  too  often  betrayed,  must  be  acknowledged 
and  deplored.  But  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found,  that  in  num- 
berless instances  the  most  violent  opposition  has  been  made  to  the 
zealous  endeavours  of  Christians  :  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  sangui- 
nary persecutions  by  the  rulers  of  the  world,  that  the  gospel  does  not 
now  enlighten  the  whole  habitable  globe.  If  a  conqueror,  followed 
by  his  powerful  army,  desolate  a  country,  and  bum  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  destroy  the  cattle  and  the  fields  of  corn,  and  the  people 
perish  for  cold  and  hunger,  is  their  misery  to  bo  ascribed  to  a  want 
of  goodness  in  God,  or  to  the  super-abounding  wickedness  of  man  ? 
The  answer  will  equally  apply  to  tlie  subject  before  us.* 

But  tlie  objection  will  appear  less  cogent,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  day,  nor  of  an  age ;  but  a  scheme 
of  mercy,  that  gradually  attains  its  triumphs,  and  which,  overcoming 
all  opposition,  unll  ultimately  be  propagated  throughout  the  earth. 
The  most  enlightened  and  best  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  have  been  blest  with  the  Gospel ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
others,  to  whom  it  has  not  yet  been  carried,  this  favour  has  been  with- 
held from  them,  because  it  is  ordained  that  the  spreading  of  the  Gos- 
pel should  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  reason.  The  wisdom 
of  this  appointment  is  evident.  Kevelation  is  most  properly  bestow- 
ed after  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  m  its  best  state,  has  been 
demonsUrated  by  experience.  Besides,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  design  mtended  to  be  produced  by  the  Gospel,  if  it  had  been 
universally  spread  at  the  beginning.  The  conceptions  which  the  con- 
verted heathens  formed  of  the  true  religion  were  necessarily  very  im- 

^  Bogne^s  Esaay  on  the  Diyine  Authority  of  tho  Now  Toitameixt>  p.  23&- 
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perfect ;  hence  sprang  the  neat  comiptioos  of  Chrisdunty  wUdi  » 
early  prerailed.  Had  the  Christian  refigioD  been  umversdiy  prapt- 
nted  m  the  first  ages*  it  wouM  have  been  diffiised  in  an  imperlect 
ram.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  partial  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with 
the  other  objections  that  baye  been  brought  against  Chiisdanity,  bar* 
ing  rendered  its  dime  original  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  tendency  o( 
these  disputes  has  been  to  separate  the  wheat  firom  the  chaff  (iduch 
at  the  beginning  necessarify  mixed  itself  with  the  Gospel,)  and  to 
make  Christians  draw  their  religion  from  the  Scriptures  abne.  h  is 
thus  that  Christiani^,  m  the  course  of  ages,  will  acquire  its  genuine 
form.  Then,  also,  it  will  be  surrounded  with  the  ^eatest  lustre  of 
evidence :  and  although,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  the  Gospel  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  comparatively  a  few  countries,  yet  we  aie 
assured  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  offered  to  them  ail,<and  wiB  be 
diffused  over  the  whole  eardi,  with  all  its  attendant  ble^gs.  The 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  relative  to  the 
extension  of  the  Gospel,  expressly  announce  that  it  is  to  be  thus  pro- 
gressively difiiised,  and  that  it  will  finally  triumph,  when  the  tarth 
skaU  be  full  ofikt  knotvUdge  cflht  hord^  as  the  vniters  coter  thtm. 
(Isa.  xi.  9.)  Through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  hundreds 
of  faithful  missionaries,  who  have  been  and  are  now  employed  in 
earning  the  Gospel  into  all  lands,  we  see  great  advances  aetuoUi/ 
made  m  spreading  Christianity ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  the  Gospel  will 
be  planted,  agreeably  to  the  divine  predictions,  in  sdl  the  vast  conli- 
nents  of  Africa,  Asia,  America,  and  m  the  islands  of  Austral  Asia. 

The  sinceri^  and  piety  of  fallible  men,  it  is  true,  can  never  do 
justice  to  the  means  which  God  has  graciously  vouchsafed ;  and  it 
will  always  be  a  real  grief  to  good  men,  that,  anoong  many,  there 
exists  litde  more  than  the  name  of  Christian.  But  die  advocates  of 
Chrisdanity  do  not  pretend  that  its  evidence  is  so  irresistible,  d»t  no 
imderstanding  can  fail  of  being  convinced  by  it :  nor  do  they  deny  it 
to  have  been  widiin  the  compass  of  divine  power  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  world  a  higher  degree  of  assurance,  and  to  have  given 
to  his  oommunicalion  a  stronger  and  more  extensive  influence.  But 
the  not  having  more  evidence,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejectbg 
that  which  we  already  have.  If  such  evidence  were  irresistAk,  a 
would  restrain  the  voluntary  powers  too  much,  to  answer  die  purpose 
of  trial  and  probation :  it  would  call  for  no  exercise  of  candour,  seri- 
ousness, humility,  inquiry ;  no  submission  of  .passions,  interests,  and 
prejudices,  to  moral  evidence,  and  to  probable  truth :  no  habits  of 
reflection ;  none  of  that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  the  will 
of  God,  which  forms  the  test  <^  the  virtuous  principle,  and  which  in- 
duces men  to  attend  with  care  and  reverence  to  every  credible  inti- 
mation of  that  will,  and  to  resign  present  advantages  and  present 
pleasures  to  every  reasonaUe  expecution  of  propitiatfaig  his  favour. 
^*  Men's  moral  probation  vmj  be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care  to 
mform  themselves  by  iny^tal  consideration ;  and,  afterwards,  whe- 
ther they  1^  act  as  the  case  requires  upon  the  evicknce  wfaicb  ibfSf 
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have.    And  this,  we  find  by  experience,  is  often  our  probation,  in  our 
temporal  capacity.^ 

Further,  if  the  evidence  of  the  Crospel  were  irresistible,  it  would 
leave  no  place  for  the  admission  of  internal  emdenee  ^  which  ought 
to  bear  a  considerable  part  hi  the  proof  of  every  revelation,  because 
it  is  a  species  of  evidence  wiiich  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love, 
and  practice  of  virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  those  qualities  which  it  finds  in  the  person  wiiom  it  addresses. 
Men  oi  good  dispositions,  among  Christians,  are  greatly  affected 
by  the  impression  which  die  Scriptures  tliemselves  make  on  their 
minds;  and  their  conviction  is  much  strengthened  by  these  impres- 
sions. It  is  likewise  true  that  tliey  who  sincerely  act,  or  sincerely 
endeavour  to  act,  according  to  what  they  believe,  that  is,  according 
to  the  just  result  of  the  probabilities,  (or,  if  the  reader  please,  the 
possibilites)  in  natural  and  revealed  religion,  which  they  themselves 
perceive,  and  accorduig  to  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  and 
above  aD,  according  to  the  just  effect  of  those  principles  erf  gratitude 
and  devotion,  which  even  the  view  of  nature  generates  in  a  well  or^ 
dered  mind,  seldom  fail  of  proceeding  further.  This  also  may  have 
been  exactly  wliat  was  designed.^  On  tlie  contrary,  where  any  per- 
sons never  set  themselves  heartily  and  in  earnest  to  be  informed  in 
religion,— or  who  secredy  wish  it  may  not  prove  true,  and  who  are 
fc»>  attentive  to  evidence  than  to  difficulties,  and  more  attentive  to 
objections  than  to  what  has  long  since  been  most  satisfactorily  said  in 
answer  to  them  ;  — such  persons  can  scarcely  be  thought  in  a  likely 
way  of  seemg  die  evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  most  cer- 
tainly true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  so  fully  proved.  "  If  any  ac- 
custom themselves  to  consider  this  subject  usually  in  the  way  of  mirth 
and  sport :  if  they  attend  to  forms  and  representations,  and  inade- 
quate manners  of  expression,  instead  of  die  real  things  intended  by 
diem :  (for  signs  often  can  be  no  more  dian  inadequately  expressive 
of  the  things  signified :)  or  if  they  subsdtute  hiunan  errors,  in  the  room 
of  divine  truth :  why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some 
men  from  seeing  diat  evidence  which  really  is  seen  by  others ;  as  a 
like  turn  of  mind,  widi  respect  to  matters  ot  common  speculadon  and 
practice,  does,  we  find,  by  experience,  hinder  them  from  attaining 
that  knowledge  and  right  understanding,  in  matters  of  common  specu- 
lation and  practice  which  more  fan-  and  attentive  minds  attain  to  ? 
And  die  effect  will  be  the  same,  whether  their  neglect  of  seriously  consi- 
dering the  evidence  of  religion,  and  then-  indirect  behaviour  with  re- 
gard to  it,  proceed  from  mere  carelessness,  or  fi-om  the  grosser  vices ; 
or  whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms  and  figuradve  manners  of 
expre^ion,  as  well  as  errors,  administer  occasions  of  ridicule,  when 
the  riiings  intended,  and  the  truth  itself,  would  not.     Men  may  in- 

^Bufler'a  Analogjf  port  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  277.    The  whole  of  that  chapter,  which 
trettt  on  the  objecTion  now  under  consideration,  wUl  abondantly  repay  the  trouble 
i^^  perusal. 

*  This  lort  of  evidence  is  fuOy  stated  in  the  foHowing  chapter. 
'  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  t».  340—353. 
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dulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  conduct  and  pro* 
dence  in  worldly  afliiirs,  and  even,  as  it  seems,  to  impair  their  faculty 
of  reason.  And,  b  general,  levity,  carelessness,  passk»i,  and  preju- 
dice, do  hinder  us  from  being  rightly  infonned,  with  respect  to  com- 
mon things :  and  they  may,  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in  some  iartber 
providential  manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
hmder  evidence  from  being  laid  before  us,  and  from  bang  seen 
when  it  is.  The  Scripture^  does  declare,  tnat  every  one  i^  wot 
understand.  And  it  makes  no  difference,  by  what  jno\'ideDdaI  con- 
duct this  comes  to  pass :  whether  the  evidence  of  Christianity  was, 
originally  and  with  design,  put  and  left  so»  as  that  those  who  are  deaioas 
of  evading  moral  obligations  should  not  see  it;  and  that  honest- 
minded  persons  should;  or,  whether  it  ^me  to  pass  by  any  other 
means."^  Abti^,  that  Christianity  has  been  establisoed  in  the  work!, 
and  is  still  spreacKpg  in  all  directions,  God  does  not  work  miracles  to 
make  men  religious ;  he  only  sets  the  truth  before  them,  as  rational 
and  accountable  beings.  It  was  and  is  the  merciful  design  of  God, 
not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  it, — even  to  save  all  without 
exception,  who  will  listen  to  the  overtures  of  his  Gospel.  He  that 
believes  and  obeys  the  Gospd  shall  not  finally  be  condemned,  but 
will  obtain  a  complete  pardon :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  be  who 
uilfully  rejects  this  hst  great  offer  of  salvation  to  mankind,  must  ex- 
pect the  consequence.  And  the  ground  of  his  eondenmation  is,  that 
such  a  person  chooses  to  remain  ignorant,  rather  than  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  teachings  of  this  heavenly  revelation.  Light  (Jesus  Christ, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,. the  fountain  of  light  and  life,)  is  come  into 
the  worlds  (difiusing  his  benign  influences  every  where,  and  favour- 
ing men  with  a  clear  and  fuU  revelation  of  tlie  divine  will)  :  oaJyet 
men  Iiave  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  have  preferred  sin  to  holi- 
ness ;  —  and  why  ?  —  Because  their  deeds  were  evil.  The  bad  man 
avoids  the  truth  which  condemns  him ;  while  tlie  good  man  seeks  it, 
as  tlie  ground-work  and  proof  of  his  actions." 

It  were  no  difEcult  task  to  adduce  other  examples  of  die  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  if  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  tliis  sectioD  would 
permit :  we  shall  therefore  add  but  two  more  instances  in  illustiauofi 
of  the  evidence  from  prophecy. 

The  first  is,  the  long  apostacy  and  general  corruption  of  die  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  so  plainly  foretold,  and  under  such  express 

I  Dan.  zii.  10.  See  ako  Is.  xzix.  13,  14.  Matt.  vi.  23.  and  zi.  25.  and  ziii.  H. 
12.  John  iu.  19.  y.  44.  1  Cor.  li.  14.  and  2  Cor.  ir.  4.  8  Tim.  iii.  13.  and  ttat 
affectionate  as  well  as  authoritative  admonition,  so  very  many  times  incnkated. 
He  that  hoik  ears  to  kear^  let  Aim  hear.  Grotius  saw  so  strongly  the  thinf  in- 
tended in  those  and  other  nassai^es  of  Scripture  of  the  like  sense,  as  to  sajr  "^^ 
the  proof  given  us  of  Christianity  was  less  than  it  might  have  been  fiir  this  Tery 
purpose  :  Ut  ita  sermo  evanEefii  tanquam  lapis  esset  Lydins  ad  qoem  ingsnu 
sanabilia  ezplorarentur.  De  Ver.  Rel.  Christ,  lib.  2.  towards  the  end. 
8  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.  ch.  vi.  pp.  272,  273.  ^ 

3  The  topics  above  considered  are  aUy  discussed  and  inostrated  in  various  cutf 
points  of  view,  in  Mr.  Lonsda]e*s  tlfree  discourses,  entitled  '  Some  Popular  0^ 
jections  against  Christianity  considered,  tad  the  general  Character  of  onhabv 
represented.'    dvo.    London,  laSO, 
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and  particular  characters,  in  the  apostolic  writings ;  which,  all  the 
world  may  see,  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  in  tlie  church  of  Rome. 
Who  diat  had  lived  in  those  days,  when  Christianity  was  sUtiggling 
under  all  the  incumbent  weight  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  pagan  into- 
lerance aod  persecution,  could  from  the  state  of  things  have  possibly 
conjectured,  that  a  rismg  sect,  every  where  spoken  against,  would 
ever  have  given  birth  to  a  tyrant,  who  would  oppose  and  excdt  him" 
self  zhove  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  sitting  as  God  in  the  temple  of 
God^  and  claiming  and  swaying  a  sceptre  of  universal  spiritual  em- 
pire !  Who,  tliat  beheld  the  low  estate  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  first  age  of  its  existence,  could  ever  have  divined  that  a  remarka- 
ble character  would  one  day  arise  out  of  it,  who  should  establish  a 
vast  monarchy,  whose  coming  should  be  Vfith  aU  power j  and  signs^ 
end  lying  wonders  {pretended  miracles^  and  with  aU  deceivableness 
(ifrigkeousness^  commanding  the  worship  of  demons,  angels,  or  de- 
(orted  saints ;  forbidding  to  marry^  and  commanding  to  dfstain  from 
meats.  In  short,  we  see  the  characters  of  the  beast  and  the  false  pro* 
phet  and  the  harlot  of  Babylon  now  exemplified  in  every  particular, 
and  in  a  city  that  is  seated  upon  seven  mountains :  so  that,  if  the 
pontifT  of  Rome  had  sat  for  bis  picture,  a  more  accurate  likeness 
could  not  have  been  drawn.^  The  existence  of  these  monstrous 
corruptions  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  which  no  hu- 
loan  penetradon  could  have  foreseen,  is  a  great  confirmation  and 
standing  monument  of  the  truth  of  tlie  gospel,  and  demonstrates  the 
divine  mspiration  of  those  persons  who  wrote  these  books,  and  cir- 
cumstantially predicted  future  events  and  future  corruptions  of  reli- 
gion, infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  conception  and  discernment 
merely  human. 

The  other  instance  alluded  to,  is  the  present  spread  of  infidelity, 
the  effiMrts  of  which  to  subvert  the  Christian  faith  (we  know^  will  ul- 
timately be  in  vain,  "  for  die  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevair'  against 
the  clHireh  of  ChrisL  Among  the  various  signs  ol  the  last  days^ 
that  is,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  or  the  pre- 
valence of  Christianity  in  die  world,  it  is  foretold  that  "  there  shall 
tone  scoffers  and  mockers^  walking  after  their  own  lusts^  who  separate 
themselves  by  apostacy,  sensiudj  not  having  the  ^ptnV,  lovers  of  their 
otottselvesy  covetous^  boasters^  proud^  blasphemers^  disobedient  to  pa- 
^^nts^  unihanl^tdj  unholy^  tnthotU  natural  affection^  trucebreakers^ 
false  accusers^  incontinent^  fiercCj  despisers  of  those  that  are  good, 
traitorsy  heady j  high-minded^  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God;  having  a Jorm  of  godliness  but  denying  the  power  thereof " 
(2  Pet-  iii.  3.  jude  18,  19.  2  Tim.  iii.  2 — 5.)  These  predictions 
point  out  the  true  source  of  all  infidelity,  and  of  men's  motives  for 
effing  at  religion. 

J^Od  the  Nqw  Testament  prophecies  respecting  the  papal  antichrist  (as  well  as 
those  of  Daniel)  see  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.    Bp.  Hurd  b  Introduction 


to  Prophecjr,  laermons  7  and  8.    (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  171— .2fe.)  Kett  on  Prophecy', 
"—CI.    A  compendious  view  of  these  predic  ■ 
>  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  57(>--(K)0 


M    v'  -51  ^"^^'    ^  compendious  view  of  these  predictions  may  also  be  seen  m 
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Tbe  gDq>el  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pure  and  boljr ;  h  recpures  hoGnesi 
of  heart  and  of  Hfet  and  enjoins  submissioQ  to  civil  gyvemnmaA  as 
an  ordinance  of  God.  Tbe  safety  of  aO  states  depends  upon  rdigbo; 
it  ministers  to  social  order,  confers  stabiii^  upon  government  and 
laws,  and  gives  security  to  property.  ^  Rdigion,  ui^gnedly  loved, 
perfectetli  men's  abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  the 
conunonwealth  ;^  while  infidelity^  immoralityj  and  seditumwalbi 
go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  the  worid,  infidebj  is 
closdy  aBied  with  the  revolutionary  question ;  and,  generally  spad- 
ing, those  who  are  eager  to  revolutionise  aJD  existing  govermDenis, 
under  the  ostenable  pretence  of  promoting  the  Uberiy  and  prosperity 
of  mankind,  are  alike  infidels  in  precept  and  m  practice.  The  ooe 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other,  for  scepticism  sabveris  die 
whole  foundation  of  morab ;  it  not  only  tends  to  ccnrupt  the  mond 
taste,  but  also  promotes  the  growth  of  vanity,  ferocity,  and  ficen- 
tiousness.^  Hence,  presmnptuous  and  impatient  of  sulx^dinstioo, 
these  ^  scofiers'  and  *  niockers'  wi^  to  follow  the  impulse  of  tlieir  omi 
lusts  and: depraved  passions,  and  consequeody  hate  the  salutary  monl 
restraints  imposed  by  the  Gospel.  ^*  The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  code 
of  laws  as  well  as  a  system  of  doctrines ;  a  rule  of  practice  as  well 
of  faith.  It  has  certain  conditions  inseparably  connected  with  the  be* 
lief  of  it,  to  which  there  is  but  too  often  a  great  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit.  Belief,  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  must  include  obedi- 
ence ;  and  hence  arises  the  mam  objection  4o  it.  Cherishing  ud- 
cluistian  dispositions  and  passions  in  their  bosoms,  and  very  frequendy 
also  devoted  to  unchristian  practices  which  they  will  not  consent  to 
abandon,  —  men  pretend  to  decide  upon  the  evidences  of  a  leligioD 
from  which  they  Irave  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear,  if  it  be  true.'' 
Therefore,  they  labour  to  prove  that  the  gospel  is  not  true,  in  <»tier 
that  they  may  rid  themselves  of  its  injunctkms :  and,  to  save  tbem- 
selves  the  trouble  of  a  fair  and  candid  examinadoa,  they  copy  and 
re-assert,  without  acknowledgment,  the  oft-refuted  objections  of 
former  opposers  of  revelation.  Aqd,  as  ridiculing  rel^ioa  is  die 
most  likely  way  to  depreciate  truth  in  the  sight  of  the  umeflecdng 
multitude,  scoffers,  having  no  solid  argument  to  produce  agaiaft  re- 
velation, endeavour  to  burlesque  some  parts  of  it,  and  falsely  diirge 
others  with  being  contradictory ;  they  then  affect  to  laugh  at  it,  and 
get  superficial  thinkers  to  hugh  with  them*  At  lei^th  they  succeed 
in  persuading  themselves  that  it  b  a  forgery,  and  then  throw  die 
reins  loose  on  the  neck  of  their  evil  propensities.  Tbe  history « 
revolutionary  France,  —  the  avowed  contemot  of  religion,  morbid 
insensibility  to  morals,    desecrated  sabbaths,^  and  abandonmem  to 

I  The  topics  aboTe  anaded  to  are  illostrated  with  vnemiaUed  argmpwit  i*^^  j^ 
queued,  by  the  Key.  Robert  Hall,  in  his  diacoime  on  Modem  Ijifi&lUy,coiiad«M 
with  regpect  to  its  influence  on  eociety.  The  experience  of  twenty  yeen,  «<"(■ 
have  elapaed  since  that  disconrse  was  delivered,  has  confirmed  the  tnith  of  twrif 
ene  of  the  preacher's  observations.  ,^ 

9  Soon  after  the  return  of  Loois  XVHI.  to  the  throne  of  his  auwstotf  ?>■ 
French  compelled  him  to  repeal  his  decree  for  enforcing  a  more  decent  otaerfii^ 
of  the  Sabbath. 
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amusements  the  most  frivolous  and  dissipatiDg,  which  stiD  prevail  io 
that  oouocjy,  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  continent,  — the  rapid 
strides,  with  which  infidelity  is  advancing  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
maoy,^  and  the  efforts,  which  at  this  time  are  making  to  disseminate 
the  same  deadly  principles  among  every  class  of  society  in  our  own 
country, -—are  all  so  many  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  prophecies.  But  the  spirit  which  predicted  these  events 
6  the  very  same  which  was  poured  out  upon  the  apostles,  and  en« 
fa'gfatened  their  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  therefore 
the  aposdes,  who  wrote  the  New  Testament,  had  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  were  enlightened  by  it. 

V.  The  preceding  instances  of  prophecy  and  its  accomplishment 
are  only  a  tew,  in  comparison  of  those  which  might  have  been  ad- 
duced: but  they  are  abundantly  sufiicient  to  satisfy  every  candid 
aod  sincere  investigator  of  the  evidences  of  divine  xevelation,  that 
die  writings  which  contain  them  could  only  be  composed  under  divine 
insptratioD ;  because  they  relate  to  events  so  various,  so  distant,  and  so 
contingent,  that  no  human  foresight  could  by  any  possibility  predict 
diem.  The  argument  from  prophecy  is,  bdeed,  not  to  be  formed 
from  the  consideration  of  single  prophecies,  but  firom  aU  the  pro- 
phecies taken  together,  and  considered  as  makhig  one  sjrstem ;  in 
which,  from  the  mutual  connecdon  and  dependence  of  its  parts,  pre- 
ceding prophecies  prepare  and  illustrate  those  which  follow,  and  these 
again  reflect  light  on  the  foregoing :  Just  as,  in  any  philosophical 
system,  that  which  shows  the  solidity  of  it,  is  the  harmony  and  con- 
sistency of  the  whole,  not  the  application  of  it  in  particular  mstances. 
Hence,  though  the  evidence  be  but  small^  from  the  completion  of 
any  one  prophecy  taken  separately,  yet  that  evidence  being  always 
something,  the  amount  of  the  whole  evidence  resulting  from  a  great 
number  of  prophecies,  all  relative  to  die  same  design,  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  like  many  scattered  rays,  which,  though  each  be  weak  in 
itself,  yet,  concentered  into  one  point,  shall  form  a  strong  light,  and 
strike  the  senses  very  powerfully.  This  evidence  is  not  simply  a 
growmg  evidence,  but  is,  indeed,  multiplied  upon  us  from  the  num- 
ber of  reflected  lights,  which  the  several  component  parts  of  such  a 
system  reciprocally  throw  upon  each ;  till  at  length  the  conviction  riseif 
into  a  high  degree  of  moral  certainty.^ 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  darkness  and  uticertainQr  of  pro- 
phecy ;  but  they  arise  from  not  duly  considering  its  manner  and  de- 
^gn.  The  language  has  been  assigned  as  one  cause  of  its  obscurity, 
and  the  indistinctness  of  its  rmreserUation  as  another,  but  widi  bow 
litde  reason  or  propriety  the  following  considerations  will  evince. 

1.  As  prophecy  is  a  peculiar  species  of  writing,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  a  peculiarity  in  the  language  of  which  it  makes  use.  Some- 
times it  employs  plain  terms,  but  most  commonly  figurative  signs. 

1  See  Mr.  Jacob«  Traveli  in  Germany,  pp.  208—212.  (4to.  London,  1820.)  nnd 
the  Magaiin  Evang^liqne,  tome  iu.  pp.  a&— 36.  Oenive,  1830 ;  in  which  worts 
the  mreiul  of  infidefity  in  Germany  ia  proved  by  numeroue  important  »c"'^  v 

a  Bpw  Hurd'B  InUoduction  to  the  Stud/  of  Prophecy.    (Works,  vol.  r,  p-  iJ^f 
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It  has  symbols  of  its  own,  which  are  conunoD  lo  all  Ae  prophets;  hut 
it  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  considered  as  a  riddle.  The  srmbob 
are  derived  from  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  from  toe  his- 
toiy  of  tiie  Jews  and  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  most  closely 
connected,  or  by  whom  they  were  noost  violently  opposed.  These 
symbols  have  their  rules  of  interpretation,  as  uniform  and  as  cenaio 
as  any  other  kind  of  language  :^  and  whoever  applies  his  mind  with 
patience  and  attendon  to  the  subject,  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
general  scheme  of  prophecy,  and  the  colour  of  the  events  foretold, 
whether  prosperous  or  calaiiiitous ;  though  he  may  be  utterty  imable 
to  discover  to  what  person,  or  precise  time  and  place  they  are  to  be 
applied. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  objection,  of  want  of  clearness  in 
prophecy,  arising  from  an  indistinct  representcUion  of  the  even/,  it 
should  be  remembered  tliat,  if  some  prophecies  be  obsaure,  others 
are  clear  ;  the  latter  furnish  a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
lures  ;  the  former  contain  nothing  agamst  it.  to  many  instances,  the 
obsciurity  is  accounted  for,  from  the  extensive  grasp  of  prophecy- 
Some  predictions  were  to  have  their  accomplishment  in  the  earh 
ages  of  tlie  church,  and  were  pectdiarly  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  immediately  delivered :  on  which  accoum 
they  were  more  plain.  This  remark  applies  more.f^articularly  to  the 
prophecies  contamed  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  other  pre- 
dictions, designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  wlio  lived  in  after  ages. 
particularly  the  middle  ages.  To  the  first  Christians  these  were  ob- 
scure ;  but  when  the  time  advanced  towards  their  accomplishment, 
the  veil  was  gradually  drawn  aside,  and  they  were  more  cleariy  seen 
and  better  imderstood.  Another  class  oi  predictioos  kioked  forward 
to  the  latter  ages  of  the  church.  These  appeared  obscure  both  to 
the  first  Christians  and  to  those  who  Uved  in  the  middle  ages :  btit, 
when  that  generation  appeared,  for  whose  use  it  was  the  Divioe  Wiil 
that  they  should  be  left  on  record,  light  began  to  shine  upon  tbeoi ; 
and  the  minds  of  men  were  awakened  to  kx}k  out  for  the  accomi^isb- 
ment  in  some  great  events,  which  would  display  the  gtery  o(  God, 
and  advance  the  happiness  of  his  servants*  In  this  way  tiie  obscurity 
of  many  prophecies  will  be  accounted  for. 

3.  Another  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  face  of  prophecy, 
whether  by  its  peculiar  symbols  or  by  a  dark  representation,  w  ap- 
pear, on  considering' the  nature  of  the  subject.     Some  of  the  erents 

Sredicted  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  fate  of  nations  depends  upon 
lem ;  and  they  are  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  instrumenit' 
Hty  of  men.  If  the  prophecies  had  been  delivered  m  plainer  tenss, 
some  persons  would  have  endeavoured  to  hasten  their  accoiiq)Iish- 
ment,  as  others  would  have  attempted  to  defeat  it :  nor  would  the  ac- 
tions of  men  appear  so  free,  or  the  Providence  of  God  so  conspicu- 
ous in  tlieir  completion.  "  The  obscurity  of  prophecy  was  fiither 
necessary  to  prevent  the  Old  Testament  economy  from  sinking  ^ 

i>  *  ^T?  the  Interpretation  of  the  Prophetic  Language  of  the  8criptiirei,iet  Vel  D 
Part  IL  Chapter  V  XI.  *  t       -^ 
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much  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  Sved  under  it.  It  served  mereljr 
to  erect  the  expectation  of  better  things  to  come,  without  bdisposing 
men  from  the  state  of  discipline  and  improvement,  which  was  design* 
ed  to  prepare  for  futurity.  The  whole  Jewish  dispensation  was  ft 
kind  of  prophecy,  which  had  both  an  immediate  and  dtimate  end.  It 
immediately  separated  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations,  and  preserved 
the  holy  oracles,  committed  to  their  custody,  from  being  corrupted 
by  idolatrous  intercourse  :  and  it  ultimately  maintained  Sie  hope  of 
the  Messias  and  his  reign.  The  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  an- 
tient  Jewish  law  and  constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  episdes  to  tho 
Galatians  and  Hebrews ;  —  that  **  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead 
men  to  Christ'*  —"  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  good  thmgs  to  come, 
but  the  body  was  Christ." 

'*  The  dispensation  of  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  accommo- 
dated with  great  wisdom  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  every,  age,  to 
comfort  the  people  of  God,  and  to  confirm  their  faith,  accorduig  as' 
they  and  tlie  state  of  religion  required  it.  On  Adam's  fall,  on  Abra<^ 
ham's  separation  from  an  idolatrous  world,  on  the  dispensation  of  the 
new  economy  by  Moses,  on  the  Babybnisb  captivity,  and  on  the 
commencement  of  Christianity,  prophecies  were  communicated  with 
a  growing  light ;  and  they  will  become  more  and  more  luminous  with 
the  progress  of  events  to  the  end  of  the  world."^ 

But,  though  some  parts  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  are  obscure 
enough  to  exercise  the  church,  yet  others  are  sufficiendy  clear  to  il- 
luminate it :  and  the  more  the  obscure  parts  are  fulfilled,  the  better 
they  are  understood.  In  the  present  form  of  prophecy  men  are  left 
entirely  to  themselves ;  and  they  fulfil  the  prophecies  without  intend- 
ing, or  thinking,  or  knowing  that  they  do  so.  The  accomplishment 
strips  oflT  the  veil ;  and  the  evidence  of  prophecy  appears  m  all  its 
splendour.  Time,  that  detracts  something  from  the  evidence  of 
other  writers,  is  still  adding  something  to  the  credit  and  authority  of 
the  prophets.  Future  ages  will  comprehend  more  than  the  present, 
as  the  present  understands  more  than  the  past :  and  the  perfect  ac- 
complishment will  produce  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  prophecies. 
Men  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that,  if  they  could  but  see  a  miracle 
wrought  in  favour  of  religion,  they  would  readily  resign  all  their  scru- 
ples, believe  without  doubt  and  obey  without  reserve.  The  very 
thing  which  is  thus  deared  we  have.  We  have  the  greatest  and 
most  striking  of  miracles  in  the  series  of  Scripture  prophecies  ahready 
accomplidied :  •—  accomplished,  as  we  have  seen,  ni  the  present  state 
of  the  Arabians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Tyre,  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, the  four  great  monarchies,  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  Jerusalem, 
the  coiTupti(xis  of  the  church  of  Rome,  &c.  &c.  *'  And  this  is  not 
a  transient  mhracle,  ceasing  almost  as  soon  as  performed  ;  but  is  per- 
manent and  protracted  through  the  course  of  many  generations.  It 
»  not  a  miracle  delivered  onhr  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  our  own  inspection  and  examination.    It  is  not  a  miracle  deli- 

1  Dr.  Ranken's  ImtitQtoB,  p.  360. 
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vered  doiy  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  open  to  the  obsemtkn 
and  contemplalioD  of  aU  maDkind ;  ajid  after  so  many  ages  is  sdll 
growings— still  improving  to  future  ages.  What  stronger  miracle, 
therefore,  can  we  require  for  our  conviction  ?  Or  what  will  aTaB 
if  this  be  foimd  ineffectual  f  K  we  reject  the  evidence  of  prophecy, 
neither  would  we  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  die  dead. 
What  can  be  plainer  f  We  see,  or  may  see,  with  our  own  eya 
the  Scripture  prophecies  accomplished;  and  if  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies are  accomplished,  the  Scripture  must  he  the  word  of  God ; 
and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  the  Christian  Relig^  mast 
be  true.*** 

I  Bp.  Newton  oo  Prophecy,  vd.  U.  pp.  41^—416.  Bogue  on  the  DiTiae  Avthoritj 
of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  160^171. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INTERNAL   EVIDENCES   OF  THE   INSPIRATION  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

1  HE  argimieDts  from  miracles  and  prophecy  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  form  what  has  been  termed  the  external  evidence 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  ini^ired  Word  of  God  :  and  without  seek- 
ii^  for  additional  testimony,  we  might  safely  rest  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Bible  on  those  proofs.  There  are,  however,  several  internal 
evidencesj  which,  though  not  so  obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  pro- 
phecv,  come  home  to  the  consciences  and  Judgments  of  every  person 
whether  learned  or  illiterate,  and  leave  mfidels  m  every  situation 
wttbout  excuse.  These  internal  evidences  are,  the  sublime  doctrines 
Md  the  purity  of  the  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,— 
the  harmony  subsisting  between  every  part,  —  their  miraculous  pre- 
servation, —  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  to  promote  the  present 
and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  effects 
which  are  invariably  produced  by  a  cordial  reception  and  belief  of 
the  Bible. 


SECTIO]>r  I. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINE,  AND  THE  MORAL  PRECEPTS,  WHICH 
ABE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES,  ARE  SO  EXCELLENT  AND 
SO  PERFECTLY  HOLY,  THAT  THE  PERSONS  WHO  PUBLISHED 
THEM  TO  THE  WORLD  MUST  HAVE  DERIVED  THEM  FROM  A 
PHBER  AND  MORE  EXALTED  SOURCE  THAN  THEIR  OWN  MEDI- 
TATIONS. 

J-^OTHING  false  or  immoral  can  be  taught  by  a  God  of  truth  and 
holiness.  Accordingly,  the  account  of  the  Almighty  and  of  his  per- 
fections, and  the  moral  precepts  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
*^wnmend  themselves  to  our  reason,  as  worthy  of  the  highest  and 
roost  excellent  of  all  bemgs.  In  order,  however,  that  we  may  form  a 
just  and  correct  idea  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  which 
3re  ofiered  to  our  consideration  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
^e  a  brief  view  of  them  from  the  beginning.  The  sacred  volume 
opens  with  that  which  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  reli^on,  —  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  worid  by  the  Ahnighty,  which  is  there  describ-' 
^d  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  accommodated  to  die  capacities  of 
roan,  and  with  a  noble  simplicity  ;  together  with  the  original  forma- 
lin of  man,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  created  jJter  the  di- 
^roe  image,  invested  with  dominion  over  the  uiferior  creadon  (but 
J^th  a  reservation  of  the  obedience  which  he  himself  owed  to  God  as 
^is  sovereign  Lord),  and  constituted  in  a  paradisaical  state,  —  a  hap- 
Py  slate  of  purity  and  innocence.  (Gen.  i.  ii.)  In  this  account  there 
's  nothing  but  wlmt  is  agreeable  to  right  reason,  as  well  as  to  the  most 
?ntient  traditions  which  have  obtained  among  the  nations.  We  are 
l^rther  infonned  that  man  fell  from  that  state  by  sinning  against  his 
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Maker,^  and  that  sin  brought  death  faito  the  world,  togedier  widi  all 
the  miseries  to  which  the  human  race  is  now  obnoxious :  but  that  the 
merciful  Parent  of  our  being,  in  his  great  eoodness  and  ccHnpasaon, 
was  pleased  to  make  such  revelations  and  discoveries  of  his  grace  and 
mercy,  as  laid  a  proper  foundatkm  tor  the  faidi  and  hope  of  his  of- 
fending creatures,  and  for  the  exercise  of  reli^on  towards  him.  (Gen. 
iii.)  Accordingly,  the  religion  delivered  b  the  Scriptures  is  die  reli- 
gion of  man  in  his  lapsed  state :  and  every  one  who  impartiaBy  and 
carefully  investigates  and  considers  it,  wiQ  find  that  one  scheme  of  re- 
ligion and  of  moral  duty,  substantially  the  same,  is  carried  througboot 
the  whole,  till  it  was  brought  lo  its  fiill  perfection  and  accomplish- 
ment by  Jesus  Christ.  This  religion  may  be  considered  principallj 
under  three  periods,  viz.  the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,— 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  —  and  die 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  revelation.* 

1  The  particular  injunction,  which  (Moaes  tells  qb)  was  laid  upon  our^  ^' 
rents,  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree  (Gen.  ii.  17.)  haa  been  a  frroante 
subject  of  aneer  and  cavil  with  ttie  oppoaers  of  revelation.  A  litUe  eonsidentiooi 
however,  will  show  that  it  had  nothing  in  it  unbecoming  the  tupreme  wisdom  and 
goodness.  For,  since  God  was  pleased  to  constitute  man  lord  of  this  inferior  cre- 
ation, and  had  given  him  so  large  a  grant  and  so  many  advantages,  it  wss  sum- 
festly  proper  tluit  he  should  require  some  particular  instance  of  homage  and  ftilt/i 
to  be  a  memorial  to  man  of  his  dependence,  and  an  acknowlpdgmem  on  tm  put 
that  he  was  under  the  dominion  or  a  hiffber  Lord,  to  whom  he  owed  the  most  loeo- 
hite  subjection  and  obedience.    And  what  instance  of  homage  eould  be  more  pro* 

Sir,  circumstanced  as  man  then  was,  than  bis  being  diligM,  m  obedieace  to  tht 
vine  command,  to  abAain  from  one  or  more  of  the  Smha  of  paradise  ?  It  pfeued 
God  to  insist  only  upon  his  abstaining  from  one,  at  the  same  time  that  he  mdalged 
him  in  frdl  liberty  as  to  all  the  rest :'  and  this  aenred  both  as  an  act  of  faoma^  to 
the  Supreme  Lord,  from  whose  bountiful  grant  he  held  paradise  and  all  its  enjoj- 
ments,  and  was  also  fitted  to  teach  our  fint  parents  a  noble  and  useful  lesson  of 
abstinence  and  self-denial,  —  one  of  th^  most  necessar}^  lessons  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tion ;  and  also  of  unreserved  submisaion  to  the  authority  and  wifl  of  Crod,  ind  an 
implicit  resignation  to  the  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  tended  to  hakito^e 
them  to  keep  their  sensitive  appetite  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  reason;  to  taie 
them  off  from  too  close  an  attachment  to  inferior  sensible  good,  and  to  eam< 
them  to  place  their  highest  happiness  in  God  alone  :  and  finiUly,  to  keep  (b^^* 
sire  aAer  knowledge  within  just  bounds,  so  as  to  be  content  with  ^arKJBgmi 
was  really  nroper  and  useful  for  them  to  know,  and  not  presume  to  F75^!^ 
nnwarrantaole  curioeity  into  things,  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  wtueh  uod 
had  not  thought  fit  to  reveal.  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writen,  vol.  u>  ?P 
144, 145.  The  objection  here  briefly  answered  is  fiilly  treated  and  refuted  by  Ui« 
same  learned  writer  in  his  Answer  to  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  toI.  u. 
ch.  15.  . 

9  To  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions  of  references  to  authorities,  the  reader  is  in- 
formed that  (besides  the  authors  incidentally  cited  for  some  particular  topics)  tbe 
following  sections  are  drawn  up  from  a  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Leland's  View 
6f  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  377—116.  and  his  mcomparable  work  ««• 
Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Bp.  Gibsons 
Pastoral  Letters,  12mo. ;  Dr.  Randolph's  Discourses,  entitled  <  The  ^^^^^l^ 
the  Jewish  Law  Vindicated,'  in  the  second  volume  of  hia  ♦  View  of  ^"'^^SS 
Baviour's  Ministry,'  &e. :  the  Encyclopaedia  Bibiicaof  Alstedius,  8vo.  Franootvnit 
1635;  the  Breviarium  TheologisB  Biblioe  of  Bauer,  8vo.  Lipsiss,  ^^j^^vV' 
ber's  HorsB  Mosaics) ;  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch ;  the  CoBeew* 
of  the  Boylean  Lectures ;  Abbadie,  Traite  de  U  Wknik  de  la  Religion  ChriiUeoDe» 
tome  u. ;  and  Vemet,  Traits  de  la  V^rit^  de  la  Religion  Chx^enHfl,  ^f^}^ 
iii.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Erskine's  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  Cm»- 
tianity  (London,  1821,  12mo.) ;  which  an  emment  professor  justly  »7^'r 
written  with  unction  and  eloquence,  and  are  designed  chiefly  to  show  that  tM 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  taught  not  abstractly,  but  by  &cto  on  which  twy<^ 
grgonded ;  that  they  are  thos  more  etjnif  apprehended  and  letained,  and  ptw^ 
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§  1.  A  CONCISE  VIEW  OF  THE   EBUeiON  OF  THE  PATRIABCHAL  TIBtBS, 

Patriarchal  Doctrines  eoncemingj  I.   TAe  nature  and  attributes  of 
God;  II.  His  Worship;  and.  III.   The  moral  duties  of  num. 

L  The  book  of  Genesis  exhibits  to  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  patriar- 
chal theology.     We  lelam  fix)m  it  that  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things 
(i.)i  as  well  as  the  governor  of  all  things  by  his  general  and  particu- 
Jar  providence  (xiv.  19.  xlv.  5.  7,  8.  1.  20.  nilk.  8.  13,  14.);   that 
He  is  everlasiing  (xxi.  33.) ;  omniscienty  for  none  but  God  can  know 
all  things,  whetljer  past  or  future  (iii.  8— 10.  xv.  3 — 16.    xviii.  18. 
compared  with  Exod.  i.  7.) ;  true  (Gen.  vi.  7,  compared  with  vii. 
xvii.  20.  compared  with  xxv.  16.  xxviii.  15.  compared  with  xxxii- 
10.) ;  almgMy  (xvii.  1 .  xviii.  14.  xxxv.  11.);  holy  and  just  (xviii.  25. 
with  xix.) ;   kind  (xxiv.  12.) ;  supreme  (xiv.  19.) ;  merciful  (xxxii. 
10.)  J  and  long-'suffering  (vi.  3.) ;  gracious  towards  those  who  fear 
hiffl  (vi.  8.);  and  that,3u)ugh  he  sometimes  tries  them  (xxii.  l.),yet 
he  is  always  with  them  (xxvi.  3.  xxviii.  15.  xxxix.  2,  3,  21,  22.),  and 
has  an  especial  regard  for  them.    (xv.  1.  xviii.  17. 26 — 32.  xix.  22. 
xx.  6.  xxv.  21.  xxvi.  12.  xxviii.  16.  xxix.  32.  xxxi.  42.)     We  learn 
iiurther,  that  God  is- not  the  author  of  sin  (i.  31.);  and  that,  since 
the  iaH,  man  b  bom  prone  to  evil.  (v.  5.  vi.  3.  vih.  21.)    The  patri- 
archs cherished  a  hope  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God  towards  peni- 
tent sinmrs  (iv.  7.),  and  coniSded  in  him,  eS  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  (xviii.  25.),  and  the  great  rewarder  of  them  that  diligendy  seek 
hiffl;  which  reward  they  expected,  not  mereiy  in  this  present  evil 
world,  bat  in  a  future  state :  for  we  are  told  that  they  sought  a  better 
maxbryy  that  isj  an  heavenly,   (v.  22.  24.  compared  with  Heb.  xi.  5. 
xxviiL  13.  compared  with  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32.  xxv.  8.  and  xlix.  29. 
ttseq,  compared  with  Heb.  ix.  10.  14—16.)     To  the  preceding 
points  we  may  add,  that  a  hope  was  cherished  from  the  beginning, 
originally  founded  on  a  divine  promise  of  a  great  Saviour,  who  was 
to  deliver  mankind  from  the  miseries  and  min  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  through  whom  God  was  to  make  the  fullest  discoveries 
of  his  grace  and  mercy  towards  the  human  race,  and  to  raise  them  to 
a  high  degree  of  glory  ai^d  felicity,     (iii.  15.  xii.  3.  xvii.  19.  xxii. 
18.  xxvi-  4.  xlix.  10.) 

n.  These  were  the  chief  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  patri-* 
archs,  who  were  animated  by  a  strong  sense  of  uieir  obligation  to 
the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  umversal  righteousness.  They 
held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  fear  God  (xxii.  12.  xxxi.  53. 
^- 18.) ;  to  bless  him  for  mercies  received  (xiv.  20.  xxiv.  27.  52.) ; 
w<Lto  supi^icate  him  with  profound  hunuhty  (xvii.  18.  xviii.  22. 
^t  seq.  xxxiv.  9 — 12.) :  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  pro- 
nioted  (xii.  8.  xxi.  33.) ;  vows  made  to  Um  are  to  be  performed 

a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  and  conduct ;  thai  they  remove  every  obstruc- 
tion out  of  the  way  of  our  access  to  God  ;  they  encourage  our  attachment  to  him, 
and  stimulate  us  to  serve  him  by  a  holy  obedience.  In  a  word,  their  object  ij  to 
bring  the  character  of  man  into  harmony  with  the  character  of  God."  (Dr,  Ban- 
aen's  Institutes  of  Thooloisy,  p.  330.) 
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(zxviii.  20,  XX3LV.  l*-4(.) ;  and  thai  idolalrjr  is  tabe  renounced,  (xxxr. 
8 — #.)  With  regard  to  the  external  rites  of  refi^on,  the  mostan- 
tirat  on  record  is  that  of  offering  sacrifice  to  God,  (iiL  21.  iv.  3, 4. 
viii.  20,  21.) ;  and  its  having  so  early  and  unirersally  obtained  among 
all  natioDs,  and  m  the  most  antient  times,  as  a  sacred  rite  of  reHpoo, 
cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  than  by  supposmg  it  to  kve 
been  a  part  of  the  primitive  religion,  origmally  enjdned  by  divine 
Appointment  to  the  ^st  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  and  from  them 
transmitted  to  thcnr  descendants.  The  Sabbath  abo  appears  to 
have  been  observed  by  the  patriarchs.  There  is,  indeed,  no  direct 
mention  of  it  before  the  deluge ;  but,  after  that  catasUrophe,  it  b 
evident  that  the  observance  ot  it  was  famifiar  lo  Noah :  for  be  is  re- 
presented twice  as  waiting  seven  days  between  his  three  emissioos 
of  the  dove,  ^viii.  10.  12.)  And  if  Noah  was  acquainted  with  tk 
consecration  ot  the  Sabbath,  his  ancestors  could  not  have  been  ig- 
norant of  it. 

III.  The  mora)  duties  between  man  and  man  are  likewise  dearly 
announced,  either  by  way  of  precept  or  by  example  :  more  particu- 
larly the  duties  of  children  to  honour  their  parents  (ix.  23,  24.), 
and  of  parents  to  instil  religious  principles  into  their  offipiiog,  and 
to  set  them  a  good  example  (xviii.  19.) ;  and  of  servants  to  obey 
their  masters,  (xvi.  9.)  Wars  may  be  waged  in  a  good  cause. 
(xiv.  14 — ^20.)  Anger  is  a  an  in  the  sight  of  God  (iv.  5, 6.) ;  strifes 
are  to  be  avoided  (xiii.  8,  9.) ;  murder  is  pkt^bited  (iv.  8—12. 15. 
ix.  6.);  hospitality  to  be  exercbed  (xviii.  1.  xix.  1.),  and  also  for- 
giveness of  mjuries.  (1.  18— 20.)  MaUrimony  is  appointed  by  God 
(i.  28.  ii.  18. 21 — ^24.),  from  whom  a  virtuous  wiie  is  to  be  sought 
by  prayer  (xxiv.  7. 12.) ;  and  a  wife  is  to  be  subject  to  her  husband. 
(iii.  16.)  All  improper  alliances,  however,  are  to  be  avoided,  (vi. 
1,  2.)  Children  are  the  gift  of  God  (iv.  1.  xxv.  21.  xxx.  2.  22.); 
and  aduhery  and  all  impurity  are  to  be  avoided,  (xx.  3.  7.  9.  xxLx. 
9.  xxxiv.  7.  xxxviii.  9.) 

The  patriarchal  religion,  as  above  described,  seems  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  Adam  after  his  fall,  of  Abel,  Setli,  Enoch,  and  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs ;  and  afterwards  of  Noah,  the  second  pareot 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  several  heads  of  families  derived  from  him, 
who  probably  carried  it  with  them  in  their  several  disperaoos. 
But,  above  all,  this  religion  was  signally  exemplified  in  Abraham, 
who  was  illustrious  for  his  faitli,  piety^,  and  righteousness,  and  whom 
God  was  pleased  to  favour  with  special  discoveries  of  his  wilL  Fran 
him  descended  many  great  naticxis,  among  whom  diis  refigioo,  in  its 
main  principles,  seems  to  have  been  preserved,  of  which  there  aie 
noble  remains  in  die  book  of  Job.^  There  were  also  remaifcabie 
vestiges  of  it,  for  a  long  time,  among  several  other  nations ;  and  in- 
deed the  belief  of  one  supreme  God,  of  a  providence,  of  a  hope  of 
pardoning  mercy,  a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
of  the  acceptance  and  reward  of  sincere  obedience,  and  the  expec- 

1  An  outline  of  Uie  patriaxchal  doctrine*  of  rellf  ion,  as  contaiaod  i&  the  book  of 
ioh  if  given  tn/ro,  Vol.  IV.  P«t  I.  ChH»ter  III.  Sect.  I.  J  X. 
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latioo  ofa  future  sute,  were  never  entirely  extinguished.  And  who- 
soever among  ttie  Gentiles  at  any  time,  or  m  any  nation,  feared  God 
and  was  a  worker  of  righteousness,  might  be  jusdy  regarded  as  of 
the  fMitriarchal  religion.  But,  in  process  of  dme,  the  nations  became 
generally  depraved,  and  sunk  into  a  deplorable  darkness  and  corrup* 
don;  and  the  great  principles  of  religion  were  in  a  great  measure 
overwbelmed  with  an  amazing  load  of  superstitions,  idolatries,  and 
conupdoDs  of  all  kinds. 


J  2.      A  SUMMARY    VIEW    OF   THE     DOCTRINES     AND   PRECEPTS    OF   THE 
MOSAIC     DISPENSATION. 

General  observations  on  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  —  I.  Statement  of  its 
doctrine  concerning  God:  1.  By  Moses;  and^  2.  By  the  prophets, — 
IL  Concerning  the  duty  of  man  towards  God.  — III.  The  belief  of  a 
future  state.  —  IV.  The  expectation  of  a  Redeemer, — V.  The  mo- 
raUty  of  the  Jewish  code  delineated,  —  YI.  The  Mosaic  dispensation 
introductory  to  Christianity, 

1  HE  second  view  of  religion,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  Mosaic  dbpensation.  This  was  really  and 
esseadally  the  same,  for  substance,  as  that  which  was  professed  and 
practised  in  the  antient  patriarchal  times,^  with  the  addition  of  a 
special  covenant  made  with  a  pardcular  people ;  among  whom  God 
was  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  and  to  whom 
1^  g»ve  a  revelation  of  his  wiU,  which  was  committed  to  writing,  as 
the  safest  mode  of  transmission  :  religion  having  hitherto  been  pre* 
%rved  chiefly  by  tradition,  which  was  more  easily  maintained  during 
the  kmg  lives  of  men  in  the  first  ages.  This  special  covenant  was 
io  DO  respect  inconsistent  with  the  universal  providence  and  goodness 
of  God  towards  mankind  :  nor  did  it  in  any  degree  vacate  or  infringe 
the  antient  primitive  religion  which  had  obtained  from  the  beginning, 
but  wluch  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  ends  of  it,  and 
to  preserve  it  from  being  utterly  depraved  and  extinguished.  The 
principal  end  of  that  polity,  and  the  main  view  to  which  it  was  direct- 
ed, was  to  restore  and  preserve  the  true  worsliip  and  adoration  of  the 
ooe  living  and  true  (Sod,  and  of  him  only,  in  opposition  to  that  poly- 
theism and  idolatry,  uriiich  began  then  to  spread  generally  through 
the  nations ;  and  to  engage  those,  to  whom  it  was  made,  known,  to 
^  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  rigliteousness,  by  giving  them  holy 
and  excellent  laws,  expressly  directing  the  particulars  of  their  duty, 
^  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  audiority,  and  also  by  pro- 
ftiises  and  threatenings  in  the  name  of  (Sod.  Another  essential  part 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensadon  was,  to  keep  up  the  hope  and  expectation 

^Tbe  Mosaic  law  repealed  or  altered  notking  in  the  patriarchal  diBpeimtioii, 
Myond  what  the  progreasive  developement  of  the  design  of  Infinite  Wisdom  abeo- 
i^lj  required.  Hence  it  adopted  seyeral  particulars  from  patriarchism,  such  tf 
■*<^»fice,  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals,  the  P"««***°®^*^* 
Pfymenl  of  tithes,  certain  moral  precepts,  and  the  observance  <m  ^^a?^^^^' 
Theie  points  are  fully  proTod  by  Mr.  Faber,  Hone  Moeaicv,  vol.  ii.  pp.  w— 3o» 
VOL.  I.  J  r  J  ^^ 
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of  the  Redeemer  who  had  beea  promised  from  the  beginning,  and  to 

Erepare  men  for  that  most  perfect  and  complete  dispeosaticHi  which 
e  was  to  introduce.  And  whoever  impartially  examines  that  consti- 
tution, must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  admirably  fitted  to 
answer  these  most  important  ends. 

I.  The  theology  of  Judaism  was  pure,  sublime,  and  devotional. 
The  belief  of  one  supreme,  self-existent,  and  all  perfect  Being,  the 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  was  the  basis  of  all  the  religions 
institutions  of  the  Israelites,  tlie  sole  object  of  their  hopes,  fears,  and 
worship.  His  adorable  perfections,  and  especially  the  supreme  pro- 
vidence of  Jehovah,  —  as  the  sole  dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  and 
the  benevolent  preserver,  protector,  and  benefactor  of  mankind,  — 
are  described  by  the  inspired  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  in  unaffected 
strains  of  unrivaJled  sublimity ;  which,  while  tliey  are  adapted  to  our 
finite  apprehensions  by  imagery  borrowed  from  terrestrial  and  sensi- 
ble objects,  at  the  same  time  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  spiritually  and  Majesty  of  Him,  who  '  dwelleth  in  light  in- 
accessible.' 

1.  The  law  of  Moses,  however,  will  best  speak  for  itself.  It  was 
the  avowed  design  of  tliat  law  to  teach  the  Israelites  that  there  is 
only  ONE  God,  and  to  secure  them  frcnn  that  polytheism  and  idolatry 
which  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  round  about  them.  And  ac- 
cordingly his  essential  unity  is  especially  inculcated,  no  less  than  his 
underived  self-existence,  eternity,  and  immutability. 

Hear,  O  Israd,  says  Moses,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lard* 
(Deut.  vi.  4.)  Again,  —  The  Lord,  he  is  God  in  heaven  above^  and 
upon  the  earth  beneath  ;  there  is  none  eke.  (iv.  39.)  And  the  first 
commandment  required  them  to  have  no  other  gods  besides  Ann. 
(Exod.  XX.  3.)  Idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  any  odier  gods  but  the 
ONE  Supreme  God,  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 
They  were  stricdy  required  not  to  bow  down  to  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
then nations,  nor  serve  them,  nor  so  much  as  to  fnake  mention  if  their 
names,  (Exod.  xxiii.  24.)  The  law  punished  idolatry  with  death, 
(Deut.  xiii.  6,  &£c.)  and  denounced  the  curse  of  Grod  and  utter  de- 
struction against  all  those  who  went  after  other  gods.  (vi.  14.  xL  28. 
xxviii.  14,  &c.)  'The  Pentateuch  begins  widi  an  account  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  bv  the  one  (rod,  \vho  in  the  be^nning  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  He  said.  Let  there  be  tight,  and  there  was 
light.  He  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters. 
And  at  last  he  created  man  in  his  own  image,  a/}er  his  own  likeneu  ; 
and  gave  him  dominion  over  every  living  thirtg  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth.  (Gen.  i.)  This  one  God  is  described  as  necessarily  self- 
existent—/  AM  THAT  I  AM— is  his  name.  (Exod.  iii.  14.) 
He  is  called  the  God  of  sods,  and  Lord  ^  lords,  a  great  God,  a 
mighty,  and  a  terrible.  (Deut.  x.  17.^  fPho  is  like  unto  thee^  O 
Lord,  amongst  the  gods  9  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders.  (Exod.  xv.  11.)  He  is  caDed  the 
most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth :  (Gen  xiv.  ^, 
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eA  alive,  he  VHmndeth  and  he  heaUth ;  net- 
^liver  out  of  his  hand  :  (Deut.  xxxii.  39.) 
!  season,  and  sends  grass  in  our  fields  : 
that  there  be  no  rain,  and  thai  the 
14,  be.)  He  is  the  God  of  the 
^  The  i«iiole  history  of  the  Pen- 
^tial  dispensations,  his  love,  and 
his  constant  superintendance  over 
\  as  well  natural  as  miraculous,  to  God's 
^rfsaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Moses,  caUed  upon  the 
^hn:  and  he  was  with  them  in  aU places whiAer 
rl^tory  of  Joseph  sets  before  us  a  beautiful  and  in- 
of  God's  providential  designs  broueht  about  by 
The  Lord  is  represented  as  God  in  heaven  above, 
y^the  earth  beneath:  (Deut.  iv.  39.)  He  is  the  eternal  and 
jdsting  God:  TGen.  xxi,  33.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27.)  He  liftethup  his 
^nd,  oMsaiih,  I  live  for  ever,  (xxxii.  40.)  God  is  not  a  man,  that 
he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  r^Mnt.  (Num.  xxiii. 
19.)  His  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment ;  a  God  of 
tnii,  and  without  iniquity  ;  just  and  right  is  he.  (Deut.  xxii.  4,  &c.) 
He  is  the  judge  of  all  the  earth:  (Gen.  xviii.  25.)  He  regardeth  not 
persons,  nor  taketh  reward:  (Dent.  x.  17.)  He  is  an  holy  God 
(Lev.xix.2.);  thefaitltful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercu 
vi(i  them  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments.  (Deut.  vii.  9.) 
The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  his  people  in  aU  things  that  they  call  upon 
Urn  for.  (Deut.  iv.  7  A  When  they  cry  unto  htm,  he  hears  their  voice, 
and  looks  on  their  amiction.  (xxvi.  7.)  To  him  belong^  vengeance 
and  recompence.  The  Lord  shall  juage  his  people :  (xxii.  35, 36.) 
He  wiU  not  justify  the  wicked  (Exod.  xxiii.  7.)  ana  by  no  means 
dear  the  guilty :  hu  heis  mercijiu  and  ^adous,  long^unering,  and 
dundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  forgioing  iniquity,  and  trances* 
9m,  and  sin.  (xxxiv.  6.  7.) 

2.  Such  is  the  sublime  and  beautiful  representation,  which  Moses 
has  given  us  of  the  Divine  Being  and  perfections :  a  similar  repre* 
sentatioo,  but  much  more  clear  and  exphcit  (if  possible),  is  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  other  inspired  writers,  who  were 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  among  the  Jews.  They  teach  us,  that 
tk  Lord  is  God  alone  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  made 
hmen  and  earth  (Isa.  xxxvii.  16^  ;  that  he  %s  the  first,  and  he  is  the 
hit,  and  besides  htm  there  is  no  God  (xliv.  6.) ;  that  by  the  word  of 
tk  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  aU  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath 
of  kis  mouth  (Psal.  xxxiii.  6.) ;  he  spake  the  word,  and  they  were 
made,  he  commanded,  and  they  were  created.  (Psal.  cxlviii.  5.)  He  is 
the  Lord  alone,  he  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  ufith  all  their 
hst;  the  earth,  and  aU  things  that  are  therein  ;  the  seas,  and  aU  thai 
is  therein;  and  he  preserveth  themcdl ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worship- 
feth  him.  (Neh.  ix.  6.)  The  supreme  God  is  in  these  sacred  writings 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  signifies  necessary  exis- 
tence J  and  by  the  title  of  the  Ahmghty,  the  Most  High,    We  are 
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tM  that  a^vwMu  his,  m^  the  Jubm$  thereof.  (PsaLLl2.)  h 
his  htmd  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thingj  and  the  breath  ^  eU  wum- 
kind.  (Job  xii.  10.)  ESs  u  the  flatness,  and  the  fower,  and  tk 
^orjfj  and  the  victory,  and  the  megeaiy;  for  all  thai  u  m  tAe  ktam, 
and  in  theearth,  is  ms  ;  his  is  the  kingdom,  and  he  is  exsdtedashad 
above  all:  Both  ridies  and  honour  come  of  him;  and  hereirnkkwr 
aU.  (i  ChioD.  xxix.  11,  13.)  The  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lwit; 
and  ne  hath  set  the  world  upon  them.  (1  Sam.  ii.  8.)  He  ndeth  intke 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  ww.  (Dan*  ir.  J2.| 
He  changeth  the  times,  and  the  seasons :  He  removeth  kir^s,  and  tetteth 

X  kings,  (ii.  21.)  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  endt  tf 
earth :  He  maketh  lightnings  with  rain,  and  bringeth  fofik  m 
wind  out  of  his  treasures.  (Jer.  x.  1 3.)  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  iNi|Nwr, 
and  stormy  unnd,  fulfil  nis  word.  (Psal.  cxlviii.  8.)  Heistkstnu 
God,  the  living  Uod,  an  everlasting  kinjg.  (Jet.  x«  10.)  He  is  d^ 
high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity.  (Isa^lvii.  15.)  Brfarttht 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  the  earth  and  the  world  werefsmed^^ 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  he  is  God*  (Psal.  xc.  2.)muihi 
Lora,  he  changeth  not.  (Mai.  iii.  6.)  The  earth  and  the  heaveiu  Ml 
perish,  but  he  shall  endure :  He  is  the  same,  and  his  years  shall  hast  w 
end.  (Psal.  cii.  26, 27.)  Heaven  is  his  throne,  and  earthis  his  footstod. 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  1.)  Am  la  God  at  hand,  sdith  the  Lord,  and  notaM 
mur  offf  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  m 
him 9  saith  the  Lord :  Do  not  1  fill  heaven  and  earths  (Jer.  xxiii. 
23,  24.)  He  is  about  our  path  (says  the  psalmist),  and  about  our  M, 
and  smeth  out  aU  our  ways.  —  fvhither  shtdl  I  go  from  thy  spirit^ 
Orwhither  shall  I  go  from  thy  presence  9  If  Idtsnb  vp  tsUo  katen^ 
thou  art  there;  if  I  go  down  to  hell,  thou  art  there  also. —  Yea,  the 
darkness  is  no  darkness  with  thee  ;  the  darkness  and  light  to  thee  ere 
both  alike.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  3,  be.)  T&e  cues  of  the  Lord  art  is  every 
place,  beholding  the  evU  and  the  good.  (Prov.  xv.  3.)  Sseyetm 
upon  the  ways  of  man;  and  he  seeth  all  his  gaisigs.  THenisno 
darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  iniqmtfman 
hide  themselves.  (Job  xxxiv.  21.)  He  understandeth  our  though  (^^ 
off:  —  JVoTM  thereaWordinourtongue,butheknawethit(&«w» 
(Psal.  cxxxix.  2.  4.)  He  searcheth  M  hearts,  and  understan^A  all 
the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts.  (1  Chron.  xxvtii.  9.)  He  imij 
knoweih  the  hearU  of  all  the  ddldren  of  men.  (1  Kings  Tiii.  39.)  His 
UDderstandine  is  infinite  ;  He  sees  at  once  things  past,  present,  aiKi 
to  come,  deoMrif^  the  end  from  the  banning,  and  from  antient  times 
the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.  (isa.  xtvi.  10.)  And  in  this  die  tni? 
God  is  distinguished  from  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  that  he  is 
able  to  show  the  things  that  are  to  come  herecfier,  and  to  show  vkt 
shall  happen.  (xH.  22,  23.  xliv.  7.)  He  is  m^lUy  in  strengA  and 
wisdom :  (Job  xxxvi.  6.)  Wonderful  in  counsel  e^xcellent  in  worlasg' 
<Isa.  xxviii.  29.)  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  cnMneu.  (Job  f. 
13.)  Be  tumeth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  knoaledp 
foolish.  (Isa.  xliv.  25.)  For  there  is  no  wisdom,  nor  understandlsfy 
nor  counsel  against  the  Lord.     (Prov.  xxi.  30.)    He  can  do  em 
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thing.  (Job  xlti.  %) ;  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  him.  (Jer.  xxxiit 
17.^  In  his  hand  there  is  power  and  mMu^  so  thai  wme  is  able  to 
tmihstand  him.  {2  Chron.  xx.  6.\  JTie  Ibord  is  r^hUous  in  ali  his 
waysj  and  holy  in  all  his  works,  (Psal.  cxlv.  17.)  There  is  none  holy 
(U  (fte  Lord,  \\  Sam.  ii.  2.)  Ood  will  not  do  wickedly^  neither  vriu 
the  Almighty  pervert  judgment.  .(Job  xxxiv.  12.)  He  is  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behoiaevUj  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.  (Hab.  i.  13.)  He  is 
called  the  Ood  of  truth  (Isa.  Ixv.  16.)  His  counsels  of  old  arefaith^ 
fulness  and  truth  (xxv.  1.)  He  wiU  ever  be  mindful  ef  his  covenant; 
—  the  works  of  his  hands  are  verity  and  judgment.  (Psal.  cxi.  5.  7.) 
7%e  Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion  ;  slow  to  anger j  and  of 
mat  mercy.  He  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  ml 
m  works.  —  He  openeth  his  handy  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every 
Hving  thing,  (cxlv.  8,  &c.^  He  is  a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a 
pdge  of  the  widows  (Ixviii.  5.) ;  and  ddivereth  the  poor  and  needy 
from  htm  that  spoileth  him.  (xxxv.  10.)  Like  as  a  father  piiieth  hu 
cMMren,  so  the  Lord  pitietk  them  that  fear  him.  {an.  13.)  The  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their 
prayers,  (xxxiv.  15.)  He  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  Atm, 
to  dl  that  caU  upon  him  in  truth.  He  wQl  fulfil  the  desire  of  them 
that  fear  him  ;  he  will  also  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them.  (cxhr. 
18,  19.)  He  is  good,  and  ready  to  forgive,  flxxxvi.  5.)  Jf  the 
^sidced  forsake  his  way,  and  return  unto  the  Lora,  he  will  have  mercu 
upon  him,  and  wSU  atmndantlv  pardon.  (Isa.  hr.  7.)  He  retaineth 
not  his  an^er  forever,  because  he  dieliffkteth  in  mercy.  (Mic.  vii.  18.) 
But  thougri  he  is  slow  to  anger,  he  wUl  not  acquit  the  wtekedi  (Nah.  i. 
3.)  To  him  belongeth  vengeance  (Psal.  xciv.  1.) ;  and  he  will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  (Prov.  xxiv.  12.)  Righteous  is 
the  Lord,  and  upright  are  his  judgments.  (Psal.  cxix.  137.)  Tltere  is 
no  iniauity  with  the  Lord  our  Ood,  nor  respect  of  persons,  nor  taking 
ofg^.  h  Chron:  xix.  7.)  Lastly,  though  great  is  the  Lord,  OM 
greatly  to  be  praised,  yet  his  greatness  is  unsearehMe.  (Psal.  cxlv.  3.) 
Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  (says  Job,)  but  how  little  aportionu 
heard  of  himJ  But  the  thunder  of  his  pofwer  teAo  can  understandf 
(Job  xxvi.  14.)  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  (saith  God 
himself),  so  are  my  waye  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts.  (Isa.  Iv.  9.) 

Were  every  passage  relating  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  to  be  cited,  it  would  be  requimte  to  extract  a  very  cooside- 
^ble  portion  of  the  Old  Testament :  but  the  preceding  wUl  suffice  to 
evmce  die  sublimiQr  and  excellence  of  its  doctrine  concerning  these 
topics. 

n.  Equally  excellent  and  explicit  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  relative  to  our  duty  towards  God ;  which  is  there  set 
forth  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  idea  given  of  his  perfections,  and 
^th  a  solemnity  becoming  its  importance.  Hear,  O  brad,  says  the 
fflustrious  Ifegislator  of  the  Hebrews,  The  Lord  our  Chd  is  one  I^' 
And  thou  shah  hve  the  Lord  thy  Chd  with  all  thine  heart,  a»^f^ 
«H  thyioul,  and  tcith  all  thy  might.  (Deut.  vi-  4,  6.)  Takegoodhesd 
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unto  yoursdves^  says  Joshua,  that  ye  lave  the  Lord  your  God:  (Josfa. 
xxiii.  11.)  O  lone  the  Lord^  aU  ye  hu  Sainti^  says  the  psalmist 
(Psal.  xxi.  23.)  The  fear  of  God  is  as  strictly  required;  and 
such  a  fear  as  would  induce  them  to  keep  God's  conunandments  :— 
T%ou^  thaUfear  thy  God,  and  serve  Atm,  sa^s  Moses.  (Deut.  vi.  13.) 
Fear  Oodj  says  the  preacher,  and  keep  hs  conmandments  ;  for  tUr 
is  the  wheie  of  man.  (Elccles.  xii.  13.1  Ahraham,  Isaac,  and  the  el- 
ders are  represented  bs  fearing  God  (Gen.  xxii.  12.  xxxi.  4S.  xli. 
18.)  ;  beUeving  in  Ami,  trusting  in  his  promises,  and  obeying  Utvmee. 
(xv.  6.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  5.)  Solomon  exhorts  men  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
with  aU  their  heart.  (Ph>v.  iii.  5.)  Blessed  is  the  many  says  the  jpro- 
I^et,  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord^  and  lohose,  hope  the  Lord  it.  (Jer. 
xvii.  7.)  The  psabnist  on  every  occasion  expresses  his  firm  tnist  io 
God,  and  faith  in  his  promises :  —  In  Chdy  says  he,  /  have  jnU  mf 
trust;  I  will  not  fear  what  flesh  can  do  unto  me.  (PsaL  hri.  4.) — 
And  again,  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  Crod  i  for  my  exptcta^ 
is  from  km.  He  only  is  my  rock  arut  my  salvation :  neisnudt' 
fence,  fshaU  not  be  moved.  In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  ghrj; 
therock  of  my  strengthand  myrefvge  isin  God.  Trust  in  UmstaU 
times,  pe  people,  (teii.  5,  kc.)  Obedience  to  aU  God's  command- 
ments IS  strongly  insisted  on  throughout  the  Old  Testament;  and, 
(what  seems  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  law,)  all  moral  duties  are  enforced 
on  this  principle,  I  am  the  Lord  your  Crod.  (Lev.  xix.  3,  fcc.)  — 
We  have  in  Job  the  matest  example  of  patience  and  resignatioo  to 
God's  will.  —  7%£  Lord  gene,  says  he,  and  the  Lord  kuh  taken 
awau;  blessedbe  the  name  rf  the  Loxd.  (Job  i.  21.)  — And  agam, 
Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shaU  tee  not  rsmt 
evil9  (ii.  10.)  —  And  Solomon  teaches  the  same  good  lesson,  iAfy 
Son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord;  neither  be  weary  iif  Atf 
correction.  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correeteth,  even  as  afatker 
the  son  in  whom  he  ddighieth.  (Prov.  iii.  11,  12.)  The  Israefites 
were  re<]|uired  to  walk  humbly  urtih  their  God ;  and  are  taugfat  that 
the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  (Mic.  vi.  8.)  and  dial  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart  God  wUl  not  despise.  (Psal.  h.  17.)— not 
merely  an  external  service,  but  the  internal  worship  of  a  pure  heart 
was  required  of  them.  Offer  unto  God  not  sacrifice  but  thfirnhgimg, 
and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High.  (1.  14.)  The  sacrifice  af  w 
wickedisanabominationunto  the  Lord;  but  the  wrayer  of  the  vpright 
is  his  delight.  (Prov.  xv.  8.)  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  ^ory  due  unto 
his  name :  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  (Psal.  xxa.  3.) 
We  have  already  seen  how  strictly  all  idolatry  was  prohibited  by  the 
Mosaical  law ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  all  the  prophets. 
The  one  God  was  the  sole  and  constant  object  of  their  worship;  to 
him  they  gave  all  honour,  glory,  and  praise ;  to  bun  alone  they  dh- 
ed  their  prayers ;  and  to  bun  they  returned  thanks  as  the  giver  of  all 
good  things ;  and  him  they  worsmpped,  not  under  die  vain  repr^en- 
tation  of  an  image  or  idol,  but  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  spirituai 
nature,  and  transcendant  mwsty.  To  the  one  God  akme,  Abrahain, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses,  Samuel»  and  the  profdiets^  aSsred  tfaeff 
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prayers ;  and  he  heard  them.  The  whole  book  of  Psalms  consisU 
of  prayers,  and  praises,  offered  to  the  one  true  (Sod.  IwtU  call  upon 
Gody  says  David,  and  the  Lord  $haU  save  me,  fPsal.  Iv.  16.)  —  And 
again,  O  ikou  thai  hearest  prayer ^  unto  thee  shau  aU  flesh  come.  (Ixv. 
2.)  The  whole  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  was  directed  to 
the  one  God.  At  the  dedicatbn  of  the  temple,  Solmnon  offered  up 
a  sc^mn  prayer  to  Jehovah  the  Crod  of  Israel,  to  whom  there  was  no 
Godlike  tn  heaven  above,  or  in  earth  beneath.  Him  he  besought  to 
haverespect  unto  the  prayers  and  supplications  which  should  be  there 
offered,  and  to  hear  %n  heaven  his  dwelling  place.  (1  Kings  viii.  22.^ 
And  Chd  iwpeared  to  him,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  heard  hu 
prai/er,  and  that  his  eyes  should  be  open  and  his  ears  attent  unto  the 
prayer  that  should  be  made  in  that  place.  (2  Chron.  vii.  12,  S^c.) 

III.  The  belief  of  a  future  state  which  we  have  already  seen  was 
held  by  the  patriarchs,^  (though  not  explicitly  taught  by  Moses, 
whose  writmgs  pre-suppose  it  as  a  generally  adopted  article  of  reli- 
gion,) was  transmitted  from  them  to  the  Israelites,,  and  appears  in 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
promise  of  temporal  blessii^s  being  principally,  if  not  entirely,  annex- 
ed to  the  laws  of  Moses,  Bishop  Warburton  attempted  to  deduce  an 
argument  in  support  of  his  divine  mission.^  It  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  this  argument :  but  we  may  observe  in 
the  first  place,  ^^that  the  omission  of  a  future  state  as  a  sanction  to  the 
laws  of  Moses,  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Old  Testament  shows  that  he  himself  believed  a  future  state^ 
and  contains  a  gradual  developement  of  it.  These  two  propositions, 
the  former  of  which  is  in  unison  with  the  opinion  of  Warburton,  the 
latter  at  variance  with  him,  appear  to  be  very  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  luminous  reasoning  of  Dr.  Graves.^  Instead  of  employing  the 
omission  of  the  doctrine  as  a  medium,  by  which  to  prove  that  a  divine 
interposition  was  necessary  for  the  erection  and  mamtenance  of  Juda- 
ism, he  first  shows  the  reality  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  then  that 
the  omission  in  question,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  system,  does,  in  fact,  necessarily  result  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  die  dispensation,  and  from  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  given.  —  The  polytheistic  principle  of  tutelary 
deities  maintained  that  their  wor^ip  was  attended  with  a  national 
prosperiQr.  The  futility  of  this  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  display 
by  open  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  his  own  omnipotence. 
The  moral  government  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  exhibited  on  the  earth 
by  the  theocracy  which  he  established.^    Its  very  nature  required 

1  Soe  p.  383.  supra. 

9  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  hjrpothesis: — The  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  society,  under  the  ordinary jtaveTiunaent  of 
providence  :  all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  of  the  matter.  The  Mosaic  in- 
•titotion  was  without  this  support,  and  yet  did  not  want  it.  What  follows,  but  that 
the  Jewish  affairs  were  administered  bv  an  extraordinary  providence,  distributing 
rewards  and  pimishments  with  an  cijual  hand,  and,  conseauenUy  that  the  hissk^ 
OF  Moses  was  divuik.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  oi  Moses,  book  vi.  sect.  o. 
<Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  106.  et  seq.  8vo.  edit.)  ^.   . 

3  On  the  Pentateuch,  p.  3.  lect.  3, 4.  *  Div.  Uif.  b.  ▼•  wc»-  «• 
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ttraporal  sanctiops,  and  their  immediate  enforcanent ;  its  clgect 
could  not  be  attained  by  waiting  till  tHe  invisible  realities  of  a  fo* 
ture  state  should  be  unveiled.  The  previous  exfaibitira  ci  such  a 
moral  government  was  the  best  preparatioo  for  the  M  revelaticD  of 
man's  future  destiny,  and  of  the  means  provided  for  his  welfare  in  it, 
by  a  merciful  and  redeeming  God.  ^  life  and  immorta%  were  tfaos 
to  be  fully  brought  to  light  by  the  Go^l.'  As  yet  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind were  unprepared  for  it,  and  were  better  fitted  to  cQm]»diendf 
and  be  influenced  by,  sensible  manifestatioDS  of  the  divine  judgments, 
than  by  the  remoter  doctrine  of  a  foture  state  of  retribution. 

"The  Old  Testament,  however,  and  even  the  writings  of  Moses, 
contained  intelligible  intimations  of  immortality.  The  four  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  were  principally  occupied  in  the  detail  of 
the  legal  regulations,  and  the  sanctions  necessary  to  enforce  them : 
yet  even  from  them  Jesus  Christ  deduced  an  a^ument  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  Sadducees.^  And  in  the  book  of  Genesb  are  sevefal 
occurrences,  which  must  have  led  the  pious  Jews  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  existence,  even  had  they  possessed  no  remains  of  patriudul 
tradition.  The  account  of  the  «tate  of  man  before  the  lali,  of  the 
penalty  first  annexed  to  his  transgressioo,  and  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  our  first  parents,  considered  in  connection  with  the 
promise  of  a  deliverance,  would  necessarily  suggest  such  a  doctriae. 
Could  the  believing  Jews  conclude  that  death  would  have  icdlowed 
the  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  unless  be  was  transkted  to  some 
better  state  of  existence  and  felicity?  How  also  did  God  show  he 
approbation  of  Enoch's  piety,  unless  he  took  him  to  himself,  and  to 
immortality  and  bliss? — Doubtless  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  not  the  first  who  discovered  that  '  the  fathers  did  oot 
look  for  transitory  promises;'  that  'diey  sought  a  better  coiffitiy» 
even  a  heavenly ;'  and  that  *  God  hath  prepared  for  them  aciij;^ 
and  that  Moses  himself  rejected  the  '  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season,'  because  '  he  had  respect  to  tlie  recompence  al  the 
reward.' — This  important  and  consols^ry  truth  of  a  future  state  of 
being  was,  in  process  of  time,  displayed  to  the  Jews  more  and  more 
dearly.— -The  book  of  Job  is  very  explicit  upon  the  subject.  The 
royal  psalmist  has  spoken  of  it  with  great  confidence  ^  and  SdomoO} 
besides  several  passages  in  his  proverbs,^  which  seem  to  allude  to  iif 
is  supposed  to  have  written  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  concedes 
with  a  clear  declaration  of  it,  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  and 
enforcing  it.^  The  translation  of  Eliiah,^  and  the  restoration  to  life 
of  three  several  persons  by  him  and  his  succcssot,^  must  have  gi^eo 
demonstration  ot  the  probability  of  the  same  doctrine ;  which  also 
Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  e^iecially  Daniel,  very  freqoentij 

1  MaU.  xxii.  32.    Mark  zii.  96,  27.    Luke  xz.  37,  38. 
a  8m  Pnlnu  zzi.  zzzvi.  zHz.  izziii.  enziz.    Alao  Bp.  Home  <to  Padniz^i 
zrii.  and  zHz. 

3  PioT.  T.  31^33.  ziv.  32. 

4  Eccl.  iii.  16, 17.  and  ▼iii.  11. 13. 

5  2  Kin^s  U.  11. 

6  1  Kings  zvii.    2  KiDga  iv.  and  ziii.  21. 
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ioculcate,  and  even  pre-suppose  as  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  popular 
belief.''* 

IV.  The  expectation  of  a  redeemer,  which  was  cbarisbed  by  the 
patriarchs,  was  also  kept  up  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  by  pre- 
dictions, both  by  the  Hebrew  legislator  and  by  the  prophets  who 
succeeded  him,  until  the  fubess  of  time  came,  when  the  Messiah 
was  manifested.  But  as  tliis  topic  (which  is  introduced  here  only 
to  show  (be  connection  between  the  patriarchal  religion  and  that  oi 
the  Jews)  has  already  been  noticed  as  an  accomplishment  of  prophe* 
cyf  we  proceed  to  remark, 

V.  That  the  morality  of  the  Jewish  code  exhibits  a  perfection  and 
beauty,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religbus  doctrines  and  duties. 
We  owe  to  it  the  decabgue,  a  repository  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  so 
pure  and  comprehensive  as  to  be  absdutely  without  parallel :  and 
(hese  commandments  are  not  the  impotent  recommendations  of  man,  or 
tbe  uncertain  deductions  of  human  reason,  but  die  dictates  of  the  God 
of  purity,  flowing  fi-om  liis  immediate  legislation,  and  promulgated 
with  awful  solemnity.  The  sanctions  also  of  the  remaining  enact- 
ments of  tlie  law  are  such  as  morality  possessed  in  no  other  nation. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  excellent  and  amiable  virtue  of 
humility,  a  virtue  little  practised,  and  scarcely  ever  taught  by  the 
philosophers,  is  recommended  and  taught  m  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  in  llie  new.  Moses  admonishes  the  children  of  Israel  to 
beware  hst  their  heart  be  lifted  up^  and  they  forget'  the  Lord  their 
God^  and  ascribe  their  wealth  and  prosperity  to  their  oum  power  and 
mght.  (Deut.  viii.  14,  &lc.)  Ana  the  prophet  Micah  teaches  them, 
that  to  walk  humbly  mth  their  God^  was  one  of  the  principal  things 
which  the  Lord  required  of  them.  (Mic.  vi.  8.)  We  are  assured  by 
Isaiah  that  Ood  dwells  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humbfe 
tpirit.  (Isa.  Ivii.  15.)  And  Solomon  declares,  that  j^de  goeth  be-^ 
fore  destruction^  and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall;  that  better  it  is 
to  he  of  an  humble  spirit  wixk  the  lowly ^  than  to  divide  the  spoil  with 
tie  proud;  and  agam— JSrery  one  that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an 
dfomination  to  the  Lord,  (Prov.  xvi.  5,  8zc.)  The  kindred  virtue 
of  meekness  is  also  a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  psahnist 
assures  us,  that  CU>d  wHl  guide  the  meek  in  judgment  j  and  teach  them 
hit  way,  (Psal.  xxv.  9.)  And  Solomon  teaches  us,  that  he  thai  is 
dots  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit^ 
ihan  he  thai  taketh  a  city,  (Prov.  xvi.  32.)  It  is  not  necessary  to 
adduce  the  many  exhortations  to  diligence,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Tcstameilt.  Every  one  knows  that  beautiful 
passage  in  the  book  of  Proverbs i-^Oo  to  the  ant^  thou  sluggard^ 
consider  her  ways  and  be  .mse,  which^  having  no  guide,  overseer^  or 
f^ry  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summery  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest,  (vi.  6,  &c.) 

1  lit.  xiv.  19.  Md  xzTi.  19L-81.  Home  ziii.  14.  AmM  iv.  13, 13.  Dan.  viii.  0 
—14.  »i.  I — 3.  Frtiiki*t  Norrisiaa  Prue  Esmj  on  the  U«e  and  Necewity  o*"  *«- 
rejauon,  pp.  72—75, 

'  Bee  pp.  342. «  geq,  mpr€,  and  the  Appenduc,  No.  IV.  infra, 
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2.  further,  lewdness  and  debauchery  irere  not  ooly  commooty 
practised  and  allowed  among  the  headien  natxHis;  but  shameless 
prosthudons  and  the  most  abominable  impurities  were  introdiiced 
bto  their  temples,  and  made  a  part  of  their  religion.  But  aD  un- 
cleaaness,  and  unnatural  lusts,  were  strictly  forbidden  in  the  kw  of 
Moses.  It  is  said  that  because  of  these  abominationsy  the  Lori  out 
out  the  Canaanites  before  them;  and  that  whosoever  should  emmt 

Sof  these  abominations  should  be  cut  off  from  among  their  petmle. 
children  ofhrady  therefore,  were  required  not  to  defle  tkat- 
selves  therein  (Lev.  xviti.  &t  xx.),  but  to  be  holy,  because  the  Lord 
their  God  was  holy,  (xix.  2.)  The  law  ordains,  that  there  shoM  he 
no  whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of  the  sons  of 
brad}  (Deut.  xxiii.  17.)  And  in  general,  all  proslhutioQ  is  for- 
bidden : — Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  says  the  law,  to  cause  her 
to  be  a  whore,  lest  the  land  fall  to  whoredom,  and  the  land  beeme 
full  of  wickedness,  (Lev.  xix.  29.)  And  these  were  some  of  the 
crimes  which  provoked  God  to  visit  the  Jews,  and  destroy  their 
city  and  temple: — They  committed  adultery,  and  assembled  ihem- 
selves  by  troops  in  the  harlots^  houses.  (Jer.  v.  7,  &c.)  Frwpiently 
and  eamesdy  does  Solomon  call  upon  young  men  to  beware  of  the 
arts  of  strange  women.  Rejoice,  says  he,  with  the  wife  of  thy  fouA, 
and  embrace  not  the  botom  of  a  stranger.  For  the  ways  of  man  m 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  hepondereth  all  his  goings.  (Pror. 
V.  18,  &c.) 

3.  The  same  wise  man  caudons  men  as  earnestly  against  gluttoDj 
and  drunkenness  : — Be  not,  says  he,  amongst  unne-bMers,  amongst 
riotous  eaters  of  flesh.  For  the  glutton  and  the  drunkard  AaB  ame 
to  poverty,  (xxiii.  20,  21.)  And  Isaiah  pronounces  a  tvoe  unto  ihem 
that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink, 
Aat  continue  untU  night,  till  wine  inflame  them.  (Isa.  v.  iQ  Aod 
it  is  enacted  by  the  law,  that,  if  a  son  be  accused  by  his  pereots  as 
stubborn,  and  rebellious,  a  glutton,  and  a  drunkard,  he  shatt  be  stoned 
to  death.  (Deut.  xxi.  20,  21.)  All  covetous  desires  are  also  pro- 
hibited. The  tenth  conmiandment  forbad  the  braelites  to  cwtt  any 
of  their  neighbours^  goods.  (Exod.  xx.  17.)  They  were  admonish- 
ed not  to  be  greedy  of  gain  (Prov.  xv.  27.),  or  labour  to  be  riA 
(xxiii.  4.) ;  and  are  taught  to  ask  of  God,  that  he  would  give  thm 
neither  poverty  nor  ridies,  but  foed  them  with  food  convenient  fifr 
them.  (xxx.  8.)  Our  duty  to  our  neighbour  is  also  clearly  and  folly 
set  fordi  in  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigib<^ 
as  thyself  (Lev.  xix.  18.),  was  a  precept  of  the  law,  that  m  one  word 
comprehends  every  duty  which  we  owe  one  to  another. 

4.  All  die  relative  dudes  of  life  are  dierem  most  plainly  taught. 
We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  woman  was  taken  out  ofma^ 

1  The  words  in  the  original  arc  ,w\p-  md  y^-  nhich  ngnify  penoni cobj 
iecrated  to  these  lewd  purpoees,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  tiieir  t«ni^»"^ 
whose  hire  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  their  fihhy  eods.  And  aecordiBlly  n 
follows  in  the  next  verse,  Thm  skak  iwt  bring  tkelkh-e  rf  a  whore,  or  tkeff^Jl 
A  dog  (a  fit  appellation  for  these  catamites)  into  the  house  of  the  tiri  tkoGeiJ*^ 
any  vmd  ;  for  even  b<Ah  these  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  fly  God. 
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and  ihertfore  shaU  a  man  leave  his  father j  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
deave  unto  his  wife  ;  and  they  shall  be  onejlesh.  (Gen.  ii.  23,  24.) 
Adakeiy  was  jforbidden  by  the  seventh  commandment  (Exod.  xx. 
14.) ;  and  was  by  the  Mosaical  law  punishable  with  death.  (Lev.  xx. 
10.)  The  fifth  commandment  required  them  to  honour  their  father, 
and  <ietr  mother ,  that  their  days  may  he  long  upon  the  land  which  the 
lard  their  God  gave  them.  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  And,  if  a  man  had  a 
stMamand  rAmious  son,  who  would  not  obey  the  voice  ofhisfather^ 
or  mother,  and  when  thev  had  chastened  him,  would  not  hmrken  unto 
them,  the^  m^ht  bring  km  unto  the  elders  of  the  dty;  and  aU  the 
tnai  ofhts  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die :  so,  says  Moses, 
ihalt  thou  put  away  evUfrom  among  you,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  and 
fear.  TDeut.  xxi.  18,  he.)  Afld  the  same  law  pronounces  a  curse 
OD  aO  disobedient  children, —  Cursed  be  fie  that  setteth  light  by  his 
father  or  his  mother,  (xxym.  16.)  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  use 
their  servants  ill,  —  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with  rigour,  saith  the 
hw ;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God,  (Lev.  xxr.  43.)  Again,  —  Thou  shalt 
not  oppress  an  hired  servant,  that  is  poor  and  nee£f,  whether  he  be  of 
iky  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers,  that  are  in  thy  land  untkin  thy  gates. 
At  his  day  thou  shalt  give  htm  his  hire,  neither  shaU  the  sun  go  down 
ttpofi  it;  for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it;  lest  he  cry 
(gainst  mee  nnto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  QDeut*  xxiv. 
14,  be.)  And  to  the  same  purpose  speaks  Jcb,  ^-^^i  did  despise 
the  cause  of  my  man-servant,  or  of  my  maidservant,  when  they  con^ 
tended  with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do  when  Crod  riseth  up  ?  Andwhen 
hevisiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him9  Did  not  he  that  mademein  the 
ywrnh  make  kirn  9  And  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb  ?  (Job 
xxxi.  13,  8ec-) 

5.  Every  duty  of  justice  was  indee4  strictly  required  by  the  law 
of  Moses.  Murder  was  forbidden  by  the  sixth  commandment, 
adultery  by  the  seventh,  and  theft  by  the  eighth.  Whoso  sheddeih 
man^s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  (Gen.  ix.  6.),  was  th# 
first  commandment  given  to  Noah  after  the  flood.  And  the  same 
sentence  was  denounced  against  murder  by  the  Mosaical  law.  All 
kinds  of  violence,  oppression,  or  fraud,  were  also  forbidden.  (Exod. 
xxi.  12.  Numb.  xxxv.  Deut.  xix.) —  TTiat  which  is  altogether  just 
ihalt  ihoufoUow,  that  thou  mayest  live,  says  the  law.  (Deut  xvi.  20.) 
Fe  shall  not  oppress  one  another  ;  but  thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  Ay 
God.  (Lev.  XXV.  17.)  Thou  shaU  not  d^raud  thy  neighbour,  neither 
fob  him.  (xix.  13.)  Ye  shall  not  steal,  nether  dealfabdy,  neither  lie 
one  to  another,  (xix.  11.)  Ye  shaU  do  no  unrighteousness  injudg" 
fnent,  in  mete-yard,  in  weight,  or  in  measure.  Just  balances,  Just 
Ufe^hts,  a  just  ephah,  and  o,just  Un  shaU  ye  have:  lam  the  Lord 
your  Cfod.  (xix.  35,  &c.)  The  same  commandment  is  repeated  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  it  is  added,  that  aU  that  do  such  things, 
^nd  all  that  do  unrignteously,  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord. 
(Deut  XXV.  13,  &c.)  And  Uierefore  our  Saviour,  when  he  says  to 
his  disciples, —  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
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ye  even  so  to  themy  —  adds — for  this  is  the  lam  and  the  frofkett. 
(Matt  vit.  12.) 

6.  Not  only  all  injustice,  but  all  hatred  and  malice  was  Ibriiiddeo. 
Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  tUne  heart ;  thou  shdt  not  avenge^ 
nor  bear  any  trudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people  ;  hut  iksu  tbdt 
lo9e  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (I^r.  xix.  17,  18.)  If^uy  saw  thar 
broihtr's  ox  or  sheep  go  astray ,  thev  were  to  bring  them  again  to  hm, 
Vthey  saw  his  ass  or  his  ox  fall  down  by  the  way^  they  were  to  kip 
him  to  lyi  them  up  again,  ^Deut.  xxii.  1,  &c.)  If  their  brother  wss 
waxen  poor,  andfidun  in  aecayy  they  ufere  camsnanded  to  rdieee  Vm^ 

e  though  he  be  a  stranger^  or  sojourner^  and  to  take  no  ustaj  of 
or  increase.  (Lev.  xxv.  35,  36.)  If  they  at  sM  took  thetrwagh- 
bourns  raiment  to  pledge^  they  were  to  deliver  ii  to  him  by  that  the  tw 
goeth  down,  (Exod.  xxii.  26.)  To  the  same  purpose  we  read  (Don. 
XV.)  Jff'there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren,  tloi 
^it  not  harden  thy  hmrt^  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  toy  poor  broiktr; 
but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  Aim,  and  shaU  surdy  lend 
him  stMcient  for  his  need,  (Deut.  xv.  7,  8.)  They  were  remnred, 
when  they  reaped  the  harvest  of  their  kmdj  nor  to  make  dean  riiiancf 
of  the  comers  ef  their  fieU,  nor  to  gather  emu  ^eaning  of  theur  hr- 
vest ;  but  to  leave  them  unto  the  poor,  and  to  me  stranger.  (Lev.  xxiii* 
22.)  The  like  they  were  to  do  m  their  olive^yard  and  vineyard : 
they  Ufere  not  to  go  over  them  againj  but  leave  the  gleanings  for  tki 
stranger,  the  faAerless,  and  the  widow,  remembering  that  they  them- 
sdves  were  bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  (DeuL  xxiv.  20,  be.)  Nor 
were  these  kind  offices  to  be  performed  only  to  their  breducn  oc 
friends,  ^they  met  their  enemy^s  ox  or  ass  going  astray,  ibej  ^ 
required  to  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  Iff^wey  saw  the  ass  of  km 
that  histed  Aem  T^ng  under  his  burden,  thiy  were  surely  to  hdp  uith 
him.  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.)  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  SoIoidoq.— 
l^Mneenemy  be  hun^,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  tkintf* 
give  him  water  to  drvnk,  (Pfov.  xxv.  21.)  The  same  cooptssion 
was  to  be  sliown  to  strangers  as  well  as  Israelites.  —  If  a  ttrenpTt 
ssjs  the  law,  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  ttxsis^' 
tkt  Ae  stnmger  that  dweUeth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  oae  torn 
asnongst  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself ;  for  ye  werestrmgtn 
in  the  land^ Egypt :  lam  the  Lord  your  God.  (Lev.  xix.  33, 34.) 
Again,  Godloveth  the  stranger,  ii^  gifnng  him  food  and  reineft' 
Love  ye  tiiet^ore  the  stranger  ;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  Ae  lasdij^ 
Egypt.  (Deut.  x.  18,  19.)  Nay,  they  were  to  extend  their  mercv 
even  to  the  brute  beasts.  —  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox,wienk 
treadeth  out  the  com.  (xxv.  4.)  fFhen  a  buUodt,  or  a  Aetfy  ^^  i 
goat  is  brought  forth,  then  it  shall  be  seven  daus  under  tk  i^ 
Whether  it  be  cow,  or  ewe,  ye  shaU  notkiUit  andheryosM  fed  «  | 
one  day.  (Lev.  xxii.  27,  28.)  If  a  bird's  nest  chemee  to  oe  Huff  I 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young.  (D^oL  xxii*  ^] 
T%m  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother^s  milk.  (I^uod.  xxiS.  jgjl  I 
1  Thii  was  forbidden,  nut  only  %b  it  waa  ui  idolatrooi  cvloai  pnctM  9»H 
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Such  is  a  conciae  view  of  the  puritjr  and  extent  of  the  moral  law, 
delivered  by  Moses.  How  admirably  are  such  language  and  such 
sentiments  as  these  suited  to  the  sacred  original  whence  they  flow ! 
How  strondy  do  they  attest  the  Divine  benevolence  which  dictated 
the  Jewish  law,  which  ahme  could  enforce  such  precepts  by  adequate 
sanctions,  and  impress  such  sentiments  upon  the  human  heart  with 
practical  conviction.  If  the  intermixture  of  such  sentiments  and 
precepts  with  the  civil  code,  and  the  union  of  political  regulations 
with  moral  mstructions  and  religious  observances,  is  unparalleled  in 
any  other  country,  and  by  any  other  lawgiver,  —  does  not  this  cir- 
cumstance  affi)rd  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  divine  original 
of  the  Mosaic  code  f 

VI.  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  its  general  provisions,  compre- 
hended a  complete  fiirm  of  government,  both  civil  and  religious  j  and 
in  both  these  respects  it  was  purdy  a  theocracy.  Its  civil  enactmenta 
were  adapted  to  peculiar  cases  and  circumstances;   but  they  en- 

Ced,  as  we  have  seen,  the  duties  of  social  life  in  all  its  several  re-« 
ms ;  and  they  appointed  civil  rulers  to  carry  these  laws  into  effect. 
Hie  religious  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  disp^sadon  contained  certain 
doctrines,  promises,  threatenings,  and  predictions,  which  were  the 
authoritative  rule  of  faith  to  the  Jews;  these  enactments  also  pre- 
scribed a  great  multitude  of  ceremonial  and  judicial  inatitutioQS» 
which,  however  indiflfa^ent  in  themselves,  were  obligatory  on  the  Jews 
by  the  commanding  authoriqr  of  God.^  The  precise  use  of  all  these 
institutions  we  cannot,  at  tms  distance  (tf  time,  fuOy  ascertain.  But 
some  of  them  were  manifesdy  established  in  opposition  to  the  rites  of 
the  Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  with  a  view  to 
preserve  them  from  the  infections  of  their  idolatries.  Others  of  their 
rites  were  instituted  as  memorials  of  the  signal  and  extraordinary  acts 
of  IKvHie  Providence  towards  them,  especially  those  by  which  their 
law  had  been  confirmed  and  established*  And  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  the  vengeance  executed  by  them  on  idolatrous  nations, 
the  wondenul  works  of  God  wrought  among  them,  and  the  exceK 
lency  oi  their  laws  and  constitutions,  could  not  but  awaken  the  atten- 
tioii  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  hold  forth  ahght  to  the  heathen  world 
throughout  which  they  were  dispersed. 

Infinite  vrisdom,  however,  had  a  still  fiirther  design  m  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  It  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  per- 
fect dispensation  which  was  to  succeed  it  Its  ntes  and  ceremonies 
prefigure  and  set  forth  the  coming  of  our  LardJesui  Christy  who  was 
tht  emil  of  ike  Law  (Rom.  x.  4.),  and  who  is  pointed  out  and  refer- 
red to  thorough  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Tkt  law  tons  their 
sekoolmoiter  to  bring  them  umto  Christ.  (Gal.  iii.  24.)  And  thouafi 
the  elements  which  it  taught  were  weak  and  poor,  in  respect  of  the 
more  complete  system  which  was  afterwards  to  take  phce,  yet  they 

tlM  keathen,  but  u  it  cwried  with  it  the  appeuaaee  of  barbarity.    Vid«  PbiL  Jwd. 

mft  4iXay6MrMf .    Joseph,  contra  Apion,  1.  u.  ^  22,  Ac.  »  i  «n 

t  See  a  Ibll  account  of  the  religioue  and  civil  polity  of  the  Jewe,  wifV^  vol.  111. 
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wete  exceUent  in  tbeir-  kind,  and  wisely  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
those  times. 

The  law,  tbou^  not  absolutely  perfect,  had  a  perfedioii  suitable 
ID  its  kind  and  design :  it  was  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  given,  and  admirably  cakulated  to  keep  them  a  peo- 
jrie  distinct  torn  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  prevent  their  being  involved 
m  the  id<^atries  common  among  other  nations.  And  it  was  at  the 
same  time  ordained  to  presignify  good  things  to  come,  and  to  bear  a 
strong  attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  were 
surely  good  ends,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  and  good  God.  If  God 
then  chose  Israel  for  his  peculiar  people,  it  was  because  aH  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  immeised  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  Nor  did 
he  thereby  cease  to  be  the  God  of  the  Gentiles^  He  l^  not  kimse^ 
fffkhaut  vntneu  amongst  them ;  he  did  them  food^  and  gave  tkM 
rain  from  heaven^  andfnti^  teoMont.  (Acts  xiv.  7.)  And  ka  eter- 
nal BOUfer  and  godhead  (Rom.  i.  19,  20.)  was  manifested  to  tbeoi 
by  thewiarics  of  his  creation.  He  wbs  also  at  all  times  ready  to  re- 
ceive those  who  turned  from  their  idolatries,  and  became  proselytes 
to  the  title  rel^ion.  Aiyl  he  had  prepared  hie  ton  a  ransom  fir  oS, 
to  be  testified  m  due  time.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  The  Jews  m^  indeed 
take  occasion  from  hence  to  value  themselves,  and  despise  others: 
but  their  law  gave  them  no  encouragement  at  pretmce  so  to  do; 
but  quite  the  contrary.  And  with  r^ard  to  their  ceremoohJ  Law^ 
they  were  all  along  taught,  both  by  Moses  and  their  Prophets,  that 
true  religion  did  not  consist  in  such  external  observances.  Ciraanr 
eise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart  (Deut.  x.  16.)  — said  Moses  to  them. 
And  again, —  The  hard  thy  God  will  drcmndse  thine  heart,  and  At 
heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love^  the  Lord  thy  Ood  inth  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.  (xxx.  6.)  Tlie  like  dodiioe 
taught  Samuel : — Hath  the  Ijord  as  great  ddight  in  bumt-^^arisgt, 
and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voiot  of  the  Lordf  Behold,  toskfis 
better  than  sacrifiee,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.  (1  Sam*  xv* 
32.)  TKour desirest  not  sacrifice,  says  David,  else  would Igiseit: 
TAotf  ddigktest  not  in  burnt-offering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a 
brokenrpirit :  Abtoken  and  contrite  neart,0  God,  thou  wHt  not  dajfise. 
(Psal.  h.  16,  17.)—-  To  do  justice  and  Judgment,  says  Sobmon,  is 
more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice.  (Prov.  xxi.  3.)  Isaiah 
iqpeaks  very  fully  to  the  same  purpose :  —  To  what  purpose  it  tfe 
nudiitude  ofyourjacr^ices  unto  me 9  saith  the  Lord:  I  amfiiU  o/* 
the  burni-merif^s  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  IdeMi 
not  in  the  bUod  of  buttocks,' or  of  lambs,  or  tif  he  goats,  &c.—  nid 
ye,  make  ye  dean,  put  away  the  evU  of  your  doings  from  btfort  wiss 
eyes,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  jud^nent,  relieve  As  sp- 
mressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  wOow.  (Isa.  i.  11,  to) 
Thus  also  speaks  Jeremiah,  —  TAitt,  saiih  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  tk 
God  of  Israel,  Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  causeyw 
to  dwdl  in  this  place.  Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying,  the  tear 
pie  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  vii.  3, 4.)  /  Aitf«i 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  says  God  by  the  Rophet  Hosea,  and  tl» 
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knowledge  of  Qod  more  than  bumt-^erings.  (Hos.  vi.  6.)  Lastly, 
we  read  in  the  Pn^het  Micab,  —  Irherewithci  shall  I  come  brfore 
the  Lard^  and  bow  mysdf  before  the  high  Ood  9  Shall  I  come  before 
him  with  bumt^fferingSjWithccdves  of  a  yeorold  f  WUl  theLordbe 
pleasiid  loith  thousands  oframsy  or  with  ten  thousands  ^rivers  of  oil  f 
Shall  I  give  my  first'iirn  for  my  transgression^  thefiuit  of  my  body 
far  the  sin  of  my  soul?  He  hath  showdthee^  O  man^  what  is  good  ; 
and  vdust  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee^  but  to  doiusdVi  and  to  love 
mercuy  and  to  walk  humbly  toith  thy  God  9  (Mic.  yu  6,  be.)  If  then 
the  Jews  placed  their  dependence  on  an  external  show  of  religion, 
they  must  stand  condenmed  by  their  own  Law,  and  their  Prophets. 

6ut,  however  excellent  the  Mosaic  institudon  was  in  itself,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  Jews,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed, yet  it  was  imperfect,  as  being  only  one  part  of  the  grand  reve- 
ktiOQ  (^the  divine  purpose  to  save  mankind  through  the  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  and  also  as  being  designed  for  a  small  nation,  and  not  for  the 
whole  world.    It  was  mdeed  stricdy  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature. 
One  part  of  its  design  being  te  separate  the  Israelites  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  (which  it  efiectiMLlly  accomplished,)  many  of  its  ordinances 
are  therefore  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  are  not  calculated  for  general 
adoption.^    The  Jewish  dbpensation  was  only  temporary,  and  prepa- 
ratory to  that  fuller  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  which  in  the  ful- 
oeas  of  time  was  to  be  made  known  to  the  world.    This  is  not  only 
implied  in  its  typical  character,  which  has  ahready  been  noticed,  but 
is  also  intimated,  in  no  obscure  terms,  b  those  predictbns  which  an- 
nounce its  abrogation,  the  substitution  of  the  evangelical  laws  by  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  owversbn  of  the  Gentiles.    To  omit 
the  prophecies  concerning  tlie  Messiah,  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed,' the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  foretold  by  Jere- 
miah m  the  folfowmg  explicit  terms :  —  Behold  the  days  comet  saith 
the  Ijord^^uU  IwUl  make  a  new  covenant  vnth  the  house  of  Israel^  and 
untk  the  house  ofjudah:  not  according  to  the  covenant  thai  ImaJk 
with  the  house  of  their  fathers^  in  me  day  that  I  took  them  by  the 
hcmdj  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  ^ypt ;  {which  my  covenant 
ihejfbrakey  although  I  was  a  husband  to  iriem.  saUh  the  Lord);  but 
this  shall  be  the  covenant  which  IvnU  make  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
^yter  those  days  saith  the  Lord^  I  wiU  put  my  law  in  thetr  inward 
partSf  and  write  it  in  their  hearts^andunlibe  their  God^  and  they  shall 
oe  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour^ 
sayings  Know  ye  the  Lord:  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the 
least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  Aem,  saith  the  Lord :  for  I  wiU  for^ 
give  their  iniquity ^  and  I  ufiU  retnember  their  sin  no  more.  (Jer.  xxxi. 

1  Thus  the  Jew8  were  eommuided  to  appear  pereoiialiy  in  Jomealem  at  Uieir 
three  gnat  festivals :  and  if  mU  men  had  been  conyerted  to  Judaism,  this  law  would 
have  Men  equally  binding  upon  them.  But  it  would  have  been  in^KMsible  for  the 
mater  part  of  mankind  to  repair  to  Jerusaism  three  or  four  times  in  the  year  ; 
m,  if  this  was  a  necessary  part  of  religion,  the  lives  of  half  the  world  wovud  be 
entirely  spent  in  a  wearisome  never-ei2ing  pilgrimage.  Faber's  Hor«  tfosaioo^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

s  See  pp.  334--342.  mpra,  and  the  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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31—34.)  From  which  ptssager  P^  Mm  (Heb.  m.  7--13.), 
that  the  mentkni  of  a  new  ooveatDi  necesnriljr  Unplies  the  first  to  be 
old,  and  that,  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  fauhless,  there  wjM 
have  been  no  occasioa  ibr  the  aeoood.  Ckunpare  ako  Hagg^  ii«  6* 
with  Heb.  xii.  26,  27. 

Equally  important  are  all  thoae  predictioDs,  which  meniicn  the  €# 
jng  of  the  Gentiles.^  All  these  are  paneuialiy  fulfilled  in  the  preaclh 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  but  are  not  so  much  as  possible,  supposing  die  hw 
to  be  still  in  force,  which  confined  all  solemn  wonhip  and  saorificesto 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.     Nay,  further,  this  edargemeDt  of  the 


church  plainly  supersedes  those  other  ceremonies,  which  were  design* 
ed  to  distinguish  the  Israelites  as  God's  peculiar  people ;  ibr  the  par- 
tition  wall  must  necessarily  be  broken  down,  and  Jew  and  GratilelNrii 
made  one  whenever  those  prc^ihecies  should  be  accc»imlished. 

Let  us  then  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dis- 
pensadons.  Hii  $taiute$  are  right  and  r^oke  ike  hearty  and  all  his 
commandments  are  righteous.  (PsaL  xix.  8.)  And  these  same 
righteous  commandments  and  holy  doctrines  are  defivered  to  us  in 
tl^  Gospel  (as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages),  with  still  greater 
pun^  and  perfection,  and  free  from  that  burthen  of  ceremoiues, 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  age  and  people  rendered  ne- 
cessary. 


^  3.    A  SUM  MART  TIBW  OF  THB  DOCTUima  AHD  PEBC&PTS  OT  TBI  Mf- 
PXL  DiaFSMSATlON. 

1.  Divine' character  ofihefnmder  efthe  CJknstianrtMgimL^ll'  TU 
hading  doctrines  of  the  Chsfel^  worthy  of  the  character  of  the  i/« 
mighty  ;  partiadariy^  1.  The  account  of  God  and  ^kis  perfediws, 
and  the  duty  and  spiritual  worship  which  we  owe  to  AtM.^S.  Tki 
vicarious  atonement  made  for  sin  by  Jesus  (Christ,  ~-3.  FergireMss 
of  sins.— i.  Justification  by  faith.  — $.  The  promise  ofikff(^9 
Spirit  to  sanctify  and  renew  our  nature.  —  6.  T%e  imowrtsKtif  »/ 
tie  soul ;  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. — IH*  ^^ 
morai  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  admirMy  adapted  to  the  ectud 
state  of  mankind.  —  1.  Summary  of  the  duties  it  enjoins  between  nos 
and  many  particularly  integrity  of  conduct,  charity,  forgiveness  of 
injuries.  —  2.  The  dSuties  of  governors  and  subjects,  masters  and  set' 
vants,  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children.  —  3.  The  persend 
duties  of  sobriety,  chastity,  temperance,  ^c. — 4.  The  hoSness  $f^ 
moral  precepts  of  the  Chspd,  a  proof  ef  its  divine  origin. -^  6*  Cm* 
siderations  on  the  manner  in  which  the  moral  precepts  efthe  Qsffd 
are  delivered;  and  on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  amoreittrnk^ 

tr lY.  Superiority  efthe  motives  to  duty  presented  by  the  Gesfd^ 

—  They  are  drawn,  1.  From  a  consideration  of  the  reasonableness  sf 
the  duty.  — 2.  From  the  singular  favours  bestowed  by  God.  — 
a  From  the  ezample  of  Christ.  —  4.  From  the  sanctions  of  f^* 
which  the  civil  relations  aoumg  men  have  received  from  Ool'^ 
5.  From  the  regard  whick  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  professien*^ 

1  See  In.  u. 2.  z. a.  zlx. 84.  slix. Is.    Mi&iT.    MaLi.ll. 
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6.  JFVtfm  the  acciptablemesa  vf  true  repattamce  and  the  promise  of  pear'- 
don. — 7.  From  the  divine  assistance  offered  io  support  tnen  in  the 
practice  of  their  duty.  —  8.  From  our  relation  to  heaven  while  upon 
earth,  —  9.  From  the  rewards  and  punishments  proektimed  in  the 
GospeL 

L  xHE  third  and  last  dispensation  of  religion  is  that  which  was  in- 
troduced by  that  divine  and  glorious  person  whom  the  prophets  had 
foretold.  This  is  properly  the  Christian  dispensation^  which  was  de- 
signed and  fitted  for  an  universal  extent,  and  in  which,  considered  in 
its  original  purity,  religion  is  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  and  no- 
blest improvement*  An  admirably  wisdom,  goodness,  and  purity, 
shone  ibrth  in  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  the  great  author  of 
it.  He  came  in  the  fdness  of  time,  the  time  which  had  been  pointed 
out  in  the  prophetical  writings.  In  him  the  several  predictimis  relating 
to  the  extraordinary  person  that  was  to  come  were  fulfilled,  and  the 
several  characters  by  wliich  he  was  described,  were  wonderfully  united, 
and  m  no  other  person.  He  appeared,  as  was  foretold  concerning 
him,  mean  in  his  outward  condition  and  circumstances,  and  yet  main- 
tained in  his  whole  conduct  a  dignity  becoming  his  divine  character. 
Many  of  his  miracles  were  of  such  a  kind,  and  performed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  seemed  to  ai^e  a  dominion  over  nature,  and  its  established 
laws,  and  they  were  acts  of  great  goodness  as  weU  as  power.  He 
went  about  dcang  good  to  the  bodies  and  to  the  soub  of  men,  and  the 
admirable  instructions  he  gave  were  delivered  with  a  divine  authori^, 
and  yet  with  great  fimiiliarity  and  condescension.  And  his  own  prac- 
tice was  every  way  suited  to  the  excellency  of  his  precepts.  He  ex- 
hibited the  most  finished  pattern  of  universal  holiness,  of  love  to  God, 
of  zeal  for  the  divine  gloiy,  of  the  most  wonderful  charity  and  bene- 
volence towards  mankind,  of  the  most  unparalleled  self-d^al,  of  a 
heavenly  mind  and  life,  of  meekness  and  patience,  humili^  and  con- 
descension. Never  was  there  so  perfect  a  character,  so  godlike,  ve- 
nerable, and  amiable,  so  remote  fiKun  that  of  an  enthusiast  or  an  im- 
postor. He  is  the  only  founder  of  a  religk>n  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, ^diich  is  totaUy  unconnected  with  all  human  policy  and  govern^ 
ment,  and  therefore  totally  unconducive  to  any  VfoAAy  puraose 
whatever.  All  others,  as  Mohammed,  Numa,  and  even  Moses  him- 
self, blended  their  religious  and  civil  kisdtutions  together,  and  thus 
acquired  dominion  over  their  respective  people  :  but  Christ  neither 
aimed  at  nor  would  accept  oS  any  such  power ;  he  reiected  eveir 
object  which  all  other  men  pursue,  and  made  choice  of  all  tbo9e  which 
omera  fear  to  encounter.  No  other  founder  of  a  religion  ever  made 
Us  own  sufFermgs  and  death  a  necessary  part  of  his  original  phm,  and 
essential  to  his  mission.  Jesus  Christ,  however,  most  expressly  fore- 
tdd  his  own  sufierings,  the  cruel  and  ignominious  d^luh  he  was  to 
undergo,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  the  dreadful  judgments  and  calamities  that  shoukl 
be  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  natk>n,  and,  what  seemed  the  most  impro- 
bable thing  in  the  world,  the  wonderful  progress  of  his  own  Gospel 
from  the  smallest  beginnings,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and 
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difficulties  to  which  he  foretold  it  should  be  exposed.  AD  this  waa 
most  exactly  fiilfiOed ;  he  rose  again  od  the  third  day,  and  stiowed 
him^lf  alive  to  his  disciples  after  hbpasaoa  by  manynijfallihleproo&, 
when  their  hopes  were  so  sunk,  that  they  coidd  hardly  befieve  that 
be  was  risen,  till  they  could  no  longer  doubt  of  it,  without  reoounciDS 
thetestknony  of  all  their  senses.  He  gave  them  commisakm  tDgoand 
preach  his  Gospel  to  all  mrdons,  and  promised  that,  to  enaUe  themtt 
do  it  with  success,  they  should  be  endued  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary powers  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  TUs  according  thej  did, 
and  though  destitute  of  all  worldly  advantages,  without  power,  riches, 
mterest,  policy,  learning,  or  eloquence,  they  went  through  die  mM 
preaching  a  crucified  Jesus,  as  the  ^viour  and  Lord  of  men,  and 
teaching  the  things  which  he  had  commanded  them ;  and  by  the  woo- 
derftil  powers  with  which  they  wertf  invested,  and  the  evidences  tfa^ 
produced  of  their  divine  mission,  they  prevailed,  and  spread  die  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  aa  their  great  master  had  foretold,  in  the  midst  of  aif- 
ferings  and  persecutions,  and  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  inveterate 
pr^dices  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

fi.  If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel  Dispeo- 
sation,  and  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
we  shaU  find  it  to  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God,  and  adafited  to 
the  necessities  of  mankind.  They  retain  all  that  is  excellent  m  the 
Old  Testament  rev^ation  :  for  Christ  came,  not  to  destroy  die  law 
and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  and  to  carry  the  scheme  of  re- 
ligion there  laid  down  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excellency.  Accord- 
ingly, he  taught  all  the  fundamenud  doctrines  of  the  Chrisdm  system, 
which  u-e  necessary  to  be  believed  and  obeyed  in  order  to  the  at- 
tainment of  salvation.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  existence  and  per- 
fections of  God ;  the  righteous  and  reasonable  character  of  bb  law; 
the  rebellion,  apostacy,  and  corruption  of  man  ;  the  impossibili^  (^ 
•justification  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  Christ's  own  divine  character, 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men ;  justification  by  ftith  "^ 
him ;  the  deity  and  ofiices  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  nature  and  neces- 
sity of  regeneration,  faith,  repentance,  holiness  of  heart  and  Efe;  a 
fiiUire  state ;  a  judgment  to  come  ;  and  a  recompense  of  reward  to 
Ae  righteous  and  £e  mcked,  and  the  ^iritual  nature  of  his  kiogdoin. 
These  are  die  leading  subjects  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles :  to  adduce  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  diit  assert 
them  would  extend  diis  sectkm  to  aifi  midue  length.  A  few  of  the 
principal  testimonies  may  properly  churn  to  be  noticed. 

1 .  The  account  6{  God  and  of  his  perfections  contained  in  tb6 
Scriptures  commends  hself  to  our  reason,  as  worthy  of  the  higher 
and  iQost  excellent  of  aU  bein|s,  and  the  most  suitable  afeedoos  and 
dispositions  toVards  him.  He  is  represented  as  a  pure  spirit,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  possessed  of  infirate  wisdom,  ^ 
Sness,  truth,  jusdce,  igoodness,  and  perfection ;  the  witness  and  judp 
of  our  actions ;  eternal,  hnmortal,  invisible,  unchangeaUe,  and  omni- 
present.^  At  die  same  tune,  his  majesty  is  softened  (if  we  myjg 
Wohniv.»#.    RodLf.  »).    »b:iU.  4.    MAtt.  <]dii.  ^.    EplLiv-C   iW^*- 
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allowed  the  expression)  by  bis  benevolence,  which  is  liberal  and  un- 
wearied in  diffusing  good  diroughout  the  universe :  '^  his  tender  mer"- 
cies  are  over  all  his  works,"  embracing  at  once  the  interests  of  our 
soub  and  our  bodies ;  and  whik  he  bestows  in  abundance  the  blesa- 
ings  and  ccmsolatbns  of  the  present  life,  he  has  provided  for  us  per- 
fect and  exalted  felicity  in  the  life  to  come.  CM*  all  the  views  of  God 
wUch  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  endear  him  to 
us,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as  this  short  but  inte- 
restiQg  descrqpdon,  of  which  the  scheme  of  redemption  affi>rds  a  sub- 
lime illustration,  —  "God  is  jlove  !"  (1  John  iv.  16.)  But  the 
Gospel  not  only  makes  known  to  us  the  nature  of  God :  it  al^o  im- 
parts to  us  a  full  discovery  of  our  du^  to  him,  dothed  in  ideas  thjs 
roost  vener^e,  amiable,  and  engaging.  We  are  required  to  fear 
God,  but  it  is  not  with  a  servile  liMror,  such  as  superstition  inspires, 
but  with  a  filial  reverence.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  him  as  our  heavenly  Father  through  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  his  tove,  and  in  Iiis  name  to  offer  up  our  prayers  and 
praises,  our  confessions  and  thanksgivings,  with  the  profoundest  humi- 
uty,  becoming  creatures  deeply  senable  of  their  own  unw:ortbiness, 
and  yet  mth  an  ingenuous  affianee,  hope  and  joy.  We  are  .to  yi^(d 
the  most  unreserved,  submission  to  God  as  our  sovereign  Lord,  qih: 
most  wise  and  righteous  Governor,  and  most  gracious  BenefaQtor; 
to  resign  ourselves  to  his  disposal,  and  acquiesce,  m  hb  provid^al 
dispensations,  as  bjeing  persuad^  that  he  ordem  aH  thing?  re«% 
for  the  best;  to  walk  continually  as  in  his^igfat,aQd  with  a  regard  to 
bis  approbation,  setting  him  before  us  as  our  great  all-eeeine  witoens 
and  judge,  our  chiefest  good  and  higtiest  end.  .^^ve  an  we  ana 
required  talove  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and 
strength,  and  to  show  that  we  feve  him,  by  keeping  his  commandments, 
by  aspiring  after  a  conformity  to  liim  in  his  imitable  perfections,  .and 
by  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  gbdfy  him  in  the  wor)d.  « 

The  external  worsliip  of  God,  according  to  .me  idea  given  of.it  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  pure  and  spiritual,  apd  19  characterised  by  a 
noble  simplicity.  As  God  is  a  spiriii  be  is  to  be  worshipped,  nol^  la  a 
formal  manner,  but  in  spirit  and  truth.  (J<^  iv.  24.)  The  nume- 
rous rites  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which,  though  .wisely  suited  to 
that  time  and  state,  were  marks  of  the  imperfection  of  that  qpoonomy, 
are  now  abolished.  •  The  ordinances  of  Christianity  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel,  are  few  in  number,  easy  to  be  observed,  and  noUe  in  thcdr 
nse  and  significancy ;  and  those  ceremonies,  wbifih  .ate  niaces^ary  in 
order  that  all  things  may  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  are  leit  to 
be  fiDed  up,  in  every  country,  at  the  discretion  of  pious  men  law- 
fully appointed.  — A  gjprious  plan  of  religious  worship  this !  ground- 
ed upon  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  and  admirably  corresr 
pondii^  with  the  case  and  necessities  of  sinful  man. 

3.  That  man  should  love  God  vrith  all  his  heart,  is  not  the  lan- 

»,30.    Luke  X.  24— 88.    1  Tim.  i.  17.    John  xvu.  11.    Rev.iU.7.   xv.4.    John 
Til.  28.    2  Cor.  i.  18*    lJohni.9.    Rev.zy.d.    £^.i.2d. 
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guage  of  religioD  only ;  it  is  also  the  dictate  of  reason.  But,  ahsl 
neither  reason  nor  religion  have  had  sufficient  infloence  to  prodoce 
this  effect  Man  has  offended  God,  and  guib  exposes  him  to  punish- 
ment ;  for  the  holiness  of  Ood  must  hate  sin,  and  his  justice  kad  him 
to  testify  in  his  conduct  the  displeasure  which  his  heart  feels.  That 
man  is  also  a  depraved  creature,  and  manifests  that  depravity  in  his 
sentiments  and  disposition,  the  whole  history  of  the  human  kind  fiv* 
nishes  abundant  proof.  If  the  annals  of  the  diflferent  nations  of  the 
earth  do  not  pouitray^the  tempers  and  actions  of  a  race  of  dreadiiillf 
depraved  creatures,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  at^vmemL 
The  tendency  of  guilt  and  depravity  is  as  naturally  and  cemioljto 
misery,  as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downwards. 

In  what  way  gvUty  and  depraved  creatures  can  be  delivered  from 
wickedness  and  punishment,  and  restored  to  goodness  and  klkitfj  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  questions 
which  can  employ  the  mind.  *^  God  is  justly  displeased :  how  sbal 
he  be  reconciled  f  Guilt  makes  man  afraid  of  God  :  how  shall  the 
cause  of  fear  be  removed  ?  Depravity  makes  maii  averse  to  inter- 
course with  God :  how  shall  Ms  sentiments  and  dispositioQ  be 
changed.^"  These  are  all  difficulties  which* natural  relieioncanDOt 
resolve;  and  concerning  which  reason  is  utterly  silent  Repentann 
and  reformation  have  been  considered  by  many  as  fully  suftcient  to 
banish  all  these  evils :  but  they  have  no  countenance  for  their  optnioo 
from  die  course  of  God's  moral  government.  .A  debauchee  repents 
bitterly  and  sincerely  of  his  vicious  excesses ;  but  repentance  does  not 
heal  his  diseased  body :  **  he  is  made  to  possess  the  sun  of  his  youth  :*' 
and  the  fatal  eflects  of  his  vices  bring  him  to  an  early  grave.  The 
gamester,  repents  of  his  folly,  and  reforms  his  conduct ;  but  hb  pent- 
tence  and  reformation  do  not  procure  the  restoration  of  his  fest  estate : 
and  he  spends  his  remaining  years  in  poverty  and  want  By  imitat- 
"ing,  men  testify  their  approbatibn  of  the  divine  conduct,  in  their  ideas 
ofdistributive  justice.  The  murderer  is  seised,  and  led  to  the  mhu- 
nal  of  the  judge.  He  professes  to  be  penitent,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  his  sincerity.  But  cb  any  dibk  that  his  repentance  ^KmU 
arrest  the  arm  of  the  rkhteous  law  f  He  is  condemned,  and  sufiers 
death.  If  dien  the  sentiments  of  men,  confirming  the  conduct  of  God, 
proclaim  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to  atone  for  iniquity,  no  ra- 
ti<Mial  hope  can  be  entertained  of  its  efficacy*  We  must  look  to  ano- 
ther quarter :  but  where  shall  we  lock  f 

An  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Being  appears  ne- 
cessary, and  abo  a  revelation  of  his  wHl  to  give  us  information  on  the 
subject.  Though  it  would  be  presumption  m  us  to  name  erery  thin; 
that  a  revelation  will  contain,  we  maj  say  with  confidence,  it  wiD  be 
fill]  and  explicit  as  to  die  pardon  of  sm,  and  the  method  of  a  sinner's 
reconciliation  with  Qod.  These  are  indispensably  requisite.  The  Ne^ 
Testament  does  not  disappoint  our  wishes  or  our  hopes :  it  eaten 
fully  into  all  these  difficulties,  and  proposes  a  remedy  for  every  ^ 
which  we  feel.  The  doctrine  of  a  mediator^  and  rf  redmptum  tfronj* 
Am,  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  in  every  page ;  and  forms  the  ver)' 
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core  of  the  Christian  religion.^  Thus,  what  men  had  in  all  ages 
wished  for  in  vain,  — -  an  atonement  for  sin,  (which  conscience  and 
their  natural  notions  of  divine  justice  taught  them  to  be  necessary)  -^ 
the  sacred  books  point  out  in  the  death  of  Jesus ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  digmty  of  his  person,  our  reason  perceives  to  have  been 
of  sufficient  value  to  expiate  the  guik  of  innumerable  millions.  The 
reality  and  extent  of  the  atonement  or  satisfaction  made  to  divine  ius- 
tiee  by  Jesus  Christ,  are  set  forth  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit 
language  that  can  be  conceived.  Thus,  he  is  £»id  to  have  died  for 
nf,  to  BEAR  our  sinsj  to  takc  awat  our  j«i»,  to  be  a  propitiatiok 
for  our  9inSi  and  to  purchase,  rebeem,  or  ransom  us  with  the  price 
of  his  blood. 

Christ  died  for  us,  —  He  laid  down  his  life  for  us.  (1  John  iii.l6rf) 
— flfe  died  FOR  our  sins.  (1  Cor.  xv.  3.) — He  gave  Umself  vob  us. 

git.  ii.  14.) — He  was  delivered  for  our  offences.  (Rom.  iv.  25.)  — - 
;  tasted  death  for  every  man.  (Heb.  ii.  9.) — Agreeably  to  the 
pnmhecy  concerning  him,  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
and  bruised  for  our  imquities.  (Isa.  liii.  5.)  —  Christ  has  borne  our 
sins.  — Bewas  once  oj^ered  to  bear  tite  sins  of  many.  (Heb.  ix.  28.)  — • 
Be  BARE  our  sins  in  his  oum  body  on  the  tree.  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.)  —  Agree- 
ably to  the  predictions  concerning  him,  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
CARRIED  our  sorrows  ;  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
an.  risa.  liii.4.6.) 

Christ  has  taken  awat  our  sins. — He  was  manifested  to  take 
AWAT  our  sins.  (1  John  iii.  5.)— He  put  awat  sin  %y  the  sacrifice 
of  himself.  (Heb.  ix.  26.) — He  hath  washed  us  from  our.  sins  in 
his  oum  Uood.  (Rev.  i.  5.) —  The  blood  of  Christ  Jesus  cleanseth 
us  from  aU  sin.  (I  John  i.  7.) 

Christ  is  a  propitiation  Jfor  our  sins.  —  Him  hath  Ood  set  forth 
to  be  a  pbopitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood.  (Rom.  iii.  25«)  ^^ 
God  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  (1  John  iv. 
10.)  —  He  is  THE  PROPITIATION  ybr  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  (1  Jdlm  ii.  2.^ 

Christ  PURCHASED,  REDEEMED,  or  RANSOMED  US  wiUi  the  price  of 
his  blood.  He  purchased  the  dkurch  of  Ood  with  his  own  blood. 
(Acts  XX.  28.)  —  He  came  to  give  his  lift  a  ransom/ot  many.  (Matt. 
XX.  28.) — He  gave  himseW'a  ransom  jfbr  aU.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  —  We 
are  bought  wim  a  price,  (l  Car.  vi.  20.)  —in  Am  u>e  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood.  (Eph.  ii.  7.)  — jETe  hath  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  his  blood.  (Rev.  v.  9.)  —  We  are  redeemed  with  the  precious 
i>iood^  Christ.  (1  Pet.  i.  19.) 

3.  The  divine  justice  being  satis6ed,  we  are  assured  of  the  for- 
giveness or  OUR  SINS  through  Christ,  upon  a  sbcere  rq^entanee. 
His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  preached  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ameefor  the  remission  ov  sins.  (Lukd  xiii.  3.)  — -  Christ  tells  us,  his  • 
bhod  was  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins*  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) 
— -  After  the  resurrection,  the  aposdes  are  directed  by  him,  to  preaeh 
r^entance  and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name  amonf^  att  nations. 

J  Bogue'8  Eseay  on  th«  Divine  Aathority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  38.  34. 
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.(Luke  xxiv.  47.)  Accordiiislj  their  preacfaiDg  iras  this :  Bm  CM 
jwlft  txciUd  wm  hit  right  hand  to  be  apriimee  and  a  mummr^furio 
gite  rqpenaame  to  bnd^  and  FoiieiyBNEss  of  sins.  (Acts  ?.  31.) 
-"^Rtftnt  amd  he  baptiied  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  ef  Jtm 
Ciriitf  Jbr  the  bevission  of  sins.  (Acts  u.  38.)  —  Tkrot^A  tb 
man  itfreadkd  unioyou  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  ( Acts xm. 3S.) 
•'-—  To  mm  give  ail  the  prophets  toUnets^  that  through  his  name,  vkh 
eoeoer  believeth  in  him  sheul  receive  bbxissicmv  of  sins.  (Acts  x.  4^«) 
"^Cfod  wot  in  Chriet  reeoncSing  the  tvorid  mnto  himem, net  urcr- 
.INO  their  tre^fOMtes  unto  them.  (2C)or.y.  19.)  —  jfii  Mi  we  km 
-reden^ftUm  through  hie  bloody  the  roBfiiTSNZss  of  sins.  (Eph.i.  7.) 

—  And  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  one  another^  even  a»  Gody  for 
Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  m.  (Epb.  tv.  32.) 

Our  sins  bemg  ibr^veii,  we  are  justified  by  Christ  in  die  eigb 
^  God.  By  him  aU  that  believe  are  justified.  (Acts  xiii*  39.|  — 
We  are  justp'Ied  in  Ae  name  of  the  Lord  Jetm^  (1  Cor.  vL  HO-7 
We  are  justified  freely  by  hie  graee^  through  the  redemption  Ati  is 
in  Jeeus  Christ,  (Rom.  iii.  24.) -~  Being  justified  by  nis  bM^w 
shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)*-  Ood  hsfk 
made  him  to  be  sin  (that  b,  a  sin-offering)  for  us^  who  knew  no  as, 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Am.  (2  Cor. 
V.  21.)-— ISven  Ike  righteousness  of  Gody  toftteA  is  by  fi^  of 
Jesus  Christ  unto  aU  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  (Rom.  iii.  ^-l 

—  Therefore  '*  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  oar 
own  merits  or  deservings."^ 

4.  Further,  bemg  justified  bj  Christ,  we  are  reconcilei)  to 
God.  Being  justified  by  faithy  we  have  peace  with  Ood  thrmigk 
omr  hard  Jesus  Christ*  (Rom.  v.  1.)  •—  We  are  reconciled  to  wd 
iy  the  death  of  his  son.  (Rom.  v.  10.)  —  Us^  who  were  enemiety  M 

CAr»^REcoNGIL£D  in  the  body  of  his  fleshy  through  death.  (Col.!* 
.21,  22.)  —  He  hath  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  crossjbv 
him  to  RECONCILE  aU  things  unto  hims^.  (Col.  i.  10.)  — Mhm 
RECONCILED  US  to  kmselfbu  Jesus  Chnst.  (2  Cor.  v.  18.);—  ^ 
steered  for  sin,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto  Ood.  (1  Pet.  iii.  18.)— 
And,  we  are  accepted  in  me  beloved.  (Eph.  i.  6.) 

5.  Once  more,  in  the  Gospel  we  find  the  best  prinoiite  of  coid- 
fcMTt  and  refreshment  to  the  soul,  under  aU  tlie  calamities  and  afflic- 
tions of  life,  as  well  as  a  ricbHfnagazine  of  all  means  proper  for  tiie 
sanctification  of  our  souls,  and  our  most  successfiil  advances  in  W 
piety.     In  the  scriptures  we  see  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  ready  wit 

-ms  mighty  «ids  to  assist,  enlighten,  and  strengthen  our  ^vits  in  pro- 
portion to  our  sincere  desires  and  ^ideavours  after  godliness;  and 
there\we  are  dtnected  eveiy  day  and  at  ail  times,  to  seek  unio  God, 
thiougb  Christ,  by  fervent  aftd  balievmg  prayer,  for  hia  guidapcc  tfw 
proteeliony  and  are  assured  that  we  shall  never  seA  his  face  in  nip* 
;  For  Jesus  Christ,  having  reooocilad  us  to  God,  sanotifiss  the  bents 
.of  true  believers  by  the  Ho^  Sparit,  in  order  to  endde  them  tojg: 
1  AxtieJe  zi.4»r  iJm  CkmiMum  «f  the  AngUcaa  C^^ 
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form  their  duljr,  and  to  ooiitiiHie  in  the  favour  <^  God*  We  art 
duuen  to  talffaiicnf  through  sanctification  cf  ike  spirii  ^  Thess. 
ii.  13.),  and  throwh  SANCTiFtGATiON  of  the  9]^nt  vfnito  obedience. 
(1  Pet  i.  2.) — ^We  are  sanctivibd,  thratigh  the  offiring  of  the 
body  ofJenu  Chriit.  (Heb.  x.  10.)  —  God  hath  not  emed  uetou$^ 
demmtSf  but  unto  holiness,  tiAo  hath  abo  given  unto  ttr  his  holt 
spiBiT.  (1  Thess.  W,  7,  8.^  —  The  spirit  of  ood  dweUeth  in  us 
fRom.  viii.  9.),  and  our  body  is  the  temple  of  the  bolt  ohost 
(1  Cor.  ?L  19.),  and  toe  are  an  habitation  of  Chd  through  the  spirit. 
(Eph.  ii.  22.)  "--We  are  renewed  by  the  holt  ghost.  (Tit.  iii.  5.) 
--and  quickened  bytiie  spirit  (John  vi.  63.)-«and  strengthened 
«Ai  might  by  the  spirit  in  the  iniier  man.  (Eph.  iii.  16.)— -And  t^ 
is  through  Ae  spirit  that  we  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  (Rom.  viii.^ 
13.) — by  which  deeds  we  grieve  an4  quench  the  spirit.  (E^^h.iv. 
30.    1  Thess.  v.  19.) 

He  who  assets  us  by  his  spirit  upon  earth  (Luke  xi.  13.),  to  ena-^ 
ble  us  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  thereby  to  continue  in  his  favour, 
is  oar  constant  mediator,  intercessor,  and  advocate  with  Crod  in 
heaven,  to  present  our  prayers  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  and  to  oh* 
tarn  a  compassionate  regard  to  our  failings  and  infirmities.  He  is  the 
medutor  of  the  JVe»  Covenant.  (Heb.  xii.  24.)  —  There  is.  one 
MEDUTOR  between  God  and  man^  even  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  (1  Tim. 
ii*  5.)— He  makes  intercession  for  us  at  the  r^ht  hand  of  Chd. 
(Rom.  viii.  34.) — He  appears  in  the  presence  of  wd  for  us.  (Heb. 
ix.  24.) — JVo  man  eometh  unto  the  father  but  bv  Am.  (John  xiv.  6.) 
-;-He  tf  aUe  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  unto  God  by 
Ittm,  leetiuf  he  ever  Kveth  to  make  intercession ^or  lAem.  (Heb.  vii. 
^^'j-^ffany  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  father^  Jesus 
Christ  the  righ^ous.  (1  John  ii.  1.^  —  He  is  touched  with  thefeeUng 
0/otfr  niFiRMiTiEs,  and  therefore  let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  m 
grace,  that  we  may  find  grace  and  mercy  to  help  in  time  of  need  (Heb. 
iv.  15, 16.)  —  and  let  us  draw  near  wUh  a  true  hearty  and  full  assu- 
noce  of  futh.  (Heb.  x.  22. )> — In  him  we  haiee  boldness,  and  access 
»itt  confidence.  fEpb.  iii.  12.) 

6.  In  favour  cm  the  hnmormMty  of  the  soul,  a  pobt  so  important^ 
but  which  to  the  wisest  of  the  (Sentiles  seemed  so  doubtful,  the  New 
Testament  speaks  in  the  most  decisive  language,  and  holds  out  to 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  rewards  and  punishments  suited  tor 
their  nature,  and  which  it  is  worthy  of  Ood  to  dispense.  In  the  Gos- 
pel we  see  Che  dead  both  sma])  and  great  restored  to  file,  and  appear^ 
ing  befiave  the  tlr%unai  of  Ood,  to  receive  a  sentence,  *^  according  to 
die  deeds  done  in  the  body.**  The  glories  of  heaven  i^ich  are  re- 
sted '<  for  diem  that  bve  him,"  and  the  everhtsting  miseries  whielt 
^  be  the  terrible  portion  of  ail  the  wIlM^  impenitent  workers  of  bii- 
^N^)  ale  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures )  which  done  set  forth  the  true 
'castm  of  our  being'in  this  world,  viz.  not  for  eiijayment  but  for  triri  ; 
not  10  gain  temporal  pleasures  or  possessions,  but  diat  our  souls  may 
Be  discipfined  and  prepared  for  unmortal  honour  and  glory.  While 
the  divine  dispieaoMTo  is  declared  against  all  ODgodKnea*  and  imiigfaie* 
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oiMDess  of  moi,  aod  the  waoA  awful  warniop  are  denooDcad  $pmA 
SDUiers,  the  means  by  which  they  may  obtam  mercy  are  cfearl^  dis- 
played and  offisred  to  them.^  And  as  it  is  Jesus  Chiist,  who  eaahles 
us  to  do  the  wiU  of  God  and  to  preserve  his  favour  in  this  life  (far 
without  him  we  can  do  nothing),  so  it  is  dmmgh  him  aloDe,  tbatve 
are  made  partakers  of  that  etema]  life  and  immortalily,  which  be  has 
illustrated  m  the  Gospel.  The  faiher  sent  the  9<m  to  be  the  Sxnxt 
o^  the  world  (1  J(^  iir.  14.)  —  to  seek  and  to  save  thai  toUA  wu 
tost  (Luke  xix.  10.^  —  that  we  might  live  throagk  him  (1  John  ir. 
9.*)  — that  the  worla  through  km  might  be  saved  (John  iii.  17.)^ 
that  believing^  we  mkght  hme  life  tSrousk  his  name  (John  xx.  31.) 
—  thai  whosoever  believeth  m  Ami  skotda  not  perish,  out  have  svn- 
LASTING  LIFE.  (Johu  lii.  16.)— Tfarpugh  km  we  are  SAVEn/nm 
wrath  —  He  hath  delivebei)  us  from  the  wrath  to  tome.  (1  lliess. 
i.  10.  Rom.  vi.  9.)  — Eternal  life  is  the  g^  of  Ctod  through  Jtm 
Christ  our  Lord.  (Rom.  vi.  23^  —  Ood  hath  given  us  eternai.  life, 
and  this  life  is  in  his  son  (1  John  v.  11.)  —  who  is  the  caftam  (jf 
our  salvation  (Heb.  ii.  10.)  —  the  author  o/"  eternal  salvahoh  io 
all  them  that  obeu  Urn  (Heb.  v.  9.) :  -^^Jfeither  is  there  salvatkw  m 
afUf  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  tmsg 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  (Acts  iv.  12.) 

Such  is  the  system  of  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  New  Testament 
by  the  aposdes  of  Jesus  Christ  But  whence  did  they  deriva  their 
Imowledge?  They  have  given  us  a  full  view  of  human  nature;  and 
have  exposed  m  the  clearest  light  the  depravity,  guilt,  and  miaerj  of 
man.  •  They  have,  at  the  same  time,  pomted  out  a  method  of  ddrrer- 
ance  from  aH  these  evils.  Their  system  is  wonderiiiUy  iogeoioiis :  it 
is  original :  it  is  adapted  to  the  conditioii  of  human  nature :  it  is  a 
remedy  perfect  and  complete.  They  say  that  they  had  alltiieir 
knowledge  of  religion  from  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did  Jesus 
Christ  derive  it  f  Those  who  deny  his  divine  mission,  will  find  it 
diffictdt  to  account  for  his  knowledge.  There  b  somethiog  o  iua 
scheme  unspeakably  superior  to  every  other.  It  takes  in  die  ri^ 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  necessides  of  man  ;  and  renders  God  ^onaus 
in  all  his  perfections,  as  well  as  man  completely  happy.  WbO)  be- 
sides, in  andent  or  modern  dmes  ever  conceived  so  vast  an  idea.^ 
But  Jesus  had  no  Uterary  education.  Perhaps  the  Old  Testamnt 
was  the  only  book  he  ever  read.  He  never  associated  with  the  phi- 
losophers :  his  companions  were  not  the  chief  priests,  and  eiders,  and 
scribes — Let  the  deist  sit  down  and  assima  satisfactray  reasoo  fcr 
the  vast  superiority  of  die  gospel.  The  Chrisdan  is  free  from  diffi- 
culty ;  for  be  reads  in  die  sacred  page,  and  he  believes  that  '*  Jeais 
Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son,  wiio  was  in  the  boscxuof  die  Fatber, 
and  hath  declar^  him  unto  us."  (John  i.  18.)* 

Finally,  all  the  doctrines  to  which  die  Go^l  requires  our  asaest, 

1  Comvare  John  y.  88, 29.  1  Cor.  xw.  12-^.  8  Cor.  v.  10.  Mitt.  «▼  J|r 
34. 41.  46.  ReT.  xx.  11—13.  Mark  ix.  43,  44.  Key.  xiy.  10, 11.  xxii.  11.  '<*» 
3av.2,3.    8Cor.y.  1.    1  Pet.  i.  4.    Rey.  zzi.  4.  zzii.  3— 6.    lJoliBm.8. 

9  Bogno't  Emaj  m  the  Divine  Authoritj  of  the  New  TeHeMot,  p.  86. 
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are  agreeable  to  uDprcjudiced  reason;  every  one  of  them  has  a 
natural  tendeiicy  and  direct  influence  to  reform  the  mamiers  of  men ; 
aod  all  together  make  up  the  mosirfUiond  and  eonnstent  bdirfin  Me 
uMrU. — To  instanceouy  a  few  particulars:-^  What  can  be  a  more 
excellent  foundation  of  religion,  than  the  Christian  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  atdributes  of  the  only  true  God  f  What  so  cer- 
t»n  a  preservative  against  idolatry,^  as  the  doctrine,  that  all  things 
irare  made  by  him  I  What  can  be  so  sure  a  .ground  of  piety,  as 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  providence  f  What  a  greater  encourage- 
ment to  holiness,  than  that  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  uriU 
to  iDstniel^'men  in  thitt  practice  f  What  doctrine  is  so  admirably 
suited  to  all  the  ends  of  religion,  as  that  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  f  Which  way  could  men  have  been  so  sensible  of 
God's  love,  and  have  been  instructed  in  divine  truth  so  well,  as  by 
sending  his  only  Saa  i  How  could  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Laws 
be  vindicated,  and  such  an  assurance  of  pardon  been  given  to  men, 
as  by  this  mediodof  the  Son  of  God  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin? 
What  could  be  a  more  glorious  manifestation  of  the  mercy  of  God ; 
whtt  more  efl&ctual  to  deter  men  from,  sb ;  and  to  exhibit  to  them 
its  heinous  nature,  and  God's  hatred  against  it,  and  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  obeying  His  lawsj  than  this  expedient  of  saving  sinners 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son  f  How  could  men  be  better  encouraged 
to  a  religious  life,  than  bv  having  such  a  Mediator  to  obtain  pardon 
far  thdr  frailties,  and  by  being  assured  of  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  enable  them  to  conquer  their  corrupt  aiTectionsf  In  fine, 
niiat  mcve  powerful  motive  to  persuade  moi  to  live  virtuously,  than 
the  certain^  of  a  fiilure  judgment  i  Vain  men  may  value  themselves 
upon  then:  speculative  knowfedge,  right  opinions,  and  true  belief;  but 

NO  BCLUCF    V91LL  BE    Ol*    ADVANTAGE    TO    THEM,   WHICH    IS   SEFA- 
BATE  nOM  THE   PRACTICE   OF   HOLINESS. 

Lasdy,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  make  up  an  infinitely 
more  conai$teMt  and  rational  scheme  of  belitf^  than  the  wisest  of  the 
antient  philoaophers  ever  didy  or  the  most  cunning  of  modem  unbe- 
BevOT  can  invent,  llie  philosophers  were  never  able  to  make  out  a 
coherent  scheme  of  things,  and  the  modem  deists  cannot  firame  to 
themselves  any  consistent  and  fixed  principle,  as  we  have  already  seen.^ 
There  have  indeed  been  disputes  among  Christians,  but  they  have 
not  been  Eke  those  among  the  phik)6ophers,  concerning  the  supreme 
good  of  man^  but  only  expucations  of  particular  doctrines,  which  do  not 
afiect  religkm  itself,  and  ou^t  not  to  hinder  the  food  efiect,  which 
the  fimdamental  doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  hves  of  men. 

in.  Admirably  as  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  are 
adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  mankind,  the  moral 
PRECEPTS  which  it  enjoins  are  not  less  calculated  to  promote  their 
happiness  and  well-^ieing,  both  collectively  and  individuaUy.  The 
view  of  human  du^,  eidiibited  by  heathen  moralists,  was  not  only 
radically  defective  and  materially  erroneous ;  but  the  manner  of  its 

I  See  pp. -3— 36.  mpn, 
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exhilmioii  waslitde  calculited  «>  impieat  dw  OMid,  aftct  the  kent, 
or  influence  the  conduct.  Abstruse  reasanings  ufoa  die  teeas  of 
things  —  general  declaratioas  coQcenuiig  die  beamy  of  virtQa-«-'OQid 
and  inanimate  precepts  of  ooDdact,  if  not  comrmdksted,  yet  impe^^ 
exemplified  in  thqir  own  befaavkmr}^-*  might  in  some  decM  a- 
ercise  th^  pupils'  faculties  of  reasooii^  and  memory,  and  ttaia 
them  subtle  disputants,  and  pompous  dedaimers ;  but  ibsf  had  fitth 
tendency  to  enlighten  their  minds  m  die  knowledge  of  moral  trmh, 
and  to  imbue  their  hearts  with  the  lore  of  moral  exceDence.  It  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  morality  of  the  Sormtures,  and  especiiDj  of 
the  New  Testament;  While  the  system  of  moral  truth,  wUeb  diejr 
evolve,  is  incomparaUy  more  pure  dian  diat  of  the  headien  monSst, 
it  is  not,  like  his,  couched  in  cdd  generafiiies  or  in  abstract  umn- 
teresting  language,  h  is  pure  and  rational,  alike  remote  from  tbe 
overstrained  precepts  of  stiperstition  and  enthusiasm,  and  tbe  loow 
compliant  maxims  of  worldly  policy.  It  comes  home  to  men's  bosi- 
ness  and  bosoms.  It  is  deeply  impresfive,  cad  it  u  perfedlj  in- 
telligible. It  is  calcufaited  for  eveiy  rank  and  order  of  sodieqr,  and 
spedcs  with  equal  strictness  and  authority  to  the  rich  and  honoonbie, 
to  the  poor  and  ignoble.  AO  other  systems  of  morals  prohibit  adioDS 
but  not  thoughts,  and  therefore  are  necessarily  inefibctnal.  Bat  the 
moral  system  of  Christianity  pervades  every  thought  of  tbe  heart; 
teaches  us  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  the  will  of  our  Creator;  tad 
corrects  all  selfishness  in  the  human  character,  by  teaching  us  to  hava 
in  view  the  haf^ess  of  aH  around  us,  and  enforcing  the  most  en- 
laj^ed  and  difiusive  benevolence. 

with  this  general  notice  of  Christian  Morafi^  we  mig^  eoodude 
the  present  section,  especially  as  the  New  Testament  is  in  the  baods 
of  almost  eveiy  one,  but,  since  that  volume  (as  well  as  the  OU  Tes- 
tament) is  arraigned  by  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  the  present  dij) 
as  the4nost  immaral  book  that  is  extant,  a  short  view  of  the  moraliQr 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  an* 
nounced,  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Christiaa  reader 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  Tlie  moral  pree^.^ 
the  Gospel  may  be  referred  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  in  dvU 
and  social  life,  and  to  die  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  lowaida  Us 
fellow-creatures,  the  Gospel  requires  diat  we  oror  not  the  least  iojuijr 
or  wrong  to  others,  m  their  persons,  dieir  properties,  or  their  repi- 
tations ;  that  we  render  unto  all  their  just  dues ;  diat  we  lie  not  ooe 
to  another,  but  speak  every  man  truth  unto  his  neighbour,  and  po- 
vide  diings  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  All  fraud  and  Usdofld  in 
our  words  and  deahngs,  togedier  with  all  ii^ustice  and  vwience,  aie 
most  expressly  forbidden.  (Rom.  xiii.  7,  8.  Efiu  W.  25.  2  Cor.  rH- 
31.)  Not  only  are  we  to  abstam  from  injurious  acdoos,  but  weare 
required  not  to  be  angry  at  our  brother  widiout  a  cause ;  to  speak 
evil  of  no  man,  and  neither  to  raise  evil  reports  oursehres  ag^  <^ 
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neighbours,  nor  mead  them  abroad  when  raiaed  bj  others.  (Matt. 
V.  21,  22.  Tiu  iii.  2.  with  Psal.  xv.  3.)  Further,  we  are  forbidden 
10  peas  rash  judgments  upon  others,  lest  we  ourselves  should  be 
judged  by  God ;  on  the  contraiy,  we  are  to  put  the  best  constructions 
upon  th^  words  which  the  case  will  bear.  fMatt.  vii.  1,  2.  Rom* 
XIV.  10.  1  Cor.  xii.  $•  7.  James  iv.  11.)  Ana  Jesus  Christ  has  m- 
cukated  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no  seeming  acts  of  pie^  and 
devotion,  or  diligence  in  the  ritual  observances  of  religion,  will  com- 
pensate for  the  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  our  neighbours,  nor  will 
they  be  accepted  by  God,,  without  making  reparation,  as  far  as  is  in 
our  power,  for  those  injuries  and  wrongs*  (Matt  v.  23, 24.  xxiii. 
23.) 

Nor  does  the  Gospel  enjoin  a  merely  negative  morali^ ;  it  enforces 
upon  08,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  du^  of  doing  good  to  all 
men^^as  far  as  we  have  ability  and  opportunity.  Thus,  we  are  re- 
quired to  assist,  them  in  their  necessities  and  distresses,  to  sympathise 
with  them  m  their  afflictions  and  sonows,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  in  their 
fiqspenty ;  to  be  ready  to  distribute  to  their  necessities  out  of  our 
worldly  substance ;  to  endeavour  to  convert  them  from  the  error  of 
their  way,  and  to  re.prove  tbero,  when  guilty  of  faults,  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness ;  and  finally  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare.  The  more  effectually  to  show  the  great  importance 
cSfthe  duties  of  charity  and  mercy,  Jesus  Christ  assures  us  that  par- 
ticular notice  will  be  taken  of  them,  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  and 
that  men  shall  then  be  rewarded  or  condemned  according  to  their 
abounding  in,  or  their  neglecting  of  the  pracuce  of  those  duOes.  ([Gal. 
vi.  10.  1  Tim.  vi.  18.  Heb.  xni.  3.  IQ.  James  v.  20.  Gal.  vi.  1. 
Rom.  xii.  15.  Matt.  xxv.  31 — 46.) 

Further,  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  du^  required  of  us  to- 
ward mankind  relates  to  the  temper  and  conduct  we  are  to  observe 
towards  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  injured  us,  Jesus  Christ  has 
aven  us  in  this  respect  the  most  admirable  precepts  and  directions. 
if  we  have  sufferea  mjuries  fixim  others,  he  enjoinaus  to  exercise  ^ 
foifiving  temper  towards  them,  and  not  to  give  wa;^  to  the  bitterness 
of  revenge ;  and  requires  us  to  insert  it  m  our  petitions  to  God,  that 
he  would  forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  others  the  (fences  com- 
mit^  against  us.  The  same  is  the  design  of  some  of  his  excellent 
parables.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  other  instances,  the  aposdes  taught 
the  same  doctrine  with  their  divine  Lord  and  Master,  that  we  should 
reGompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil,  and  instead  of  bemg  overcome 
of  evD,  should  overcome  evil  with  eood.  (Rom.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21.  1  Thess.  V.  15.  1  Pet.  iii.  9.)  To  diese  precepts  we  ma^  add, 
that  Jesus  Christ  not  only  forbids  the  rendering  of  evil  for  e^,  but 
commands  us  to  render  good  for  evil.  This  is  the  design  of  that 
gforious  precept,  by  whidi  we  are  commanded  to  bve  our  enemies, 
to  bless  them  that  curse  us,  to  da  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to 
pray  for  them  that  despitefullv  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Instead  of 
cursnig  we  must  prajr  to  God  for  them,  not  indeed  that  they  may  go 
on  and  prosper  in  Uieir  evil  courses,  but  that  they  may  be  brought  to 
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a  right  temper  of  mind,  and  so  may  become  the  objects  of  die  dhvie 
favour :  and  if  they  be  reduced  to  distress,  we  must  be  ready  to  as- 
sist and  serve  ttiem  b  the  kind  offices  of  humanity.  If  timie  eDemjr 
hunger,  feed  him ;  "  if  he  thirst  give  him  drink.'^  (M^.  v.  43,  44. 
Rom.  }tii.  20.)  And  tliis  certainly  is  carrying  benevolence  to  the 
noblest  height.  And  though  there  have  been  high  pretenders  to  ret- 
9on  who  have  found  fauh  with  it,  yet  some  of  die  most  eanKot 
among  the  antient  philosophers  have  been  sensible  of  the  beau^  sod 
exceUency  of  ^ich  a  conduct,  bat  they  wanted  the  authority  necessaiy 
to  make  it  a  law  obligatory  on  mankind.  But  in  the  gospel  of  Jesos 
it  is  more  strongly  enforced,  urged  with  more  powern^  motives  tbn 
it  ever  was  before,  and  is  bound  upon  us  by  a  most  express  dirioe 
authority.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  our  Lord  has  ex|Nres8i]r 
condemned  that  spirit,  which  carries  men  to  persecute  and  do  hurt  t» 
others,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  reli^. 
(Luke  ix.  54,  55,  56.) 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  manifest  and  uniferm  design  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  recommend  and  enforce  a  omversa! 
benevolence.  It  lays  the  foundatifxi  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  man- 
kind in  love.  It  is  there  given  as  a  comprehensiire  summary  of  the 
duties  we  owe  to  mankind:  Thou shtdt love  thf  neiffhbow  ofdy- 
tdf.  (Matt.  xxii.  39.  Rom.  xiit.  8,  9.  Jam.  ii.  8.)  And  by  our 
neighbour  we  are  taught  to  understand,  not  merely  those  of  the  same 
country,  nation,  and  religion  with  ourselves,  but  all  6f  die  human  race 
that  stand  in  need  of  our  kindness,  and  to  whom  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  douig  good.  This  is  beautiful^  exemplified  by  our  Saviour, 
in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  f  Luke  x.  33,  34,  35.)  To 
which  may  be  added  that  other  remarkaole  precept,  Whattoemf 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you^  do  ye  even  bo  to  them.  (Matt  ni. 
12.)  A  rule  whichj  if  righdy  considered,  wouM  be  of  great  use  in 
regulating  our  conduct  towards  our  feDow-crealures. 

T3ut  though  we  are  required  to  Jove  and  do  good  to  all  men,  the 
de»gn  is  not,  as  some  who  are  derirous  to  impeach  the  goq>ei  mo- 
rality would  insinuate,  that  we  should  have  the  same  degree  m  amo- 
tion for  all.  The  special  love  and  esteem  which  good  men  should 
have  for  one  another,  and  the  peculiar  ties  by  which  they  are  united, 
b  addition  to  the  common  ties  of  humanity,  are  recommended  awl 
enforced  in  the  strongest  and  most  engaging  manner,  and  lay  the  wo- 
perest  foundation  for  all  the  mtimacies  of  sacred  friendship.  (John 
xiii.  34,  35.  Gal.  vi.  10.  Eph.  iv.  1—6.  Phil.  ii.  1—5.  1  Pet. 
i.  22.     1  John  iii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  general  precepts  prescribing  the  duties  of  iustice 
and  benevolence  towards  all  mankind,  there  are  also  pertkonr  in- 
junctbns  given  us,  with  respect  to  the  dudes  incumb«it  upon  us  in 
the  several  stadons  and  relations  which  we  sustain  in  civil  vad  social 
life ;  and  diese  are  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  natiooS) 
families  and  particular  persons. 

The  grand  design  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  wdf  observ- 
ed, is,  to  teach  religion.    What  relates  to  dvil  institutions,  itaodce* 
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onljr  so  far  as  moral  obitgation  is  concerned^  — Fonns  of  government 
it^ves  to  the  wisdom  of  men  to  regulate,  and  to  nations  to  frame  : 
but  what  the  tpirii  of  governments  should  be,  it  plainly  dictates ;  and 
it  lays  do\m  the  principles,  by  which  both  governors  and  governed 
ought  to  regulate  their  conduct,  with  authority,  plainness  and  fidelity, 
and  yet  widi  a  delicacy  suited  to  the  age  in  wMch  it  wais  written,  and 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  governments  which  then  existed.^  Civil  go>- 
vernroent,  the  new  Testament  says,  is  an  ordinance  o(  God ;  m  other 
wofds,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  men  should  not  live  as  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  without  control;  but  that  they  shodd  be  formed  into 
societies  regulated  by  laws,  and  that  these  laws  should  be  executed 
by  magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose.  What  kind  of  government 
and  what  kind  of  rules  are  mtended,  the  sacred  writers  thus  particu^ 
lariy  specify :  —  They  are  not  a  terror  to  good  ujorksy  but  to  ew.  Do 
ihei  timek  ii  good^  and  thou  »halt  have  praise  of  the  same :  for  he  u 
the  mifMter  ofOod  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  i$ 
emZ,  bejtfraidj  for  he  beareth  not  the  tword  in  vain  ;  for  he  is  a  minis" 
ter  of  (tody  an  avef^er  ta  execute  wrath^  sent  by  him  for  the  punish- 
meni  of  evil  doers^  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  They  are 
Chd*s  ministers  attending  to  this  very  thing^^  that  is,  their  talents  and 
their  time  are  wholly  employed  in  this  great  and  good  work.  Such 
are  the  prhiciples  of  government  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  such  the  duties  which  it  prescribes  to  the  rulers  and  magistrates 
ofnations. 

But  Christianity  does  not  confine  its  injunctions  to  one  part  of  the 
communis,  and  leave  the  rest  to  act  as  they  please :  it  addresses 
itself  likewise  with  equal  energy  to  the  i^eopfe,  and  Innds  on  their  con^ 
sciences  the  obligations  of  subjection  and  obedifnce.  Subjects  are 
tau^  to  be  sidmissive  and  obedient  to  the  higher  powers  ;  to  pray 
forthem ;  to  fear  Ctod  and  honour  the  king;  to  giveunto  Caesar  tne 
Mngs  which  are  C^esan^s;  to  render  tribute  to  mom  tribute  is  due  ; 
custom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  HONotra  to  whom 
honour;  and  to  do  all  this  not  merely  because  die  civil  laws  require 
it,  and  finr  fear  of  punishment  from  men,  but  for  con8cienee-<fiake,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  (Matt.  xxii.  31.  Rom.  xin.  1,  2. 
5,  6,  7.  1  Thn.  ii.  1,  2.  Tit.  iii.  1.  1  Pet  ii.  13— 16.)  Ate 
not  these  injunctions  highhr  reasonable,  and  exacdy  corresponding 
with  die  nature  and  state  of  things  f  If  the  members  of  a  community 
refuse  to  honour  and  obey  the  divine  ordmance,  to  be  subject  to 
government,  to  give  hieh  respect  to  rulers,  or  to  pay  them  tribute,  — 
and  all  this,  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience-eake, — 
it  will  be  allowed  by  livery  rational  man,  that  they  resist  an  ordinance 
of  God,  an  ordinance  that  is  both  reasonable  and  beneficial,  and  de- 
servedly  receive  to  themselves  condemnation.^      

1  Both  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  during  the  reign  of  the  sangninary  emperor  Nero. 

aRoiii.ziu.  1.3,4.    IPet.  is.  14. 

3  Bogoe  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  Uie  New  Teotamont,  p.  294.  There  is  an 
admirable  diaoourae  on  '  Christian  Obedience  to  Civil  Rolera/  in  Mr.  Gtfbornea 
8ennon8  principally  designed  to  illnstrate  and  enforce  Chriatian  Morality i  pp'»w 
—258. 
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Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testemeiit  redpectkigci?3  govern- 
raeot;  such  are  its  g^d  moral  principles,  oul  such  its  specj^ 
declarations  on  the  subject.  In  emj  domestic  relation  it  alao  lays 
down,  fairly  and  equitably,  the  duties  on  both  sides,  viz.  of  servants 
and  masters,  of  hufllmnds  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children. 

Thus,  servants  are  enjoined,  as  a  necessary  part  of  reKgioo,  lo 
obey  and  serve  their  masters,  with  all  proper  re^>ect,  fidefoy,  and 
diligeaee,  not  purloming,  not  answering  again,  with  good-wiU  doing 
service  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men ;  knoiring  that  whatso- 
ever good  thing  any  man  doeth,  that  sliall  he  receive  of  die  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free*  These  things,  when  realty  believed  and 
duly  considered,  will  have  a  much  stronger  influence  to  engage  them 
to  a  faithful  and  cheerful  discharge  of  their  duty,  than  mere  custom, 
or  the  laws  of  the  country*  On  dbe  other  hattd,masters  are  required 
to  give  unto  their  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  forbearing 
threateoings,  knowing  that  they  also  have  a  master  in  heaven,  and  that 
with  him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  (Eph.  vL  5 — ^9.  Cd.  iii. 
22-^25.  iv.  1.  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2.  Tit.  ii.  2.  9,  10«  11.)  The  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  cinldren,  are  also  admirably 
delineated  and  enforced.  (£ph.  v.  22~33.  Cd.  iii.  18,  19.  Tit.  ii. 
4,  5.  1  Pet.  iii.  8.  Eph.  vi.  1-^.  Col.  iii.  20,21.  1  Tun.  v.  4-^8.) 
In  like  manner,  superiors  and  inferiors,  the  elder  |md  younger,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  are  directed  to  a  proper  conduct  towards  one 
another ;  and  rules  are  given  which  tend  to  regulate  the  depotitoaent 
of  equals  among  themselves,  that  they,  should  be  courteous,  in  honour 
preferring  one  another,  not  willingly  giving  offence  to  any,  and  en- 
deavouring as  fiur  as  possible  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  (Rora. 
xii.  10.  12.  18.  1  Cor.  x.  32.  PhU.  ii.  3.  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  in.  8.  v.  5.) 
In  a  word,  all  the-^various  offices  of  humanity,  justice,  and  charity, 
due  from  one  man  to  another,  are  frequendy  described  in  the  sacred 
writbg;s,  enforced  bv  the  most  powerful  motives,  and  by  the  authority 
of  God  himself;  which,  where  it  is  firmly  believed,  must  come  with 
greater  force  upon  the  conscience,  than  the  mere  institutioRa  of  hu- 
man legrfators,  or  the  reasonings  c^  philosqpiiers  and  moralists. 

3.  The  preceding  Unts  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  excd- 
lency  of  the  Scripture  precepts,  with  respect  to  the  moral  duties  we 
owe  to  mankind,  in  a  civil  and  social  state.  With  respect  to  that  part 
of  our  duty,  i^diich  relates  more  immediately  to  ourselves,  to  the 
governing  of  our  affections,  passions,  and  appetites,  and  to  the  due 
reguhtion  and  improvement  <^  our  temper,  the  Gospel  law  is  pecu- 
liarly excellrat.  While  it  prohibits  all  angry  passions,  as  above  re- 
marked, it  enforces  the  kvely  duties  of  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
long  snaring ;  and  reoonmieoda  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  that 
frieAdly  temper  and  universal  benevdence,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  excellent  dispositions  of  the  human  heart.  (Eph.  iv.  26, 
27.  31,  32.  Col.  iii.  12—14.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5.)  Wherever  the 
Gospel  is  sincerely  believed  and  embraced,  it  inapires  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  those  unnatural  lusts  and  impurides,  idiich  had  made  so 
monstrous  a  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen  worid  at  the 
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time  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world  $  and  wbicb,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  countenanced  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  most  distin^ 
guished  sages  of  antiquiqr.^  Not  only  adultery,  finmication,  (which 
among  the  antient  heathens  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  slight  fauk,  if  a 
&uk  at  all),  polygamy,  and  divorces  upon  sHght  occasions,  but  like* 
wise  all  manner  ch  uncleanness  and  lasciviousness,  and  the  cherishing 
and  indulgence  of  all  impure  inclinations  are  strictly  prohibited*  (1 
Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10.  1  Thess.  iv,  3,  4^6.  7.  I  Cor.  vi. 
13^-20.  Matt.  V.  27,  28.) 

Further,  we  are  frequently  warned  against  rioting  and  drunken* 
ness,  which  tend  to  debase  and  dishonour  our  nature.  (Luke  xxi.  34. 
Gal.  V.  19.  21.  Eph.  v.  6.  1  Pet.  ii.  11.^  And  it  is  particularly 
WMhy  of  observation,  that,  while  the  CSospel  enforces  chastity,  purity, 
and  temperance  by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  care  is  taken  to  guard 
against  superstitious  extremes.  Neither  Chri^  nor  liis  aposdes 
substituted  fervency  of  devotion  in  the  place  of  regular  morality ; 
nor,  under  pretence  of  extraordinary  puritv,  have  they  forbidden 
and  condemned  marriage,  as  some  of  the  Essenes  then  did,  and  as 
others  hy  a  fake  refinement  have  sinc^  done.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  declared  that  marriage  is  honourable  in  all  (1  Cor.  vii.  9.  Heb. 
xiii.  4.) :  and  though  all  intemperance  and  excess  are  expressly  for- 
bidden, and  we  are  required  to  subdue  the  passions  ana  appetites, 
yet  we  are  aUowed  the  moderate  use  of  sen^bie  enjoyments ;  and  it 
is  declared,  that  every  creature  of  Qod  i$  goodj  and  nothing  to  he 
refiuedj  ifiihereeeioedwith  thanki^iming  ;  f»r  U  ii  aanelijiea  by  Ae 
word  of  €rod  andprauer.     (1  Tim.  iv«  £--5.) 

Another  instance  of  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  precepts  is,  that 
particular  care  is  taken  to  guard  us  against  an  unnK)derate  passion 
for  worldly  riches ;  the  precariousness  of  which  is  iUustrated,  together 
with  the  inconsistency  of  a  predominant  kive  of  worldhr  wealth  with 
the  bve  of  God,  and  with  real  piety  and  virtue.  Tlie  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  riches  are  not  absolutely  prohibited;  but  we  are 
directed  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  to  regard  them  as  a 
trust  committed  to  us  by  God,  of  which  we  are  only  the  stewards, 
ind  for  which  we  must  be  accountable.  We  are  instructed  to  em- 
|doy  them,  not  as  incentives  to  luxury,  but  as  opportunities  of  doing 
cood,  of  honouring  God,  and  being  useful  to  mankind.  (Matt.  v.  24. 
Mark  x.  24.  Luke  xii.  15—21.  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10.  Luke  xvi.  9, 10. 
ITiouvi.  17—19.) 

No  dispositkm  is  more  hateful  to  man  than  pride,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  (James  iv.  6.)  Many  passages 
in  the  Gospel  are  particularly  designed  to  correct  and  subdue  it  in 
an  its  various  hranches  and  appearances,  whether  it  signifies  an  in«- 
erdinate  ambition  which  puts  men  upon  contending  who  should  be 

riest,  <x  an  eager  thirst  after  the  applause  of  men  rather  than 
iavDur  and  approbation  of  God,  or  a  presumptuous  haughty 
9Trog^Doef  and  a  nigh  conceit  of  ourselves  and  our  own  righteousness, 

^  Sm  pp.  15|  1^  tt^Ttu 
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and  ft  contempt  of  others :  never  wis  an  anaaUe  homily  noon-  * 
mended  and  enfiirced  in  such  an  ei^aging  manner  as  by  Jesus 
Christ,  who  also  gave  the  most  perlept  and  lovely  pattern  of  it  in  his 
own  exanqde.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6^12.  Mark  ix.  33,  34, 35.  Luke 
xviii.  9—14.  J6tm  v.  44.  Matt.  xi.  29.  John  xiii.  12—47.  WL  ii. 
S— 7.  1  Pet.  V.  5.)  And  as  nothing  tends  more  to  (fisoompo6e  and 
disturb  the  mind  than  anxious  cares,  or  excessive  sonow/ls  and  de- 
sponding fears,  the  Gospel  provides  the  most  effectual  reoaeifies 
against  all  these  :  not  by  representing  worldly  evils  and  cidamilies  as 
no  evils  at  all,  or  prescribing  an  unfeeling  apathy,  and  suppressmg 
the  natural  affections  and  passifHis,  but  by  keeping  tb^an.withui  proper 
bounds.  No  where  are  there  such  powerful  consideratioos  for  sup- 
porting us  under  afflictions  and  adversities  mth  a  calm  resmiatioD  ind 
a  lively  hope.  We  are  taught  to  regard  them  as  sent  by  God  for  the 
wisest  and  best  purposes,  and  are  assured  that  he  will  gracioudy  sup- 
port us  under  them,  and  over-rule  them  to  our  greater  benefit,  and 
that  if  duly  improved  ihej  shall  issue  m  a  complete  everlasdng  fdidty. 
(Matt.  V.  4.  Rom.  v.  4,  5.  viii.  18.  28.  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  Heb.  xik  5 
—12.)  Nothing  can  possibly  be  better  fitted  to  deliver  us  tnm  anx- 
ious distracting  cares  and  solicitudes,  and  a  distrustful  thougfatfulDess 
for  toHnorrow,  than  the  excellent  precepts  and  directions  givea  us  bj 
Christ  and  his  aposdes.  (Matt.  vi.  25 — 34.  Luke  xii.  23—31. 
Phil.  iv.  6.  11,  12.  1  Tun.  vi.  6.  8.  Heb.  xiii.  5.  1  PeL  w.  7.) 
But  though  we  are  directed  to  cast  our  cares  upon  God^  in  a  cheer- 
ful and  steady  dependence  upon  his  wise  and  good  providence,  yet 
we  are  cautioned  not  to  neglect  the  use  of  proper  means  and  endear 
voturs  on  our  parts.  It  is  urged  as  our  duly,  not  to  be  sbdifiii  in 
business,  to  exercise  ourselves  with  diligence  in  the  work  of  our  seve- 
ral callings  and  emplc^mrats,  that  we  may  have  lack  <^  oothk^  and 
may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needetfa.  Those  who  lead  idle  lives 
are  represented  as  walking  disorderly,  and  it  b  declared,  that  if  apy 
man  will  not  work,  ndther  should  he  eat.  (Rom.  xii.  11.  £pb.J>. 
28.  1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12.  2  Thess.  iii.  10,  11,  12.)  Totfaisitmay 
be  added,  that  the  precepts  and  instructkms  of  Christ  are  admiraUy 
fitted  to  inspire  us  with  a  true  divine  fortitude,  and  to  raise  us  above 
the  slavish  fear  of  men,  (who  can  only  kill  the  body,  and  afier  tbat 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do,)  or  of  any  worldly  evib  and  sufe- 
ings.  And  yet  he  is  far  from  encouraging  a  forward  endwsiaslic 
rawness :  he  directs  his  disciples  not  needlessly  to  expose  tbemsebes 
to  dangers,  but  to  take  all  proper  precautions  for  avoiding  the  rage 
and  malice  of  their  persecutors  (Matt.  vii.  6.  x.  16.  23.) ;  but  wfaes 
this  could  not  be  done  widiout  b«trayuig  the  cause  of  Ggd,  of  tnitb, 
and  righteousness,  they  were  to  exot  a  noble  Ibrtkude,  and  to  endure 
the  greatest  sufferings  with  constancy  and  even  with  jo^,  being  »' 
sured  of  divine  supports,  and  that  great  should  be  their  reward  ia 
heaven.  (Matt.  v.  10,  11,  12.  Luke  xii.  4, 5.  1  Pet  iiL  14.  ir* 
12, 13.) 

As  knowledge  is  one  of  the  noblest  inqirovements  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  it  is  frequeudy 
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urged  upon  us  as  W  duty  to  endeavour  to  get  our  minds  furnished 

widi  divine  and  Useful  knowledge.    And  the  knowledge  ther^re* 

quired  is  not  merely  of  die  speculative  notional  kind,  or  mence 

blsely  so  called,  but  such  k  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  of 

die  hi^est  importance  to  our  happiness,  as  may  help  us  to  make  a 

progress  in  aH  holiness  and  goodness :  we  must  endeavour  to  grow  in 

wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  so  as  to  discern  the  thhigs  winch 

are  excellent,  and  td  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and 

perfeot  wiB  of  God.     (John  xvii.  3.    Phil.  i.  9,  1(X     Rom.  xii.  2. 

Eph.  V.  17.  Col.  i.  9,  10.    1  Thess.  v;  21.  Tit*  i.  1.)    Finally,  it  is 

required  of  us,  that  we  mdce  it  our  continued  endeavour  to  grow  in 

grace,  and  in  every  divine  virtue ;   for  which  purpose  we  must  live 

and  Walk  ty  faiA,  which  is  the  nAitemce  of  things  hoped  for^  andiie 

evUknce  oj  (kings  not  seen.    And  as  a  foture  life  and  unmortality 

are  now  brought  into  the  most  clear  and  open  light,  we  are  required 

to  cany  our  desires  and  views  beyond  tins  transitory  world  and  aH 

its  enjoyments,  and  to  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  and  place 

our  choicest  afl^tbns  there.   (2  Con  t.  7.    Col.  iii.  1,  2.  Heb.  ziii. 

14.)    Accordingly,  the  Christian  life  is  represented  under  the  noble 

ima^  of  a  conversation  widi  heaven,  and  communion  with  the  Fa« 

tber,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ :-  it  is  a  continual  aspiring  tovrards 

the  perfection  of  our  nature  in  a  conformity  to  the  divine  goodness 

and  purity,  and  an  endeavour  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is 

done  in  heaven.    (Phil.  iii.  20.    1  John  i.  3,    PhiL  iii.  12,  13,  14.) 

To  all'  which  may  be  added,  that  it  is  the  distmguishing  character  o/ 

the  religion  of  Jesus,  that  while  it  directs  us  to  aspire  to  the  highest 

degree  of  moral  excdlence^  it  teaches  us  to  maintain  a  constant  sense 

of  our  own  weaknesses  and  defects^  and  of  our  insuffidency  in  o\u*- 

seives.     In  the  Gospel  all  boasting  and  confidence  m  our  own  righte** 

ousness  and  merits  is  excluded :  and  we  are  instructed  to  place  our 

whole  dependence  upon  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 

^ving  him  the  gk^  of  every  good  thing  diat  is  in  us»  or  which  we 

are  enabled  tb  perform. 

4.  In  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  Christian  Morality,  the 
holiness  of  its  precepts  is  a  circumstance  that  demands  espedal  con* 
sideratbn,  and  is  a  proof  that  the  reli^on,  which  inculcates  it,  came 
from  God.  All  its  prece[its  aim  dnrecdy  at  the  heart.  It  never 
goes  about  to  form  the  exterior  of  man.  To  merely  external  duties 
it  is  a  stranger.  It  forms  the  lives  of  men  no  otherwise  than  by  form* 
ing  theur  dispositions.  It  never  addresses  itself  to  their  vanity,  self- 
ishness, or  any  other  corrupt  propensity.  On  the  contrary,  it  de* 
Glares  open  war,  and  inrecondleable  ennuty  against  every  evU  dispo- 
lution  in  the  human  heart.  It  tolerates  none.  Of  the  most  odious 
sins,  such  as  disobedience  to  parents,  dishonesty,  injustice,  and  mur- 
der, it  ^eaks  with  abhorrence.  It  says  that  th^  oug^t  not  even  to 
be  named  among  Christians.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  descends  into 
the  heart :  it  puts  forth  its  hand  and  plucks  out  every  root  of  bitter- 
ness,  winch,  springing  up,  would  pollute  the  soul  and  defile  the  life. 
Many  principles,  which  the  vrorld  u>proves,  and  on  many  occasions 
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eGiiadeistobebuBik8B--uaiiiliitiQD,  dw  eago^pwioit  of  Milk, 
fendnest  far  pietaure,  pride,  envy,  revenge,  eoolempt  of  odien,  nd 
a  dispositkm  to  fihlnr  jesting, — tbe  Gospel  ooodeiiMis  iacvttyfani 
and  d^ree.  It  (mma  the  indolgenoe  of  tbem  even  m  tboi^;  k 
prdhMs  the  adulteiy  of  the  eye,  ud  tbe  murder  of  the  heait;  and 
eommands  the  desire  to  be  straa^gled  io  its  birth.  Neither  the  biods, 
the  tongue,  the  bead,  nor  the  heart,  mnst  be  gqil^  of  one  inifdqr- 
Hovvever  the  world  may  appiand  die  heroic  ambition  of  eee,  the  bie 
of  doij  in  another,  the  soc^ssfid  porsoitB  of  affluence  in  a  dad,  ike 
hi^Mninded  pride,  the  gbwing  patriotism  which  would  coopeltl 
die  neichbouring  nations  to  bow  the  neck,  tbe  steady  putsoit  of  le- 
venae  tor  injuries  received,  and  a  sovereign  oontenrac  ol  the  rode  mA 
ignnde  vulgar,  —  Chrisdanity  condemns  them  ad,  and  enjoins  dn 
disciples  of  Jesus  to  crucify  diem  without  dehy.  Not  one  ittobe 
^mred,  though  dear  as  a  right  eye  for  use  or  pleasure,  or  even  B^ 
cessaiy  as  a  right  hand  for  defence  or  bboor.  Tbe  Gospel  does  sol 
press  men  to  consider  what  their  feHownnen  mty  Haak  of  tboDyOr 
liow  it  will  afiect  dieir  temporal  interest ;  but  what  is  rigN,  nd 
what  is  necessaiy  to  their  well  bemg.  ^  If  you  comply  with  its  pie- 
cepts,  ^ou  must  oe,  and  not  merely  seeai  iobe.  It  b  the  beatdnt 
is  re^iored ;  and  all  tbe  difl»rent  prescribed  forms  of  wonhip  and 
obedience  are  but  so  many  varied  expressioas  or  modificadoos  of  iu"^ 

Now,  is  any  thing  fike  this  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  die  op- 
posers  of  reveladon?  No.  Their  morality,  we  have  seen,  bss  so 
standard;  and  their  code  of  morab  is  in  6ct  svbvenaveof  almo- 
rality.'  Their  deity  seems  to  take  no  cognizance  of  die  heait.  Ae- 
cording  to  them  **  there  is  no  merit  or  crime  in  the  inteadon." 
Tharmoralityonly  goes  to  farm  the  exterior  of  the  man.  Itdim 
the  utmost  scope  tor  wicked  desires,  provided  they  be  not  csried  isiD 
execution  to  tbe  iiyury  of  society  :  and  accwrdii^  to  their  code  (as 
reeendy  promulgated),  the  assassbadoo  of  a  person,  who  for  some 
political  reason  may  become  obnoxknis,  is  a  laudable  act;  Ae|XO- 
hibidon  of  the  unlawful  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  a  pervenioo 
of  *'die  pfaunest  dictates  of  nature;''  and  decayed  oU  agp  tiM 
worth  the  pains  and  expense  bestowed  b  supporting  il ! ! 

It  is  wortlqr  of  notice  that  the  goqpd  inculcates  tbe  purest  ivonkip 
of  Ood,  and  filial  reSance  inxm  hb  mercy  and  goodness :  hot,  uui 
all  the  discordant  theories  of  morals  wUch  have  been  ooolrifed  kf 
modem  opposers  of  revdatioD,  tfaey  are  manimous  in  exchiding  die 
Divine  Bemg  from  their  systems  of  ethics;  thus'  evmcing  diet  thqr 
are  iettts  in  theory,  jMj^oiu  in  inclination,  «m1  aMsts  in  practice. 

''The  words  of  scripture  are  qiirit  imd  VA.  They  are  die  ks- 
goage  of  love.  Every  exhoitadon  of  Christ  and  his  wfomks  is  i» 
prenialed  widi  dus  smrit.  Let  die  reader  turn  to  die  twelfth  chipiff 
of  the  emsde  to  die  Romans  far  an  examjde,  and  read  it  cuMjj 
let  him  find,  if  he  can,  any  thing  in  the  purest  part  of  tbe  writiogsa 

tS^JSfS  ^JS^to  ^  ^'""^  Arthwi^  «f  the  l«ew  TeetaiMaft,  p.  T4.  FuDi''* 
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deifll%tiiat »  woitlqr  of  beug  eoaipai^  1^  Not  virtue  itaelT is 
m  kmgBt  virtue  in  their  hands.  It  loaes  its  channs,  ^rbBn  diey  8fl»et 
toembrftoeit.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the  coU  head  of  death.  The 
most  kyveljr  object  is  deprived  by  it  of  life  and  beauty,  and  reduced  to 
a  shrivelled  mass  of  inactive  fonnali^."^ 

5.  The  last  drcumstanee  to  be  oooaidered  in  reviewing  the  iiioralit)r 
of  the  Gospel,  is,  the  sicnifier  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  us.  While 
the  aniient  sages  confined  their  precepts  to  their  respective  pupik,  thi^ 
diffcgarded  the  multitude,  for  whose  moral  instructiaa  no  piovisioii 
was  made :  and  however  excellent  many  of  their  precepts  weire,  sdD 
Asy  were  destitute  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  enforce  their 
JDStructioQs,  and  not  unfrequendy  their  conduct  was  directty  opposed 
to  their  precepts*  But  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  perfectly  natu- 
ral, and  eminently  adapted  to  the  state  of  every  class  of  society,  and 
calculated  to  promote  the  real  happfaiess  of  all  men.  SimjJici^  and 
pksmiesB  are  me  characteristics  of  all  Christ's  discourses ;  and  appear 
not  OD^  in  the  language  he  employed,  but  also  in  die  allusions  andf 
illustrations>by  which  he  enforced  or  recommended  his  doctrines  or 
moral  precepts. 

Of  me  simplicity  and  plainness  of  language,  which  pervades  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  of  clear  and  defimte  instruction 
in  moral  duty,  we  have  a  complete  model  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount* 
In  that  discourse,  no  article  is  introduced  which  he  leaves  either 
doubdiil  or  ambiguous.  Not  only  does  he  distincdy  expound  the  pio^ 
IdbidoDS  of  the  antient  law;  but  he  also  places,  in  opposition  to  the 
things  prohibited,  a  variety  of  duties  which  neither  the  terms  of  the 
law  nor  the  explanations  of  the  Jews  had  ever  express^  recppiised. 
He  a[q[riies  the  law  of  duty  to  the  secret  thoughts  and  di^wsitions  of 
the  heart,  as  much  as  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  external  con- 
duct ;  and  opposes  the  genume  spirit  of  pure  and  practical  morality 
to  an  te  loose  atid  pernicious  tenets,  by  which  iidse  or  incompetent 
instructors  perverted  the  people,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men.  The  same  fdainness  of  language  characterises  all  the 
other  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  the  practical  parts  of  the 
apoe«idic  writings. 

Hie  simplicity  and  ^lunness  of  Christ's  manner  are  likewise  eon* 
qpicQOus  in  the  nature  of  his  aUusbns  and  instructions ;  all  of  which 
were  derived  from  objects  familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  mankind 
at  large.  This  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  his  discourses.  The 
dtg  set  on  a  hill^  —  the  »aU  of  the  earthy  —  the  candU  which  ii  not  to 
fte  set  under  a  bushd,  but  upon  a  eaniUsiiek^  —  the  vine  and  the 
brtmehee^  —  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep,  —  are  instances  which  cannot 
be  forgotten.  These  and  similar  examples  are  the  happiest  of  all  al- 
hisions,  and  the  best  of  all  illustrations.  They  are  natural  but  forci* 
ble ;  every  where  offering  themselves,  and  every  where  beautiful ; 
fiuniliar,  but  possessed  of  sufficient  dignity ;  and  always  attended  with 
this  high  recommendation,  that  they  are  easily  understood  by  men  in 

every  situation  of  life. \  , 

1  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness^  p.  42.. 
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Tbe  flune  plainness  and  sbBplieitf  of  maaner  ace  also  efincsd  is 
ifae  paraUes  delivered  hyCbnBL  InstnictioQ  appears  to  have  bees 
oonununicated  in  aBesxncal  discouraes  geoerrily  resembling  Aeae, 
bom  die  evliest  acea?  but  no  iosoniclor  ever  framed  diem  so  i^h 
piljr  as  CbrisL  The  subjects,  to  wUch  he  aUudes,  are  chosa  ash 
auprene  feKcitf ;  and  the  aliusioos  are  cooducted  vmb  die  utmoa 
akdl  and  success*  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story  is  always  justiod 
impressive,  comnaoiy  beautiful,  not  unfrequeiMdjr  suUime,  sod  k  se- 
venl  instances  emineDtly  pathetic.  Tlie  meaning,  which  it  isinteiid- 
ed  to  convqr,  is  at  the  same  time  definite,  cImut  and  obvious.  The 
parable,  instead  of  shading  the  thoiq^fat,  ilhunines  it:  and,  instead  of 
leaving  the  reader  in  doute,  oootributas  noi  a  little  to  die  sstisfacM 
of  his  inquiries.  When  we  consider  the  perplexed  and  enipniriral 
manner,  in  which  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  at  that  ume,  cod- 
vejred  many  of  their  important  instructions,  we  shall  on  die  one  hud 
see  this  characteristic  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  m  a  ^tiooger  fight; 
and  on  the  odier  shall  be  led  to  admire  the  wisdom,  widi  wliidi,ia 
ibis  respect,  he  taught  mankind.^ 

While  pride  and  vanity  were  the  general  characteristics  of  tbe  Jew- 
ish and  Grentile  teachers,  Christ  ^xhiUted  in  tis  manner  of  tsKhisg 
the  most  perfect  modesty  and  delicacy,  blended  with  the  utmost  bold- 
ness and  integrity.  While  he  exposed  the  corruption  of  doctrine,  and 
hypocrisy  in  practice,  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  widi  such  ckar- 
ness  of  evidence  and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  that  they  diemsdves 
often  shrunk  from  the  detection,  and  trembled  for  the  very  eiisieoce 
of  their  principles  and  their  power ;  not  a  word,  not  a  sentimeDt,  feO 
from  his  lips  which  either  could  or  can  give  pain  to  a  mind  of  the 
most  finished  refinement  and  virtue ;  not  a  word,  not  a  seDtimeDt,b8s 
been  uttered,  that  can  awaken  one  hnproper  thcNigbt,  or  allure  in  die 
least  degree  to  any  improper  action. 

The  weight  of  his  precepts,  and  die  manner  in  which  they  wen 
inculcated,  imparted  to  Christ's  teaching,  a  degree  of  audioriQr  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  extorted  fixun  his  adversaries  the  coniessioo— 
JVever  man  spake  like  this  man.  (John  vii.  46.)  At  die  same  t]iDe,he 
uniformly  displayed  towards  his  disciples  the  utmost  kindness,  geade- 
ncsss,  and  patience ;  bearing  with  their  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  oitea 
reiterating  the  same  instructions,  removing  their  prejudkeSfandgivog 
lull  force  and  efiect  to  all  his  doctrines  and  precepts. 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  forms  an  essential  put  of 


1  The  nature  and  interpretation  of  parablefl  are  diacnaMd  m/ta,  Vol  H  I^ 
n.  Chap.  V.  Section  V.  ^ 

«  DwighVa  Svitem  of  Theologry,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  290.  The  three  difcesieef  m  |» 
Tolume  on  the  character  of  Ghrietae  •  prophet  are  ptfticnkrly  ▼almUe  fcrtMff 
originality  of  thooght  and  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the  rahject  ii  l»»» 
Many  beautiAil  observations  on  the  character  and  manner  of  Christ  as  a  t"*^' 
occur  in  Bp.  Law's  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  33&-^-  ^' 
London,  1820:  and  also  in  Mr.  Simpson's  Internal  and  Presamptxre  Etkk»^ 
tt-  ?®;^H-  ^  .*'**  Bp-  Newton»s  Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  Je«J 
Christ,  Woriks,  vol.  IV.  pp.  66—104.  and  Archbishop  Newcome'i  Obaemtwrj  <« 
our  Lords  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  tho  Excellence  of  his  Moru 
Chan^ter,  4to.  or  Sto. 
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Ae  DKvalitf  of  the  gospel.  ^  To  the  characterof  almost  every  other 
teacher  of  morals,  some  stain  or  defect  attaches :  but  he  is  charged 
indi  DO  vice  either  by  friends  or  enemies.^  *<  In  Christ,"  —  (we 
quote  the  acknowledgment  of  an  avowed  unbeliever)  '*  we  have  an 
example  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  spirit,  of  a  becoming  modesty  and 
sobriety,  just,  honest,  upright,  and  sincere ;  and,  above  aQ,  of  a  most 
gracious  and  benevdent  temper  and  behaviour.  One,  who  did  no 
wrong,  no  injury  to  any  man,  in  whose  mouth  was  no  guile ;  who 
went  about  doing  good  not  only  by  his  ministry,  but  also  in  curing 
all  maimer  of  diseases  among  the  people.  His  fife  was  a  beautiful 
picture  of  human  nature  in  its  native  purity  and  omplici^ ;  and 
showed  at  once  what  excellent  creatures  men  would  be,  when  under 
die  influence  and  power  of  that  gospel  which  he  preached  unt* 
them."* 

'  Nothmg  can  be  more  honourable  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  than  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Judas  Iscariot,  which  furnish  us  with  a  strong  argument  for 
the  trttth  of  the  Grospel.  —  How  came  it  to  pass,  that  he  first  betrayed  nis  master, 
and  then  was  so  stung  with  remorse,  as  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  bv  K*ng^«^y 
hiineelf  P  How  eame  he  thus  to  own  himself  .guilty  of  the  vilest  sin,  it  he  knew 
that  lie  had  done  an  act  of  justice  to  the  world/  by  freeing  it  from  an  impostor  f 
For,  if  Jesus  was  not  really  what  he  professed  to  be,  be  deserved  all  and  much 
more  than  Jndas  was  the  means  of  bnoging  upon  him.  Now,  if  there  had  been 
any  base  plot^  any  bad  design,  or  any  kind  of  imposture  in  the  case,  it  must  have 
been  known  to  Judas,  who  had  lived  so  long  witn  Christ,  and  had  even  been  in- 
tmsfbd  with  the  batf,  (whidh  shows  that  he  was  not  treated  witb  any  reserve),  and 
who  was  aeqaainted  with  our  Baviour's  moet  private  life ;  and  if  he  had  known  of 
any  blemish  in  his  charactor  or  conduct,  he  ought  to  have  toKi  it,  and  would  have 
tola  it :  —  duty  to  Ood,  to  his  own  charactor,  and  to  the  world,  obliged  him  to  it ; 
but  his  silence  in  this  respect  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  Christ's  inne- 
eenoe ;  Jndas'rdeath  and  perditionprove  Christ's  divine  authority.  See  Dr.  Ran- 
ken's  Institutes  of  Theologjr,  pp.  370—379,  for  a  clear  and  masterly  view  of  the 
testimony  of  Jndas^as  an  evidence  of  Christ V  innocence  and  divinity,  and  of  the 
truth  and  inspiraticm  of  Scripture.  < 

9  Chubb's  True  €k>spel  or  Jesus  Christ,  sect.  8.  pp.  65^  56.  The  author  cannot 
refrain  firom  adding  in  this  place  the  not  less  just  and  eloquent,  —  and  in  &ct  in« 
imitable  character  of  Christ,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master :  —  "I  will  confess  te 
yoa.  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of 
the  CkMpel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers,  with 
an  their  pomp  of  diction :  how  mean,  how  contemptible  are  they,  compared  with 
the  Scripture !  Is  it  possible  that  a  book,  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  should 
be  merely  the  work  of  man  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  histo- 
ry it  contains,  should  be  Mraself  a  mere  man  ?  Do  we  find  thea  he  assumed  the 
tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary  .'*  What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  his 
manners  !  What  an  affecting  ji^raoefulnees  in  his  delivery!  What  sublimity  in 
his  maxims  \  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  !  What  presence  of  mind 
in  his  repliep !  How  great  the  coomiand  over  his  passions !  Where  is  the  man, 
where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and  with- 
out ostentation  ?  —  When  Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man  with  all  the 
shame  of  guilt,  yet  meriting  the  highest  rewards  of  virtue,  he  describes  exactly 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  resemblance  was  so  striking  that  all  the  Chris- 
tian fiithera  perceived  it. 

''  What  prepoaeession,  what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  (Socrates)  the  son 
ef  Sonhroniscus  to  (Jesus)  the  son  of  Mary  !    What  an  infinite  disproportion  is 

IKata  MtvrMAn  them  f      SnAraiiMi.  rlvifur  vrithnnl  niiin  nr  itmnnninir.  Aaniltr  mnrLn.v*t%A 


there  between  them !  Socrates,  dying  without  pain  or  ignominy,  easily  supported 
Us  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his  death,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned  nis  life, 
it  miglit  have  been  doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing 
more  than  a  vain  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals.  Others, 
howefver,  had  before  put  them  in  practice  ;  h)  had  only  to  say,  therefore,  what 
ihsj  had  done,  and  to  mdnoe  their  examples  to  precept. — But  where  could  Jesus 
learn  among  his  competitors,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality,  of  whioh  he  only  has 


4SI  DoclnmeMmdMMrmlPrecqa^i^thtmtk,       [CLW 

In  e«cb  of  tbe  ibur  namlives  of  the  fife  of  Jeans,  besdes  Ae  ab- 
aeuce  of  every  appeomoe  of  vice,  we  perceive  txmctt  of  devolioD, 
hnaility,  ben^^ity,  miMnesB,  pabence,  and  prudence ;  which  quit 
ties  are  to  be  coUecied  from  mcideiiitl  eircunutances^  as  the  tenu 
are  themsehes  nevi^  used  oonoeming  Christ  in  tbe  «)qiels,DoriBaBy 
formal  character  of  him  drawn  in  any  fan  of  the  flew  Tescameat. 
^  Thus,  we  see  the  demnUnem  of  his  nund,  in  his  frequent  retiremoU 
10  solituy  prayer  (Matt.  xiv.  23.  Luke  ix.  28.  Biatt.  xxvi.  d6.j;  ia 
his  habituid  giving  of  thanks  (Matt.  xi.  25.  Mark  viii.  d.JobavudS. 
Luke  xxii.  17.)  ;  in  his  reference  of  the  beauties  and  ope^alioDf  of 
nature  to  tbe  boun^  of  Providence  (Matt  vi.  26 — 28.) ;  m  Us  eo^ 
nest  addresses  to  his  Father,  more  particuiariy  that  short  but  sokna 
ene  before  the  raising  of  Liazarus  from  the  dead  (Johu  xi.  41.) ;  lod 
in  the  deep  piety  of  Us  behaviour  in  the  eardeo,  on  the  lastevemogof 
his  fife  (Matt.  xxvi.  36—47.) ;  his  Atomn^,  in  his  constant  reproof  of 
contentions  for  superioriqr  (Mark  ix.  S3.)  ;  the  bemgnky  and  aftc- 
tionateness  of  his  temper,  in  his  kindness  to  children  (Mark  x.  16.); 
in  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  falling  country  (Luke  xix.  41.); 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  friend  (John  xi.  35.)  ;  in  his  noddif  of 
the  widow's  mite  (Mark  xii.  42.) ;  m  his  parables  of  the  good  Sams* 
ritan,  of  tbe  ungrateful  servant,  and  of  the  pharisee  and  pdrficaa;  of 
which  parables  no  one  but  a  man  of  humani^  could  have  been  tbe 
authcNT :  the  mUmes$  and  lenity  of  his  character  is  discovered,  in»his 
rebuke  of  the  forward  zeal  of  his  disciples  at  the  Samaritan  vilhge 
(Luke  ix.  55.)  ;  in  his  expostulation  with  Pihte  (John  xix.  11.) ;  o 
his  prayer  for  his  enemies  at  the  moment  of  hb  su£bring  (Luke  xxiu. 
34.),  which,  though  it  has  been  since,  very  properly  and  frequeotlf 
imiuued,  was  then,  I  apprehend,  new.  His  prudence  is  discerseo, 
where  prudence  is  most  wanted,  in  his  conduct  on  frying  occaskxis, 
and  in  answers  to  artful  questions.    Of  these,  tbe  following  are  ex- 

gpren  us  both  precept  and  example  ?  —  The  deaUi  of  Socrates,  peaceablrg»iii)aBO' 
pbinng  with  hia  friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  cooldi  be  wiahM  nr ;  tktk 
of  JesQS,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  sfloniaing  pains,  abused,  insuHed,  and  ^eemd 
bj  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horribw  that  conld  be  feared.  Socrates,  in  reeairiag 
the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  executioner  who  administered  it ;  bat  ^^ 
SOS,  in  the  midst  of  excmeiating  tortures,  prayed  for  his  merciless  tonaaalsr^ 
Yes !  if  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  Mge,  the  life  ai^  dntb  of 
Jesus  were  those  of  a  Ood.  Shall  we  suppose  the  oTangebc  history  a  mere  fietioa  ? 
Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears  not  the  marn  of  fiction  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hiilocx 
of  Socrates,  which  nobody  presumes  to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  ss  thst  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  Such  a  supposition,  in  feet,  only  shifts  the  difficult,  without  obviite 
it :  it  is  more  inconceivable,  that  a  number  of  persons  shouM  egree  to  writs  meh 
ahistory,  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the  sufaieet  of  it.  The  Jewidi  ai^tbtf* 
were  incapable  of  the  diction  and  strangers  to  the  morality  contained  in  thefl<»- 
pel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth  are  so  striking  and  inimitabls,  that  the  ianoM 
would  be  a  more  astonishing  character  than  the  hero."  —  Roosisav. 

What  a  mind!  to  ooncelTe  ideas  so  beautifid  aad  so  just !  The  divinity*  tte 
New  Testament  is  displayed  as  with  a  smriMam !  But  whsi  a  hsait !  to  reiirt  w 
force  of  all  this  evidence,  to  Mind  so  fine  an  understanding,  and  bs  aUe  te  w^i^ 
as  HonssosEn  did,  1  cMmot  htluve  tk$  GsMst  /  The  infidehty  of  this  imb,  htmwntt 
may  be  readily  aeoouoted  for.  He  wmtli  not  believe  that  Gospel,  which  (ai  «• 
have  already  seen)  prohibits  aB  impurity  and  injustioe,  both  m  thomjAi.  sad  in  ac^i 
ke  LOVXD  iarkmtsg  rmtker  tkmm  UM,  hmmtm  M*  deeds  were  etkL  Ifis  whok  bAi 
as  he  unbhishmgly  avowed  ia  his '  CoaiMoos,' WW  SOS  csotiaasd  MffiBs  if  fehr 
hood  and  pro9g<^- 
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ampies:  — His  withdrawing,  in  vuioiis  insuuices,  from  ibe  first  flymp* 
loiDs  oTtumiih  (Matt  xir.  ^4  Lake  v.  15,  16.  John  v.  13.  vi.  15A 
and  widi  the  express  care,  as  appears  firom  St.  Matthew  (xii.  19.), 
of  canying  on  his  ministiy  in  quietness ;  his  decfiningof  every  spedea 
of  interference  withthe  civil  affiiirs  of  the  countvy,  wUch  disposition  is 
manifested  by  his  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the  woman  caught  in  adul- 
tery (John  viii.^  1.),  and  in  his  repolse  of  the  applicaoen  ^riiich  was 
mflde  to  him,  to  interpose  Us  decision  about  a  disputed  inheritance 
(Luke  xii.  14.) ;  his  judicious,  yet,  as  it  should  seein,  unprepared  an* 
swers,  will  be  confessed  b  the  case  of  the  Roman  tribute  (Matt.  xxii. 
19.)  ;  in  the  difficuhy  conoeming  the  interfering  relations  of  a  fiiture 
state,  as  proposed  to  him  in  the  tnslaaceof  a  woman  who  had  married 
seven  brethren  (Matt  xxii.  38.) ;  and,  more  especially,  in  his  reply 
to  those  who  demanded  from  him  an  explanation  of  the  authority  by 
which  he  acted,  which  reply  consisted,  in  propounding  a  question  to 
tfaem,  situated  between  the  very  difficulties  into  which  diey  were  in- 
sidiously endeavouring  to  draw  Mw."^  (Matt.  xxi.  23,  ei  $eq.)  In 
diort,  the  best  descriptions  of  virtue  are  to  be  fiiund  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  whole  volume  is  replete  with  piety  and  with  devotional 
virtues  which  were  unknown  to  the  antient  heathen  moralists. 

IV.  But  hoM^ver  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duty  may 
be  in  itself,  it  will  in  the  present  state  of  mankind  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  answer  the  end  proposed,  uidess  it  be  enjoined  by  a  proper  autho- 
rity, and  enforced  by  the  mosi  powerful  motives.  In  this  respect, 
the  religious  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  have  an  infinite  ad- 
vantage. For  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  counsels  and 
dictates  of  wise  men  and  moralists,  who  can  only  advise  and  endea* 
vour  to  persuade,  but  cannot  pretend  to  a  proper  authority  over  man- 
kind ;  nor  as  the  injunctions  of  fiillible  human  legislators,  armed  ^ith 
civil  authority,  who  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  the  lieart  or  of  men's 
di^poations,  and  who  have  nothing  fiirtber  in  view  than  the  external 
oraer  and  welfare  of  society,  and  fiequendy  make  the  rules  of  mora- 
lly give  way  to  their  political  interests.  But  they  are  ursed  upon  us 
as  the  commands  of  6od  himself,  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe, 
who  knows  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  to  whom  we  must  eive  an 
account,  not  oohr  of  our  outward  actions,  but  abo  of  the  inward  affec- 
tions and  dispositions  of  our  souls. 

1.  Though  the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  is 
not  recommended  in  the  New  Testament  mm  a  consideration  of  the 
fitness  of  thii^,-— that  perpetoal  subject  of  dispute  amongst  phik>so- 
phers,  —  or  from  motives  of  expediency,  which  would  open  a  wide 
gate  to  every  immorality ;  yet  the  Gospel  does  not  reject  reason  as  a 
motive  to  obedience.  On  the  contrary,  reason  and  justice  are  the 
basb  of  the  whole  morality  of  Christianity.  Paul,  speaking  of  dedi- 
cating ourselves  to  God,  among  other  powerful  motives  to  that  duty, 
observes  that  it  is  a  reasonabk  service  wfawh  we  owe  to  Him  (Rono. 
m.  1.) ;  and  Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  (undamental*  principle,  that  it  is 
nyfc  to  obey  Ood  rather  than  men.  (Acts  iv.  19,)  It  is  indeed  fre- 
I  Paley*!  Evidmees,  vol.  i.  pp.  74—76. 
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fluendy  remarked  mtbetpofliolwepMesy  that  the  ooraiMDdiDe^ 
God  are  holy,  just,  and  pure,  and  that  diqr  ougfalto  be  observed  from 
gratitude  and  submisskMi  to  Him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  thej 
who  transgress  them  are  worthy  of  death.^  The  apo$des  al»iie> 
quentfy^  d^hy,  in  strong  terms,  the  indignity  and  inlamy  of  penott 
addicting  themselves  to  partkuiar  vices  or  sins ;  and  assert  imi  mo- 
des^ and  deeency  recpure  that  our  monk  be  decorous  and  well  re> 
guiated.  nenightufaripent^thedajfuaikmkU  Leiuflherdm 
ca»t  offtke  works  of  darknessytmdleitu  walk  konudy  at  in  thewf; 
not  in  rioting  and  drunkennesBy  not  inckambmng  and  mmlofiaen, 
not  in  strife  and  envying.  (Rom.  xiii.  12, 13.)  Whatsoever  Hws&m 
honesty  umatsoever  tkis^  arejustj  whatsoever  Mngs  ar«  pons,  uMUtfM- 
ever  things  are  hvehy  whatsoever  things  are  ofgoodrtfort;  ^tkortle 
any  virtue^  and  if  there  he  any  praise^  iUnk  on  these  things.  (PU. 
iv.  8.) 

2.  But  the  evangelical  writers  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  ge- 
neral motives  of  reason,  justice,  or  decency  :  they  lay  it  down  as  a 
special  motive  peculiar  to  Christians,  that  they  oa^  to  live  suitaUjr 
to  the  smgular  favours  conferred  on  dsem  by  the  free  grace  and  nerqr 
of  God.  Since  he  has  vouchsafed  to  call  them  put  of  darkness,  uid 
to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of  faimseU^  therefore  they  ou^  to 
lead  a  nKHre  holy  life  than  tliose  who  have  not  yet  received  the  same 
knowledge.  Since  God  has  so  k>ved  them,  as  to  give  them  the  titb 
of  his  children  (1  John  iii.  1.),  they*ougbt  to  bear  his  image,  and 
show  forth  his  virtues.^  Be  ye  thenfore^  says  Paul,  imitators  nf  Co^ 
as  dear  children.  (E{rii.  v.  1.)  Since  God  has  purchased  os  anew  by 
the  blessing  of  redemption,  we  ought  to  be  doubly  consecrated  to  bim, 
—  first,  as  our  Creator,  and  secondly,  as  our  Redeemer.  Te  en 
bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify  Ood  in  your  body  and  iajfom' 
spirit  which  are  Ood*s.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.^  Godj  hcmng  raised  vf  his 
son  Jesusj  sent  him  to  bless  you  in  turmng  every  one  of  youjronhii 
iniquities.  (Acts  iii.  26.)  Such  is  the  true  end  of  his  comnig,  and  the 
price  which  he  expects  for  all  that  he  has  done  in  oim*  favour.  Christ 
gave  himself  for  i»,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity ^  ad  f^' 
rify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  ^opfe,  zealous  of  good  works.  (Tit  ii- 
14.)  Because  Uodfor  Chrtsfs  sake  hath  forgiven  us,  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  kind  to  one  another,  tender4ieart3i,  forgiving  one  oao- 
ther.  (Eph.  iv.  32.)  Since  God  has  so  loved  us,  as  to  send  his  only 
h^otten  Son  into  Ae  world  Aat  we  might  live  trough  hin,  tbereibre 
we  ought  also  to  love  one  another  (1  John  iv.  9.  11.)  :  and  because 
(rod  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  ml  and  on  the  good,  and  sendetk 
rain  on  the  Just  and  on  the  umust,  therefore  we  are  to  love  our  ene- 
mies as  well  as  our  friends.  (Matt.  v.  44,  45.)  Motives  to  obedience 
drawn  from  k)ve  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  best  principles  ot  wst^ 
ture  :  and  never  was  there  such  a  di^lay  of  the  wonderful  love  of 
God  to  mankind,  as  in  the  method  of  our  redemptkxn  and  sahatioD  by 
Jesus  Christ.    Where  this  mystery  of  godliness  is  heartily  received, 

1  See  particolarly  Rom.  viii.  19.  uid  i.  33. 
9  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  margiiMl  rendering. 
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wA  u  trve  tmi  livdy  faith,  it  wiD  have  a  ha{f  y  influeiice  to  engage 
and  draw  us  to  a  holy  and  dutiful  obedienee ;  since  it  is  every  where 
inculcated  b  the  Gospel,  that  the  design  of  sending  his  own  son  into 
the  world,  and  of  all  the  great  things  which  have  been  done  ibr  us, 
is,  to  oblige  us  to  die  more  and  more  unto  sin,  and  to  hve  unto  right* 
eousness. 

3.  ^Another  most  poweriul  motive  to  evangelical  obedience  is  drawn 
from  die  pattern  presented  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose  sacred  life 
and  practice  illustrated  and  exemplified  his  own  hdy  laws  and  pre- 
cepts. *  Examples  teach  where  precepts  fail.'  And  what  example 
is  there  so  proper  and  engaging,  as  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh, 
the  most  perfect  image  of  the  invisible  deity,  in  whom  the  divine  per- 
fectioDs  are  brought  nearer  to  our  view,  and  such  of  th«n,  as  can  be 
imitated  by  feeble  man,  are  phced  within  the  reach  of  our  unitation  f 
In  him  we  may  behold  the  completest  pattern  of  universal  holiness 
and  spodess  purity,  of  the  most  ardent  love  to  God,  the  most  wonder- 
fid  love  to  mankind,  the  most  perfect  obedience  and  res^atbn  to  the 
divine  will,  the  most  exemplary  patience  under  the  greatest  sufferings, 
the  most  admirable  humility,  meekness,  and  condescension,  and  of  every 
amiable  virtue.  And  diould  we  not  be  desirous  to  tread  in  his  illus- 
trious footsteps  f  Leam  of  me,  says  Christ,  for  lam  meek  and  loteiy, 
and  ye  tkaUfmd  rest  to  your  som.  (Meitt.  xi.  29,)  Walk  in  love^ 
urges  the  apostle  Paul,  ae  Christ  aho  loved  tu,  and  gave  hwuelffor 
us.  fEfrfi.  V.  2.)  L^everyoneif  uepl^e  his  neighSiur for  hii good, 
to  edification;  for  Christ  pleased  not  himself.  (Rom.  xv.  2,  S.J  Let 
$i0th£i^  be  done  throwh  str^e  or  vain  glory,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind 
let  eaoi  esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Look  not  every  man  on 
hiscwn  things;  let  him  aim  not  at  promoting  his  own  separate  interests, 
ooDTeniences,  or  advantages,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others, 
aim  at  promoting  those  of  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  vmch  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Phil.  ii.  3—5.)  As  he  that  hath  called  you  is 
holy,  says  Peter,  so  be  ye  holy  in  aU  manner  of  conversation.  (1  Pet. 
i.  16.) 

4.  A  fiirther  motive  is  taken  from  the  sanctions  of  duty  which  the 
dvil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God.  Thus,  magis- 
trates are  to  be  obeyed,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  consdenee-^ake, 
because  they  are  the  ordinance  of  trod  (Rom.  xiii.  2.  5.) ;  and  they 
mu9t  abo  conduct  diemselves  towards  the  peo|de  over  whom  the^  are 
l^ed,  as  the  ministers  of  Bod  to  them  far  good.  (Rom.  xiil.  4.) 
Husbands  and  wives  are  to  adhere  inviolably  to  each  other,  because 
Aej  are  jcuned  together  and  made  one  by  God,  who,  at  the  beginning 
made  them  the  nude  and  ihefemde  (Matt.  xix.  4.  6.|,  and  by  whom 
whoremongers  and  adulterers  will  be  judged.  (Heb.  xiii.  4.)  Ser- 
vants are  commanded  to  be  obedient  to  dieir  masters,  in  singleness  of 
heart,  fearing  Bod,  with  good  wiU  doin^  service  as  unto  the  Lord, 
and  not  unto  men;  and  masters  to  be  just,  merciful  to  tlieir  ser- 
vants, as  knowing  that  th^  also  have  a  master  in  heaven,  with  whom 
is  no  ramect  of  persons.  (Eph.  vi.  6—7.  9.  Col.  iii.  22.)  And  in  ge- 
aeral,  fVhatsoever  we  do,  the  Gosjpel  enjoins  us  to  do  »t  heartuy  as 
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unio  Oe  Lord,  and  not  unto  men  (CoL  m.  23.);  and  that  ulefkr 
toe  eat  or  drink,  wedoaUto  the gUny  of  Chd.  (1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

5.  The  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  pn^ewm  ibr- 
nishes  another  weigh^  motire  to  obedience*  Inunoralicies  of  iB 
kinds  are  forbidden  them,  because  they  ought  to  vfolk  worthf  rf  Ae 
vocation  wherewith  they  are  caUed,  with  alfloudiness  and  meJnm, 
with  long  iuffering;  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  endeaeoming  to 
keep  the  unUy  of  the  spirit  tn  the  bond  of  peace.  (^P^*  ^*  l-^) 
They  are  to  walk  worthy  ef  God,  who  hat  caBed  them  to  hit  hnf- 
dom  andjlory  (1  Thess.  li.  12.),  and  at  ekUdrenofthe  %b.  (E|^. 
v.  8.^  Tiieir  conversation  must  be  only  as  beeometh  thi  gstpd  of 
Christ.  (Phil.  i.  27.)  They  musl  adorn  the  doctrine  f^CMour  Sa- 
viour in  aU  things  (Tit.  ii.  10.) ;  and  take  care  that  the  nmt,  or 
wordy  of  God  be  not  bUuphemed,  or  evil  qpokea  of,  through  them,  (i 
Tim.  VI.  1.  Tit.  ii.  6.) 

6.  The  acceptableness  of  true  repentuice  and  the  assanace  of 
pardon,  which  tne  Crospel  ofiers  to  all  who  tndy  repent,  and  ut^ig^ 
edly  believe  and  obey  God's  ho^  word  and  commandmentB,  ire  a 
furmer  most  powerful  motive  to  sinful  and  frail  creatures,  to  encou- 
rage and  support  them  in  the  practice  of  their  duty.  Nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  nund  of  man,  nothing  more  agreeable  to 
the  wisdom  of  God,  than  such  a  declaration  of  the  acceptSUeness  of 
true  repentance,  and  such  an  authentic  assurance  of  pardon  there- 
upon, as  under  die  gospel  dispensation  the  divine  mercy  has  faiod 
means  to  aflcnrd  unto  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  b  at  the  same  tiffle 
abundantly  conastent  with  the  dignity  of  lus  laws,  and  his  hatred 
agamst  sin. 

7.  For  our  greater  encoun^ment,  divine  assistances  are  provided 
for  us,  to  support  us  m  the  practice  of  our  duty.  This  b  a  oooside- 
ration  of  great  moment,  as  every  one  must  acknowlei^e  who  has  a 
due  sense  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  human  nature  ia  its  pre- 
sent state,  and  the  manifold  temptations  to  which  we  are  heie  expos- 
ed. We  are  not  left  to  our  own  unassisted  strength,  but  have  die 
most  express  promises  and  assurances  given  us  in  the  Gospel,  dnt 
God  will  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  us,  and  to 
strengthen  and  assist  us  m  the  performance  of  our  duty ;  if,  from  a 
sense  of  our  own  nisufficimcy,  we  humbly  apply  to  Hun  for  his  era- 
cious  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  are  diligent  m  the  use  of  aO 
proper  means  and  endeavours  on  our  own  parts*  (John  vi.  33.  vf. 
16.  1  Cor.  iii.  13.  vi.  16.  Luke  xi.  13.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Heb.  iv.  16.) 
For  those  divine  influences  and  aids  are  oommunica^  m  such  a  way, 
as  is  agreeable  to  the  just  order  of  our  rational  faculdes,  and  not  so 
as  to  render  our  own  endeavours  needless,  but  to  assist  and  aoimaie 
our  endeavours.  AisGodwhoworketh  in  us  ofhisgoodpkasm; 
therefore  we  are  ezhnted  to  work  out  our  satvaOon  wiAfiarssd 
trembling.  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13.)  The  eflect  of  this  divine  assstaooe 
was  very  wonderful  in  the  primitive  times  by  die  sudden  reformatioo 
of  more  wicked  men  than  all  the  exhortations  of  phibsophers  ever 
brought  to  repentance.    And  even  in  these  days,  when  infiddirr  tf^ 
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profligaey  abound,  there  are  more  exemplary  holy  people  than  ever 
were  found  in  the  best  ages  of  the  heathen  world. 

8.  Our  relation  to  heaven  while  upon  earth  is  likewise  represented 
as  a  powerful  motive  to  holy  obedience.  Our  eonversationt  or  citi- 
seosh^  is  in  heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20.) ;  and  because  we  are  only  stran^ 
gers  and  pilgrims  upon  earthy  we  must  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  uhick 
war  against, the  peace,  the  purily,  and  dignity  o(  the  soul.  ,{1  Pet.  ii. 
11.)  We  are  moreover  put  in  mind  that  we  are  only  sojourners  here, 
andiaioe  no  continuing  eitUj  hut  seek  one  to  come  (Heb.  xi.  13.  xiii. 
14.) ;  that  we  may  not  seeK  our  rest  in  this  world,  nor  be  too  solici- 
tous about  the  things  of  it,  but  may  always  keep  our  heavenly  coun- 
try in  view,  and  make  it  our  greatest  concern  to  arrive  safely  there. 

9.  Lasdy,  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  the  Gospel  proposes 
to  obedience  or  disobedience,  are  a  motive  perfecdy  agreeable  to  the 
natural  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and  worthv  of  God  to  make  known 
by  express  revelation :  for,  by  the  certain  knowledge  of  these  things, 
is  the  practice  of  virtue  established  upon  a  sure  foundadon ;  men 
have  sufficient  to  support  them  in  their  dioice  of  virtue,  and  to  enable 
them  to  conquer  all  die  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  despise  even 
deeith  itself.  Paul  concludes  a  large  catalogue  of  flagrant  sins  with 
this  just  but  terrible  sentence ;  Of  which  I  teU  vou  bgore^  as  I  have 
also  told  vou  in  tine  pastj  that  dey  uMch  do  such  things  shaU  not  m- 
herii  the  Jtingdom  qf  Chi.  (Gal.  v.  21.)  On  the  contrary,  the  Gos- 
pel recommends  the  practice  of  Christian  humUityj  by  ensurinjj  to  it 
the  kingiom  of  heaven  (Mat.  v.  3.) ;  ofmeeknessy  because  itistnihe 
sSgkt'^  Qod  of  great  price  (1  Pet.  iC.  4.) ;  of  merdfulnesSy  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  mercy  ^att.  v.  7.) ;  of  temperance^  as  necessary 
in  order  to  run  our  Chrtstian  race  with  success  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.  Heb. 
xii.  1.) ;  of  mirity,  as  a  necessary  preparation  to  the  seeing  of  Cfod 
(Ikfatt.  V.  8.) ;  and  of  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  Christian  life, 
because  our  light  afflietionf  which  is  but  for  amoment,  worketh  outfor 
MS  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  gloru^  while  we  lookf 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen^  but  at  the  ikungs  wkich  are  not  seen^ 
because  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal^  but  the  things  wUeh 
are  not  seen  are  eternal.     (2  Cer.  iv.  17,  18.) 

Such  is  a  famt  outline  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is  enforced.^    All  the 

1  The  reader,  who  is  desiroos  of  prosecuting  the  inTeetigation  of  Chrifltuui  mo- 
rality, will  find  it  ably  delineated  in  Mr.  Giebome'e  Sermona  on  Chriitian  Morali- 
ty. There  is  also  an  excellent  discourse  entitled  *  The  GiMpel  the  only  foundation 
of  religious  and  moral  Duty/  in  the  first  volume  of  Bp.  Mant*s  Sermons,  which  in 
many  topics  coincides  with  Mr.  Gisbome's  first  discourse.  The  yarious  branches 
•f  tlia  Christian  temper  are  well  pourtrayed  by  Dr.  Evans  in  two  volumes  <i£  dis- 
courses on  that  subject,  which  ^though  rauier  prolix)  have  been  often  and  deserved- 
ly reprinted.  See  aJso  Mr.  Leifchild's  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Temper,  (Lon- 
*m,  l&SH,  8vo.),  and  especially  Mr.  Hoare's  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Character. 
(London,  1821.  8vo.)  The  Christian  Morals,  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Wri- 
tings of  St.  Paul,  and  Moral  Sketches,  of  Mrs.  More,  likewise  illustrate  the  leading 
t4^cs  of  Christian  morality  with  equal  elegance  and  fidelity :  and  the  c^^^P^V^ 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Warden's  system  of  Revealed  Religion  contains  a  digest 
of  Scripture  morality,  expressed  in  the  very  wards  of  the  sacred  wriiinga* 
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charms  of  the  divine  gpodoess,  grace,  mercy,  and  lore,  are  here  le- 
preseoted  to  our  view,  in  terms  the  roost  clear,  explicit,  and  engagb; 
that  can  possibly  be  concmed.  How  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment dunild  be  able  to  draw  up  a  system  of  morals,  which  die  world, 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  cannot  im[Nt>ve,  while  it  peicekes 
numberless  ftuhs  in  those  of  the  philosophers  of  India,  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  is  a  qiiestio»of  bet,  ior 
which  the  candid  deist  b  concerned  to  account  in  a  ratioosl  way. 
The  Chrisdan  is  able  to  do  it  with  ease.  The  evangelists  and  tbe 
aposdes  of  Jesus  Christ  spake  as  they  were  moved  hy  the  EMjf  i^pM. 


^  4.  ON    THE    OBJECTIONS    OF   UNBELIEVERS   TO   THS    BOCTRINIS  AS9 
MOBALITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

I.  Mysteries f  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures*  — II.  The  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  redemption  not  inconsistent  Ufith  the  generoMy  rtcehed 
ideas  concerning  the  magnitude  of  creation.  — III.  The  doctrimefa 
future  judgment  not  imjprobable^  end  the  twofold  sanction  efreearis 
and  punishments  not  of  human  invention*  —  IV.  Christianity  does  mi 
establish  a  system  of  priestcraft  and  despotism  09er  the  minds  mii  am- 
sciences  of  mankind. -^V,  Does  notprMhit  free  inquiry  hU  mitts 
it.  — YI.  The  (Ajeetion^  that  its  morality  is  too  strict^  cbviakd.^ 
VII.  Christianity  does  not  produce  a  timid  spirit^  nor  overbok  the  so- 
timents  of  friendship  or  patriotism.  —  YIII.  The  assertioUi  thai  tkt 
Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  worlds  disproved  by  the  endmt 
of  fads.  —  IX.  Intolerance  tmd  perseemtion  not  inadeated  ta  tJU 
Scriptures. 

Such  Ss  the  nnhi^py  obhqui^  of  the  mind  of  faOen  man,  that  ikere 
never  yet  was  proposed  to  it  any  thkig,  however  exoeUast  in  JtseXj 
which  nas  not  been  the  subject  of  cavU,  censure,  or  reproach.  This 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  Scriptures  in  pardcular,  which  have  bets  ar- 
raigned by  the  antagmiists  oi  divine  revelation  as  a  tissue  of  absiirdit)'» 
fraud,  ana  immorality.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  objected  dnt 
some  of  the  doctrines  which  they  propound  to  our  behef, — sbA  as 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  ^  are  mysterious'iDd 
contrary  to  reason,  and  that  where  mystery  begms  religion  ends ;  diat 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  is  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  at 
present  entertabed  concerning  the  magnitude  of  creation ;  that  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  improbable;  tluuitestefc- 
blishes  a  system  of  priestcraft  and  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men :  and  that  Christianity  debars  its  professors 
irom  all  inquiries  concerning  religious  truths,  and  demands  of  d)em  a 
full  and  implicit  assent,  without  a  previous  examinatioB  of  the  grouod 
on  which  they  are  to  build  that  assent.  And,  on  the  odier  hand,  it  b 
objected  that  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  bears  too  bard 
upon  mankind,  and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints ;  that  it  gene* 
rates  a  timid,  passive  spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous 
sentiments  of  Iriendsliip  and  patriotism ;  that  the  Bible  is  die  most 
immoral  book  extant  in  the  world ;  and  that  it  inculcates  mtoienBce 
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and  persecutkm.  Such 'are  the  nriticipal  objections  which  have,  at 
various  tunes,  been  made  against  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained 
in  the  BStAe :  die  contradictions  mvolved  in  some  of  them  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader.  It  might  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  most  of  them,  to  appeal  to  the  facts  and  statements  ahready 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  especiaDy  to  the  forego- 
ing section :  but  as  these  objections  have  lately  been  re-asserted 
and  clothed  in  the  garb  of  novelty,  in  order  to*  impose  on  the  unwary, 
(though  most  of  them  have  long  since  been  refuted),  they  demand  a 
distinct  consideration.^ 

I.  Objection  !•— ^Some  of  the  peculiar  doctrinei^  which  the 
Scrtptures  prownind  to  our  belief,  are  mysterious  and  contrary  to 
reason  ;  and  tmere  mystery  begins  religion  ends. 

Ajvbwer.  This  assertion  is  erroneous  ;  for  nothing  is  so  mysteri- 
ous as  the  eternity  and  self-existence  of  God :  yet,  to  believe  that 
God  exists  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  Above  our  reason  these 
attributes  of  Deity  unquestionably  are.  For,  who  can  conceive  what 
eternity  is  1  A  duration  without  beginning,  or  succession  of  parts 
or  time  !  Who  can  so  much  as  imagine  or  frame  any  idea  of  a  Be- 
ing, neither  made  by  itself  nor  by  afty  other  ?  Of  omnipresence,  of 
omniscience,  and  of  immensity  !  .  How,  indeed,  can  vl  finite  capacity, 
like  ours,  comprehend  an  Infinite  Being,  whom  heaven  and  the  hea- 
ven of  heavens  cannot  contain.  Vain  mortal !  dost  thou  presume  to 
scrutinise  the  nature  and  to  comprehend  all  the  ways  of  the  incom- 
prehensible God  ?  Canst  thou^  by  searching^  find  out  God!  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  ptrfettion  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven^  whai 
const  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  hett^  whai  canH  thou  know?  He  holdeth 
back  the  face  of  his  throne^  andmreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it*  How  UttJe 
a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  I  The  thunder  of  his  power^  who  can  under^ 
siasui  ?  Such  knowledge  is  too  wondtrfidfor  ti5,  we  cannot  attain  unto 
it.  But  though  the  existence  of  God  be  a  mystery  to  us,  and  above 
oar  limited  reason  to  comprehend,  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason : 
because  the  wisdom,  order,  and  harmony,  which  are  observable  in 
the  universe,  the  admirable  and  exquisite  adaptation  of  every  part  to 
produce  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  the  providential  care 
displayed  in  preserving  and  governing  the  whole,  are  all  so  many 
prooft  of  the  existence  of  a  first  great  cause ;  and  reason  assures  us 
that  no  effect  can  exist  without  a  cause. 

1  "  ImpudoBce  asid  ignorance  maj  nak  a  question  in  three  lines,  which  it  wiU 
co0t  learning  and  ingenuity  thirtj  pages  to  answer ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the 
same  question  shall  be  triumphantlj  asked  sgun  the  next  year,  as  if  nothing  had 
mrmc  been  written  on  the  subject."  (Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelity.)  Z>r. 
Young  (author  of  the  <  Night  Thoughts,^  speakmg  of  Lord  Bolinghrolte's  argu- 
ments against  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  remarks  thai  they  '<  have  be^  long 
since  answered.  But  he  is  not  without  precedent  in  this  point.  His  repetition  of 
already  refuted  arguments  seems  to  be  a  deistical  privilege,  from  which  few  of 
tliem  are  free.  Even  echoes  of  echoes  are  to  be  found  among  Uiem,  which  eri- 
dently  shows  that  they  write  not  to  discorer  truth  but  to  sjtruuL  ^ecHon  ;  which 
old  poison  re-administered  will  do  as  well  as  new,  and  it  wiU  be  struck  deeper  into 
the  constitution,  by  repeating  the  same  dose.  Besides,  new  writers  wifi  hare  new 
readers.  The  hook  may  fidl  into  hands  untainted  befiMre,  or  the  already  infected 
may  swallow  it  more  greedily  in  a  new  vehicle,  or  they  that  were  disgusted  with 
it  in  one  vehicle  may  relish  it  in  another."  (Young's  Centaur  not,&hu&us.  Lettec 
on  Infidelity.)  ^^ 
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Bat  our  imonmce  a  not  confined  to  heovenlj  mysterin;  weeuh 
not  comprehend  the  coounon  operations  of  nature.  Every  thio; 
around  ui  ie  full  of  myBteries.  Who  can  teU*  why«  of  two  seeds 
similar  in  appearance,  one  produces  a  large  tree,  and  the  other  a 
small  shrub  ?  Or,  how  the  ori^  of  so  large  a  body  should  be  eon- 
tained  in  so  narrow  a  space  1  The  growth  of  the  meanest  (dant,  tiie 
structure  of  a  grain  of  sand,  is  as  much  above  our  comprehension  u 
the  mysteries  of  religion.  Bodies  act  on  each  other  by  different  fm- 
ces,  which  are  known  to  us  only  by  some  of  their  effects.  The  natn- 
ral  philosopher  observes  these  effects,  and  the  mathematician  cakn- 
lates  them^t  But  neither  of  them  has  the  slightest  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  causes  of  thMe  effects.  The  natural  philosopher  olwems 
an  infinite  number  of  motions  in  nature :  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
general  laws  of  motion,  and  also  with  the  particular  laws  that  rego* 
uue  the  motions  o£  certain  bodies :  on  these  laws,  the  mathenialician 
erects  theories,  that  embrace  alike  the  smallest  particles  of  air  or 
light,  as  well  as  Saturn  and  his  moons.  But  neither  the  natural  phi* 
losopher,  nor  the  mathematician,  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  motion.  We  know  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  ele- 
ments or  primitive  particles,  and  also  that  there  are  diffwent  orders 
of  elements  ;  and  we  likewise  know,  at  least  by  reasoning,  that  from 
nature,  from  the  arrangement  or  combination  of  elements,  resohthe 
various  compounds  of  which  the  chemical  nomenclatures  furnish  as 
with  a  long  catalogue :  but  what  do  we  know  concerning  the  reo/  na- 
ture of  those  elements,  or  concerning  their  arrangement  or  combina- 
tions ?  —  Nothing  at  all.^ 

If  from  the  general  works  of  nature,  we  ascend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  animated  creatures,  and  particularly  of  man,  we  shall  find 
mysteries  prevail  there  also.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  straetnre 
of  a  worm,  or  of  a  hair  of  our  heads,  nor  can  we  understand  the 
combination  of  instinct  with  brute  fonns.  We  cannot  tell  how  our 
bodies  were  formed,  or  in  what  manner  they  are  nourished.  Who 
can  tell  why  the  offspring  resemble  their  parents ;  or  why  part  re- 
semble one,  and  part  the  other  1  Or  why,  as  often  happens,  resem- 
blances are  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  third  generation,  while 
the  intermediate  presents  no  traces  of  it  1  How  many  philosophers 
have  theorised  in  vain  on  the  mode  in  which  the  impressions  of  the 
senses  are  conveyed  to  the  sensorium,  and  on  the  way  in  which  they 
produce  thoughts  and  passions  1  Yet  the  manner,  in  which  the  brain 
operates  in  these  instances,  is  as  much  a  mystery  now  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  so  will  continue  to  be  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  We  cannot  explain  the  nature  of  the  human  sow, 
nor  in  what  manner  it  is  united  to  the  body :  and  yet,  that  such  aa 
union  does  exist,  we  are  convinced  by  daily  experience.  There  u 
nothing,  of  which  we  are  more  intimately  conscious,  than  human  u- 
berty  and  free  agency,  or  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  founr 
dations  of  government  and  morality,  and  yet,  if  we  consider  it  metsr 
physically,  no  subject  is  attended  with  greater  difficulties^  as  the 

1  See  numerous  additional  inataneea  of  mysteries  in  the  aatoral  world  tetkt 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  parte  of  M.  Bouiet's  Palingen^aie  PhikMophiiiaa  (<>*"*^ 
torn.  vii.  pp.  32B— 870.  4to.  edit.)  ;  and  on  the  subject  of  myHeriee  in  '»>C^? 
general,  the  reader  will  find  a  valuable  dtsBftrtation  of  Bp.  Newton's,  in  the  mffU 
vohime  of  bis  works.    Diss.  35.  pp.  220— 833. 
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aMest  metaphyBiciang  and  philosophers  in  all  ages  hare  acknow- 
ledged. Wherefore,  iinti}  we  can  comprehend  onrselires,  it  is  absurd 
to  ^jeet  to  mysteries  in  those  things  which  rdate  to  the  Self-exist* 
ing ,  Eternal,  and  Infinite  God. 

Farther,  if  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves  we  ascend  to 
the  higher  departments  of  science,  even  to  the  science  of  demonstra- 
tion itself —  the  mathematics,  —  we  shall  find  that  mysteries  exist 
there,  and  that  there  are  many  principles  or  facts  in  that  science, 
as  well  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  above  our  reason,  but 
which  no  person  in  his  senses  would  ever  venture  to  dispute.  For 
instance,  though  We  acquire  the  first  principles  of  mathematics,  and 
learn  to  digest  the  idea  of  a  point  without  parts,  of  a  line  without 
breadth,  and  a  surface  without  thickness,  yet  we  shall  find  ourselves 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  perpetual  approximation  of  lines  which 
can  never  meet ;  the  doctrine  of  incommensurables,  and  of  an  infi- 
nity of  infinities,  each  infinitely  less,  not  only  in  anv  infinite  quantity, 
but  than  each  other.  Yet  all  these  are  matteri  of  fact ;  from  which 
consideration  we  are  led  to.  infer,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  true 
philosophy  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  thing  merely  because  it  is  myste- 
rioos.  Hence,  before  we  can  consistently  act  the  sceptic  concerning 
the  incomprehensible  doctrines  contained  in  the  scheme  of  Christian- 
ity, we  must  renounce  the  name  of  philosophers,  and  reject  the  sys* 
tern  of  nature  :  for  the  book  of  nature  has  its  incomprehensibles^  as 
well  as  the  book  of  revelation.  The  former,  not  even  the  genius 
of  a  Newton  could  explore:  the  latter,  not  even  an  angel's.  Both, 
with  intense  desire,  desire  to  look  into  them;— -both  are  lost  in 
depths  unfathomable  ;  both  desist,  believe,  love,  wonder,  and  adore ! 

Indeed,  **  if  the  subject  be  duly  considered,  so  far  from  its  appear- 
ing suspicious  that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, it  will  rather  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origifi.  If  no- 
thing more  was  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  than  we  knew  be- 
fore ;  or  nothing  more  than  we  could  easily  comprehend,  we  might 
justly  doubt  if  it  came  from  God,  and  whether  it  was  not  rather  a 
work  of  man's  device.  Were  there  mysteries  in  the  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity, an  objection  might  be  justly  raised,  but  not  -so  with  respect 
to  the  doctrines.  That  there  will  be  some  things  respecting  the  nar 
ture  and  government  of  God,  which  are  not  fully  revealed  ;  some 
things,  which  are  merely  hinted  at,  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  other  parts  of  divine  truth  ;  and  some  things  which  are  just 
mentioned,  but  not  explained,  because  they  exceed  the  grasp  of  the 
human  understanding,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  expect :  and  what  just 
ground  is  there  of  complaint  ?  In  a  word,  if,  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  there  are  many 
things  confessedly  mysterious,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  this 
will  be  the  case  in  a  revelation  of  His  will,  where  the  subject  is 
equally  vast  and  far  more  comprehensive  ?  Without  mystmeSy  the 
Gospel  would  not  be  like  the  works  of  God."^ 

Further,  the  mysteries,  which  appear  most  contrary  to  reason,  are 
closely  connected  with  the  truths  and  facts  of  which  reason  is  con- 
vinced.   For  instance,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity j  which 

is  so  inconceivable  to  reason,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  work 

- 

1  BofOA's  £«ay  on  the  Dirine  Authority  of  tho  New  Testamentt  P-  3^- 
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of  our  redeaiptioii ;  which  eonld  onIjfaaTe  he«i  acccmphtiied  fay  the 
incarnation  of  an  infinite  person.  The  nyilery  of  oar  reJampUwrn  u 
necesmrilj  connected  with  the  neceeoitj  of  aatiafyiaf  divine  joetiee. 
The  doctrine  of  the  nuessity  of  satisfaeiiom  is  necesMrily  eoBBeoted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  nniversal  cpmrplum  of  asen,  who  had  pro- 
Yoked  divine  jnstice ;  and  that  com^ilMii  is  a  fhct  fiiiij  rec^ognised  br 
reason,  and  confirmed  bj  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  confession 
of  men  in  all  ages. 

<«  The  mysteries  of  Scripture  are  sablime,  interesting,  and  nseful ; 
they  display  the  divine  perfections,  lay  a  foundation  for  oar  hope, 
and  inculcate  humility,  reverence,  love,  and  gratitndie.  What  is  in- 
comprehensible must  be  mysterious,  hot  it  may  be  intelligible  as  far 
as  revealed :  and  though  it  connect  with  things  above  oar  reason,  it 
may  imply  nothing  contrary  to  it.  So  that,  in  all  respects,  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bible  are  suited  to  convince  the  serious  inquirer  that  it 
is  the*word  of  God.'*  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
principles  of  infidelity,  which  abound  with  contradictions  the  most 
absurd  and  incomprehensible.^  But  though  some  of  tbe  truths  re- 
vealed  in  the  Scriptures  are  mysterious,  yet  the  tendency  of  the  most 
exalted  of  its  mysteries  is  practieaL  If,  for  example,  we  cannot  ex- 
plain the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  hapf^  will  it  be  for  na,  never* 
theless,  if  we  tx^eriemu  that  the  fnntt  of  the  spirit  ore  Isve,  jsy, 
peace,  iong^suferingy  gaUUness^  goodness^  fnthy  meehuss^  tamperaoee. 
If  we  cannot  comf^ehend  all  that  we  read  in  the  sacred  pages,  let 
us,  notwithstanding,  submit,  adore,  and  profit  by  them ;  recoUecting 
that  the  sublimest  truths,  and  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  religion, 
are  as  level,  perhaps,  to  the  capacity  of  the  meanest  as  of  the  hi^ 
est  human  intellect.  By  neither  are  they  to  be  fuUy  fiithomed.  ^iy 
both  they  may  be  easily  bbuxvso,  on  the  sure  tesHmmiy  of  dvrim  reoo- 
httiorn,  As  simple  and  important  facts,  which  c<mnect  time  with 
eternity,  and  heaven  with  earth,  they  belong  equally  to  men  of  every 

1  See  pp.  24—31.  supraf  finr  a  flonuiiuy  of  the  contndietory  doctrinee  prepowrf 
bv  the  most  eminent  oppoeen  of  revelation,  in  order  to  evade  the  rece|itien  w  the 
Dcriptares  as  a  standara  of  refigious  belief  Tbe  absurdity  of  tbeir  noCioBi  is  well 
exposed  in  the  following  compenditun,  executed  by  the  author  of  the  *  Godimns- 
■eur,'  (one  of  thoee  numerous  eoUectioos  of  periomcal  essays,  whieh  reilaet  so 
mueh  honour  on  British  Utertlure)  >  who  has  thrown  together  a  few  of  the  poKi- 
pal  tenets  held  by  free-thinkers,  under  the  title  of 

*'thk  uxbeliktxb's  creed/* 

^  I  believe  that  there  is  no  Qod,  but  that  matter  is  God,  and  Ood  is  natter . 
and  that  it  is  no  natter,  whether  there  is  any  Ood  or  no. 

"  I  believe  that  the  world  was  not  made ;  that  the  world  made  itsejf;  and  that  it 
had  no  beginning ;  that  it  will  last  for  ever,  world  without  end. 

**  I  believe  that  man  is  a  beast ;  that  the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  the  sou! ; 
and  that  after  death  there  is  neither  bodv  nor  sooL 

'^  I  believe  tbatthere  is  no  religion ',  that  natural  religion  ia  the  only  religian, 
and  tint  all  religion  is  umatoral. 

"  1  believe  not  in  Moees ;  I  believe  in  the  First  Philoeophy ;  I  believe  not  the 
Evangelists ;  I  believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  Morgan,  MandeviDe, 
Hobbes,  Shaftesbury ;  I  believe  m  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  [Hune,  Voltaire,  DidsnC, 
BooUmger,  Vohiey,  and  Thosnaa  Paine ;]  '<  I  believe  nst  St.  Fanl. 

"  I  believe  not  revelation ;  I  believe  in  tradition ;  1  believe  in  the  Talmud ;  I 
believe  in  the  Koran ;  I  believe  not  the  Bible ;  I  believe  in  Socrates ;  I  believe  in 
Confucius ;  I  believe  in  Sanchoniaihon ;  I  believe  in  Mahomet;  I  believe  not  ia 
Christ. 

<<  Lastly,  I  believe  in  all  unbelief" 

CoxsoissKUB,  No.  9.  (Qiahnen's  Editim  of  the  British  Easayals,  vol  JEXX.  p^  ^} 
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order,  and  are  direetly^^ctilated  to  produee  those  emotiont  6f  awt 
and  reverence,  of  faith  and  hope,  and  reHanee  on  the  divine  pre* 
9enee,  providence,  ja8ti<^e,  and  bene^oleoce,  of  which  the  consequence 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  moral.  ^ 

II.  Objection  2.  —  1%e  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  i^  tn- 
consistent  with  the  ideas  wMck  are  now  generally  received  concerning 
the  magnitude  of  creation. 

Answer.  —  From  what  is  known,  by  sensible  experiment,  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  in  space 
there  must  be  contained  a  multitude  of  simQar  worlds,  so  great,  that* 
with  respect  to  our  limited  faculties,  it  may  be  termed  infinite.  We 
may  cpnclude  upon  similar  g^funds  that,  in  each  of  these  worlds, 
there  exists  a  race  of  intelligent  beings.  But,  ''  let  creation  be  as 
extensive  as  it  may,  and  the  number  of  worlds  be  muitipUed  to  the 
utmost  boundary  to  which  imagination  can  reach,  ther^  is  no  proof 
that  any  of  them,  except  men  and  angels,  have  apostatised  from  God. 
If  our  world  be  only  a  smaU  province,  so  to  speak,  of.  God's  vast 
empire,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  where 
no  has  entered,  except  among  the  fallen  angels  ;  and  that  the  end- 
leas^  myriads  of  intelligent  beings  in  other  worlds,  are  all  th.e  hearty 
friends  of  virtue,  of  religion,  and  of  God.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  reason  in  supposing  that  some  one  particular  part  of  it 
should  be  chosen  out  of  tlMS  rest,  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  great  au- 
thor of  all  things  would  perform  his  most  glorious  works.  Every 
empire  that  h^  been  founded  in  this  world  has  had  some  one  par- 
ticular spot  where  those  actions  were  performed  whence  its  glory 
has  arisen.  The  glory  of  the  CsDsars  was  founded  on  the  event  of  a 
battle  fought  very  near  an  inconsiderable  city  ^  and  why  Qot  this 
world,  though  less  than  ^  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence,' be  chosen  as  the  theatre  on  which  God  would  bring  about 
events  that  should  fill  his  whole  empire  with  glory  and  joy  T  It 
woold  be  as  reasonable  to  plead  the  insignificance  of  Actium  or 
Agincourt,  as  an  objection  to  the  ^pmpetency  of  the  victories  there 
obtained  (supposing  them  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  righteousness)i 
to  fill  the  respective  empires  of  Rome  and  Britain  with  glory,  as  that 
of  our  world  to  fill  the  whole  empire  of  God  with  matter  of  joy  and 
everlasting  praise.  The  truth  is,  the  comparative  dimension  of  our 
world  is  of  no  account :  if  it  be  large  enough  for  the  accomplishment 
of  events,  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  intelligen- 
cee,  that  is  all  that  is  required.'*^  Admitting  then  the  probability  of 
the  conjecture  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds  (for  it  amounts  to 
no  more  than  a  conjecture),  the  inhiJ)itants  of  these  worlds,  as  in- 
telligent agents,  are  either  sinners  or  not  sinners.  If  they  are  not 
sinners,  they  do  not  need  a  Saviour  or  a  Redemption ;  and  if  they 
ore  sinners,  who  can  teU  whether  God  has  been  pleased  to  provide 


1  FaB6r*8  Goepel  its  own  Witness,  p.  211.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Fuller's  chapter 
entitled  '  Redemption  consistent  with  tne  Magnitude  of  Creation/  will  abundantly 
jepay  the  trouble  of  peraasl  for  its  profound,  origiud,  and  satisfactory  refutation 
•f^tM  objection  now  under  consideration.  On  the  subject  of  a  plurality  of  worlds^ 
mpeh  Tilnable  and  curious  matter  may  be  fbimd  in  Mr.  Maxwell's  *  rlurality  of 
Worlds :  or  Letters,  Notes,  and  Memoranda,  philosophical  and  critical ;  occasioned 
bjT  I>v.  Chalmers's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation  viewed  in  oonnectioa 
with  the  modern  astronomy.'    8yo.    London,  1880. 
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taltation  or  redemption  for  any  of  them  1  Tke  whole  obe^ieat  n- 
tional  creation  and  kingdom  of  God  maj  derive  unmeose  adnata^ 
from  what  was  exhibit^  in  tilie  onr  comparatively  little  globe;  and 
jK  that  case  (as  we  have  already  remarked),  it  does  not  signify  bow 
■mall  and  mean  the  stage.  God  is  glorified,  and  lus  si^bjecU  are 
benefited,  without  their  directly  sharing  the  redemption,  conccning 
which  the  Scriptures  give  no  intimation.^ 

III.  Objection  3. —  I%e  Doctrine  of  a  future  jvigmad  it  kr 
wrobablt;  and  the  twofold  tanetion  of  rewards  and  fUfiwmeKts  is  tf 
htman  invention. 

This  ol^ection  was  first  made,  in  the  last  century,  by  Mr.  CoQiiia, 
(from  whom  later  infidels  have  copipd  it),  who  asserted  that  it  vai 
**  greatly  improbable  that  God  should  especially  interpose  to  acqaatst 
the  world  with  what  mankind  would  do  altogether  as  well  without*^ 

**  But  surely  this  harmonises  with  the  whole  scheme  that  tke  sbbm 
person  by  whom  God  carried  on  his  gracious  design  of  recoverins 
mankind  from  a  state  of  vice,  who  felt  our  infirmities,  and  waa  tempt- 
ed as  we  are,  should  be  appointed  the  final  judge  of  all  men,  and  the 
dispenser  of  future  retribution.  This  is  a  reward  of  his  soffertogs 
and  pious  obedience.  It  must  impress  the  wicked  with  awe,  to  think 
they  shall  be  accountable  to  him  whom  they  have  rejected  and  de- 
spised, it  must  animate  and  encourage  the  virtuous  to  look  forward 
to  the  appearance  of  him  as  their  jod^,  whom  they  have  contemplat- 
ed  with  so  much  gratitude,  esteem,  and  veneration,  as  their  guide  to 
immortality;  and  in  whose  eervice  they  have  been  patient  and  perse- 
vering. And  that  this  benevolent  friend  of  mankind  should  be  ordain- 
ed to  judge  the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Universal  Father,  ahowi  to 
all,  that  it  is  the  will  of  GKkI,  that  the  decisions  should  be  equitaUe 
and  merciful.*'^  That  Jesus  shall  be  the  judge,  is  one  oircimstaoee 
relative  to  that  life  and  immortality,  to  give  the  fullest  asavranee  of 
which  was  a  principal  object  of  his  mission. 

Connected  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment,  is  that  of  the 
twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  against  which  Lord 
Bolingbroke  asserts  that  it  **  was  invented  by  men,  and  ^PP^^'L^^ 
be  so  by  the  evident  marks  of  humanity  that  ebaractenae  it-  Jj^ 
notions  whereon  it  is  founded,  savour  more  of  human  paaaioitf  »>>> 
of  justice  or  prudence.  He  intimates,  that  it  implies  the  proeeedmp 
of  €Km1  towards  men,  in  this  life,  to  be  unjust,  if  they  need  rectifyiog 
in  a  future  one."*  . . 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  that '« the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  m^ 
ments  in  a  future  state  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce  c'^^!?* 
and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  reason,  which  cannot  decide 
for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not  deeide  against  it  on 
principles  of  good  poKcy.'*  He  adds,  «  A  Theist  who  does  artttj 
lieve  revelation,  can  have  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  9^°^'*% 

Solomon  observed,  that  all  events  in  this  world  come  alike  to  an. 
An  equal  retribution  is  not  made  in  this  life.     The  Gospel  gitgj; 

1  0cott'i  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  RetMO,  p.  74.  See  ako  Bp.  Portaw^^^'^ 
Tol.  lit  p.  70. 

d  Peiam  fairly  ttoted,  p.  36. 

9  Leland'a  View,  Ac.  vol.  uL  let.  9d,  pp.  61,  OH. 

4  Worka,  toI.  ▼.  pp.  514-.^16.  4to.    nmffineate  of  Eeaavs,  No.  71.  ^  ^ 

6  Worka,  Fragmenta  of  Eaaaya,  N«.  «^ol.  v.  pp.  393.  »7 ;  vol  iv.  ff^^ 
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the  reaflOB  <^  thia,  namel j,  that  the  premnt  b  a  state  of  thd  to  fit  lig 
for  a  fature  and  better  condition  of  being*  And  the  doctrine  of  « 
rigiiteoiis  retribution  in  the  world  to  come,  ezptains  the  li^hole  scheme 
of  God's  proceedings  towards  mankind  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
his  eqvity,  wisdoim,  and  goodness.  The  inequalities  that  subsist  in 
a  state  of  trial  call  forth  to  exercise,  and  improve  those  virtues  which 
are  necessary  to  fit  us  for  the  enjojments  of  fiiturity ;  while  the  a»» 
suraace  of  an  equal  retribution  hereafter  is  a  means  of  refi>rminff 
the  wicked,  of  deterring  the  viciouB  from  greater  enormities,  and  of 
aniiilating  the  good  to.  higher  attainments.  His  Lordship  assertSf 
respecting  this  life,  *Uhat  justice  requires  that  rewards  and  punish* 
ments  should  be  measured  out  in  various  degrees  and  manners,  ac« 
cording  to  the  various  circumstances  of  particular  cases,  and  in  a 
due  proportion  to  them.'*^  Facts  prove,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  If,  therefore,  there  be  no  righteous  recompense  hereafter, 
injustice  must  characterise  the  divine  government.  The  Christiaa 
doctrine  removes  the  groundless  aspersion,  and  vindicates  the  wajv 
of  God  to  man. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  ftitnre  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  *^  a.  mercenary  and  selfish  motive  to  virtue,  wfaiok 
aiiould  be  practised  because  it  is  good  and  amiable  in  itself.  By 
niakinff  this  a  considerable  or  th<$  principal  motive  to  duty,*'  he  says, 
*'the  Christian  religion  in  particular  is  overthrown,  and  the  great* 
est  principle,  that  of  love,  rejected."  Yet  he  acknowledges,  that 
•*  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  the  (bar  of  future  punishments* 
how  mercenary  and  servile  soever  it  may  be  accounted,  is  yet,  in 
many  instances,  a  great  advantage,  eecurhy,  and  support  to  virtue^ 
till  we  are  led  from  t^is  servile  state  to  the  j^nerous  service  of  affec- 
tion and  love.'*  He  offers  many  considerations  to  prove  that  it  is  so. 
Again,  he  allows,  that  ^  if  by  the  hope  of  reward  be  understood  the 
hope  and  desire  of  virtuous  enjoyments,  or  of  the  very  practice  of 
virtue  in  another  life,  it  is  far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  and 
is  rather  an  evidence  of  our  loving  it.  Nor  can  this  principle  be 
justly  called  selfish."^  These  concessions  are  a  ccmplete  answer  to 
his  own  objection  ;  for  the  Christian  looks  for  his  reward  only  to 
higher  improvement  in  useful  knowledge  and  moral  goodness^  and 
to  the  exalted  enjoyments  which  result  from  these. 

•^  Now,  though  virtue  should  be  regarded  for  its  own  sake,  and 
God  should  be  obeyed  lt>ecause  it  is  right,  and  his  commands  are  just 
and  good  ;  yet  is  it  not  another  proper  reason  to  choose  virtue  be- 
cause  it  makes  us  happy  ?  Man  is  formed  not  only  with  a  love  of 
what  is  right,  and  has  ideas  of  gratitude  and  duty,  but  he  has  also  it 
natural  desire  of  life  aiid  happiness,  and  fear  to  lose  these ;  and  a 
desire  of  well-being  may  conspire  with  the  rest  in  the  discipline  of  his 
mind,  and  assist  the  growth  of  more  libera]  principles.  If,  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Divine  government  in  this  state,  integrity  produces 
more  enjoyment  than  vice,  and  if  it  does  the  same  in  the  future  state, 
no  virtue  requires  us  to  neglect  such  considerations.  Religion  does 
not  entirely  exclude  self-love.    It  is  a  part  of  our  constitution.    If 

i  VfarkBy  vol.  ▼.  p.  493,  Ac.    Fradrments  of  Essays,  No.  68. 

9  CiiaractarisUcs,  ed.  1738,  8to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  55.  58.  60.  68.  65.  371-^78. 279; 
vol.  i.  ed.  1737,  8vo.  p.  97. — Wit  and  Hmnovr,  part  ii.  test  3.  — *  Inquiiy  oooconi- 
ing  Viitiie,  p.  3.  sect.  3.  —  Moralists,  part  ii.  sect.  3. 
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tlie  nmvenal  Ruler  holds  forth,  as  the  parest  of  inteDifwt  haap 
who  denrep  their  happiness,  a  crown  to  contending  nrtne,  it  teeat 
itnjiwty  ongratelul,  and  arrogant  to  diadain  the  motive.  Farther; 
when  this  respect  to  a  future  recompense  is  the  eftct  of  a  deliberate 
trust  in  the  Judge  of  the  universe,  an  acquiescenee  in  his  goveranesL 
and  a  belief  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  fkithfuUy  seek  iua, 
and  <fisposes  us  to  welMoing,  it  becomes  religions  faith,  the  first  duty 
of  rational  beings,  and  a  firm  bond  of  virtue,  private,  social,  sad  di> 
vine.  In  this  view  the  conduct  of  Moses  is  celebrated,  Heb.  xL  34, 
dtc.  and  this  is  the  peculiar  faithof  a  Christiaa,  who  trusts  tkstGsd 
is  faithful  who  has  promised.''^ 

Jesus  himself,  the  most  disinterested  character  that  ever  efiited 
on  earth,  *<  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  croM, 
despising  the  shame. '^  To  practise  virtue  hahituallj,  withost  aof 
attention  to,  or  concern  about,  our  own  bappiaesa,  is  impossible,  in- 
compatible with  the  state  of  faumanitj,  and  with  the  general  fhoe 
and  constitution  of  the  world.  The  IMtj  fonned  the  universe  to  be 
happy.  To  each  creature  he  gave  but  a  very  limited  ephere  of  ac- 
tion. The  general  happiness  of  his  wide  creation,  thermre;iBflft  be 
accomplished  by  each  being  hmppy  in  his  own  aeparale  little  depart* 
ment.  Now,  in  order  to  secure  this  individual  felicity,  to  vbon 
ooOld  the  care  of  each  be  more  properly  committed,  than  to  tbe  pe^ 
eon  who  is  most  interested  in  his  welfare,  that  is,  to  himself.  Tbe 
wise  and  kind  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  has,  therefore,  gives  ererj 
creature  in -trust,  as  it  were  to  himsdf,  to  advance  his  own  hifbest 
perfection  and  felicity.  In  order  to  engage  each  to  be  carefiil  about, 
and  attend  more  particularly  to,  his  own  happiness,  he  has  implant- 
ed in  every  one,  instincts,  affections,  and  passions,  that  ceatre  is  the 
individual,  and  prompt  to  a  concern  for  self. 

If  any  one  be  deaf  to  the  calls  of  private  affection,  and  negleet  as 
attention  to  his  own  highest  perfection  and  happiness,  he  is  goiltj  of 
disobedience  to  the  Author  of  his  frame  and  the  former  of  tbe  sai- 
verse,  he  is  tmfaithful  to  the  trust  repoeed  in  him,  and  oeesooas  t 
chasm  and  deficiency  of  order  and  happiness  in  that  part  of  tfae  cre- 
ation which  is  particularly  committed  to  his  care.  This  wsoU,  per- 
haps, appear  more  evident,  if  we  were  to  suppose  every  msaentnist- 
ed  to  another  to  promote  his  happiness,  and  tlus  other  negleeted  bin. 
The  effect,  however,  respecting  the  general  happiness,  the  doty,  and 
the  transgression  of  it,  are  the  same,  to  whomsoever  the  charge  be 
committed*  The  Christian^  therefore,  by  looking  to  future  glorjand 
felicity,  as  a  motive  to,  and  the  reward  of,  piety,  benevolence,  and 
purity,  is  not  merely  promoting  his  own  private  happiness ;  be  tf 
fulfilling  an  important  duty  to  his  Maker,  and  adding  his  share  to 
the  measure  of  general  felicity  and  harmony  throuf^  me  wide  crea- 
tion of  God.  He  co-operates,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  with  the  M^ 
himself,  by  taking  care  that  that  part  of  his  works,  which  is  «P^' 
ed  to  him,  shall  be  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as  he  can  make  it,  and 
as  conducive  as  possible  to  the  general  feliciqr.  For  such  is  tbe  cmh 
stitution  of  human  beings,  that  no  individual  can  be  happy  hiagS 

1  Alexander'!  Prelim.  Diw.  to  Parmphr.  on  1  Cor.  xv.  pp.  83, 94.  —  Broiji;*  ^ 
Bay  on  the  Characteristics,  ess.  ii.  sect.  6  and  9.  —  Tommin's  hit.  IMi*  J^  ^ 
pp.  128— 132.-- Watwm'i  Answmr  to  Gibbon,  pp.  3&-^l. 

s  Heb.  xii.  2.  '^'^ 
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imlem  he  eadesrottra  to  promote  the  hapfnness  of  others  \  and  the    f 
more  he  does  thist  the  niore  he  adranees  his  own  felicity* 

Looking  to  future  i^ory  and  happiness  as  the  strongest  motiTe  to 
pioty,  henevolesee^  and  all  virtue;  is,  then,  so  for  from  *  pTerthrow- 
ing  the  Christian  religion,  and  rejectibg  its  greatest  prinei|^e,  that  of 
loTe,*  that  it  is  harmonising  those  parts  of  it^  which  Lord  ShaAeshurjr 
thinks  are  discordant;  and  is  directly  sind  peculiarly  oheying  the 
law  of  loTe.  It  is  taking  the  most  ejfeoiwd  means  to  engage  us  to 
*  iore  4Sod  with  all  our  •  hearts,  and  mmd,  and  strength,  and  to  loye 
our  neighbour  as  ourselrea*  It  is  using  the  very  same  means  for  both 
these  purposes,  that  we  employ  for  the  attainment  of  our  own  high* 
est  perfection  and  fehcity.  It  is,  moreoyer,  taking  the  same  measure 
mnd  nde  for  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
that  we  take  for  love  to  ourselves.  For  in  proportion  as  we  really 
desire  our  own  future  perfection  and  happiness,  in  the  same  proper* 
ti«Hi  shall  we  seek  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
Agsun,  it  is  employing  the  same  test  to  judge  of  our  prqfdeHcy  in 
piety  and  benevolence,  that  we  use  to  judge  of  our  progress  in  self> 
improvement  For  the  increasing  degrees  of  ardour,  attention,  dili- 
gence, and  constancy,  with  which  we  endeavour  to.attain  future  hap- 
piness, and  the  personal  att^ipiientsin  virtue  that  we  actually  make, 
will .  be  accompa:nied  with  ^rrespondently  greater  zeal,  industry, 
care,  and  steadiness,  to  advance  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow-ereatures.^ 

IV,  Objection  4.-—  Christianity  establishes  a  system  of  priest" 
crqfi  and  spiritual  despotism  over  the  mirids  and  consciences  of  man- 
kind. 

Answer.  — Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  opposers  of  re- 
velation to  level  their  artillery  against  the  Christian  ministry.  Under 
the  appeUation  of  priests,  they  seem  to  think  themselves  at  liberty 
to  losid  them  with  every  species  of  abuse.  That  there  have  been 
men,  who  have  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry  as  other  men  en- 
gage in  secular  employments,  —  from  motives  of  profit,  —  may  per- 
haps be  true.  But  that  this  should  be  represented  as  a  general  case, 
and  that  the  ministry  itself  should  be  reproached  on  account  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  worldly  men,  who  intrude  themselves  into  it,  can  only 
be  owing  to  the  malignity  of  those  who  make  the  unfounded  asser- 
tion. I^t  the  fullest  subtraction  be  made  of  the  characters  just  no- 
ticed, and  we  appeal  to  impartial  observation,  whether  there  will 
not  remain  in  only  this  class  of  Christians,  and  at  almost  any  peri- 
od, a  greater  number  of  serious,  upright,  disinterested,  and  benevo- 
lent persons,  than  could  be  found  among  the  whole  body  of  deists  in 
a  succession  of  centuries. 

The  mtass  of  mankind  is  busily  engaged  in  the  necessary  pursuits 
of  life,  and  has  but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  mental  improvement. 
That  there  should  be  teachers  of  religion,  to  instruct  them  in  its 
principles,  to  enforce  its  numerous  precepts,  and  to  administer  its 
consolations,  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  and 
the  public  good.  If  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  be  beneficial 
to  a  country,  and  the  teachers  of  them  be  ranked  among  the  most 
useful  members  of  the  community,  those,  whose  office  and  employment 
i  Simpson's  Eyidences,  pp.  252-4S58. 
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it  10  to  inetil  into  the  iniads  of  the  people  the  prineiplet  of  p«r»  vS^ 
gioB  and  morality,  (princii^efl  which  are  the  beat  •—  the  only  — ^eeawnt 
of  eifil  aociety)  eertainlj  stand  on  eqnni  or  aaperior  grovad  ia  tc- 
apeet  to  general  utility.  This  argument  will  aoqnire  additieMi 
weight,  irfien  w«  consider  the  qnalificationa  which  the  New  Teiah 
melit  reyirea  the  different  ordera  of  ita  nuniatera  to  poawafc  To 
adduce  on^  a  few  of  the  particulars  which  it  enjoina  respecting  tbor 

Sri?ate  chiffacter  and  behaTiour:— ^ij^ii  wumitsirdktlu9§a  tf^ 
Uikefj  As dmrdk  a  go9d,wark,  A  Bishop ikm  wmsi  be  iiamdta,tk 
kmskand  ffom  wife^  vigikmty  sthtr^  •/  good Mkmnowr^  gwmiokt^ 
iaUtpt  4ni  to  Uack^  uoi  given  to  wint^  no  ttriket^  mot  greoAf  ofJS^ 
here  ;  M  neHont^  not  a  hrmekr^  luU  eovetom  ;  one  tii  rwktk  weff  A^ 
own  AsKSs,  Mvta^  kh  ekiidren  m  ndyeetion  wM  oB  gromty  :  P&r  ^e 
mem  inoio  not  k^  to  rmkkie  own  hmse^  how  okaU  ketokeemtefik 
eknrckofChdf  Not  a  novice,  Ust,  being  i^hdtg^  with  fride^k/a 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  deoiL  Moreover  j  he  must  heme  a  goei  ft- 
port  tfthem  which  are  withoni,  lest  he  fail  into  reproach.  (1  Tia.  ia 
1—7.)  Bnt  thorn,  O  man  of  God,  foUrn  after  rigkieoumest,  godSmss, 
faith,  hoe,  patience,  meekness  ;  fght  the  good  fight  of  faith;  hf  M 
on  eternal  Hfe,  whereunto  thou  art  also  ca&Bd,tmd  hast  professed  oped 
profession  before  many  witnesses.  (1  ttm  ir.  II,  12.)  Take  kedvais 
thyself,  and tmto  the  doctrine ;  continuetn  them ;forin  doingtkis,Am 
shaU  both  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hettr  thee.  (1  Tim.  iv.  16.)  Git^ 
ing  noofenet  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be  nbi  blamed  (2  Cor.  n. 
2.)  Flee  also  youthful  has ;  batfoUow  righteosuness,  faith,  chmty, 
peacp,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  oat  of  a  pure  heart.  Aod^ 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  ufito 
teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  tkemsdses,  if 
God  peradventure  udUgive  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  oftU 
truth.  (2  Tim.  ii.  22.  24,  25.)  Till  lcome,give  attendanu  te  nadisg, 
to  exhortation,  to  doctrine ;  neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  nhd 
was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  oftieprtS" 
bytery.  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth ;  but  be  thou  an  erampk  tftk 
believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faUh,  in  pi- 
rity.  (1  Tim.  iv.  13,  14,  15.)  Likewise  must  the  Deacons  kgna^ 
not  doUble-iongued,  not  given,  to  much  wine,  nor  greedy  ofittky  biat, 
the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.     Anduttieudss 

H  proved,  then  let  them  use  the  ofice  of  a  Deacon,  being  fsssd 
5.  (1  Tim.  iii.  8 — 10.)    Can  any  reasonable  objection  be  al* 
leged  against  the  ministerial  office  T 

^ut  it  has  been  said  that  the  most  extravagant  claims  to  wesltb 
and  power  have  been  madis  by  men  who  call  themselves  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  Ecclesiastical  history  shows  that  this  has  been  the  isct : 
but  with  these  claims  Christianity  is  not  cfaarceable.  Th^mJuOen 
of  the  Gospel  are  required  to  feed  the  fiock  of  God,  taking  the  sva- 
sight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  mUingly,  not  for  filthy  hare,  M 
of  a  ready  mind.  (1  Pet.  v.  2.)  "  The  question  is,  on  what  fbotis^ 
does  the  New  Testament  establish  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  le- 
ligion  ?  Examine,  aad  you  will  find,  that  it  establishes  it  ia  am  s 
way,  as  every  reasonable  man  must  iq»prov6»  It  ia  thought  equita- 
ble that  men  who  iqpply  their  younger  years  to  theacqiusition  oflaf 
^^nages^nd  of  philosophy,  and  who  spend  their  days  and  strength  « 
teaching  them  to  others,  should  receive  from  those  whom  they  tesclit 
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mach  a  reeompenw  for  thcur  labour  m  to  enable  tbem  to  support  them- 
•elves  and  tbeir  faauUes  in.  a  decent  and  respectable  manner.  Who 
Will  complain  of  thu  as  improper  and  unjust  ?  -7  The  Gospel  sets 
the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same  footing.  \  The  work* 
man  is  ironfay  of  his  hire*  Thej  that. serve  at  the  ^tar  should  live 
by  the  altar.  .When  they  dispense  to  others  of  their  spiritual  things^ 
they  should  in  return  receive  of  their  wprldly  things.*  This  is  all 
that  Christianity  demands ;  and  she  is  answerable  for  no  other  claim. 
le  it  not  reasonable  that  men  of  piety,  talents,  and  education,  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their,  fellow-creatures, 
with  a  view  to  make  them  good  and  happy  both  in  this  life  and  that 
wiii<^  iis  to  come,  should  receive  such  a  temuneration  as  to  enable 
them  to  live,  not  in  a^uence.and  splendour,  far  less  in  luxUry  and  exr 
travagance,  but  in  the  respectability  of  a  decient  competence  1  The 
application,  of  the  same  edu/[iation  and  abilities  to  another  employ- 
ment, would  have  secured  wealth.  Do  they  make  exorbitant  claims* 
when  they  ask,  from  those  ^hom  they  are  labouring  to  instruct,  a 
moderate  support  1"  Nor  does  the  New  Testament  countenance  in 
tl^e  xnini8ter$  pf  religion  a  claim  of  power  more  than  of  wealth.  Such 
elaiins  indeed  were  made  and  established  during  the  dark  ag^s,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  still  exist,  where  the  spiritual  domination  of  the 
papal  see  stili  exists*  But  the  charge  of  spihtual  tyranny  over  the 
consciences  and  minds  of  men,  does  not  attach  to  the  Gospel.  All 
the  motives  and  argument^  which  its  ministers  are  authorised  tp  em« 
ploy  must  be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  .  Its  discipline  and 
orcUnancesare  alike  simple  but  expressive,  and  where  the  spirit^  with 
which  they  were  instituted,  is  duly  regarded,  they  are  admirably  cal* 
culaled  to  promote  the  spiritual  happiness  of  Christians.  So  far  in- 
deed is  that  part  of  the  church  of  Christ,  established  in  these  realms, 
from  assuming  any  domination  over  the  minds  of  its  members,  that 
(in  Imposition  to  the,  church  of  Rome,  which  makes  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments  to  depend  oa  the  intention  of  the  priestst)  she  ex- 
pressly declares,  Hk&t  the' unU>erthiness  of  the  mnisters  hinders  not  the 
effects  0f  the  sacraments.^ 

The  real  cause  of  the  antipathy  cherished  by  the  opposera  of  re- 
velation against  the  truly  conscientious  and  pious  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  is  this.^  They  are  the  men,  who,  having  voluntarily  devoted 
themeelves  to  the  study  and  service  of  ^religion  (very  frequently  toith 
eansiderabk  temporal  sacrifices)^  have  in  every  age  exposed  the  sophis- 
try of  deists,  and  vindicated  Christianity,  from  their  malicious  asper- 
sions* Ou  this  account  the  opposers  of  revelation  will  always  con- 
ttder  them  as  their  natural  enemies.  It  is,  however,  no  more  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  they  should  be  the  objects  of  their  invective,  than 
that  the  weapons  of  nightly  depredators  should  be  pointed  against 
die  watchmen,  whose  business  it  is  to  detect  them  and  expose  their 
nefarious  practices. 

V.  Objbctioh  5.  —  ChrisfianiiyiebariitiprofeMiorsfromaam-' 
ftiries  concerning  rdigioue  truthty  and  demanae  of  them  a  fvU  and 
iMpKot  asMent^  unihout  apremous  examination  of  the  ground  on  which 
Aqf  ore  te  hnUd  thai  aseeni. 

This  objection  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ceisus^  and  though  its 
1  Axticla  Kzvi.  of  tha  Confesnoa  of  the  Angliosa  Ghuroh. 
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fidsehood  has  been  repeatedlj^howii  at  vmoaa  tmies  Amrmg  tke  laat 
sixteen  hundred  ytmrs^  yet  aU  racceediag  propagators  of  infitMitj 
hare  continued  to  urge  it  with  the  uCmost  confideace.  Merer,  how- 
ever, was  objection  raised  upon  so  slight  a  foundation :  fcr,  00  fiv  is 
Christianity  from  rejecting  the  use  of  reasoB,  that  on  the  aontrafx* 
with  a  candour  peculiar  to  itself,4t  earnestly  inirites  and  ezhoittf  cfvery 
man,  before  he  embraces  its  doctrines,  fairly,  and  impartially  to  ex- 
amine its  pretensions.  Prove  att  things,  says  Paul,  hold  fast  thai  avAacA 
is  good,  (1  Thess.  ▼.  21.)  When  t^  apostle  John  warns  us  si^ainst 
believing  every  spirit,  and  bids  us  try  the  s^iriis  whether  they  art  ef 
Crod  (1  John  iv.  1.),  does  he  not  plainly  recommend  the  use  of  our 
understanding  against  a  blind,  enthusiastic,  and  implicit  belief  ?  Is 
not  the  same  advice  fairly  implied  in  the  commenclMion  given  to  the 
Bereans  for  searching  the  Scriptures^nnd  inquiring  into  the  trvth  of 
what  the  apostles  preached  ?  (Acts  xvii.  11.)  And  does  not  Jesus 
Christ  himself  inculcate  the  same  docthoe,  when  he  appeals  to  the 
judgment  of  his  adversaries,  —  Why  do  you  not  even  of  ymarsAes 
judge  what  is  right  ?  (Luke  xii.  57.)  Without  exercising  oar  reaaon, 
how  can  we  he  ready  abeays  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  immsT 
(I  Pet.  iii.  15.)  God  has  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  be  will 
expect  from  us  a  reasonable  service  (Rom.  xii.  1.),  and  not  the  soert- 
fi^  of  fools,  (Eccl.  V.  l.)i 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  not  only  invites,  but  demands  investigation. 
While  the  founders  and  dispensers  of  false  religions  and  absurd  wor- 
ship veiled  them  under  silence  and  mysterious  obscurity,  Jesus  Christ, 
so  far  from  enjoining  secrecy  to  his  apostles,  commands  them  fraely 
to  profess  and  openly  to  puUisli  his  ^>ctrine.     What  I  say  to  yam  m 
darkness^  speak  ye  in  the  Ught  (Matt.  x.  27.) ;  that  is,  the  doctrines 
which  I  teach  you  in  parables,  do  ye  publicly  4?xplain  and  expound. 
Whftt  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  hoase  tops  ;  that  is, 
what  I  more  privately  impart  to  you,  do  ye  courageously  pubfidi,  and 
proclaim  to  sdl  the  world.  Had  Christianity  been  conscious  of  its  own 
weakness,  it  would  not  thus  boldly  have  entered  the  lists  against  the 
prejudices  of  mankind,  when  the  great  improvement  and  increase 
6f  all  kinds  of  literature  had  excited  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  whieh  not 
only  prompted  men  to  inquire  after,  but  qualified  them  to  understand 
and  examine  truth,  and  detect  fraud  and  imposture.   But  what  fraud 
or  imposture  has  been  discovered  in  the  Gospel  ?    On  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  the  scrutiny  which  it  has  undergone, 
the  evidences  of  its  divine  authonty  and  origin  have  shone,  and  con* 
tinue  to  shine,  With  increasing  lustre.     The  pens  of  infidels  (caDing 
themselves  deists,  but  whose  principles  for  the  most  part  are  atheis- 
tical) in  great  abundance,  have  been  drawn  against  the  Scriptures. 
Every  objection  that  wit  or  malice  could  suggest,  or  derive  from  the 
modem  ^scoveries  in  science,  has  been  brought  Ibrward,  either  ia 
the  way  of  open  attack,  or  under  the  insidious  form  of  profeaaed  re- 
gard  for  the  sacred  volume.    But  has  the  Bible  sustained  any  real 
damage  from  these  assaults  ?    None  whatever.    Like  a  mighty  oak 

I  The  use  of  reMim  in  mttters  of  re]igi<m  ii  sblv  vindiMted  bv  Bp.  Newloa, 
Worki,  vol.  T.  Dun.  34.  pp.906— 890.  And  the  mpmty  of  ths Kim  which  tht 
Gospel  lays  upon/n<4,  is  Mtiifrctorilj  itated  bj  Or.  Bfaltby,  in  answer  to  the  ca- 
vils of  the  author  of  Political  Jiistice.  See  his  Illostratioos  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Chiistiao  Religion,  pp.  300-^310. 
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it  baa  stood  tuimoTed,  sufleriiig  iiotliiii||[  from  the  noisy  wiiid»  but  tho 
pere  rustling  of  i|s  leaves.  Thfe  c^dse  of  truth,  indeed^  has  bean 
greatly  ju-omoted  by  these  attacks :  for  thev  have  given  birth  to  such 
dtfences  of  Christianity,  as  have  effectually  removed  the  doubts  of 
sincere  inquirecs,  and  at  once  reflected  honour  on  their,  authors  and 
confusioi^  o»  their  eneniies:  while  the  immoral  principles  of  deism 
or  atheism,  «rben  brought  to  the  test  of  reason,  have  in  every  instance 
appseaxed  in  all  their  native  deformity. 

V  «-Vl.  Objection  6. .—  The  morality  of  the  Bible  ii  loo  ttriety  bean 
too  hard  upon  mankind,  and  lays  us  unierioo  severe  restraints. 
'  Does  it  then  rob  us  of  any  pleasures  worthy  of  rational  beings  f 
By  no  means,  it  restrains  us,  indeed,  but  it  only  restrains  us  fi-om 
tlungis  ^hftt  would  do  us  harm,  and  make  both  ourselves  and  our  fel- 
idw-ereatures  miserable.  It  admits  of  every  truly  rational,  benevo-' 
lent,  and  humane  pleasure ;  nay,  it  allows  every  enjoyment  of  which 
our  senses  are,  capable^  that  is  consistent  with  the  real  good  and  true 
happiness  of  the  whole  compound  nature  of  man.  Although  the 
Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament,  set  before  us  the  noblest 
ideas  of  attainments  in  holiness,  they  do  not  carry  it  to  any  ex- 
tremes, or  to  a  degree  of  strictness  unsuitaUe  to  human  nature. 
The  Gospel  does  not  prescribe  an  *  unfeeling  apathy,  or  pretend  to 
render  us  insensible  to  the  evils  or  calamities  incident  to  this  present 
life,  but  directs  Us  where  to  seek  for  consolation,  and  also  supports 
us  by  its  glorious  promises.  We  are,  ii^^eed,  taught  to  deny  our- 
selves ;^  but  the  intention  is,  only  that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep 
the  inferior  appetites  and  passions  in  due  subjection,  and  that  the 
pleasures  and  interests  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world  should  be  made 
to  give  way  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  love  of  truth, 
virtue^  and  righteousness,  whenever  they  happen  to  stand  in  compe- 
tition. We  are  required  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof;  but  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have 
urged  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  macerate  our  bodies  with  those  unna- 
tural rigours  and  austerities,  or  to  chastise  them  with  that  bloody 
discipline,  which  superstition  has  often  enjoined  under  thd  pretence 
of  extraordinary  mortification  and  devotion.  The  Grospel  offers  no 
sanction, for  austerities  ;  it  allows  of  no  partial  regards,  no  substitu- 
tion of  ritual  observances  in  the  place  of  moral  duties ;  nor  does  it  per* 
mit  zeal  for  and  abundance  in  the  discharge  of  one  duty,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  neglect  of  another.     On.  the  contrary,  it  insists  on  tint- 

1  Whh  respect  to  mil  the  Christian  pre<ieptft  relating  to  ■elf-governmeiit,  which 
tre  objected  to  as  harsh  and  severe,  we  may  obserre,  that  since  mankind  axe  apt 
to  indulge  their  ajSections  and  passions  for  worldly  objects  too  much,  and  since 
these  are  the  great  obstacles  to  true  piety  and  virtuei  it  was  wise  and  kind,  be- 
coming a  divine  teacher,  in  Jesus  to  prohibit  this,  and  to  offer  the  stronrnt  mo- 
tives aff ainet  it  Without  this,  his  morals  would  have  been  greatly  defective,  and 
nnsnitwle  to  circunratances  of  humanity.  If  the  Author  of  our  religion  has  more 
strongly  en&roed  the  practice  of  self-denial  than  others,  it  is  becanse  he  better 
knew  the  necessity  of  this  to  purify  the  heart,  the  conversation,  and  the  conduct. 
He  knew,  also,  and  he  taught,  that  this  lifis  is  a  state  of  trial,  to  prepare  us  for  a 
better ;  and  that  God  would  finally  take  an  account  of  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts, 
as  well  as  of  their  words  and  actions.  To  regalate  the  thoughts  and  desires, 
therefore,  was  necessary,  in  order  to  fit  mankind^for  appearing  before  their  ^^^JS^a 
and  to  qualify  them  for  entering  those  abodee  into  wnioliwe  are  told,  there  shall 
in  no  wuB  mUer  any  thing  that  deJUeth.  (Rev.  zzi.  97.)  Simpson's  Evidences,  p. 
302. 
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if^sal  clbedience,  and  explicitly  declares  that  he  wka  ofemdg  m  me 
pnni  is  gniUy  of  alL  It  enjoins  ns  to  be  heaTefdynmnded,  and  to 
set  our  affections  on  things  above,  yet  not  so  as  to  neglect  the  duties 
and  offices  incumbent  upon  us  in  this  present  'sUte.  We  arc  not 
commanded  absolutely  to  quit  the  world  ;  but,  which  is  a  much  no- 
bler attainment,  to  live  above  the  World  while  we  are  in  it,  and  to 
keep  ourselves  free  from  its  pollutions :  not  wholly  to  renoaace  ov 
present  enjoyments,  but  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  them,  and  so 
to  uU  this  world  as  not  to  <Jmse  U.  *  All  it  requires  is,  that  oar  liberty 
degenerate  not  into  ficentioitsness,  our  amusements  into  dissnpatioa, 
our  industry  into  incessant  toil,  our  carefulness  into  extrone  ataziety 
and  endless  solicitude.'  In  short,  it  enjoins  every  thing  that  can  dia 
us  good,  and  it  only  prohibits  every  thing  that  can  do  aa  ham. 
Could  a  Being  of  infinite  benetolenee,  wisdom,  and  perfeetton,  do 
better,  or  act  otherwise  consistently  with  those  perfections  V^ 

VII.  Objection  7.  —  Some  of  the  marti  Precepts  of  Jena  Chriei 
are  unreasonable  and  impradicaSte. 

1.  An  objection  of  this  kind  is  made  to  the  prohibition  of  anger. 
Mat.  V.  22. ;  but  the  context  shows  that  the  anger  here  condemned 
is  implacable.*  '^  There  are  vices  which  it  may  be  the  duty^  of  some 
to  reprimand  with  sharpness.  Our  Lord  himself  was  sometimes  an- 
gry.^ Anger,  improper  in  its  cause,  its  ol]ject,  its  manner,  its  sea- 
son, and  its  duration,  must  be  that  which  is  here  <%n8Ured.  There 
are  different  degrees  of  anger  mentioned,  and  propbrticmable  panifh- 
ments  annexed  to  each. .  Clirist  therefore  asserts,  agreeably  to  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  that  reviling,  hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  shall 
exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;^  and  that  these;  crimes  shall 
be  punished  proportionably  to  their  degree  of  guilt.  But  according 
to  the  tenour  of  the  Grospel,  sinful  anger  unrepenhd  of  is  here  sup- 
posed ;  for  on  this  condition  all  sins,  except  one,  are  forgiven.^ 
The  same  restriction  most  be  understood  respecting  other  general 
assertions  of  Jesus,  as  Matt.  x.  33. ;  which  cannot  apply  to  Peter.'** 

2.  The  precept  of  Jesus  to  forgive  injuries''  has  been  asserted  to 
be  contrary  to  reason  and  nature.  A  few  of  the  most  eminent  hea- 
then philosophers,  however,  have  given  the  same  direction.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  Confucius,  **  never  to  revenge  injuries.'*  Socrates,  in  bis 
conversation  with  Crito,®  says  to  him,  "  the  person,  then,  who  has 
received  an  injury,  must  not  return  it,  as  is  the  opinion  of  the  vul- 
gar." Cicero  declares,*  **  that  nothing  is  more  laudable,  nothing 
more  becoming  a  great  and  excellent  man,  than  placability  and  cle- 
mency." Seneca  says,^^  **  I  would  pardon  aki  injury,  even  without  a 
previous  benefit  from  the  injurer,  but  much  more  afrer  it."  He  also 
declares,  that  **  if  the  world  be  wicked,  we  should  yet  peraevere-ia 
well-doing,  even  amongst  evil  men."    Phocicm,  when  going  to  suffer 

1  Tb«  «i3bject  of  tlie  abcrve  notieed  objection  is  fblFf  eoauidered  ni  Bfr. 
•on*8  Intern&l  and  Presumptive  ETidences  of  Chnrtisaity,  pp.  26&— 3QS. 

«M«tt.v.83,24.  3  Mark  lit  v.;  X.  14. 

4  1  Cor.  vi.  10.    Old.  V.  90.  »  Matt.  zii.  31, 33. 

e  Newcome'a  Obaerv.  pert  i.  eh.  1.  sect  9.— Blair's  Paraph,  of  Christ's 
on  the  Mount. 

7  Luke  xvU.  3, 4.    Matt  vL  14, 16.  8  Sect.  z. 

9  De  Officiii,  ch.  25. 

10  Pe  BsDefieiiSi  eh.  viU.  14 — Z>e  Ira,  book  U.  ch.  34. 
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death  ^njttsUjr,  charfed  his  son  with  his  last  breath,  th^t  he  should 
shpw  no  rebentment  against  his  persecutors.^ 

It  has,  further,  been  objected  to  the  Christian  precept  of  forgiye- 
ness,  that  it  is  given  in  a  general  indefinite  way ;  whereas  there  are 
^certain  restrictions,  without  which  it  would  be  attended  With  fatal 
consequences.  It  must  be  interpreted  consistently  with  what  nature 
dictates^obeour  duty  in  preserving  our  reputation,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty; and  in  doing  all  we  can  in  our  several  stations  to  hinder  all 
injury  and  injustice  from  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 

'*  tfndoubtedly  it  must.  But  these  exceptions  are  so  plain  that 
they  will  always  be  supposed,  and  consequently  need  not  be  speci- 
fied* The  Christisin  religion  makes  no  alteration  in  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  fior  does  it  forbid  necessary  self-defence,  or  seeking  le- 
gal redress  of  injuries,  in  cases  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  restrain 
violence  and  outrage.  But  all  the  explications  it  gives  of  the  duty 
of  fi>rgiveness  are  consistent  with  these.  For  the  substance  of  what 
it  recommends,  relates  chiefly  to  the  temper  of  the  mind ;  that  we 
be  ready  to  pass  by  small  affronts,  and  not  forward  to  execute  pri- 
vate revenge,  and  that  we  be  candid  in  interpreting  the  designs  and 
actions  of.  those  who  injure  us.  This  will  engage  us  to  forgive, 
while  th^re  is  yet  little  to  be  forgiven ;  and  thus  will  prevent  the 
occasion  of  additional  injuries.  The  Godpel  proposes  the  example 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  conduct  to  sinful  men,  as  the  general 
rule  of  our  lenity  and  forbearance ;  and  enjoins  forgiveness  and  sin- 
cere  reconciliation,  in  case  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  re- 
edving  into  fidl  favour.^  That  we  do  not  demand  rigorous  satisfac* 
tion  in  other  cases,  and  that  we  still  preserve  benevolent  affections 
towards  an  unrekiUing  enemy.  And  a  man  may  really  forgive  an 
injury,  so  for  as  it  is  personal,  while  his  relation  to  society  may 
oUige  him,  for  the  general  good,  to  prosecute  the  offender.'^ 

3.  Against  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies^  it  has  been  argued, 
**  if  love  carry  with  it  complacence,  esteem,  and  friendship,  and 
theee  mre  due  to  all  men,  what  distinction  can  we  then  make  be- 
tween the  best  and  the  worst  of  men  1'*^ 

**  But  a  love  of  esteem  and  complacence  can  never  be  intended  by 
Chjist,  whose  design  was  to  recommend  the  abhorrence  of  aU  vice, 
while  he  enjoins  good-will  to  persons  of  everj  character.  In  all  mo- 
ral writings,  whether  antient  or  modem,  love  generally  signifies, 
what  it  does  in  this  precept  of  Christ,  benevolence  and  good-will ; 
which  may  be  exercised  by  kind  actions  towards  those  whom  we 
cannot  esteem,  and  whom  we  are  even  obliged  to  punish.  A  parent 
exercises  this  towards  a  wicked  and  disobedient  child ;  and  it  is  this 
lo¥e  which  Jesus  recommends,  from  the  motive  of  resemblance  to 
eurheavenly  Father."* 

4.  The  commandment  of  Jesus  <'  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 


1  See  also  PluUrch  de  Irs  HAbibendo.— Marc.  AntoniiL  de  Vita  mia,  book  vii. 
sect.  15.  —  Batler'8  8tfa  and  9th  Sermons.— The  Rani)>ler,  vol.  iv.  No.  186. 
« Luke  xvii.  3, 4.  ..        ^  .    .    ..  u  ^^  .u- 

3  Foster  >agai]iit  Tindal,  pp.  257--fi61.  1st  edit.  —  Chnstuauty  as  old  aj  the 
Creation,  p.  340. 

4  Matt.  ▼.  43-46.  *  CHiristianity,  Ae.  p.  348.  ^ 
e  Foster  against  Tindal,  pp.  261-964.  —  BaJguy's  SermoM ,  vol.  i.  ^mu  i4. 
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Belves/*  k  also  obJMted  tp,  as  vBreasonabk,  and  impoiribbtolw 
observed.^  •  , 

Loving,  as  we  have  jast  noticed,  in  nnntd  writings  nioalij  n^ 
fies  benevolence  and  gocni-will  expressing  itself  in  tbe  condoet 
Christ  thus  explains  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  to  the  lawyer 
who  asked  him  the  meaning  of  it,  bj  the  beautiful  parable  of  the 
eompassionate  Samaritan.^  The  precept  we  are  oonsideniif  mtj 
be  understood  (1.)  As  re<{uihng  that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  af- 
fection to  our  fellow-creatures  as  to  ourselves,  disposing  us  tt>  avoid 
his  misery  and  to  consult  his  happiness  as  well  as  our  own.  This 
principle  will  be  an  advt>eate  within  our  own  breasts  for  our  fellov* 
creatures  in  all  cases  of  competition  and  interference  between  them 
and  us,  and  hinder  men  from  being  too  partial  to  themselves*  Thu 
inward  temper  is  the  only  efTectUfJ  security  for  our  perfoimiiig  the 
several  offices  of  kindness  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-crealaKL 
(2.)  It  may  require  that  we  love  our  neighbour  in  some  eertatajprv- 
pmrtion  as  we  love  ourselves.  A  man's  character  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  the  love  he  bears  to  his  neighbour,  ooasidered  absohitely, 
but  principally  by  the  proportion  wfaieh  this  bears  to  scdf-lore ;  /or 
when  the  one  .over-balances  the  other,  and  influences  the  coadnet, 
that  denominates  the  character  either  selfish  or  benevolent ;  nai  a 
comparison  is  made  in  this  precept  between  self«love  and  the  km  of 
our  neighbmir.  The  latter,  then,  must  bear  some  proportion  lo  the 
former,  and  virtue  consists  in  the  due  proportion.  We  have  no  mea- 
sure by  which  to  judge  of  the  degree. of  infections  and  principles  of 
action,  considered  in  themselves.  This  must  be  determined  by  tbe 
actions  they  produce.  A  competent  provision  for  aelf  has  a  reasons* 
ble  bound.  When  this  is  complied  with,  the  inare  care,  and  thouj^t, 
and  propertv,  persons  employ  in  doing  good  to  their  fellow-ereataref » 
the  nearer  they  come  to  the  law  of  pe^ction,  **  tliou  shah  lore  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  (3;)  The  words  may  be  understood  of  an 
equality  of  affection.  Yet  still  a  person  would  in  fact,  and  ought  to 
be,  much  more  tnken  up  and  employed  about  himself  and  hbown 
concerns,  than  about  others  and  their  interests.  For  besides  the 
one  common  affection  towards  himself  and  his  neighbour,  hs  would 
have  several  other  particular  affections,  passions,  appetites,  which 
he  eould  not  possibly  feel  in  common  both  for  himself  and  o^ers. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  though  there  were  an  e^fuality  of  sfiee* 
tion  to  both,  y^  regard  to  ourselves  would  be  more  prevalent  tfaas 
attention  to  others  and  their  concerns..  And  it  ought  to  be  so,  sap* 
posing  still  the  equity  of  affection  commanded  ;  because  each  per- 
son is  in  a  peculiar  manner  entrusted  with  himself,  and  ther^ofo 
eare  of  his  own  interests  and  conduct  particularly  belongs  to  eaeh. 
Besides,  moral  obligation  can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural  po** 
flibihty.  Now  we'  have  a  perception  of  our  own  interests,  like  ooa- 
seiousness  of  our  own  existence,  which  we  always  carry  about  with 
us,  and  which,  in  its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree,  seems  impossi* 
We  to  be  felt  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  others.  Therefore,  wei* 
we  to  love  our  neighbour  in  the  same  degree  (so  fkr  as  thb  is  possi- 
"'        *'"  " '     I  fc  -  ■     1^  I  I  ~ 

lMatt.xix.  19.    Mark  X.  19.    Luke  x.  27,  fc.    Levit  ax.  17, 18. 34.    D«rf 
X.  17—19.  ' 

3  Luke  X.  25— 37. 
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ble)  as  we  love  ounehea,  yet  the  care  of  ourselves  ifoulS*  not  he 
neglected.  The  temper  and  conduct  irhkh  due  Jove  of  our  neigh* 
boors  would  lead  us  to,  is  described  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  A  really  good 
man  had  rather  be  deceived  than  be  suspicious ;  had  rather  fore^ 
his  known  right  than  mn  the  hazard  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing. 
The  influence  of  this  temper  extends  to  every  different  relation  and 
circumstance  of  life,  so  as  to  render  a  roan  better.  Reasonable  good- 
will, and  right  behaviour,  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  are  in  a 
manner  tlie  same  ;  only  that  the  former  expresses  the  principle  as 
it^is  in  the  mind ;  the  latter,  the  principle  as  it  werC'  become  exter- 
nal."l 

The  precepts,  to  do  ,to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,^ 
and  to  love  oar  neigHhour  as  oiiJKselves,  are  not  merely  intelligible 
and  comprehensive  rules,  but  they  cd^p  furnish  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  particular  eas^s  which,  are  included  under  them.  In  any 
instance  of  his  conduct  to  anoth^,  if  a  man  sineerely  asks  himself, 
vhat  he  could  reasonably  desire  that  person  should  do  to  him,  or 
how^he  himself  would  wish  ^  be  treated  in  the  same  circumstances, 
his  own  mind  will  present  a'proper  rule  of  action  in  that  instance. 

These  precepts  aire  likewise  useful  means  of  moral  improvement, 
and  aflford  a  gdod  test  of' a  person's  progress  in  benevolence.  For 
as  it  requires  practice  and  moral  discernment  to  apply  them  pro- 
perly to  particular  caSeli,' Ihe  more  aptly  and  expeditiously  any  one 
doca'this,  the  greatei^  mu^  be  his  proficiency  in  disinterested  kind- 
ne^.  /  :' 

Tke  excellence  and  utility  of  these  moral  maxims  have  engaged 
the  8f^^|(:of  the  £a#t  to  adopt  them.  In  the  fables,  or  amicable  in- 
stroctioMMf  Yeshiioo-Sarma,  is  the  following  sentiment :  *  He  who 
regards  anOTKjer's  wife  as  his  mother ;  another's  goods  as  clods  of 
earth  ;  and  ab.Mankiii  as  himself^  is  a  philosopher.*^  And  Confu- 
cius has  this  prew^^^  Use  others  as  you  desire  to  be  used  yourself.'^ 

5.  The  comnianSi^f.  God,  that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,^  and 
the  sanctions  by  whicK^k  is  enforced,  '  he  that  believeth  and  is  hap* 
Hied  shall  be  saved,  hut  nt^fhpi  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned,^^  have 
been  objected  against  by  MW  Tuidal.  He  says,  '  Faith,  considered 
in  itself,  can/ neither  be  a  virtuCfOr  a  vice  ;  because  men  can  no 
otherwise  btyieve  than  as  things  app^^ar  to  them.*^ 

*'  Yet  that  they. appear  in  such  a  particular  manner  to  the  under- 
standing may  be  owing  entirely  to  themselves.  Now  let  it  be  parti- 
cularly observed,  that  it  is  no  where  said  or  insinuated  in  the  Ifew 
Teatapsent,  that  those  shall  be  condemned  for  unbelief  who  never 
heard  the  Gospel,  or  who  never  had  it  laid  before  them  with  proper 
evidence.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  teaches, 
that  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression,  and  that  sin  is 

1  Bp.  BnUer't  Sermons,  No.  12.  (Worlu,  vol.  I  pp:  904-4217.)  ^  Htrtley  oa 
Mmo.  part  ii.  eh.  8.  prop.  38. 

2  Matt.  vii.  12.  3  Wilkina'B  Tranriation,  p.  287. 

4  Chinese  Book  of  Maxims,  3d  Classical  Book,  article  12.  Du  Haiders  History 
of  China,  vol.  iti,  p.  316.  edition  1741. 

5  1  John  iii.  23.    John  vi.  29.  6  Mark  xvi.  16. 

7  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  51.  In  "  Christianity  not  founded  on 
Argumentf '  ie  -the  same  objection,  p.  8.  I7, 18.  though  the  author  reasons  in  the- 
nuuuier  here  stated  in  answer  to  it  in  p.  64.  of  his  own  book. 
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not  imputed  where  theie  is*  no  law.^  It  dedares  ditu  Crod  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons*  but  in  every  nation'  he  thatc«feareth  God  sad 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.*  ABnhreateniiigs  mast 
be  understood  of  unbeiievers  whpf  had  .sttflicieQi)  light  and  erideaee 
offered  to  them,  and  who,  through  inattention,  naagiect,  wilfU  pre/i- 
dice,  or  from  corrupt  passions  and  news,  haTjri:  lii^eted  it,  as  Christ 
sajTS,  John  iii.  19.  xr.  23.  Nothing  can  be'fnsjv  Teasoiiahle,  than 
that  those  who  witfuUj  refuse  the  hffal  that/wonU  direct  and  com- 
fort them,  should  suffer  the  natursi  consequMfees.of  such  reiwal. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  usual  gOTemmeiit  of  (l^d^in  the  natural  add 
moral  world.^  The  sanctions  with  which  our  Lord  enforces  the 
precept  of  faith  in  him,  though  generally  appfied  to  a  future  judf* 
ment,  do  not  f4>pear  to  have  any  relation  to  it;  but  only  to  the  sd- 
mission  of  the  Christian  converts  into  the  Christian  church,  after 
Christ's  ascension,  upon  the  s^ame  terms  as  he  admitted  them  him- 
eelf.  Jesus  here,  upon  leaving  the  world,  gives  his  apostles  the 
same  power  if  Inch  he  himself  had  exercised',  and  orders  them  to  use 
it  in  the  same  manner.  *  He  that  beheveth  not,  shall  be  eomdtmued' 
er  accountable  for  his  sins.  This  answers  to  the  denunciation  which 
Christ  had  often  made  against  those  who  should  not  reeeive  him  ; 

*  that  thej  should  die  in  dieir  sins.*  Thus  John  iii.  18^  dec.  and  24. 
What  this  damnation  or  condemnation  was,  we  see,  John  viiL  24. 

*  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.*  The  same  appears  lo  be  the  sense  of 
John  zx.  23.  Matthew  xvL  19.  All  these  texts  declare,  that  upon 
the  first  receiving  the  Christian  religion,  Christ,  and  his  Apostles  ia 
his  uBme^  forgave  these  that  believed  and  were  baptised  ;  and  what 
was  then  done  here  would  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  But  they  have 
no  relation  to  their  condemnation  or  acquittal  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  at  which  time  every  man  will  be  judged  according  to  lu9 
works,  and  according  to  what  he  has  received.**^ 

Vni.  Objection  8.  — .  Chrutianity  produces  a  iimd  pauhe 
spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  tke  generous  sentiifunts  of  friend- 
ship'and  patriotism, 

1.  It  18  a  peculiar  feature  of  Christian  morality,  that  it  entirelj 
omits  precepts  founded  on  false  principles,  those  which  recommend 
fictitious  viit^ies  ;  which,  however  admired  and  celebrated,  are  pro- 
ductive of  no  salutary  efiects,  and,  in  fact,  are  no  rirtues  at  all 
Valour,  for  instance,  is  for  tlie  most,  part  constitutional,  and  so  far 
is  it  from  producing  any  salutary  effects,  by  introducing  peace,  or- 
der, or  happiness  into  society,  that  it  is  the  usual  perpetrator  of  all 
the  violences,  which,  from,  retaliated  injuries,  distract  the  world  witii 
bloodshed  and  devastation.  It  is  the  chief  instrument  which  ambi- 
tion employs  in  her  unjust  pursuits  of  wealth  and  power,  and  is 
therefore  so  much  extolled  by  her  votaries.  It  was,  indeed,  conge- 
nial with  the  retigion  of  pagans,  whose  gods  were  for  the  most  part 
deceased  heroes,  supposed  to  be  exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for 
the  rapines,  murders,  adulteries,  and  other  mischiefk,  which  thej 

1  Romanft  !▼.  15. ;  ▼.  13.  3  l  Cor.  y.  12.    Acto  x.  34, 35. 

3  Leechman'a  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  Bermon  23.  p.  240,  Ac 

4  Ben  Mordecai's  Letters,  the  7th,  p.  847.  —  CampbeU  in  loc. -^  Foster*!  j9B^ 
mons,  vol.  iii.  sermon  9.  on  the  Montlity  of  Faith ;  alio,  1  Cor.  xr.  IT.^SiPp- 
•0B*8  Evidences,  pp.  261—277. 
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had  perpetrated  upon  earth ;  and  therefore,  *with  them,  this  vas  the 
first  of  virtues,  and  had  even  engrossed  the  denomination  of  virtue 
Co  itself.  But  Christtans  are  so  fat  from  being  allowed  to  inJUct 
eviit  that  thej  are  forbid  evea  to  resist  i\^  —  that  is,  to  repel  one  out* 
rage  by  another  ;^  thej  are  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  revenge 
injuries,  that  one  of  their  first  duties  is  to  forgive  them ;  so  far  ffom 
being  incited  Uy  destroy  their  enemies^  that  thej  are  commanded  to 
love  tkem  and  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  to  over^ 
come  evil^ith  good.  With  reference  to  this  pacific  disposition  of 
Christianity,  a  celebrated  sceptic^  of  the  last  century  objected,  that 
a  state  composed  of  >ea/  Christians  could  not  subsist.  We  may, 
however,  ask,  in  the  words  of  an  acute  observer  of  human  nature, 
whom  no  one  will  charge  with  credulity  or  superstition  :  -« **  Why 
not  ?  Citizens  of  this  profession  would  have  a  clear  knowledge  of 
their  several  duties,  and  a  great  zeal  to  fulfil  them  ;  they  would  have 
a  just  notion  of  the  right  of  ,natur<d  defence;  and  the  more  they 
thought  they  owed  to  religion,  the  more  sensible  they  would  be  of 
what  they  owed  to  their  country.  The  principles  of  Christianity, 
deeply  engraven  upon  the  heart,  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  false  honour  of  monarchies,  the  human  virtues  of  republics, 
and  the  servile  fear  of  despotic  states.''^  The  same  author  also 
mentions  it  as  *'  an  admirable  thing,  that  the  Christian  religion^ 
wbicli  seems  to  have  for  its  object  only  the  felicity  of  another  lifei 
does  also  constitute  our  happiness  in  this.^'^ 

Bat  tjhough  Chiistianity  exhibits  no  commendation  of  fictitious 
virtues,  it  is  so  far  from  generating  a. timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary,,it  forms  men  of  a  singular  castf  —  some  would  say,  of  a  singu- 
lar courage.  **  It  teaches  them  to  be  afraid  of.  offending  God  and 
doing  injury  to  man ;  but  it  labours  to  render  them  superior  to  eyery 
other  fear.  Th^y  must  carry  on  a  constant  war  against  evil :  but 
*  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not  carnal.*  Was  it  a  timid  cha- 
racter which  Christ  designed  to  form,  when-  he  sent  his  disciples 
through  all  the  world  to  propagate  his  religion  1  They  were  to  pe- 
netrate into  every  country  :  they  were  to  address  men  of  every  na- 
tion, and  tongue,  and  language  :  they  were  to  expose  <hemselves  to 
hunger  and  nakedness,  to  ridicule  and  insult,  tp  persecution  and 
desKtfa.  None  of  these  things  niust  deter  them  :  they  must  be  daily 
speaking  the  word  of  Ufe,  however  it  may  be  received,  and  to  what- 
ever danj^s  it  may  expose  them.  They  must  hazard  all  for  the 
propagation  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world. 

**  l^e  lives  of  Christians  have,  in  numberless  instances,  displayed 
the  efficacy  of  these  divine  principles.     Can  such  instances  of  active 

l^att.  ¥.  39.  It  is  however  ta  be  observed  that  this  precept  ap]ilies  prrndfaUy 
to  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness^  sake.  Let  suck  leave  the  judgment 
of  their  cause  to  Him,  for  whose  mke  they  suffer.  It  is  also  to  be  recoUectMl  that 
this  precept  of  Jesus  Christ  was  designed  chiefly  to  correct  the  mistaken  notion  of 
the  Jews  hi  his  time,  who  thought  that  every  outrage  should  be  resented  to  the  ut- 
most, and  thus  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  strife  was  fostered.  See  some  excellent 
obeervations  on  this  passaffe  of  Scripture,  in  Bp.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp.  154, 155. 

SM.Bayle. 

3  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  LoU,  livre  24.  eh.  6.  (Osovrsi,  torn.  U.  p.  S54.  edit 
Paris,  1796.)    See  also  ch.  3.  pp.  250, 251. 

4Ibid.p.252. 
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exertion,  of  persevering  labour,  of  pattent  s^ffBriaf ,  be  addneeil,  u 
those  which  have  been  displayed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Chiiit! 
That  they  make  not  the  noise  of  those  that  sack  cities,  and  deflriate 
countries,  and  spread  far  and  wide  the  work  of  destmctioB,  is  «er- 
t|dn]y  not  to  their  dispraise.  Their  method  of  reforauog  the  voiid 
and  meliorating  the  condition  of  man  is  not  by  bruie  /srer,  Ina  br 
implanting  in  the  soul  the  sentiments  of  knowledge  and  of  goodnctt : 
the  fruit  will  be  certain  felicity.  Christianity  does  all  her  work,  and 
effects  all  her  purposes,  by  means  of  frindpUs :  she  empkiji  asd 
she  permits  no  other  way  besides."^ 

3*  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which  is  foanded  on 
the  silence  of  the  Gospel  concerning  friendship,  —  (by  which  term 
is  usually  understood  a  mutual  attachment  sohsistiDg  hetwees  tvo 
persona,  and  founded  on  a  similarity  of  disposition,  will,  end  man- 
ners ;)  whence  it  is  insinuated  that  Christianity  affords  bo  eoaste- 
nance  to  private  friendship,  —  various  satisfactory  peasom  maj  be 
assigned  why  Jesus  Christ  did  not  enact  any  laws,  nor  give^  ^^ 
some  of  the  antient  philosophers,. professed  disquisitions  coneerniiig 
friendship.  In  the  first  i^ace,  a /Mere  and  n'acere  fnendahip  most, 
f^om  its  very  nature,  be  entirely  a  matter  of  choice ;  and,  fron  its 
delicacy,  it  is  reluctant  to  the  very  appearance  of  compulsion.  Be- 
sides, it  depends  upon  similarity  of  disposition,  upon  eoiocideoee 
of  sentiment  and.  affection,  and,  in  short,  upon  such  a  variety  of 
circumstances  which  are  not  within  our  control  or  choice,  that  per- 
naps  the  greater  part  of  mankind  pass  through  life  without  baTii; 
enjoyed  friendship  in  ail  that  p€rfcctiim  of  which  we  may  suppoae  it 
capable.  Nor  if  this  could  be  accomplished,^  would  it  be  favmirable 
to  the  general  virtue  and  happiness.  Such  strong  partial  attaeh- 
noents  usually  lead  persons  to  prefer  their  frie»is  to  the  pehlk. 
Friendships  of  this  kind  have  subsisted  among  savages  and  robbers. 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  whom  modern  sceptics  have  pn^dneed  aa  ap- 
plauded instances,  were  equally  remarkable  -  for  friendship*  rape0> 
and  plunder.  Such  attachments  are  hurtful  to  society  aod  to  man- 
kind :  they  weaken  pobbc  virtue  and  general  charity.  A»  bowerer 
mankind  are  prone  to  form  them,  it  would  have  been  a  defect  in  the 
Christian  religion,  had  it  enjoined  or  even  recommended  friendship 
in  this  extreme.  .  Accordinriy  the  Gospel  ^ets  such  attachmenu^ry 
low,  as  consistent  with  the  lowest  selfishness.  Ifytdo  good  to  t^ 
who  do  good  to  yoK,  what  thank  have  ye  f  Do  not  even  the  fMc(»i 
the  same?  (Matt.  v.  46.)     - 

'  On  all  these  accounts  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  for  Christ  to 
enact  laws  on  the  subject  of  friendship,  which,  indeed,  eeild  not 
possibly  be  the  object  of  a  divine  command  :  for  such  laws  tou^t 
have  been  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  practice,  and  on  a 
subject  in  its  nature  totally  incompatible  with  restraint.  Tbe  pro- 
priety, therefore,  of  such  an  omission  will  be  evident  to  every  ovfi 
who.  candidly  considers  the  nature  of  the  temper  and  dispositioo  f^ 
joined  by  the  Gospel.  If  the  end  of  its  eommandmeni  he  (as  we  iw* 
is  the  case)  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  faith  unfetgned,-^^ 
charity  of  the  most  enlarged  and  diffusive  kind,  —  Christianity  woaW 
hmg  before  this  time,  have  been  charged  with  ineonsisteBcy  bj  i^ 

1  Bogue'a  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  TesUment,  p.  S90. 
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adrersaries,  if  any  laws  had  been  made  either  direetly  or  hy  con- 
sequence  confining  it»  exercise.  Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  faa?e  expressed!  in  the  Gospel  any  particular  approbation 
of  friendship.  ^^  It  migfht  have  inflamed  that  propensity  to  it  which 
nature  had  already  maide  sufficiently  strong,  and  which  the  injudi* 
eions  encomiums  of  heathen  moralists  had  raised  to  a  romantic  and 
dangerous  height.  Our  divine  lavrgiver  showed  his  wisdom,  equally 
in  what  he  enjoined,  and  what  he  left  unnoticed.  He  knew  exactly, 
—  what  no  pagan  philosopher  ever  knew,  —  where  to  be  silent,  and 
where  to  speak.  It  was  not  his  intention,  it  was  indeed  far  below 
his  dignity,  to  say  fine  things  upon  popular  subjects ;  pleasing  per* 
hapa  to  a  few;  but  utterly  useless  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  His  ob- 
ject was  of  a  much  more  important.and  exten^ve  nature  :  to  incul- 
cate the  plain,  humble,  practical  duties  of  piety  and  morality  ;  the 
dnttea  that  were  of  universal  concern  and  indispensable  obligation, 
such  as  were  essentially  necessary  to  our  well-being  in  this  life,  and 
our  everlasting  happiness  in  the  next.  Now  the  warmest  admirers 
of  friendship  cannot  pretend  to  raise  it  into  a  duty,  much  less  a  duty 
of  this  high  rank.  It  is  a  delightful,  it  is  an  amiable,  it  is  often  a 
laudable-  attachment :  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  requisite,  either  to 
the  present  welfare  or  the  future  salvation  of  mankind  in  generld, 
and,  consequently,  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  dis- 
tinct place  in  the  Christian  system.''^  But  though  the  Gospel 
makes  no  specific  provision  for  friendship  (and,  as  we  have  seen, 
for  ^od  reasons),  yet  it  does  not-  prohibit  that  connection  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  Christ,  whose 
ehoeen  friend  and  companion  was  the  beloved  apostle  John,  and 
whose  iriend'ship  for  Martha,  Mary,  Lazarus,  and  others,  the  evan- 
gelical historians  have  delineated  in  the  most  amiable  manner.  **  If 
he  had  his  beloved  companion  and  friend,  we  cannot  surely  be  act- 
ing contrary  to  his  sentiments,  if  we  also  have  ours  :"  but  let  us 
take  hAd  what  choice  we  make.  Ye  are  my.  friends^  says  Christ, 
IP  TB  no  WHATSOBVBR I  COMMAND  to0.  (John  xiv.  15^  Oil  the  con- 
trary, the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  Cfod :  whosoever 
therejpore  will  he  a  friend  of  the  worlds  is  the  enemy  of  Ood,  (James 
IT.  4.) 

3.  Equally  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  silence 
of  the  Gospel,  with  respect  to  patriotism  ;  which  (it  has  been  assert- 
ed) J<esus  Christ  has  no  where  taught  or  enforced  by  precept  or  by 
examine. 

Mliat  is  patriotism  t  —  The  love  of  our  country.  But  what  love  f 
The  bigoted  love  cherished  by  the  Jews,  which  impelled  them  to 
abominate  every  other  nation  as  accursed,  and  to  refuse  to  render 
tKem  even  the-sHght^t  good  office  ?  —  The  proud  love  displayed  by 
the  Greeks,  which  despised  the  rest  of  mankind  as  ignorant  barba* 
nans  t —- The  selfish  love  that  predominated  among  the  Romans, 
and  stimulated  them  to  enslave  the  world  1  —  That  fery  love,  so 
much  vaunted  of  in  modern  times  and  countries,  which  leads  men, 
in  their  narrow  prejudices,  to  wish  to  sacrifice  people,  nations,  and 
Ringdoms,  to  the  false  glory  of  their  country  ;  which  fosters  party- 
f^pirit,  engenders  strife  and  every  evil  passion,  encourages  slavery, 

1  Bp.  Poitaos's  Sennons,  vol.  i.  p.  430* 
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•ad  excites  one  part  of  the  kaman  race  to  murder  asd  extirpate  the 
other  ?  ^  No.  Of  this  spirit  Christianity  kaows  nothiog.  ^  Patii- 
otism  is  that  Christian  love  which,  adb'fc  U  respects  em  saered  ike 
rights  and  the  weifare  of  avaax  hmd^  of  stbrt  fomgm  huHmehustr 
teaehes  us  to  manifest  within  the  limits  of  justice  special  affeetioa 
to  oar  own  country,  in  proportion  to  the  special  ties  by  which  we 
are  united  with  the  region  that  giTes  us  htrth.  If  our  Lord  tlien  in* 
culcated  bj  his  own  lips,  or  by  the  pen  of  hie  apostles,  the  uniTersai 
obligation  of  justice  and  love  :  if,  in  regulating  the  exercise  of  ju»- 
tice  and  love,  he  pronounces  that  wrong  and  fniud  are  the  mere  sin- 
lul  when  directed  against  the  Brethren  ;^  that,  while  we  do  good  melo 
aB  men^  we  are  bound  specially  to  do  good  mUo  them  idb  are  of  the 
househM  of  faith  .^  that  aifectiott  of  more  than  ordinary  streafth  is 
mutually  to  be  evinced  between  husbands  and  wives*  parents  aod 
children,  brothers  and  sisters  :  He  has  decided  that  eveiy  additk«al 
tie,  by  which  man  is  connected  with  man,  is  an  obligation  to  addi- 
tional love  :  He  has  established  the  duty  ofpatrioiismj  by  eataMiahlng 
the  very  principle  from  which  the  duty  necessarily  flows.  If  fie 
bore;  vrith  unwearied  patience,  hatred  and  contempt,  and .  persecu* 
tion  unto  death,  from  his  Jewish  adversaries :  if  He  mooned  with 
the  most  tender  sympathy  over  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusa> 
lem  :'  if  He  repeated,  at  a  second  risk  of  his  life,  his  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  his  countrymen  the  Nazarenes,^— *by  his  owb  conduct 
he  sanctioned  patriotism,  by  his  conduct  he  exemplified  it,  by  his 
own  conduct  he  commanded  it.'^^ 

True  patriotism  is  never  at  variance  with  true  morality,  and  the 
moral  character  is  not  complete  without  it.  A  strict  perfomaaee 
of  our  duty  to  the  community  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and  to  the 
government  under  which  we  hve,  involves  no  iofruigement  of  our 
private  duties,  or  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men :  each  is  suffieieatly 
distinct,  and  each  ought  to  be  inviolably  obserred.  He  is  seldom 
found  to  be  a  good  parent,  brother,  or  friend,  who  ne^ccts^iss  duly 
to  the  public  and  to  the  government ;  and  he  cannot  be  a  good  pa- 
triot who  neglects  any  social  or  relative  duty.  **  It  is  not  natural 
for  a  Christian  to  enter  into  the  antipathies,  or  to  embroil  hivaelf 
in  the  contentions  of  a  nation,  however  he  may  be  occasiouallj 
drawn  into  them.  His  soul  is  much  more  in  its  element,  wheai 
breathing  after  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  a  worid.  In  un- 
dertakings^ both  pubhc  and  private,  which  tend  to  alleviate  the  tnis^* 
ries,  and  enlarge  the  comforts  of  human  life.  Christians  hmm  ever 
been  foremost :  and  when  they  have  conceived  themeelvea  lawMly 
called,  even  into  the  field  of  battle,  they  have  not  been  wantiog  in 
true  bravery.  But  the  heroism,  to  which  they  principally  aspire,  is 
of  another  kind  :  it  is  that  of  subduing  their  own  spirit,  doing  good 
against  evil,  seeking  the  present  and  eteiiial  good  of  those  who  hate 
them,  and  laying  down  their  lives,  if  required,  for  the  nome  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.*' 

1 1  Cor.  vi.  8.  »'Gal.  vi.  10.    See  alflo  Rom.  U.  1—3.  x.  1.  xi.  14. 

3  Matt  zxiii.  37.    Luke  xili.  34.  xix.  41,  42. 

4  Luke  iv.  lO-*^.    Matt  xUi.  64.    M«rk  vt  1-^. 

ft  Gkbome'B  Sermons  on  Chriatiaa  MoraUty,  p.  960.  Tiw  wbals  of  has  6ai- 
iSMith  and  fiftsoBth  dMSQiusM  te  fwiioidstly  wert^  tf  f«u8sl. 
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IX.  Objection  9-  —  TTie  Bible  U  the  most  immoral  hook  in  tlie 
wnid. 

Answer.  This  aasertion  was  first  promulgated  bj  the  author  of 
the  Agp  of  Reason,  aad  it  has  been  repeated  in  a  thousand  different 
formB  in  those  publications  which  continue  to  be  issued  from  the 
press  by  the  opposers  of  revelation.  In  refutation  of  this  assertion, 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  view  already  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.^  It  is  readi- 
ly admitted  that  the  Old  Testament  does  relate  immoral  actions ; 
and  every  impartial  history  of  mankind  must  do  the  same.  The 
question  is,  whether  they  be  so  telated  as  to  leave  a  favourable  im«* 
pression  upon  the  mind  of  a  serious  reader.  If  so,  and  if  the  Bible 
be  the  immoral  book  which  it  is  asserted  to  be,  how  is  it  that  the 
reading  of  it  should  have  reclaimed  millions  from  immorality  ?  — -  a 
fact  that  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied  by  impartial  observers.  Every 
man  residing  in  a  Christian  country  will  acknowledge  (unless  he 
have  an  end  to  answer  in  saying  otherwise)  that  those  people  who 
read  the  Bible,  believe  its  doctrines,  and  endeavour  to  form  their 
lives  by  its  precepts,  are  the  most  sober,  upright^  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community  :  and  that  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  dis- 
credit the  Bible,  and  renounce.it  as  the  rul^  of  their  lives,  are,^e- 
nerally  speaking,  addicted  to  the  grossest  vices ;  such  as  profane 
swearing,  lying,  drunkenness  and  lewdness.  It  is  siirely  very  sin- 
^lar,  that  men  by  regarding  an  immoral  book  should  learn  to  prac- 
tise morality ;  and  that  others  by  disregarding  it  should  learn  the 
contrary.  How  is  it,  indeed,  that  the  principles  and  reasonings  of 
infidels,  though  frequently  accompanied  with  great  natural  and  ao* 
quired  abilities,  are  seldom  known  to  make  any  iinpression  on  sober 
people  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  men  and  their  communications  are 
known  ?  How  is  it  that  so  much  is  made  of  the  falU  of  Noah,  Lot, 
David,  Jonah,  Peter,  and  others  !  The  same  tilings  in  heathen  Phi- 
losophers, or  modern  unbelievers,  would  be  passed  over  without  no- 
tice. AH  the  declamations  of  our  adversaries  on  these  subjects 
plainly  prove  that  such  instances  with  u?  are  more  singular  than 
with  them.  With  us  they  are  occasional,  and  afford  matter  for  deep 
repentance ;  with  them  they  are  habitual,  and  furnish  employment 
in  the  work  of  palliation.  The  spots  on  the  garments  of  a  child  at- 
tract attention ;  but  the  filthy  condition  of  the  animal  that  wallows 
in  the  mire  is  disregarded,  as  being  a  thing  of  course.  The  morali- 
ty, such  as  it  is,  which  is  found  funong  deists,  amounts  ^to  nothing 
more  than  a  little  exterior  decorum.  They  explititly  deny  that  there 
is  any  thing  criminal  in  a  mcJced  intention.^  The  great  body  of  these 
writers  pretend  to  no  higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  their  safety, 
interest,  or  reputation.  Actiqps  proceeding  from  these  principles 
must  not  only  be  destitute  of  virtue,  but  wretchedly  defective  as  to 
their  influence  on  the  well-being  of  society.  If  the  heart  be  inclined 
towards  God,  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  Hfe  becomes  a  matter  of 
choice  ;  but  that  which  is  performed,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  from 
fear,  interest,  or  ambition,  will  extend  no  farther  than  the  eye  of 
nan  can  follow  it.     In  domestic  Gfe  it  will  be  bat  little  regarded  ; 

1  See  pp.  39^—397.  uid  403— 428.  mpra. 

«  Voiney's  Law  of  Natuxp,  p.  18.    Sco  also  pp.  31. 38.  wfW; 
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and  in  retirement  not  at  all.  Such  in  fact  is  the  character  of  infi 
dels.  ^*  Will  yea  dare  to  assert,*'  says  Linguet,'  a  French  writer,  is 
an  address  to  Voltaire,  ''  that  it  is  in  philosopluG  fieunilies  we  are  to 
look  for  modejs  of  filial  respect,  conjugal  love,  sincerity  in  friend- 
ahip,  or  fidelity  (unong  domestics  ?  Were  you  disposed  to  do  m, 
would  not  your  own  conscience,  your  own  experience,  suppress  the 
falsehood,  even  before  your  lips  could  utter  it  ?*^ 

Much,  however,  of  the  immoral  statements  which  are  asserted  to 
exist  in  the  Bible,  is  founded  on  a  wilful  inahention  to  the  wide  di^ 
ference  that  subsists  between  antient  and  modern  manners.  The 
characteristic,  distinction. of  modern  manners  is,  the  free  intercourse 
of  the  two  sexes  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life  and  conrersation. 
Hence  the  peculiar  system  of  modem -manners  ;  —  hence  that  sjstem 
of  decorum,  delicacy,  and  modesty  (founded  on  the  morality  of 
Scripture)  which  belong  entirely  to  this  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  to 
the  state  of  society  in  which  it  exists.  But  in  the  antient  world  there 
was  nothing  of  this  intercourse.  Women  were  either  wboDy  shot 
up,  as  among  the  Asiatics  of  all  ages ;  or  were  slaves,  handmaidsi 
and  inferiors,  as  among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages ;  or, 
by  the  effect  of  custom  (as  despotic  as  positive  law),  they  codd  not 
converse  or  go  abroad  but  with  their  own  immediate  family,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  what  we  call  and  feel  to 
be  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  the.  whole  system  resulting  from  tbem, 
had  no  existence  among  such  nations.  Men  wrote  only  to  men; 
laws  were  given  only  to  meli ;  history  was  read  only  by  men.  Every 
thing  was  called  by  the  name  originally  afSxed  to  it ;  and  as  soch 
names  had  no  adjunctive  signification;  arising  only  from  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  they  excited  ideas  of  indelicacy  or  immodesty 
no  more  than  similar  names  excite  such  ideas  among  the  naked  In- 
dians. And  hence,  as  a  profound  critic^  long  ago  remarked,  there 
is  the  same  difference  between  the  free  language  of  Scripture  and 
the  free  language  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  nakedness  of  a  courtesan  and  the  nakedness  of  an  Indian. 

AU  things  whatsotver  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you^  dei/eeren 
so  to  them.  — Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  thii'  curse  you;  ^  i^ 
to  them  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them  that  deffpitefuUy  nsej/o^^nd 
persecute  you.  The  grace  of  God,  which  bringetn  saivatioH  to  all  «o»i 
hath  cleared ;  teaching  us,  thai  denying  ungodliness  andiffifrldli/  hsts, 
we  should  lime  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  ih  this  present  world? 

Such,  reader,  is  an  epitome  of  Christian  morality. .  Judge  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  assertion  nMidel)y  its  enemies,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
most  immoral  book  in  the  world.*  "  The  gospel,"  says  the  profound 
and  penetrating  Locke,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  enthusiasffli 
**  contains  so  perfect  a  body  of  ethics,  that  res^n  may  be  excused 
from  the  inquiry,  since  ahe  finds  men's  duty  clearer  and  easier  in  re- 
velation than  in  herself."^ 

1  Lingnet  was  an  adziiireT  of  VoHaire ;  Imt  disapproved  of  his  oppontioo  to 
Ghristiaiiity.  See  hie  Review  of  that  author'a  works,  p.  864.  Fnller'B  Ooipel  » 
own  WitiMM.  pp.  78.  74,  75. 

«  Dr.  BMitley.  3  Mat*,  vii.  18.  v.  44.    Tit.  u.  U.  12^       ^ 

4  Concenung  the  Contradictiona  to  morality,  which  aie  fidaely  all^|;ed  to  a» 
in  the  6criptiifee,  see  the  Appeqdiz  to  this  Volume,  No.  IIL  Sect.  V.  ^ 

fi  Locke  s  LetUr  la  Mr.  Molyneux,  a.  d.  1696.  Works,  toI.  iv.  p.  3».  ^  * 
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X:  Objection  10.  —  The  Bible  inculcates  a  ipirii  of  intolerance 

andpersecuiion.  '  ' 

Tne  antient  adrersaries  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  their  more  mo- 
dem copyists,  have  represented  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  of  aa 
unsocial,  unsteady,  surly  affd  solitary  complexion,  tending  to  destroy 
erery  other  but  itself.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  it  does  tend  ta 
destroy  every  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  truth  in  every  subject 
tends  to  destroy  falsehood,  that  is,  by  rational  conviction.  The  same 
objection  might  be  urged  against  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  which 
destroyed  the  Cartesian  fables,  or  against  the  Copernican  system, 
because  the  visions  of  Ptolemy  and  Tycho-Brahe  vanished  before  it. 
The  sun  extinguishes  every  inferior  lustre.  And  the  glimmering 
lamps  of  human  knowledge,  lighted  up  by  the  philosophers,  served 
indeed  to  conduct  them  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  :  but  this 
must  naturally  be  sunk  in  a  superior  lustre,  when  the  Bun  of  right- 
eousness should  arise.  The  Gospel  therefore  is  so  unsociable  as  to 
discredit  error,  with  which  it  is  as  incompatible,  as  light  with  dark- 
ness. But  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  calmly  examine  the  Bi- 
ble, that  its  pages  do  not  inculcate  any  such  thing  as  a  ipMt  of  into- 
lerance and  persecution.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews^  who  were  distinguisheld  for  their 
spiritual  pride  and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations  with  an 
almost  aosolute  intolerance,  were  never  more  strongly  marked  by 
these  characteristics  than  at  the  time  when  Jesus  Christ  appeared. 
Even  the  apostles  were  not  exempted  from  a  share  of  this  character. 
Miaster^  said  John,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name^  and  we 
forbad  him  J  because  ke  foUoweth  not  with  us.  And  Jesus  said  unto 
Am,  Forbid  him  not ;  fo^  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.  Again, 
John  and  James,  moved  with  indignation  against  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Samaritan  village,  because  they  decUned  to  receive  their  master, 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  wilt  thou  tJiat  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  consume  them,  as  Elias  did  7  But  he  turned  and  reouked 
them  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  For  the 
Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but  to  save  them*  So 
intolerant  was  the  spirit  even  of  the  beloved  disciple,  and  so  benevo^ 
lent  Was  that  of  Christ.  In  this  nation,  then,  and  nt  this  period,  was 
Christ  born  and  educated.  But,  instead  of  imbibing,  countenancing, 
or  warranting  intolerance  and  bigotry,  he  taught,  in  all  instances, 
their  odiousness^and  guilt;  and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  sub- 
ject and  person,  the  most  absolute  moderation,  liberality,  and  can* 
dour  ;  —  not  indeed  the  fashionable  liberality  of  licentious  men  in 
modem  times,  a  professed  indifference  to  trath  and  holiness ;  —  but 
a  benevolent  and  catholic  spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid  and 
just  one  towards  every  argument  and  opinion.  Distinctions  of  na- 
tions, sects,  or  party,  as  such  were  to  him  nothing ;  distinctions  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  to  him  every  thing.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  he  framed  his  instructions  and  his  life  ;  and 
the  san^e  catholic  spirit  and  freedom  from  intolerance  characterise 
the  writings  of  his  apostles. 

The  moderation  of  pagan  governments,  and  their  liberality  in 

1  Raspeo^pif  the  chanros  of  cruelty  bmoght  ajfMnst  the  IsraeKtes  for  potting  to 
4m»h  the  Ctaaanitet  aai  other  natioiw,  see  Appendix,  No.  III.  Sect.  V. 
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f  ranting  unlunited  indulience  to  the  iUffsrent  modes  of  worship  that 
obtained  among  the  heathens,  have  heen  Magnified  by  the  opposers 
of  Christianity,  and  eulogised  as  if  tuuversal  liberty  had  been  allow- 
ed, without  any  restraint  upon  the  open  or  secret  practices  of  men 
in  the  exercise  of  reli^on.  But  this  representation  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  truth.  The  Roman  goTemment,  in  its  suppression  of  the 
Bacchanalian  mysteries  (which  were  infamous  for  their  Voluptuous- 
ness and  debaucheries),  conducted  itself  ioUly  by  the  mazims  qf  dvil 
poUcy^  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  religious  pretexts  of  the 
worshippers.^  And  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  rehgion  of 
Christ  than  the  malicious  suggestion  which  one  infidel  repeats  after 
another,  that  persecution  for  rehgion  was  indebted  for  its  first  rise 
to  the  Christian  system  ;  whereas  the  reij  reverse  is  the  real  truth, 
as  might  be  proved  by  many  facts,  recorded  in  history.  To  instance 
only  a  few  :  —  the  Athenians  allowed  no  alteration  whatever  in  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors  ;*  and  therefore  Socrates  suffered  death, 
as  a  setter  forth  o^  strange  gods^^  in  the  same  city  of  Athens  in  which, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  eharsed 
with  the  9^B^  crime,  by  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  ana  of 
the  Stoics^  because  he  preached  ujUo  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 

iActs  xvii.  16.)  But  were  a  similar  severity  to  be  employed  by  any 
^hristism  state,  it  would  be  imputed  not  merely  to  the  policy  of  go- 
vernors, but  to  the  temper  of  priests.  The  odious  bigotry  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  (1  Mac.  i.  41.)  will  not  easily  escape  the  recollection 
of  any,  but  of  those  who  wiU  impute  no  fauU  nor  arraign  any  crime, 
except  it  be  found,  to  involve  in  its  consequences  the  friends  of  re- 
vealed religion.  Had  the  law  of  the  twel?e  tables  at  Rome,  which 
prohibited  the  worship  of  new  or  foreign  gods,^  been  considered  as 
the  edict  of  a  Christian  prince,  the  loudest  complaints  would  have 
been  uttered  against  the  spirit  of  bigotry  by  which  it  was  dictated. 
And  if  the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  and  Isis  had  been  ef- 
fected by  the  order  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  instead  of  a  heathen 
senate,^  it  would  doubtless  have  been  styled  an  atrocious  outrage 
upon  the  inatienable  rights  of  private  judgment,  instead  of  being  re- 
presented as  proceeding  from  the  use  of  **  a  common  privilege,**  and 
ascribed  to  the  '*  cold  and  feeble  efforts  of  policy."^  Tiberius  pro- 
hibited the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  worship,  banished  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  and  restrained  the  worship  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul  \^  wliile 
Claudius  employed  penal  laws  to  abolish  their  religion-®    Domitian 

1  See  the  very  interesting  accoont  of  the  proceedin^pi  of  the  Romtn  ffovenuneot 
in  thif  ajBTair,  in  Livy's  Hiitory,  book  zzxiz.  chaptert  8—19.  The  cekbraled  de- 
cree a^nst  the  Bacchaaalim  meetiBfe  U  etiU  eztanl  on  a  phUa  of  copper,  vbich 
was  due  op  about  the  middle  of  the  aeventh  century,  and  is  now  preaerved  in  the 
imperiiu  library  at  Vienna. 

^  Itocrat.  in  Areopag.  p.  374.  edit.  BasU.  1582. 

3  Diotf.  LaSrt.  de  VitM  Philosophonim,  lib.  ii.  e.  &.  $  19.  torn.  i.  p.  174.  edit. 
Lonffolii.  JElian.Var.  Hiat.  lib.  it.c.  13.  Xenophon^  Memorabilia  Socratia,  li^  i.  e.  I. 

4  Sc^iaratim  nemo  Vafrtf^^  Deoa ;  neve  noToa^  save  idvenaa,  niai  public^  adad- 
to8,  pnvatim  colunto.  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  ix.  c.  8.  Op.  torn.  xi.  p.  371.  edit 
Bipont. 

5  Valerina  Maximns,  lib.  I.  e.  3.  «  3.  p.  44.  edit.  Bipoot. 
S  CHbbon*a  Decline  add  Fall,  vol  i.  p.  68.  and  note  (15.) 

7  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  U.  e.  85.     Joaaphns,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  e.  3.    Saetooiiis.  is 
Tiberio,  c.  36.    Fliny,  Hiat.  Mat.  lib.m.  d.  4.  tern.  v.  p.  4».  adi     '^ 
0  Suetoaioa,  ia  Oaddio^  o.  95. 
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and  Veaparia^  IbaBuhedthe  phikMophers  from  KoQiey,  and  the  fonper 
confmed  some  of  then)  in  the  islands*  and  whipped  or  put  others  tp 
death.^  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  assei;- 
tion,  that  intolerance  and  persecution  owe  their  introductioli  to  Chris- 
tianity :.  since  the  violent  means,  which  for  three  hundred  years  after 
its  origin  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  this  very  religion, 
—  at  the  time  when  its  professors  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  both  inoffensive  and  unambitious, — are  too  well  known  to 
be  controverted.*  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  government  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  iBOciety  and  of  moral  order.  This,  we  have  seen, 
waa  an  important  object  of  attention,  even  with  pagan  governments.- 
•  The  writings  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  in  our  own  day  especial- 
ly, are  subversive  of  both.  Under  the  mask  of  free  inquiry  (which 
the  Gospel  demands  an^d  invites*  and  of  which  it  has  stood  the  test 
for  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  as  it  will  to  the  end  of  time),  they 
have  compiled,  mthout  flcknowkdgmenij  from,  the  oft-refuted  produc- 
tions of  former  infidels,  and. hare  circulated  from  the  press,  tracts  of 
the  most  destructive  tendency  to  the  public  morab  and  safety.  And 
when  they  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  deliberately  violated  laws  of  their 
country,  they  call  it  persecution.  "  But  persecution  in  every  degree,' 
and  whatever  abridges  any  man  in  his  civil  rights  on  account  of  his 
religious  tenets,  — provided  he  be  a  peaceable  member  of  the  community^ 
and  can  give  a  proper  ground  of  confidence^  that  his  principles  require 
or  alhto  him  to  continue  so,  —  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel ;"  as  well  as  all  acrimony,  reviling,  contempt,  or  misrepre- 
sentation,  in  religious  controversy. 

It  is  readily  admitted,  tfiat  men;  calling  themselves  Ckristiansj  have 
persecuted  others  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  have  shed  rivers  of 
innocent  blood ;  but  the  Gosfiel  does  not  authorise  such  a  conduct, 
and  therefore  is  not  chargen^le  with  it.  Such  persecutions  prove, 
that  those  who  indicted  them  were  not  animated  by  the  spirit  of  retd 
Christianity.  Facts  and  experience,  however,  have  proved  that  it  U 
not  the  friends  but  the  enemies  of  the  Qospel,  —not  sincere  believ- 
ers, but  apostates  ai;id  atheists,  —  who  have  been  the  most  cruel  op- 
pressors and  persecutors  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Of  tins 
we  have  a  signal  and  memorable  instance  in  the  history  of  France 
during  the  revolution,  where,  not  merely  the  usurped  power  of  the 
papal  antichrist  was  subverted,  but  the  Christian  religion  itself  was 
proscribed,  and  atheiilm,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  substituted 
in  its  place.' 


SECTION  11. 


THE   WONDKBTUL  HABMONY   AND     UTTIIIATE  CONNECTION^   SUBSIST- 
ING BETWEEN  AI*L  THE     PABTS     09    8CBIPTUBE,    IS  A  FUBTHBB 

PBoor  or  ITS  divine  authobitt  and  oBioinal. 

The  harmony  and  intimate  eanneetum  s^mHr^  hitmen  aU  the 

parts  of  Scripture  are  no  mean  proof  of  its  authority  and  divine 
■  .    ■,  1 

1  Sustonius  in  Donutiano,  c.  10. ;  in  Veipsaiaiiio,  o.  13. 

S  8m  pp.  305— >208.  supra. 

'  Goa^wtt  pp.  39, 33.  Mpr».  On  the  snbjeet  above  diseuiMed,  the  rmder  will 
iad  many  intarMti^g  ftets  and  profimiid  obaervations  in  Mr.  Fuller's  O<oipel  tta 
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arigimd.  Other  hifitoritns  difer  oooiviuafy  from  each  other :  titt 
enrors  ot  the  first  writers  are  constaDtly  criticised  «id  conrecled  bjr 
succeeding  adventurers,  and  their  misses  are  sure  to  meet  widi  die 
same  treatment  fixMn  those  who  come  after  them.  Nay,  hoir  often 
does  it  happen,  that  contemporary  writers  contradict  each  other  in 
relating  a  (act  which  has  happened  in  their  own  time,  and  widrathe 
sphere  of  their  own  knowledge  ?  But  in  the  Scr^tures  there  is  do 
dissent  or  contradiction.  They  are  not  a  bock  compSed  by  a  siogle 
author,  nor  by  many  hands  acting  in  coirfederacy  in  the  same  age ; 
for  in  such  case  there  would  be  no  difficul^^  in  composing  a  coosi^- 
ent  scheme ;  nor  would  it  .be  astonishing  to  -find  the  several  parts  in 
a  just  and  close  connection.  But  tpost  of  the  writers  of  ibe  Scrip- 
tures lived  at  very  diSerent  fanes,  and  in  distant  places,  throu^  the 
long  space  of  about  sxteen  hundred  years :  so  tint  there  codd  be 
DO  <»iifederacy  ot  collusion ;  and  yet  their  rdations  agree  with,  aod 
mutually  support  each  other.  Not  only  human  historians,  but  phi- 
losophers, even  of  the  same  schod,  disi^ee  concerning  their  tenets; 
whereas  the  two  testaments,  like  the  two  cherubs  (Exod.  xxv.  20.], 
look  steadfastly  tow:ards  each  other,  and  tow;ards  the  mercy-seal 
which  they  encompass.  The  holy  writers,  men  of  different  edua- 
tion,  faculties,  and  occupations,  —  prophets,  evangelists,  apostles, — 
notwithstiuiding  the  diversiQr  of  time  and  place,  the  varie^  of  mat^r, 
consisting  of  mysteries  of  providence  as  well  as  mysteries  of  faith, 
yet  all  concur  uniformly  in  carrying  oa  one  consistent  plan  of  stqper- 
natural  doctrines ;  all  constantly  propose  }he  same  invariable.trtilb, 
flowing  from  the  same  fountain  through  different  chaonds.  Go, 
then,  to  the  sacred-  Scriptures ;  examine  them  closely  and  ctiticaPir' 
Can  yon  find  one  writer  controverting  the  statem^ts  or  opinioDS  of 
hb  predecessor  f  One  historian  whd  disputes  any  fact  which  another 
had  stated  ?  Is  there  in  the  prophets  any  discrepancy  in  doetrines, 
precepts,  or  predictions  ?  However  they  vary  in  style,  or  manner  of 
uhisuration,  the  sentiment  and  the  moialii^  are  the  same,  b  their 
predictions  they  exceed  one  another  in  particularity  and  dcaness, 
but  where  is  there  any  contradiction?  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  New  Testament.  The  leading  dpctrines  of  Christianity  hatiso- 
nise  together :  one  writer  may  enlarge  upon  and  explain  wfafft  ano- 
ther has  said,  may  add  to  his  account,  and  carry  it  further;  but  he 
never  contradicts  him.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  our  reccHiciliation  to  God  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  restoratbn  of  our  primitive  dienity  by  the  aaiH»- 
fying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  parts  of  one  whole,  aniwj 
in  cfese  dependence  and  mutual  congrui^.  The  same  essenliil 
agreement,  and  the  same  mutual  dependency  of  one  unon  apotoi 
obtains  also  among  the  chief  practiad  precepu,  as  well  as  bcW^ 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  Those  tend  to  form  the 
temper  and  character  which  these  require.  Whence,  then,  arises 
this  harmony  of  Scripture  i    Had  the  writers  been  un^er  no  pecujg 

own  WHnMi,  part  i.  ch.  5.  i^.  e»-70.  See  also  Mr.  HsUUmes  Evi^ne*  ^ 
Autboritl  of  Dnrine  Reyelatkii,  toI.  L  pp.4d-*^. 
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divine  iofluencei  tbejr  would  have  reaaoned  and  q^eculated  like  0ther% 
and  dieir  wriuogi  woidd  Jiave  oppoeed  each  otiier.  But  tf  dief 
were  iaqiifed,  —  if  they  all  wrote  aad  spoke  uader  the  iefliieiice  of 
die  same  siurit,  then  is  this  harmony  accounted  for:  and  it  is  impoe^ 
iible  to  account  for  it  u^  any  other  principle.  Hence  we  mt^  oour 
chide  that  all  Scripture  is  not  only  grauine  and  authentiCf  but  divinely 


t  oppositkm  to  this  view  of  the  harmony  subsifltine  betn^en  the 
sacred  writers,  it  has  repeatedly  been  objected  that  inere  are  coii» 
tradieciODB  boih  to  morali^  as  well  as  among  the  different  writers 
themselves ;  and  Uioice  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  cannot  have 
been  inspired*  It  is  however  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greater 
part  of  those,  who  of  hoe  ]^ears  have  been  most  forward  to  chaige 
the  Scriptures  with  contnuhctions,  have  been  utterly  incompetent  to 
judge  of  the  matter ;  having  borrowed  their  objecdons  irom  pre* 
cedmg  opposers  of  revelation,  who,  instead  of  directing  thdr  atten- 
tion  to  the  original  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written, 
have  founded  meir  olyeaions  on  various  transladons  in  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  But  the  contradictions,  as  they  are  termed, 
are  $eeming  only,  and  ttot  real ;  they  perplex  only  superficial  readers ; 
nor  is  there  one  smgle  insttnce  that  does  not  admit  of  a  radonal  solu* 
tion»  The  eoUadon  of  manuscripts,  a  little  skill  in  cridcism,  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  bu^uages,  tneir  idioms  and  properdes,  and  in 
the  andquities  and  customs  of  those  countries  where  the  scenes  men- 
tioned in  die  scriptures  ky,  and  the  affiurs  were  transacted,  will  clear 
the  main  difficulties  t  and  a  careful  distincdon  of  the  difl^ent  senses 
of  words,  as  wdl  as  of  the  diflferent  subjects  and  times,  together  with 
the  occasioos  on  vriiich  the  various  boob  were  written,  will  frequendy 
renwve  the  seeming  oontradicdons,  and  render  the  harmony  between 
the  sacred  writers  as  clear  as  the  Ught  of  day»  If  some  difficuldea 
should  still  remain,  let  them  be  viewed  as  we  do  diose  of  creadon 
and  providence ;  and  tftey  wUl  form  no  objecdcm  to  die  reception  of 
die  Gospel,  lliere  is  htde  doubt  but  dii^  like  die  others,  widi  in> 
creasing  knowledge,  they  also  wiB  be  dispelled.^ 


SECTION  in. 

TBfi    PBfiSKBVATlON    0?     THE     SCRIPTURES,    A    PROOF    Of    THEH^ 
TRUTH  AND  DIVINE   ORIGIN. 

As  the  wonderful  harmony  and  connection  of  all  die  parts  of 
Scripture  cannot  ratianaUy  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  their 
bemg  an  dktated  by  die  same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  foreknowledge  ; 
so  abo  is  their  astonishing  and  ^we  may  say)  miraeulaut  preservaikm 
a  strong  instance  of  God*s  providendal  care,  a  constant  sanction  and 
oonfirmatioo  of  the  tiulh  contained  in  them,  continued  by  him  without 
intermission  in  all  aces  ^  the  church.  Whence  comes  it,  that  while 
the  histories  of  nhgniy  empirei  are  k)6t  in  the  waste  of  time,  the  veiy 

1  On  Um  eoatrtilieaoiM  which  wee  fiOMly  aHegMi  to  sast  in  the  Mcred  writiogs, 
SBS  th«  Appendis  to  this  Votaaio,  Ho.  HI. 

rot..   «-  fiSk 
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I  of  uittr  fcuMMfSf  conquMoni  tiicl  irgiMitofB  sre    ^^  ^ 

with  their  bodies  to  tbe  sBeooe  and  obli?ioo  of  the  gra?e  i  Wbaiet 
comes  it  duit  tbe  hisfeorjr  frf*  a  mean  iiwipHficant  eeopje,  a»d  the  aej- 
deoaeot  xi  Ood's  church,  should  frooi  Hb  very  Depiinmg»  whkh  is 
coeval  with  the  worid  itself,  to  this  day  remam  foO  and  conqileie  i^ 
Whence  comes  it  that  nothiii^  is  left  of  iomimerahle  volumes  of  phi- 
losc^y  and  polite  literatuie,  id  the  preservation  of  which  the  adnnra- 
fioD  and  care  of  all  mankind  seemed  to  conspire,  and  that  the  Sci^ 
tures  have,  in  smte  of  all  opposition,  come  down  to  oar  time  entire 
and  genuine  i    During  the  captivity,  the  Uiim  and  Thomnutt,  die 


ark  itself,  and  every  gbrj  d*  the  Jewish  worship  was  lost;  diirinr 

»  fomid 


the  (vofilnationof  Antiochus  (1  Mac.  i«56,  bl.\ 
with  the  book  of  the  law  was  put  to  death,  anci  every  copy  that  could 
be  found,  burned  with  fire ;  the  same  impioos  artifice  was  put  ia 
practice  by  sevend*R(Hnan  emperors  during  their  persecutions  of  the 
christians,  especially  by  Dioclesian,  who  triumphed  in  his  soppoaed 
success  against  thm.'  After  the  most  barbarous  havoc  ol  tbett, 
hfe  issued  an  edict,  commanding  them,  on  pain  of  death,  under  the 
most  cruel  forms  to  deliv^  up  their  Bibles.  Thoodi  many  oobi- 
plied  with  this  sanguinary  edict,  the  grealer  part  msrc^arded  it; 
and  notwithstanding  these,  and  oumbeness  other  calamities,  the  sa* 
cred  volumes  have  survived,  pure  and  uncorrupted  to  the  preaem 
time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  that  more  than  Egyptian 
darkness,  which  overwhelmed  religion  for  several  centuries;  during 
which  any  falsification  was  secure,  eqwdaDy  b  th^  CNd  Testament, 
the  Hebrew  language  being  entirely  unknown  to  all  but  the  Jews ; 
and  yet  they  have,  m  spite  of  their  tMrejudices,  preserved  widi  sem- 
pukm  care  even  those  pass^es  which  most  confirm  the  Christian 
religkn ;  the  providence  ^  God  having  been  graciously  pleased  lo 
make  their  blbdness  a  standing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Ser^ 
tures,  and  their  obstinacy  an  instrument  to  maintam  and  promote 
his  doctrine  and  his  kmgdom.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  present 
low  state  of  many  churches,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  odwrs,  of 
which  nothmg  now  remains  but  the  Scriptures  tranahted  for  ibeir 
use ;  happy  m  this  respect,  that  their  particular  miafortttne  b  of 
service  to  tbe  general  cause,  masmuch  as  so  many  copies  in  so  many 
difiereot  lamniages,  preserved  under  so  many  untoward  circumstaa* 
ces,  and  differing  from  each  other  in  no  essential  point,  are  a  vroo- 
deHiil  proof  of  their  authenticiQr,  aothoriQr,  and  divim^.  AD  the 
designs  of  the  enemies  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  antient  or  modetn, 
have  been  defeated.  The  Bible  still  exuts,  and  is  triumpham,  and 
doubtless  will  exist  as  long  as  there  is  a  church  in  the  world,  that  is^ 
until  the  end  of  time  and  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

1  There  is  a  chtam  in  the  Jewiih  history  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fiftj  yean; 
Tiz.  between  the  death  of  Nefaemiah  and  the  time  of  the  Meecaheea ;  bin  J«den 
beinf ,  during  that  p«riod,  a  ptoyince  of  STria,  and  under  the  preiectwe  of  k,  the 
history  of  the  Jews  b  of  coarse  involved  in  that  of  the  coontij  to  whieh  they  wars 
•abject. —This  was  the  case  daring  the  eantiyity. 

9  See  an  account  of  the  persecutSm  of  the  Christiutf  by  DiocMan  (whieh  was 
eontinued  with  onrelentii^  fury  by  Maxifflia,)  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Heathen  Tealr- 
nioiiiea,chap.aL-.Worhs,8vo.  v«£  vi.  |f.298--aL  4ta.  vaL  b.  pfi.  8r»-«0^f 
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SECTION  IV. 

TBC  TENDENCY  OP  THE  SCRIPTURES  TO  PRCMOTB  THE  PRS8SHT 
AND  ETERNAL  HAPPINESS  OF  MANKIND,  CONStlTUTEB  ANOTHEft 
UNANSWERABLE   PROOF  OF  THEIR  DIVINE   INSPIRATION. 

I.  Appeah  of  Christian  apologists j  and  testimonies  of  heathen  tfcfveK 
.  sanesy  to  the  bemficial  effects  of  the  Oospel  in  the  duiracters  and 
eonduct  of  the  first  Christians.  —  II.  Summary  review  of  its  hlmtd 
^ects  on  society y  e^edaUy  in  private  life.  -^  III.  On  the  political 
State  of  the  ibortd. — tv.  On  literature.  —  Christianity  not 
thargeaUe  with  the  crimes  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  name  of 
ChrtstianSfWhile  th^  have  been  utterly  deititute  of  every  Christian 
feeling.  —  V.  ISstoriccd  facts j  further  eUtesting  the  benefits  eon* 
ftrr^i  by  the  Ocwprf  on  the  world.  — •*  VI.  The  effects  respectively 
nroAicedby  Christianity  andinfiddity  inprivate  lije^  contrasted^par" 
ticularly  under  adversity,  aJJUctianSj  and  in  the  prospect  of  futurity. 

The  page  of  history  shows  that  no  regular  eoveniment  was  ever 
cstabfished  without  some  religion ;  as  if  the  iormer  was  defective 
witboutthe  latter,  and  the  ojae  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
edier.  And  it  also  shows,  particularlv  in  the  case  of  the  Romans, 
fysi  while  nations  dierished  a  regard  for  morality  and  for  the  sacred 
ebfigatioii  of  aa  oath,,  prosperity  attended  them  ;^   but  that  when 

"Triie  testimony  of  tbe  hiiM>riui  Polybiitt  to  the  benefieitl  eilbeta  of  the  pogn 
guperetitkui,  in  fbiti^ring  the  eentiBienu  of  moral  obligation,  and  ■opportiiig  the 
MBctity  of  oaths,  is  so  weightj  and  decisivo,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
rabject  not;  to  insert  it ;  more  especially  as  it  is  hnpossihle  te  attribnte  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  crediilitT  on  the  anUior  himself,  who  was  eridently  a  soeptic.  It  is 
■eereely  neeeanxy  to  remark,  that  all  the  benefits  which  might  in  any  way  flow 
from  soperstition,  are  secured  to  an  incomparably  j^reater  degree  by  the  belief  of 
true  refigion.  "  But  among  all  the  uaeftd  mstitutions  (says  Polybius)  that  demon- 
•trate  the  supeher  excellence  of  the  Roman  govenunent,  the  moi*  considerable^ 

perbnpe,  is  the  op 

that,  which  other 

to  be  the  very  thing  by  wmon  uus  roprouc  u  ... 

tion  wldch  is  impMed  with  aU  its  terrors,  and  mfinenoes  the  pnyate  aotions  of 
lbs  fitiy^»n«  and  tne  publio  admmistration  of  the  state^  to  a  degree  that  oan  scarcely 
be  exceeded.  The  antienU^  therefore,  acted  not  absurdly,  nor  without  ffood  rea- 
son, when  they  inculcated  the  notions  eoaceming  the  gods,  and  the  belief  of  in- 
Ibmnl  punishments ;  but  much  rather  art  tkos0  of  the  present  age  to  he  charged 
wth  raakness  and  absurdity,  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  these  opinions ;  for,  not 
to  mention  other  eifecU  that  flow  from  such  an  institution,  if  among  the  Oreeke, 
Ibr  example,  a  single  talent  wly  be  intrusted  to  those  who  have  the  management 
of  any  ofthe  publfo  money,  though  they  give  ten  written  sureties,  with  as  many 
seals, %nd  twice  as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  with  integrity.  But  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  the  course  of 
their  mas  istracies  and  in  embassies  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  are  nrevailed  qb 
.      .  "-^  .     .....      ^ .w  . A —  «k^T.^4«^„^  inviolaUe  honesty. 

hoee  hands  are  pure  front 


rare  to  discover  one  that  is 


by  the  single  obligatton  of  an  oath,  to  perfbrm  their  dntj 
ibid,  as  in  other  states,  a  man  is  rarely  to  bo  found  wl 
public  robbery,  so  among  the  Romans  it  is  no  less  rai 
fawtoMi  with  this  crime.'^ —  Hampton's  PoWbiQS,  vol.  ii.  book  vi.  pp.  405, 406. 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  justly  condemned  by  reason  and  Scriptnre* 
yet  it  aMumed  as  true  several  principles  ofthe  first  importance  to  the  preservatieft 
of  public  manners ;  such  as  a  persuasion  of  invisible  power,  ofthe  fiiUy  of  meomng 
the  divine  vengeance  fbr  the  attainment  of  any  present  advantage,  aj;id  the  drrine 
approbation  ofvirtne:  so  that,  stricUy  »eakmg,  it  was  the  mixtoW  troth  ta^ 
ymek  gave  it  aU  its  ntifity.  HnUli  Discourse  on  Infideli^.  (8ennga«r  r  7». 
Mo.) 


imraarnKty  became  unhrenal,  their  power  and  praspeiitf  «  rqn4r 
declined.  That  religiooy  or  viitue,  as  fcunded  upoD  lefeteuce  oi 
Cod  and  the  expeetatioB  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  b  oC 
nst  public  impoilaDce,  is  one  of  those  self-evideot  axkxns,  io  which 
all  thinldng  pecwias  iostandy  acqoieace.  It  has  however  been  re* 
served  ibr  our  own  times  to  wkness  the  bdd  aasertioB  that  '*  it  is  a 
puUic  injury/*  and  to  have  the  questioo  triumphantijr  demanded, 
^  Who  that  has  read  the  page  of  hi^oiy,  wiD  vemore  lo  say  that  ii 
has  been  a  braefit  to  any  nation  or  society  of  people,  m  which  il  has 
been  adopted  ?" 

What  the  deadly  e&cts  of  infidefity  have  been,  is  known  lo  eveiy 
one  who  is  in  any  depee  conversant  with  die  history  of  modoa 
Europe  lor  the  last  thirty  years,  viz.  —anarchy,  immoraIiqr»  pro* 
feiy^nft^  murders  innumetable,  confusion,  and  every  evO  work.' 
Wlttthave  been  the  effects  actually  produced  by  Coristianiiy,  an 
appeal  to  die  pages  of  histoiy  will  readily  show.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
the  object  of  the  Gospel  to  gratiiy  idle  curiosity  and  affiird  us  bar- 
ren and  speculative  knowledge.  It  eveiy  where  ums  diieelfy  sa  the 
heart,  and,  through  the  heart,  to  bflnenee  the  life.  Nortnng  in 
wanting  to  remedy  the  actual  state  of  die  worid,  and  to  fit  men  far 
die  worslupiand  felicity  of  heaven,  but  that  they  shoidd  bdbve  and 
obey  die  oible.*  Were  all  men  thus  $incerdj  and  eordi&Hw  to  be- 
Keve  and  obey  it  as  a  divine  revelation,  how  would  the  awrof/Ssce  of 
die  world  be  changed !  How  would  the  wilderness  and  die  aoliiary 
phce  be  ^d,  ajod  die  desert  rejcHce  and  bhmom  as  the  nine! 
Wherever,  indeed,  it  has  thus  been  embraced,  the  most  beoeficial 
effects  Anee  been  the  result.  A  britf  review  of  the  positivs  bsiic- 
nrs  produced  by  Chrisdani^  on  the  political  and  moral  stale  of  so- 
ciety, and  also  in  private  life,  will  show  that  it  is  and  couM  od|y  be 
of  heavenly  origin,  and  affiird  a  salis&etoiy  refiitation  of  the  cavils 
of  its  enemies.' 

L  The  writings  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christianicy  prove  that 
the  first  converts  were  reformed  characters,  and  die  defisnoes  or  apo- 
logies, which  many  of  them  published  against  the  aoeoaitfnas  of  vhdh 
believers,  also  demonstrate  the  virtues  that  adorned  the.  primilivn 
Christians. 

Thus,  ahfaoQgh  it  was  not  the  object  of  die  i^ostie  Pkid,  to  poii* 
out  the  influence  of  his  preaching,  but  to  eadiort  men  to  virtue,  yet 
some  incidental  passages  of  his  writiMs  evince,  that  he  refonned  tiia 
manners  of  his  converts,  and  rendered  them  adiamed  of  dieir  fenner 

I  8—  >  few  iitanew  of  the  •flectg  of  atheiwi,  wpfs,  pp.  aSI-3S.  and  clMsift- 
ftt,  pp.  480, 481. 

a ^'K/'  nyt  a  kto  oloqaeni  ■nteoiiist  of  GMrtuuuly»  <*If  dl 
ChriatiaBs,  adividnala  would  do  tbair  doty ;  tlw  poopla  would  bo  r 
kws ;  the clMbHut ; the aaagialnitea faworroi^ ; tteaoltian w^^ 
and  tbOTO  woold  bo  noithar  vaahy  man  huagj  m  anoh  a  la      " 
Coafcrai  Soeial,  liv.  hr.  eh.  a 

S  The  fellowiM  atatoaaont  of  tiio  ineatimaWu  hlaariiM[i  eonfawod 
on  the  worid,  ia  abridged  from  Dr.  Ryaa'a  elaboiala  **  Hialorraf  tb 
n«ioa  anMaaJfimd/*^edift.8ro.£dtBbafgh,lQmaflM0d«^ 
Ttut  on  the  Banafieial  EffaeU  archriatianity. 
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vices*  Id  Usepflde  to  die  Romans  he  thus  expresses  hunsdf:-^ 
fVkiaJruii  M  «s  then  in  ihbu  Mt^  tntere^ye  are  new  aAameit 
far  Ae  end  ofA^e  tking$  iiieaik9  But  now  being  madefruirem 
m  amdbeeeme  the  9ereants  ofChodj  ye  have  your  jmitmnto  helineee 
and  the  end  eeerlaeting  Ufe.  (Rom.  vi.  21 ,  22.)  This  apoede  abo, 
in  his  episde  to  the  Corinthians,  observes  that  some  of  dieBi  were  te* 
daimed  hy  the  (Sospeh  —  Be  not  deeeioed,  neither  fermeaton^  nor 
aialterenj  noridoUUen^  fior  effeminate  penontj  nor  abueen  ef  Aent^ 
eehes  teith  wumkindi  nor  tMevee^  nor  drunkardsj  nor  revHer$f  nor  ex^ 
toriioners,  tkell  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  And  tticA  tsere  tome^ 
yon;  lmtyearefaa$hed^yeesre$anet^iedinthenameoftheL(ndJe» 
entyond  &ythe  Spirit  of  anr  Ood.  (1  €or.  vi.  9—11.)  Peters  in 
the  foUowing  passage,  aihides  to  die^  refonnadoQ  ivroiight  among  the 
Jewish  concerts  hi  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  other  places.  •*—  The  time 
past  ofew  life  may  et^fiee  ns  tohaee  wrought  the  mil  ofAe  ChntOes^ 
vAen  fee  wa&edin  laecitnoutneee^  luet^  excese  ofmne^  revelUngt^  bat^ 
juetingSj  and  abominahle  idolatriesj  vAereintkeydmk  it  strange  Aat 
ye  run  not  mA  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot.     (1  Pet«  iv.  3,  4.) 

Hk  various  Christian  apologists,  whom  the  persecutions  of  the  pa«- 
gans  compelled  to  vindicate  their  character,  and  conduet,  have  borne 
ample  testimony  to  their  etemplary  lives  and  conversation.  Amonc 
these,  the  attestations  of  Justm  Marr^  and  Athenararas,  (both  of 
whom  had  been  heathen  philosophers),  TertuUian,  Minucitis  FeUx^ 
Origen,  and  Lactontius,  are  particukrff  worthy  of  notice ;  but  the 
limits  of  this  work  compel  til  to  admit  onty  two  or  three. 

From  the  foDowing  passage  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  is  manifest  that  a  mighty  change 
was  wrought,  in  his  time,  on  the  proselytes  to  the  (3ospel.  ^  We,** 
says  the  philosopher,  **  viho  formerly  delighted  in  adultery,  now  ob* 
sarve  the  strictest  chasdty.  We,  who  used  di^  charms  of  magic,  have 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  true  God :  and  we,  who  valued  money  and 
gain  above  iJl  things,  now  cast  what  we  have  in  common,  and  distri* 
bute  to  every  man  according  to  his  necesnties."^*-''  We  deny  not," 
says  TertuUian,  (who  lived  about  sixty  years  later  than  Justin,)  ^  e 
pledge  left  with  us :  we  defile  no  man's  marriage-bed ;  we  piously 
educate  orphans,  relieve  the  indigent,  and  render  to  no  man  evil  for 
evfl.  The  husband,  now  eured  of  his  fcnmer  jealousy,  turns  his  wife 
and  her  new  modesty  out  of  his  house ;  the  father,  so  tender  of  his 
undotifiil'  heathen  son,  disinherits  him  when  he  becomes  a  Christian 
and  obedient  to  his  w3l ;  and  the  master  hitherto  so  kind  to  a  iaidi- 
less  servant,  disbands  him  on  becoming  religious  and  faithful.  So 
much  is  the  Chrisdan  name  hated,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
the  Gospelf  that  the  husband  prefers  a  false  wife,  ^e  father  a  rebel* 
lioos  son,  Mid  the  master  a  knavish  servant,  to  having  them  good  and 
virtuous  Christians!"* —  "  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  m  his  cdebrated 
reply  to  the  cavib  and  objections  of  die  {dii]oso{^ier  Cebus,  written 
about  A.  D.  246 1-*-** Inquire  into  the  lives  of  some  of  us :. compare 
our  former  and.preaent  nfode  of  Ufe,  and  you  will  find  in  what  impie» 
""  1  Apol.  c.  3.  s  TertuUian,  Apol.  o.  3. 


ties  and  impurities  men  were  infelTed  befare  tbqr  eiJbit^wl  ov 
fioctrines.  But  since  tbe^  embraced  them^  bow  jost,  psve,  OKide- 
ntof  and  conslapt  are  they  become !  yea,  some  are  so  inflamed  widi 
the  love  of  purity  and  goodness,  as  to  absoon  even  fifom  kwfid  eagof^ 
ments:  the  church  abminds  widi  such  men,  wherever  the  doctrines  cf 
fairistianity  prevailed.  How  isit  poasiUe  the^  canbepestiteotinenk- 
bers  of  socaeiy,  who  have  converted  many  from  the  sink  at  viee  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  a  life  of  temperance,  cnnfarmable  to  tba 
dicutes  of  nriit^reasQnf  We  reclaim  women  from  iraniodestr. 
quarrelling  wim,  or  parting  from  their  husbands ;  men  from  the  wdd 
extravagance  of  the  sports  and  theatres ;  and  restrab  youdi,  w4io  aie 
prone  to  vice  and  luxury,  by  painting,  not  onhr  die  vileness  of  hsit, 
but  the  punishment  reserved  fiur  the  vicious  and  disaohite.''^  **  Tbef 
are  not  Christians,''  says  Lactantms,  (who  flourished  ▲.  n.  306)9  ^'but, 
paj^ans,  who  rob  by  land,  and  commit  pbacy  by  sea;  who  pobm 
tbeir  wives  for  their  dowries,  or  their  husbands  that  they  may  many 
diw  aduherers ;  who  strangle  or  expose  their  inftnts,  commit  incest 
with  their  daughters,  sisters,  mothers,  or  vestab,  who  prostitute  their 
bodies  to  unnatural  lusts,  seek  heaven  by  vritchcran,  amd  comiok 
other  crimes  odious  to  relate."* 

The  same  writer  also,  contrasting  the  oootradictbns  between  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  practice  of  the  phiksophers,  and  tibe  littk 
elects  that  resulted  from  them,  widi  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  the 
Gospel,  has  the  folkwing' animated  passage :  ^  Give  me  a  man  who 
is  choleric,  abusive  b  Ins  language,  headtonng,  and  .unroly  ;  with  a 
very  few  words, — the  words  of  God,  —  I  will  raider  him  as  g^ode 
as  a  kmb.  Give  me  a  greedy,  covetous,  parsimonious  man,  and  I 
itriU  presently  return  him  to  you  a  generous  creature,  freely  besfeowiqg 
his  money  by  handfuls.  Give  me  a  cruel  and  bkx>d-thirsfy  man  ;  in* 
standy  his  ferocity  shall  be  transformed  into  a  truly  mild  and  mercifid 
disnosidon.  Give  me  an  unjust  man,  a  foolish  man,  a  sanful  man ; 
ana  on  a  sodden  he  shall  become  honest,  wise  and  virtuous.  So 
great  is  the  efficacy  of  divine  wisdom,  that  when  once  admitted  into 
the  human  heart,  it  expels  fdly,  the  parent  of  all  vice ;  and  in  ac- 
complishing this  great  end,  there  is  no  eocasioo  for  any  expense,  no 
absolute  need  of  books,  or  deep  and  k>ng  study  or  meditation.  The 
benefit  is  conferred  grauiitously,  easily,  expeditiously;  provided  the 
ears  and  the  heart  thtfst  after  wisdom.  Did  or  could  any  of  the  hea- 
then phik)eqpher8  accomplish  such  impqrtant  puipoaes  as  these  !^ 
Thus  is  the  infinite  superimty  of  Chnisdanity  evmced,  in  a  moral 
pobt  of  view,  over  every  other  system  of  philosophy.  Lactantius,  it 
should  be  recollected,  had  himself  been  a  heathen  phikwqiher,  and 
here  delivers  the  result  of  hb  own  experience. 

Though  we  cannot  expect  from  pagans  dinct  testimonies  to  Ae 
virtues  of  men  whom  they  crucify  persecuted,  yet  the  works  of  bea- 

1  Origen  contra  Celram,  Ub.  i    Orifflo  wm  mngoiatlj 
pluy  leornmg  and  piety. 
SLaetantiiWyliiftit.  DiTiii.]ib.  T.  e.9.    Op.  torn.  L  pp.  M^  M. 
9  Ibid.  lib.  111.  c.  96.  toiii.i  p.  232.    Edit  ' 
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iheo  iii$ter9  moadeotdl^  furniflh  amiile  and  mrfBdent  ptoo^  of  their 
innocence  and  worth.  To  adduce  one  or  two  instaiices  :-^it  was  a  ^ 
eonuiHMi  saying  of  the  heathens,  that  a  person  was  a  good  man,  only 
he  was  a  Chri^ian.  Plinv,  in  the  n^emorable  letter  already  citbd)^ 
SKfSj  on  the  information  of  some  apostate  Christians,  that  their  great 
cnme  consisted  b  .assembling  together  on  a  staled  day  before  fight, 
to  «ng  hymns  to  Christ  as  God ;  and  that  they  bound  themselves  by 
oath,  not  to  the  eommisaion  o[  any  wickedness,  bui  not  to  be  g^Htg 
^  ih^  or  robbery^  or  adtdteryy  neysr  tofaUify  A^  vwrd^  noe  te 
ienijf  afkige  committed  to  them  when  called  vponto  return  it.  Ho 
addS)  that  though  he  put  two  Christian  women  to  the  torture^  he  dis* 
corered  nothing  b^des  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  perseverance  of  Christians  b  a  life  of  exemplary 
piet;^  prevailed  so  far  that  the  apostate  emperor  JuUan,  m  an  episde 
to  Arsaciu^,  an  hejathen  pontiff  (written  ▲•  o.  430),'  recommended 
th^  charities  and  other  virtues  to  the  imitation  of  the  pagans,  and  de* 
sired  Arsacius  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  the  superstition 
of  the  Christianis  was  jpropagated,  viz.  by  $a$i^titv  of  l^e^  hy  Idndneu 
to  gtrongerSf  and  by  the  attention. ihey  paid  to  vie  ounal  of  the  dead. 
He  recommends  an  imitation  of  their  virtues ;  exhorts  the  pontiff  to 
prevail  on  the  priests  of  Galatia  to  attend  to  the  worahip  of  tne  gods ; 
eDJoins  works  of  charityj  and  desires  him  to  relieve  the  distressed^ 
ami  build  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  of  whatever  re- 
ligion. <*  A  if,"  adds  the  emperor,  **  a  disgrace  to  thepa^am  to  dis-^ 
retard  those  of  their  own  rdimm,  while  Chbistians  do  Mnd  offices 
to  strangers  tmd  enemss/*  From  this  admission  of  JuUan,  it  b  evi- 
dent that  the  Christians  were  improved  m  benevolence  and  morals  by 
the  Gospel ;  and  even  die  heathens  were  improved  by  the  example 
of  the  Christians.  These  involuntary  testimonies  of  heathens  to  the 
iDDoceiiee  and  virtues  of  the  inimitive  Christians,  we  shall  find  cor- 
rob<Hrated  by  various  other  proo£s^  winch  we  now  proceed  briefly  to 
exhibit.  - 

n.  If  we  advert  U>  die  eflects  of  Christiani^  oa  society  generally, 
we  shall  find  that  tlie  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Ciospel  served  as  a  bond 
of  onion  between  independent  nations :  broke  down  the  parddon 
which  separated  the  Heathens  and  Jews,  abated  their  prejudices,  and 
rendered  them  more  liberal  to  each  other. '  It  checked  pride  and  re- 
venge, those  sources  of .  Wfl(r  and  bkxxlahed,  and  promoted  humility 
and  forghreness ;  it  rendered  its  tineere  professors  just  and  honestt. 
and  in^ired  them  with  firmness  under  persecution.  The  aposdes 
and  evangelists  endured  the  severest  sufferings  rather  than  renounce 
their  religioo-;  vtx  could  the  primitive  Christians  who  succeeded  them 
be  induced  by  threats  or  torments  to  desert  their  profession.  They 
neidier  repined  nor  raUed  at  their  enemies,  but  endured  various  ex- 
Gruciatni£  torments  with  invincible  meekness,  patience,  and  resigna- 
tion. Further,  wherever  the  benisn  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  pe^ 
nenated,  it  has  descended  into  famdies,  and  carried  with  it  peace  and 
liappiness.  The  female  sex,  which  is  degraded  and  maltreated  in 
l8Mpp.aQ6,80aM9fa.  a  JvImb.  £pi«t.  130. 
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modem  lietilieDiialkms,  bs  it  wit  tnoi^  101017  of  d^ 
ttatkms,  0  elentted,  wiierever  die  6ciq>el  Ins  ^vnid,  to  ite  mk  m 
eodety  to  which  k  is  so  ja6d3r  eatitledi  and  die  dni,  monl,  tad  idh 
gious  coocfitioQ  of  wmiien,  his  been  proportioaabljr  improved.^  F> 
lygamj  has  been  aboliahed,  and  divwce  is  permitted,— not  to  gnUf 
the  lentjTy  capriee,  or  profligaey  of  either  pai^  (ibr  id  Rome  ai  k«t 
dife  women  alBO  had  tbepower  of  divorce,  where  thw  fciminmiiMi 
was  equal  to  that  of  die  men,) —-but  only  in  the  case  of  «i1i<MiIm» 
10  the  nuptial  vow.  It  is  true  that,  in  certain  cqiintiics  of  Evope, 
tidiere  the  Christian  relieon  has  been  so  &r  corrupted  as  10  Ins 
nearfy  all  its  influence,  itteit  connections  may  be  foraied,  aduhooni 
intrigues  pursued,  and  even  crimes  against  nature  perpetnted,  witb 
but  litde  dishonour.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Britain  and  other  protesttnt 
coiratries,  where  the  QogptX  has  had  a  freer  courses  for,  dioiigli the 
same  dispositions  are  dbcorered  in  great  numbers  of  persons,  yet  tht 
fear  ct  the  public  frown  holds  most  irf*  them  in  awe.  From  tiie  knrat 
degradation  and  oppression,  the  female  sex  has  been  raised  toicqiect, 
cultivation,  and  rennement,  to  a  rank  and  inftience  in  sode^,  whicb 
they  possess  only  in  Christian  couptries,  where  their  mterestmibip- 
pbess  are  muformhr  and  praperly  coosoked  in  every  impoctaBtcoa* 
eem  m  life.  We  have  no  public  indecencies  between  the  sexes,  no 
kw  that  requires  prostitution.  If  any  unnatural  crimes  be  peqwuit* 
ed,  they  are  not  common ;  much  less  are  diey  tolerated  by  tbs  kas, 
or  countenanced  by  public  ofmiion.  On  tM  cxmtraiy,  the  odm 
which  follows  such  practices  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  perpetatsn  of 
them  with  perpetual  infamy  in  the  land.  Rapes,  mcests,  and  aduhe- 
ries,  are  not  only  punishable  by  law,  but  odious  in  die  estimtriMi  of 
the  public.  No  one  can  live  in  the  kmown  practice  oCfaaieMi, 
lymg,  theft,  fraud,  or  cruelty,  and  retain  his  <^haracter.  h  coDaoc  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  with  us,  as  it  is  m  China  or  Hindostsai  (aod  ss  the 
profligate  Rousseau  ^eaded  when  he  sent  his  illegitimate  ofipnV  ^ 
the  foundling  hospital,)  that  such  thing»  are  the  custom  of  (fe  o'f'^* 
Further,  the  harshness  of  parental  authority  has  been  resBtioid; 
the  barbarous  practice  of  exposmg  or  depriving  of  life,  week,  ^ 
formed,  or  helpiess  childreB  (which  was  sanctioned  by  the  by « 
many  states)  has  been  dbotidied,  qnd  ho^ntals  have  been  insto^ 
for  the  preservation  of  deserted  children ;  and  triiat  was  tbendeeaied 
a  wise  pofitical  expedient  to  rid  the  state  nf  useless  and  troablesooe 
members,  is  now  jusdy  considered  and  pumsfaed  as  die  most  anocioui 
of  crimes.  And  that  unoontroDed  power,  which  was  {nssessed  by 
frtthers  and  husbands,  and  vrihich  rendered  the  ooodMn  of  sobs 
worse  than  diat  of  slaves,'  and  exposed  wives  to  the  most  erod  n^' 

lOatlikiiilijeet  the  reader  irii  ind a  eoflediMi  of  itfteni^  ^^^^""^ 
Irom  wioea  writexe,  in  an '  Eaaay  on  wliat  ChmHeiiiiy  hwidieia  fecwywi  g; 
fixed  to  the  seemvl  i^ume  of  <  Female  Scriptare  Bioffraphj,  hjr  ^-  A.  vtf » A*  *• 
London,  1817, 2  Fol«.8vo.  ^  ,_^ 

a  <«  The  cnielty  of  the  Renaa  Law,  nat  oemeat  Willi  tka  da^traetioo  ef  iv» 
extended  Ha  aeTeritr  even  to  the  adnlt :  it  eenaidefed children  ^^^9"^^ 
m  tkmgMy  as  part  of  the  fnrmtnre  of  the  fiunily  manaion,  whida  <^  "•^^^S 
family  mifht  renioTe,  er  edl,  or  deatroy,  like  any  eChtr  part  afahstaiitan^^^^' 
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t,^  has  been  annihilatecl  by  the  gentle  spirit  of  CfarisfiaQi^.  Tbe 
system  ot  domestic  slavery,  which  sulgeeted  the  greater  part  of  man* 
kind  to  the  caprioious  tyranny  of  a  fewfree-iwm  masterB, — who 
treated  and  Talued  them  ike  beasts,  while  they  were  sometimes  made 
the  sacrifice  of  a  youthfiil  frolic,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  and 
xwids,  by  thousands,  for  amusement, — is  fully  esLtbguished ;  and 
our  own  times  have  witnessed  another  triumph  of  Christian  benevo* 
Jence,  in  the  effi>rts  made  to  extirpate  (at  least  in  this  country)  the 
infamous  traffic  in. human  beings:  the  success ^  which  eibrts  is  to 
be  ascribed  toUy  to  the  influence  'of  Christianity  in  durectiag  public 
opinion. 

ThuSf  iniiile  the  Gospel  prescribes  the  best  rtdes  for  promodng  fa* 
mily  peace  and  domestic  happin^s,  it  has  also  removed  the  great  ob- 
stacles which  have  often  impeded  it.  The  condition  of  the.,  inferior 
and  depend«it  ranks  of  socieQr  has  been  ameliorated;  and  every  va> 
ried  form  of  human  misery  finds  some  alleviation  bom  the  acdve  dili- 
gence of  private  benevolence,  and  the  munificmt  provisbns  of  public 
charity*  >  The  heathens  had  no  public  places  for  the  ace<»nmodation 
of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  nor  was  there  a  sin- 
gle hospital  in  me  whole  heathen  world :  whereas  every  Christiaa 
country  abounds  with  charitid>le  institutions  for  those  humane  pur* 
poees.  The  flow  of  beneficence,  proceeding  fi^m  this  divine  soijvcey 
(especially  in  this  highly  favoured  country)  has  scarcely  left  any 
means  untried  for  iheliorating  the  suffmngs  of  the  poor :  it  has  erects 
md  ^i^loms  for  almost  every 'fonn  of  human  miserr,  for  all  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  needy ^  for  the  destitute,  and  for  th6  houseless.  It  has 
extended  itMlf  to  the  abodes  of  guUt  and  crime,  and  has  attempted 
to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  prisoner  all  the  comforts  that  are  eom« 
patiUe  wifh  the  strict  claims  of  justice  ;  and  it  has  even  reached  the 
inferior  anhnals,  by  procuring  for  them  gemle  treatment,  and  consti- 
tuting them  objects  of  legal  protection.  In  vain  may  we  search  in 
the  writings  of  pagan  morali^  for  exhortations  to  benevolence  like 
this  :  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  offices,  of  active  and  libe- 
ral love  to  the  poor,  to  slaves,  to  criminals,  to  the  brute  creation,  in 
sfamt,  to  any,  except  friends  and  relations,  or  for  mere  wcHridly  and 
seKsh  purposes ;  and  if  modefn  moralists  do  better,  Christianity  may 
clum  tne  pl^e.  What  terminated  the  horrid  gladiatorial  ma8sacre9 
and  murders,  which  destroyed  so  many  thoosandk  of  unhappy  persons 

dSflcretion.  tn  one  respect  the  condition  of  s  ion  was  wone  than  that  of  a  akve. 
A  slave  could  otily  be  sold  wi*«,  a  aon  trreb  timea :  and  he  might  be  ia^msoiudt 
semirged,  exiUdf  at  put  to  death  bj  the  peter-ftmiliaa,  without  a|ipeal  to  any  olher 
tritninal.  (Nienport  de  Ritibiu  Romania,  p.  585.)  With  respect  to  daughters, 
there  was  an  act  of  power  more  exquisitely  cruel  perhaps  than  aU  the  rest.  Th« 
lather  could  compel  his  married  daughter  to  tepudiale  a  hu^Mnd  -whom  she  ten- 
derly Ibved,  and  whom  he  himself  had  approved.  (Esmrit  des  Loiz,  Uy.  96.  c.  3.) 
Bp.  Porteus'a  Beneficial  Effects  of  Oiristianity ,  in  his  Tracts,  p.  979. 

1  What  was,  if  possible,  stUl  more  preposterous  and  intolerable,  the  wife  hersQlf* 
though  the  mother  perhaps  of  a  numeroue  family,  was  subjected  no  less  than  her 
ehiUren,  to  the  paternal  authority  and  despotic  will  of  her  husband.  Q^e  wasm 
the  eye  of  the  law  considered  as  his  daughter,  and  might  be  retained  or  diamisaed 
mX  pleasure,  and  for  oertaia  crimes  (some  of  them  of  a  very  trivial  nitore),  «Hr« 
^eMtledeath.    Ibid. 
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«Doii|;tbeItioiiiaDBf  — ^CmatnAmrr.  Wlnitbtsi 
•iNihliiihmnm  lor  the  ndaimiDg  of  the  vieaousy.aod  for 
•fODGrimuiab?— CHBivnAiaTy.  Whit  his  mefcirated  the  ccMKMtiDii 
•pd  piocsnred  aecariljr  to  the  Mves  of  unotvent  debton.  whose  noidbr* 
•nies ---iiot  their  iaiilti---*phce  themm  the  ponner  of  meicilns  cto« 
dkon?— CBBUTUi^lTr.  Whit  bu  protected  vodows  aod  oqphnt 
•gakist  ii^uotice,  — oqteo  prioees  a^huft  worpen  and  rdbdliow 
flvbjeolS|--»Mbje€t8  agaant  ^auictioii  aad  oppreasiooy^-^ibe  weak 
agauist  die  povmid in  auiis  at  lawy— -the  gcmband  tbepenonaof 
me  dupwredDed  i^aiast  phmderers,— and,  ia  short,  eroy  descrip* 
tion  <tf  peraoDS  i^aiaat  the  distreas  which  would  otherwise  have  owcr* 
wfaefaned  diein  ?  -^CHSisTLAmTT.  What  has  diaoooraged  sokades  f 
—  CHBksTiAinTr*  The  headieos>Tery  ftequentlf  oooiimitted  Mdcade 
Hreeabljr  to  their  rehgma  or  phSoaophical  dograaa;  but  «•  bxal 
l/kri$tmH  can  commit  dus  crime  without  kno^Fb^  that  he  ia  actiog 
eootrary  to  the  prineipieB  of  the  Gospel,  wwnnytinj;  BModer,  aad 
dearljr  noiatiiig  a  divine  coffimaod.  What  has  discouvaged  the  a^ 
surd  practice  of  duek,  or  dediUog  dbubtfol  or  dispuled  poims  by 
fliogle  combat,  which  obtained  so  generally  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Eivope? — CmasTXAirmr.  It  b  tme  diat,  irom  aialse  nqdonof 
hcmouTy  dneb  oondniie  to  be  fought,  (^en  for  the  lojost  fiovokMisor 
ima^nary  affionts;  but  diete  are  not  chargeable  to  dieOospel,  whkh 
prahibiu  morder  of  every  kind :  and  the  men  who  eops^  in  audi 
duels,  show  by  dieir  Conduct  that,  thoo^  they  may  jm^  amd  cJU 
Aeaudoer  Cmstiam,  thst  are  totaixt  omstrrvrm  of  Cbsistu* 
raiKCiPLB,  and  act  in  utter  disr^ard  of  the  laws  of  a  Christian  cdun- 
tiy  (at  least  of  this  eounlry,)  whwh  prohibit  them,  under  eevere  pe* 
nakie&^ 
*•  ■■      ■■  >»-  ..  ,- ■■  .,   ..   ^ . ,, , ,  ^.  ■ ,  ■  -■■  — 

1  By  tke  law  of  En^toad,  where  Uie  partlet  meet  with  an.  iotent  to  Biiirder, — 
(and  with  what  other  intent,  we  may  ask^  can  they  meet,  mce  ehaUeciMe  ate  al- 


WM  flent  at  leaaC  one  or  two  days  fielore  the  dnef  takes  place,  m  that  they 
i»ub0ratelf  and  with  a  dttenmnatiott  to  take  eaeh  other**  ttTea,^thi^kiMr  A 
duty  9B  ggtuUmem,  and  rJaiming  It  as  their  right  to  wanton  with  their  own  uve 
the  Uvea  of  others,  without  any  warrant  tot  it  either  human  or  divine,)  If  eoe jpaxty 
kills  the  other,  il  comes  within  the  notioB  of  marder,  and  is  pHqiahahle  aceeriin^y* 
Bo  repofiiaat  indeed  ie  onr  kw,  thai  not  oafar  the  prinoipiM  who  aolavBy  killi  Iha 
Hther,  but  also  his  seconds,  are  gnihy  of  mnroeri  wjietbe'  they  ibu^  or  not ;  and 


it  is  held,  that  the  Seconds  of  the  perty  slain  are  likewise  guSty  as  i 
8ee  Blaekstone's  CkimmeiiUries,  vol.  jr.  p.  190. 

The  modem  practiee  of  dvettiBf  is  eemidered  as  abeohMT  niBBSssry  to  pvnteet 
men  from  insult :  hut,  that  it  is  a  mere  custom,  and  unnecessary  fi>r  that  purpose, 
is  evident  from  the  fiMt,  that  females,  the  Christian  aocietiee  called  QimJuie  and 
Unites  FraliqaniMr  United  Brethren,  and  sBinisters  of  the  gospei,  are  seareely  moie 
inMdted  than  the  man  who  win  fight  "  It  is  stnnge.'*1ar.  Ryan  re«M|:ke  with 
Mul  force  and  jusUee,  <' that  fighti^  should  he  considered  ft  proof  ef  tlae  tmth, 
honour,  ot  honesty  of  thedueUist:  a  saan  may  possess  personal  courago  ^  '  ' 


flODouryornenesiyot  tuetmetkst:  asaan  mayi  _ 

imother  good  qaahly.  The  liar,  the  knew,  the  eeducer  of  his  friend's  wife,  will 
fight.  He  who  was  a  viUain  before  he  fought  wiU  stHl  be  a  villain,  and,  ia  aome 
caeea,  a  greater  viUain  than  if  he  had  declined  the  combat.  If  a  man  is  so  grossly 
WUted,  that  Us  relwieus  principle  ia  not  suffioienKly  strong  to  support  him  under 
^  sAoni,  let  him  challenge  the  aggreemr,  fi>rm  a  lesofaitian  not  to  fire^  und  oem- 
T^^JT^!^'?^"^^^™'*^'^^-  If  Ik  MP^MS,  let  him  Dioeecate  si 
^w^tf  heiskilled,  let  his  friends  aroseonte  for  a  wanton  and  nnprorciked  murder. 
1  loMw  ageatleman,  who  had  feugnt  many  duels,  reoeive  a challeige  Ibr  u  triflisf 
o0eooeihaBiMieaaapoh)gy,wh!!ditheduaiengerdida0t«fie^^         i^iSi 


Bl.  From  sodety,  genmvBjr,  let'u^  asoeiid  to  libe  infliMiiee  ot 
Cikriitmnky  OH  the  reKgion  and  ^dfemmeiit  of  states  and  ooumries. 

Wherever  die  Ciospel  has  spread,  we  have  the  most  s«K»factorf 
evidence  of  its  migbtjr  efficacy  as  a  meaos  of  impranB|(  the  preseot 
ooDdkioD  €(  man.  Polytheism  and  idcdatry,  togetoer  with  human  sa» 
erifices,  and  all  their  attendant  cmekies  and  proffigaie  immwahtieii 
Inve  heeQ  abofished.  And  as  sood  as  natioiis  aM  govemmeots  be« 
cafloe  Cfaiiaciany  they  were  actuated  by  that  niiid,  beoefohnt,  and 
generous  spirit,  which  ihe  early  believers  had  displayed  even  in  tha 
nidsl  e(  calumny,  insok,  and  persecution.  Those  princes  who  em- 
bmeed  Christianity,  became  more  hianble  than  their  heathen  prede- 
cessors; blended  Christian  morality  widi  their' civil  institiites;  and 
tr»i8cribed  into  their  political  codes  the.  humanity  and  benevolence 
inspired  by  their  r^igKm.  Fewer  kings  were  romdered,  and  fewer 
rei^Dhrtions  todc  {riace  in  CSirisdan  thim  in  pagan  States^  It  is  ^die 
power  of  the  Gospel  alonej'  that  has  greathr  reformed  the  kws  c^ 
iMtioiis,  and  has  diminished  the  horiore^  of  war.  That  it  has  net 
hitbeito  been  sufficient  to  banish  libjust  wars  fitmi  the  earth,  is  true ; 
dmAj  aa  air  acme  writer  has  fcrcStif  remarked,  *'  it  would  have  beett 
woodeirfbl  if  it  had,  seeing  it  has  never  yet  bera  eor<luiIfo  embraced 

Sr  the  majority,  not  perhaps  by  the  preponderatbg  part  of  anr  nation* 
eirefrdieless  it  htu  had  its  influence  :"^  and  that  imiience  has  been 
of  Ao  moat  beneficial  kkid  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For,  the  edd 
jnimflMmi^,  which  considered^  war,  not  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  the 
fauman  race,  but  as  the  {Nrime  business  and  most  exquisite  gratification 
of  life ;  —  Ae  restless  ambition,  passion*  for  martial  achievements,  and 
ferocious  Tapad^,  which  produced  the  most  unprovoked  aggressions ; 
«-» the  iBsplafial^e  and  vindictive  spirit  with  which  wars  were  carried 
OD,  and  wtrich,  consequentty,  for  many  aees  overwhelmed  rtie  worid 
widi  bkKxbhed,  ruin,  and  diesolatioh ;  *^diat  relendess  crueky,  which 
ademned  the  unjiappy  captive  to  perpetud  slavery,  or  an  ignomini- 


witboal  e0«et ;  lua  aatamiiit  Ad  aot  fire,  hvH  proMeoM  him  at  law,  and  oa«s«4 
Um  to  be  imprisoned.  Tliou(^  tbe  ehallan^r  wae  thue  pimlBhad  for  firins*  it  ip 
probable  he  would  have  escaped  unpiminhecl  if  he  had  kiHed  his  opponent,  as  iuries 
are  in  the  haMt  of  perjuring  themsclres  in  supjport  of  this  practice.  They  find  v 
wmn  gadaty  ofahreachoftfa«peafiawhosendBaehalle«aa,oribeawitheathittiaf, 
^at  mDtfOL  him  a  he  lolls  in  conseqi^ttoe  of  that  chaUaaae !  Their  «»aal  ventidt, 
that  the  snrvivor  lulled  in  his  own  defence,  »  oxiierai.lt  rALsx,  hecmise  se^f-pr^ 
s^rnmthm  mid^m  reqm»res  a  imm  t»  ktU  kit  anfagcmst.  Where  die  e<Attbeta]ili 
«r*  iWMOead  to  ftre  at  the  same  inalant ,  each  staajt  aa  a^oA  &  ehaaoe  ef  e0eapui|S 
where  he  rosenres  his  shot,  as  where  he  diechaiges  it,  provided  his  opp^omal  i$ 


Siol  apprised  of  his  intention.  He  defends  his  honour  by  standing  his  adversary's 
fire,  sBd  hw  reserved  shot  protects  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  antagonist,  m. 
ahereftve,  who  nnanr  warily  kiHs,  has  mp  claim  to  anpaBity  oa  the  plee  of  salfr 
defence,  and  juries  who  urge  that  plea  are  ahsohitely  perjured.  The  jury^nan, 
however,  has  precedents  fir  disregarding  his  oath :  moat  juries  perjured  them- 
^alwnsm  the  sane  way,  and  he  is  satisfied,  as  if  he  was  not  aeoeuntabla  to  God» 
wmA  to  aoeiety,  fi»  his  panary,  aad  lor  the  evils  whieh  ganevafiy  anae  from  na 
wmmtmnmnrnM  of  d«els.V   'Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  the  Elfeots  of  fteiigion  on  Man^ 

1  Mhr^Oospal  haiMm  WitiMss, p.  18#. 
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008  death  (eoneciaies  by  torture)  hy  die  hand  of  d»'< 

the  desoiatiQDS  of  whole  cooDtoea,  togetber  with  the  utter  deatructjup 

of  flourishing  asd  opulent  cities^  and  that  te^ernkm  cnieitjr  wfaicli 

Ered  fiol  fiom  maesacre  and  ezterminatioQ  the  noofinKfiDg  leaDak^ 
helpless  infant,  and  the  decrepitude  of  oldi^  ^  —  these  are  ooft- 
rages»  of  which  we  seklani,  if  ever,  hear  in  the  wars  carried  on  hf 
professing  Christiansy  though  nothing  was  more  freqaent  anoog  dis 
most  polished  nations  of  antiqui^,  and  those  moat  celebrated  for  Aair 
private  and  public  virtue.  (Such  were  the^fM^gnoii  notions  of  ▼■«».) 
'*It  is  the  spirit  of  ChristMnit)r  alone,  which  moderating  the  news 
of  sovereigns  and  stales,  and  directing  the  measures  of  govemnaeni  to 
the.  legitimate  objects  of  its  insdtution,  vis.  —*  the  promotioii  of-die 
welfare  of  society  and  the  preservation  of  its  moral  imerests,  •^kads 
to  an  equitable  consideration  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  ether 
nations,  and  to  an  unremitted  r^ardto  the  weO-bemg  of  the  commnt 
ni^  over  which  it  presides.  It  is  the  spirit  of  justand  reaaonabfe  po- 
licy, which  inspires  nijers  with  a  desire  of  fulfilling  the  intentiGiis  of 
Ck>d,  who  appointed  them  lu  a  terror,  to  ml  doett,  and  for  thtprmm 
qf  them  tfwU  do  weU;  teaching  them  to  promote,  imon  general  and 
p^manent  principles,  the  interests  of  every  class  m.  society,  and  to 
ground  the  confidence  of  power  on  the  observance  of  the  just  dakns 
of  every  department."^.  Hence,  the  antient  fierceness  of  despotism, 
^4iere  such  a  form  of  government  still  exists,  has  been  limited  and 
assuaged.  Those  arbitrary  laws^  and  that  perversion  and  oormpiioB 
of  justice,  wMch  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  especial^  at  Rome,  during 
the  latter  periods  of  the  republic,  have  disappeared  from  the  eodesof 
Chrisdan  states,  especially  in  our  own  coimtry..  These  great  civil 
blessings,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  <are  in  a  great  degree  owing  lo 
the  infhience  wUch  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  had  on  our  civfl  cod- 
Stitution,  (with  which  it  is  so  dosel^Land  essentially  bterwoveo,  Aaft 
it  is  part  of  die  common  law  of  England),'  on  the  tonper  of  our  go^ 
vo'nors  and  of  the  people,  oo.the  temper  of  the  laws,  and  of  thooe 
who  framed  diem,  as  wdl  es  of  those  who  administer  them,  h  is 
this  holy  influence  of  Chrisdani^,  principally,  ^*  whidi,  by  nutigadng 
in  some  degree  the  rancour  c^  contending  factions  ajgainst  each  other, 
and  inspiring  them  with  some  litde  dmre  of  mutual  charity  and  lor- 
bearance,  has  hitherto  preserved  tbisisountry  from  those  scenes  of 
carnage  and  devastation,  that  stain  and  disgrace  the  annab  of  antient 
history,  k  is  this,  which  has,  in  eeneral,  restrained  our  provincial 
governors  frohi  exceeding  the  bounds  of  equity  and  humanity  in  their 
administration ;  and  has  carried  even  to  our  roost  distant  colonies  a 
large  share  of  the  fireedom,  the  jusdce,  the  ease,  the  tranquil&ty,  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  parent  state.  It  is  this,  m  fine,  which 
has  impessed  on  the  minds  of  our  magislrates.  and  our  judges,  that 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  their  countiy,  that  sacred 
regard  to  justice  and  rectitude,  which  renders  them  beyond  aB  ex- 
ample,  impartial,  upright,  and  uncomipt;  which  secmes  to  <gvery 

1  Dr.  6ray*8  Cmwection  of  Stored  and  Pro&ne  Litantiire,  vol.  L  p.  «19. 

a  BlMkit^Mi  UmmtntarioB, by  ProfrMor  ChriiOMi,  voJ.  iv.  p.  5S^ and  note  (5.) 
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luk  of  men  diB  eqiitl  braefit  of  thcf  iaws,  whidi  ej^tends  to  tbei 
«t  tbeir  protedioii,  and  hriDgs  the  greatest  uoder  dieir  contiol."^ 

IV.  But  ihe-  Uem^  eonferfed  fay  Chrisdani^  on  the  world  are 
BOC  ooa&ied  to  aaielioratiiig  the  moral,  civil,  religious,  and  political 
condiUop  of  niankind :  the  most  polished  nations,  now  in  existence, 
we  indebted  to  it  fi>r  tbe'^reservation  and  difiusion  of  literature  and 
die  riegant  ar&  oi  pamting,  statuary,  architecture,  uid  music.  Chris^ 
tiainity  has  beeil  iostrumental  in  preserving  and  dissenuBaiing  morale 
dessical,  and  theobgical  knowledge,  in -every  natkm  where  it  has 
been  estoblishedT  The  law,  the  gospel,  the  comments  on  them,  and 
ibewoika  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  L«tin ; 
so  that  a  knowledge  of  these  three  languages  became  indupeosaUy 
necessary  to  every;  man  who  wished  to  be  an  intelligent  (yhristian. 
Christianity  being  contained  in  books^  the  use  of  letters  became  ne- 
ceaeary  to  its  teachers  |  nor  could  learning  have  been  entirely  lost;, 
vriiil^  there  was  an  order  of  men,  who  were  obliged  to  possess  a  mo- 
dera^  shitre  of  it,  to  quafify  them  for  the  priesthood,  and  entitle  them 
to  its  emoluments.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  (a.  d.  108.)^  the  German 
nalioiis  were  strangers  to  letters ;  and  the  two  foBowing  facts  prove, 
that  edi^  nations  were  likely  to  ccmtinue  illiterate,  had  not  the  teadiecs 
of  the  gospel  exerted  themselves  for  their  instruction.  The  Goths^ 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  Athens,  (a.  n.  270.^  brought  to- 
gether into  one  heiqfi  all  the  books  they  found  there,  ana  wouU  have 
eooaumed  the  valuable  treasure,  had  notcHie  of  diem  told  his  compa- 
aioiis,  that  while  the  Greeks  amused  themselves  with  those  they  neg- 
keted  the  art  of  war,  and  were  easily  overcome.^  Theodoric,  a  Go^ 
dnc  prince,  (a.  p.  293.)  would  not  sufier  the  children  of  his  subjects 
to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences;  imagining,  that  such  bstruction 
enervatal  the  mind,  rendered  meA  unfit  Sci  martial  exploits }  and 
itiat  the  boy  who  trembled  at  the  rod,  would  never  look  undaunted  at 
the  sword  or  qpear.^  But  no  sooner  was  Christianity  propagated  among 
barbarians,  than  they'  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  letters.  Ulplulas, 
a  CSothic  bishop,  (a.  d.  380.)  invented  letters  for  his  illiterate  coun-% 
tryinen,  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue  for  their  use, 
and  instttieted  them  in  its  doctrines;  and  some  &>ths  soon  became 
no  well  informed,  that  they  compared  their  version  with  the  Latin,- 
die  Grreek  and  the  Hebrew  origmals.^  Bef(Nre  the  introduo- 
tioB  of  ChristianiQr  in  Ireland,  the  natives  had  no  alphabet,  no  annals 
but  their  verses,  nor  any  thing  but  memory  to  preserve  their  verses, 
their  antiquities,  the  genealogies  of  their  kings,  and  the  exploits  of 
ifaeir  heroes.  The  more  verses  a  man  could  repeat,  the  more  leauH 
ed  he  was  deemed,  while  the  bard  who  composed  any  thbg  new  was 
sure  of  being  respected  by  the  kings  and  people.*  This  was  the 
state  of  the  Irish,  when  the  Chrisdan  misskmanes  came  to  instruct 

1  Bp.  Porteiu'fl  Tracto,  p.  383. 

*ue  Moribiu  Geiin.  e.  ii.  iii. 

3  Zonans,  Annal.  lib.  13.  6. 96.    OiMnmi'b  HibI.  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

'•  Procop.  De  BeQo.  C^oth.  lib.  i.  e.  2. 

s  Soerat.  lib.  iv.  c.  32.  Sosom.  lib.  vi.  c.  36.    Philoetorr.  lib.  ii.  e.  5. 
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however,  was  wrongbt  id  them  1>jr  Cimmuaatf  iai  it»  t 
Jielaiid  was  sqrled  tbe  kknd  of  vety  pious  Mjd  vciy  ' 
Anopriusy^  tbe  chief  spostle  of  the  noimni  mtiiMMii  ooc  osfy  i 
ed  die  gospel «>  those  barfiariaii8»  but  estsbliabed^^  ht  tfaei 
lion  ofTOvdiiAieiigioQ  and  letters*  Cyril  and  Mediodiiis**  who  ooft* 
verted  the  Bulgarians^  Moramos  and  Bobemiaoa^  about  the  aaoM 
time»  previoiidy  invented  die  Slavic  alphabet^  and  translBted  the  BiUe, 
aadsooeGteek  and  Latin  amhors^into  die  Slavic  toB^Kyfanhe 
s  of  OTpawding  dieir  nanow  tniMbp  md  soficaas  d>^  *>«' 
i  to  mildBesB  and  pity.  Nearly  the  aan*  tnay  be  said  of  otfaer 
barbarians  who  became  pPoaefyMi  of  die  GospeL  Jn  Russia  tbe 
teachers  of  ChrisliaDiqr  reooaaniendedy  9jL  the  same  time*  the  pispel 
and  letters,  the  mcBnienls  of  the  Aito,  of  law,  and  order :  and  vaan 
seponded  m  their  ezerdoBs  by  reiigioiiB  nrincaa,  who  empleyed  akft* 
fid  Greeks  far  decorating  tbe  cities,  and  far  the  instivciioii  of  the 
pec^  '.  The  doine  and  paintings  of  [die  iiuMusCathedrdI  of]  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinqde  were  nidety  coped  b  the  Russiaii  churches 
qf  kiow  and  Novogorod;  the  wiidngs  ol  die  fahers  w&e  tnaslaftBA 
into  the  Sdavomc  hngoage  f  and  three  hundred  noble  youAs  wiese 


invited,  or  Compelled,  to  attend  lecture  ui  die  coB^^  \ 
In  various  parts  of  Skvope,.  echfices  for  .olivine  wdnhip  i 
the  fateiing  csre  of  die  clergy,  aided  by  the  x 
reigns  bdA  of  the  laity ;  and  though  these  were  i 
by  unworthy  motives,  yet  the  effect  hae  m»t  been  the  less  i 
to  the  arts  of  paintings  design,  arcUtecture^  and  rausicywhaee  pi». 
Sbssots  were  enoooraged  to  die  exertion  of*  dieir  takols  by  libcsal 
remuneration.  When,  however,  the  bve  of  hteratnre  was  sooceeded 
by  the  love  of  arms'  (which  was  particularly  the  case  during,  the  nud- 
die  ages)  few  had  induceniewls  |o  study,  except  those  who  were  edu* 
oated  and  destined  fa/ the  sacred  oflfee;  nor  could  a  knowie^  of 
tbe  Greek  and  Roman  daasics  have  been  propagated  so  oiiversaBy  as 
it  was,.had  not  the  clergjr  famd  them  net^essery  far  underaandi^ 
tbe  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  the  lathers.  By  these  means,  diey 
possessed  most  of  die  lesmiog  of  dkosedine^  sad  handed  it  dowa  to 
their  successors,  who  had  the  merit  of  eoDectiB^,  tranacrSung,  and 
pieaervhi|  bodes,  which  qdierwise  must  hfve  pendied,  when  a  tasle 
far  erudition  was  almost  exdnd^imd  die  passKNa  of  laymea  wasdi* 
rytsd  toarms.^  " 

I  AfabUlui,  AumO:  806.  """"       S^U^lOioA^neL 

9  GibiM'9  HmL  vok.  JL  F*  944. 

4  TIm  iiUmrv  BtmeJiiM  onatSutpd.  on  the  world  by  Ghrifltiaiu^,  are  thus  coa- 
oiMly,  but  ^cU^y  fUted  bj  Dr.'  Jortm.  "  To  whom/  mjn  he.  **  are  we  indebted 
for  the  knowlodfe  of  utiqmllBe»  nered  «id  seevlar,  for  every  tidiia  that  b  ^^ 
IfkiMtigy,  Of  the  litem  Uwmtm9rtt  T    Te^  ChiietiaBe.    TawhoM^fer^grM 


and  diet ifmariiii  o£  tha  leenifld  languages ?    Ta  Ghnrtiana.    Tawhonufiir  chro- 
nologTy  and  the  continitation  of  hiatory  through  maay  renUiriae  ?    To  Chrialiaaiu 
To  whom  for  rational  ayrtema  of  moraKty  and  of  nabural  raKgian?    T^Cfanatiatf. 
whom  fer  imDrqaemepte  in  mSsia?  pfaoaffphyy  and  fts  tha  ■asKnaf  i 
soreriea  to  reiiffioiia  pnrpoaea  i    To  Chnatiaaa^    Tt  wheaa  wt  m 
Barches,  oarnMaa &r  aa  tha  aahjeel  mQ  permit?    To  CSbrietaaiia. 
themofalmlflatobeobaenrad  kiyaalionslawtr  tad  fsess?    T« 


Oki  tbe-stAveraioB  of  the  Gretk  empire  hy  the  MobaimiiedanB,  in 
14^  fitentore  took  refine  b  the  wesi  of  Europe,  where  many  of 
ibe  ckrgjr  were  mbng  its  moi^  strenuous  support^.  At  leogdiy  leaii>- 

i,  emerged  fifwi  the  ayeoee  of  the  ck)i0ter9<  whither  she  h^i  retrea%- 
y  wad  where  ahe^had  been  preserved  fifom  destiructien:  and  her 
^ppeltruice  was  followed^  .a  revival  of  all  tbo  Uessmp  whicfa  she 
ao  eminentlf  beslowil.  The  retMrmation  promoted^  still  more,  die 
cause  of  ktming ;  and'  its  general  diflbsiDn  has  been  aided  most  ag* 
iia%  Irr  the  disoenrary  and  alniost  4^ 

ing.  The  modem  Opposers  of  revelation,  however,  reasoning  in  a 
retrograde  motion,  ascribe  aH  our  improvementB  lo  philosophy.  Bui 
d  was  re%iofi,  the  bklmioh  of  cttnisT^  diat  took  the  lead.  The 
Refonners  opened  to  us  die  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fetters 
that  shaeklea  human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  in  her  train, 
profited  by  her  Jaboursand  suflbrings  ;  and  now  ungratefully  claims 
aH  the  honour  and  nnuse  to  hersdf.  Luther,  Mehncthon,  and  Cran* 
mer  preceded  Lord  Bacon,  Bpyle,  Newton,  and  Loeke^  The  honi<- 
ble  exeeases,  that  will  for  ever  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  FVench  r^ 
veJutioo,  are  not  cbaifeable  upon  Chrisdanky.  The  French  nation 
renounced  Chrisdanity  belcH'e  Uiey  plunged  into  such  crimes.  Philo- 
aofby  and  reason  were  their  boasted  guides.  Besides,  Christianiqr 
ought  not  to  be  chsrged  with  all-  the  crimes  of  those  who  have  as- 
amned  ils  name.  Ato  institntkm'has  ever  been  able  to  prevent  all  the 
eKO^ases  whicfa  it  forbad  $  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  Chrisdan  revela- 
IWD,  that  it  has  sosie^sier  fiimished  a  pretext  for  btrodudng  those 
very  evils  and  impressions,- which,  it  was  designed  to  remedy.^  But 
the  mischiefs  which,  dwough  the  corrupt  passions  of  men,  have  been 
the  moddmtal,  coi^sequences  of  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  imputed 
to  its  spirit.  ^  The  legislator  of  die  universe,  in  promulgating  the 
sublime  laws  of  Christianity,-— though  he  iiimii^a  men  with  mo- 
tives calculated  to  elevate  diem  to  his  throne,  and  to  extend  their 
h(^»es  far  beyond  the  grave,*— ^ did  not  at  the  same  time  transform  the 
ini^gent  creatures,  to  whom  he  gave  those  laws,  into  mere  machines. 
He  hat^ten  Aem  As  pwjotr  emer  to  conform  to  ChrUtian  precepts 
or  to  infiiuge  them;  and  thus  has  placed  in  their  own  handd  their 
own  desdny.  If,  after  dus,  a  great  many  of  them  reject  the  good 
and  choose  the  evil,  the  fault  is  manifestly  theirs,  and  not  his,  who  by 

so  many  of  the  most  tremendous  denunciatiotts,  warns  them  against  the 

.  ■  ■    -  '  -  ■    ■-■-■■■. ,..■■-■       ,    ,.  .■     .  I ..      .1.  ■ .  ^  ■  ■ 

To  whQnn^  for  joiispradence  uid  political  kBowledse,  and  for  aettlinff  the  rights  of 
sakjeeU,  both  cItiI  and  religiona,  upon  a  proper  foundation  ?  To  Christiana  •—  not 
CO  atbeiitfl  or  deists,  some  of  whom  (as  Hoboes  in  partieular)  ha?e  been  known 
ndvocatea  for  tyroninr/*  (Jortin's  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  |»p.  373. 374.)  He  fiirthdr  ob- 
serves that  some  of  the  atheutical  and  deistioal  writers  or  the  seventeenth  and 
•i^fateenth  centuries,  (and  the  remark  is  equdly  applicable  to  those  of  our  own 
lisnes),  were  **  isnorant  and  illiterate,  most  of  them  a  sort  of  halPseholan,  and  re- 
teilets  of  seoanoBand  wares,  none  of  them  ominently  learned,  or  coutrilwtorB  to 
the  adTanoement  of  emifitieii  and  knowledge  in  any  material  aitiele.*'  (Ibid.  p. 
37S.) 

1  On  the  subject  above  nbtioed,  the  reader  will  find  some  ezcelleot  and  fbrelble 
f«ttarks  in  Dr.  Dewur's  Disoourses  inustrativo  of  the  Designa  of  Christianitr, 
Dim.  13. entitled 'Tiie  Impedaetion of  Chsistiiuino valid  Objeetion  toCSiristi- 
anitj.' 
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btter,  and  by  die  most  aUaring'kmtAtioitt  soKchs  ibemiDdieibnDer" 
Were  aU  men  to  become  tinesre  believers  in  the  beavenly  doctraa 
ef  the  goapely  and  were  dl  hanetdfdispo&ed  to  obeyits  holjprecepis, 
Dodui^  18  better  cakiilated  to  difline  red  eomfert,  peaee,  and  iMppK 
ness  in  ifaii  worid.  Indeed,  whoever  w31  candidUy  and  atteadfrif 
compure  the  morals  of  ^fessmg  Chiistiaos  throoghout  the  noiid, 
defective  as  thejr  are,  with  tbooe  of  the  heathen  nations  in  1 8im3a 
stageof  society,  wiU  be  convinced  that  the  eflfectscrf'Christiamiylnfe 
bean  ezeeedioglv  beneficial.  Some  vices  were  not  fi»rfaiddeii,iride 
others  were  apjpbnided,  by  the  antieiits ;  hat  the  vices  of  the  Chm- 
tian,  the  sins  oi  the  heart  as  weB  as  the  life,  are.  all  ftrbidden  \j  the 
Goq)el.  It  has  silent^  communicated  innnmerable  Uesano  to  indi- 
viduals. Besides  those  enumerated  in  the  precedmg  peges/  we  nof 
observe,  that  throij^h  its  blessed  influence,  crioaes  are  kas  msBgnDi; 
the  manners  of  mankmd  are  softened  and  humanised,  to  a  degree  iib> 
known  in  antient  times;  a  more  general  respect  is  paidtothede- 
cency  of  external  appearances,  and  to  the  sentiments  ot  virtuous  and 
jMous  men ;  and  akhbugh  much  wickedness  still  remains  aflxw^tbe 
n&minal  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  are  Christians  in  noi^ 
but  little  better  than  heathens  in  practi<^,  yet  a  large  portioD  of  pelj 
and  virtue  silentty  exists  among  toe  middle  and  k>wer  classes  of  mas- 
kind,  vriio  in  every  age  tod  country  form  the  greatest  part  of  the 
communiiT.  Nay,  b  ChriMan  countries,  even  the  wicked  them- 
selves (who  have  not  cast  off  all  religion  and  deliberately  renoasoed 
the  Gospel,)  are  mady  restrained  by  the  fear  of  fiiture  paniteeDis, 
which  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Gospel.  So  that  mankiDd  are, 
upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  und^  infinite  obi- 
gations  to  the  mild  and  pacific  temper  of  the  Gospfel,  and  htve  reap^ 

1  "  Mach  general  reformation,  and  happinefli,  in  various  ways,  hatli  bega  j»ti» 
daeed  into  the  world  by  th«  Go^l,  botk  among  IndiTidoals,  and  amoog  MtMi*- 
—  But  if  even  on  a  mippontion  it  had  beeii  otherwin,  it  proTet  nothiof  ifiiB^tkt 
good  effect!  of  Chriatianity,  if  it  were  properly  obeyed.  It  only  piofei,  tlMi  not^ 
withstanding  the  parity  of  the  Goepel,  ana  ita  mcious  intention  of  bmIobC  ^"^ 
kind  religious -ana  happy,  there  are  mimbere  mo  wiU  not  be  made  rdigiflvm 
happy  by  it  But  what  coold  Ood  Atanighty  do  more  ^r  man,  oonditMtfr  vw 
leaving  him  at  liberty  to  act  freely  ?  He  could  only  give  him  a  rule  to  vw  pT> 
and  reason  to  enforce  that  role  ;  unleai  he  had  changed  his  nature,  and,  hj  p^ 

■a  miracle  to  force  his  obediaoeeU)  It 


him  a  new  religion^  had  wrought  a  t ^ 

So  that,  of  coarse,  the  world  will  alwa^  he.  divided  into  two  ^oits  of  f^pa ' 
such  as  are  deaf  to  all  the  calls  of  reUgion ;  and  such  as  live  up  to  itf  nitt. 
Among  these  latter  only  are  to  be  found  Uiose  who  Ael  the  happinesf  of  liviif  «- 
der  Gospel  laws.  It  would  be  a  wonderftd  thing  mdeed.  if  those  ■hooM^ 
fit  by  them,  who  never  trouble  their  heads  abcmt  them.  The  petaant)  «^^J^ 
the  medicine,  must  not  hope,  to  remove  the  diaeue.  Our  Saviour  hamtK^hJ^ 
remember,  oropheaied,  in  the  'parable  of  the  sower,  of  the  different  r^<''P^^'V|7SS 
his  gospel  should  meet  among  different  men.  Some  seed,  he  teDi  you,  woeU  w 
among  thorns,  and  be  ohoaked— others  on  beaten  groand,  and  be  picked  ^»-r^ 
thai  stm  there  wouM  be  some  which  would  &U  on  mod  ground,  and  M^v^ 
fruit  in  abundance.  The  Christiaa  religion  there£re  is  not  meant  to  wartg 
ferce,  or  like  a  charm,  on  the  minds  of  man.  If  it  did,  there  oonld  be  uogoodBi^ 
in  the  obMrvance  of  it :  bat  it  is  intended  merciibny  to  guide  those  tokMB^ 
who  win  bsten  to  its  gracious  voice.  So  that  when  we  look  into  the  wo™ti|^ 
wish  to  oee  the  e^cts  of  religion,  we  must  look  ibr  it  only  among  real  Cftn^JJ 
~ among  tlwse  who  truly  Uvenp to  its  Uws~ and  not  among  tBosswbotoff* 
to  live  in  a  Christian  country ;  and  are  Christians  only  in  nune.**  OilpiViS^ 
mens,  vol.  iii.  pp.  ^—11. 
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9d  mare  substantial  worldly  benefits  from  it,  than  from  an  j  odmeir  in* 
slittidoii  upon  earth :  and,  whatever  of  sobriety  or  moral  virtue  is  to 
be  found  either  in  the  writings  or  lives  of  the  opposers  of  revelation 
10  modem  times,  they  are  indebted  for  it  to  that  very  Christianity, 
which  they  are  impotently  endeavouring  to  subvert.  "  To  say  no* 
thing  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  old  philosophers  on  moral  subjects  be* 
ing  derived  from  revelation,  (of  which  there  is  considerable  evidence,^ 
it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  the  moderns  exceed  them,  it  is  principally, 
if  not  entirely  owing  to  tbb  medium  of  instruction^  The  Scriptures 
having  difiused  the  light, tliey  have  insensibly  imbibed  it:  and  nnding 
it  to  accord  with  reason,  they  flatter  themselves  that  tkeir  reason  ha«« 
discovered  it.  ^  After  grazing,'  as  one  expresses  it,  *  in  the  pastures 
of  revelation,  they  boast  of  growing  fat  by  nature.'^-So  long  as  tfae]f 
reside  among  people,  whose  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  mmed  by 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  they  must  (unless  they  wish  to  be  stigma* 
used  as'proffigates,)  behave  with  some  degree  of  decorum.  Where 
the  conduct  is  uniform  and  Qonststent,  charity,  and  even  justice,  will 
kad  us  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  the  motive ;  but  wh^  we 
see  men  uneasy  under  restraints,  and  continually  writing  in  favour  ot 
vices  which  they  dare  not  openly  practise,  we  are  justified  in  imputing 
dieir  sobriety,  not  to  principle,  but  to  the  circumstances  attending 
their  situation."^ 

V;  It  were  no  dilBcuk  task  to  adduce  from  the  page  of  history ^ 
ntimerous  facts  that  would  fully  confirm  die  preceding  general  siff* 
vey  of  the  e&ct  produced  by  the  influence  m  Christianity.  A  few 
addhibnal  faistances,  however,  must  suffice.  Wherever  Christian 
mii^ionaries  have  j|one,  the  ntost  barbarous  heathen  nations  have  be* 
eame  eivifised.^  ^me  of  them  were  cannibak ;  others  worshipped 
their  swords  as  gods:  and  all  of  them  offered  human  victims  to  their 
idols.     TbB  ferocious  became  mild ;  tiiose  who  prowled  about  for 

1  A  gUact  at  the  devotions  of  the  Gehtilea  will  show  tliat,  with  very  ftw  ex- 
eeptionfl,  there  wna  nothiiif  spintuiLl  in  their  prayerst  -*  no  thftnksgiving'}  —  n» 
reqncflt  foe  diviiie  aanstance-  in  the  performft-nce  or  their  citity,  -*  no  pious  sorrow 
and  aofcnowIedgmeBt  of  their  oSRuices.  But  "  after  the  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  we  find  forma  of  adoration  in  some  Pagan  writers  which  are  more 
rational  and  spiritual  than  the  old  hymns  and  prayers  of  their  ancestors ;  sad  we 
may  reasonabh^  snpwise  thai  these  improvements  arose  from  the  Gospel.  Sea 
Proel.  Hymn,  ad  &lem,  et  ad  Musas ;  Jamblieh.  de  Myst.  E^ypt.  $  5.  c.  26 ; 
Simfl.  in  Epietet.  ad  fin.  to  whom  I  wish  I  could  add  Maztrnus  T^frnu.  It  is  pitj 
that  he  who  on  other  accoants  deserves  ocmmieDdation,  should  have  taoffht  that 
prayer  to  God  was  superfluous,  Disc.  30.  See  also  Juvenal  x.  346.  and  the  Com- 
mentators. Seneca  says  Primus  est  deorum  cuUuSf  deos  credere  :  deinde  redder^ 
iilis  maiestatem  suam,  redder e  bawUatem. —  Vis  deospropitiaref  honus  esto. 
Satis  iUos  cobtie  fuisquis  inutatus  esL  Epist.  95.  p.  470.  But.  that  he  did  not 
think  pfayer  to  he  useless  and  onoece^nry,  as  some  may  fancy  from  these  words, 
will  appear  from  the  following  places.  J^vs  quoque  existimamus  vota  prtjficere, 
^al9d  m  et  potestate  fatorum.  ^lueiam  enifn  a  Diis  immortaUims  iia  suspense 
reU^a  sunt,  mt  in  beman  vertantt*si  admotm  Diis  pree4s  fuerinty  si  w4a  suscept^ 
J^at*  QnsBSt.  u.  57.  Itaque  non  dot  Deusheneficia,  — -  mm  exaudit  precanHum  voeef 
et  undifue  sublatis  in  ctdum  manihus  vota  faeientium  privata  ac  puhliea.  Q^od 
profeclo  non  fieretf  nee  m  kune  fitrorem  omnes  mn^ales  eonsensissent  aU4fMndi 
surda  mcmrna  et  inefieaees  DeoSf  nisi  nassent  ilUorum  beneieia  nunc  ultro  oblata^ 
ttunc  oranHlms  data.    De  Benef.  IV.  4."    (Jortin's  Discourses  on  tha  Christian 


itelifion,  p.  267.  note.) 
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filumier,  acquired  settled  pfOf>ert]r9  as  wril  as  a  rdnh  for  ( 
mppmess ;  penoos  who  dweh  in  caves  or  huts,  learned  bout  y 
tries  the  art  <yf  building ;  tbef  iriio  fied  otk  raw.flesh,  appfied  to  ago* 
aihure ;  men  ¥^  had  been  elotfaod  in  ddns,  and  were  s^aogeis  lo 
manoiactiires,  enjoyed  the  comferts  of  apparel  ^  and  the  ▼Ueiit  and 
rapacioos  renounced  their  rapine  and  nnndcr.  Tlie  vaiioiw  tribes 
diat  inhabited  Germanj,  ceased  to  sacrifice  oien  after  die  imrodiictioB 
of  Christianiqr ;  nor  dra  the  Huns  continue  to  be  sciangers  to  the  dif- 
ference of  ri^fat  and  wrongs  after  they  embraced  it.  llie  GekMii  ad 
other  Scythian  tribes,  ceased  to  use  the  sidns  of  their  eneimes  far 
clothes;  and  the  HeruK  (who  latterly  overran  and- devastated  the 
western  empire)  no  longer  put  to  deadt  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  they 
had  fennerty  (kme,  nor  reoniired  widows  to  kin  themselves  at  the 
tombs  of  their  hushnids.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireiaiid,  and 
die  Attaootti  (a  valiant  Caledonian  tribe)  reKnqnished  cannihalitm, 
Und  the  Hungarians  ceased  to  devour  the  hearts  of  their  eaptives» 
after  their  conversion*  After  the  conversioD  also  of  the  Seudinavian 
nations,  they  ceased  to  commit  suicide  on  principle ;  nor  did  their 
wives  and  slaves  voluntarily  devote  dietnselves  to  death,  in  order  to 
honour  the  deceased  in  the  paradise  of  Odin;  Christianity  irapaitBd 
to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians,  just  ideas  of  pn^ierty ;  and 
put  an  end  to  dieir  piratical  expeditioos  and  depredetioDS.  The 
northern  kingdoms,  iniich  were  engaged  in  incessant  war8»  while 
dieir  inhabitants  were  heathens,  became  more  padfic  after  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  them.  The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Ncrwegi* 
ans,  who  could  onfy  speak  a  barbarous  language,  acquired  the  uae  of 
letters;  a  people  vriio  were  oontinnally  making  depredadons  oo  dnir 
neighbours,  became  content  widi  their  own  territoriesj  and  natkas^ 
almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  their  crueky  and  superstitkso,  be- 
caaie  rende  and  sociable  in  consequence  of  their  oonversioo.  .  Tlie 
well-informed  lawyer  must  respect  Chrisdafiity  for  the  numerons 
benevolent  laws  to  which  it  gave  rise  :  and  ^'^^  ii^ai^  ^''dio  has  read 
(however  sligfatly)  the  laws  of  the  emperors.  ^Iieodosius,  JusliniaR, 
and  Chademagne,  or  the  codes  of  the  Visigodis,  Lombards,  An^b- 
Saxons,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  must  venerate  Christianity  as 
the  source  of  many  just  and  merciful  laws,  which  were  totally  im- 
known  to  pofisbed  as  weU  as  to  civilised  pagans. 

Perhaps  no  country  more  great^  needed  the  light  of  Christiamty, 
.  or  has  been  more  eminently  benefited  by  it  than  England.  Druid* 
ism,  uniformly,  more  sanguinary  than  other  cruel  modifications  of 
paganism,  (though  in  some  respects  less  eironeous  J  was  succeeded 
first  by  the  impure  mythok)^  of  Rome,  and  then  bv  the  sanguinaiy 
and  war-inspiring  worship  of  die  deities  of  the  northern  hoides,  by 
whom  it  was  invaded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  subdued.  Never 
was  Christianity  attended  with  circumstances  more  plearing,  or  widi 
changes  more  salutary,  than  among  our  rude  and  ferocious  fore- 
fathers. The  preaching  of  the  Goq>el,  firom  the  verjr  earliest  time 
of  the  Christian  era,  abolished  human  sacrifices  (priocqielly  wretched 
icaptives,)  diat  were  offered  by  the  Dniids;  the  rude  and  unsettled 
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Sexonsy  when  eoDverted  to  Cbristiaiiityy  acquired  a  relish  for  ibe 
comforts  of  civilised  life,  and  ceased  to  immolate  their  capttves,  or 
the  cowardty  members  bf  their  own  armj.  And  the  descendants  of 
those  barbanNis  savages,  who  prohiUted  commercial  intereoursB 
with  strangers,  and  who  thus  cruelly  put  their  prisoners  to  death» 
now  feed  and  clothe  thein,  and  encourage  intercourse  with  aU  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Christianity^  diat,  in 
Ei^and,  put,  a  stop  to  the  dreadful  animosities  of  the  barons ;  that 
checked  the  perpetual  feuds  of  the  darker  ages ;  that  subdued  the 
pride  and  fierceness  which  so  convulsed  the  government  of  our  own 
and  other  nations  j  that  gave  rise  to  the  angular  but  beneficial  in* 
slitu&oo  of  chivalry,  which  tempered  the  vabur  of  its  professors,  by 
unking  in  the  same  persons  the  various  and  useftd  virtues  of  courtesy, 
faonumidr,  honour,  and  justice ;  and  finally,  has  difiiised  that  spirit  of 
practical  pietfr,  benevolence,  and  morality,  which  have  justly  rendered 
Britain  the  glory,  of  all  lands. 

Sudi  were  the  happy  changes  wioudit  by  ChrisdaniQr  on  the  stale 
^society  in  antient  times ;  nor  has  it  been  less  usefid  among  modem 
pagans,  so  far.  as  its  pure  and  life-giving  precepts  have  been  proper 
nted  and  inculcated  among  them.  Indeed,  on  whatever  part  of  the 
field  of  missionary  exertions  we  fix  our  attention,  we  hfive  the  most 
satisfactoiy  evidence  of  the  mighQr  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  as  the  means 
of  improving  the  present  c<mdition  of  mankind.  Thus,  in  North 
America,  in  South  America  abo,  in  the  East  Indi^  and  ChinSf 
wherever  Christianity  has  been  carried,  it  has  abolished  Imman  sacri- 
fices, and  all  the  barbarous  practices  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work  ;^  and  has  diffiisea  the  blessings  of  civilisatk>n  toeether  with 
the  ^ad  tiding?  of  salvation.*  In  the  West  Indies  it  has  mitigated  the 
btMrrors  of  slavery,  and  converted  stubborn  captives  (barbarously  and 
imjusdy  torn  fio!lti  their  native  soil)  into  valuable  servants ;  so  that  a 

i  See  pp.  1^21.  supra. 

a  dome  write'ra  hate  inum^tned  t|iAt  certain  detestable  practices  of  the  pigaaa 
were  aboyahed  by  eiviliaatioii,  and  not  by  the  Chriatian  religion.  But  the  fabenood 
ef  this  opinion  will  appear,  by  considering,  that  bloody  ana  obscene  customs  pre- 
vailed among  the  Egyptians,  Carthagimans,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  were,  in 
■ULny  respects,  equal  to  us  in  literature  and  ciyilisation,  uid  yet  performed  several 
fcideoiis  ntes  long,  after  they  had  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  refinement.  Polished 
heaUiens  offered  numan  victims  to  their  gods,  and  were,  on  particular  occasions, . 
gmitj  of  every  abomination  imputed  to  the  onciviliBed,  except  devouring  their 
eliikben.  In  all  rude  nations  which  embraced  the  Gospel,  Christianity,  and  eivUi« 
Mtion  were  as  cause  and  effect,  so  that  the  benefits  of  tJie  latter  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  ferraer.  As  the  Gospel  softened  and  civilised  barbarians,  we  may  &irlv  at- 
tribute to  it  the  hjBippy  eflfects  of  civilisation.  The  Prussians  and  Lithuanians  naiv* 
mg  oflbred  hnnun  saerifioes,  and  continned  uncivilised  till  their  conversion  ia 
the  thirteenth  and  Iburteeneh  centuries,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  done  so  to 
this  day,  were  it  not  lor  ChrietiaaiU;,  since  the  Mingrelians,  Circassians,  and  other 
heathens,  ate  still  more  rude  than  Christian  nations  imder  nearlv  the  same  ciicum« 
etances  of  latitude  and  soil.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  thougn  polished  natioDS» 
and  well  acouainted  with  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  well  known,  publicly  commit 
crimes  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  rudest  Christian  kingdom.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  Christianity  has  exploded  several  crimes  of  the  civilised  as 
wen  as  baitarons  heathen,  tenght  esehof  them  virtues  to  which  he  was  a  stranger, 
mnd  rnust^  wherever  it  is  estabushed,  prevent  relapses  to  paganism,  and  the  nume- 
rone  evils  resulting  from  false  systems  of  religion.  Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  Religion, 
yp.  977, 276. 
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real  ChrudaD  alii?«,  it  is  weB  known,  b  of  greater  vahte  An  one  wke 
is  a  pa£an. 

Furtner,  b  Greenland,  amoDg  a  people  who,  in  additioii  to  all  the 
privations  which  they  endure  Iroin  the  seventy  of  the  climate,  had 
Deen  left  in  die  lowest  stages  of  sa\^e  life,  the  Moravians  or  United 
Brethren  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  comforts  and  ea- 
'dearments  of  civilisation :  and  those  outcasts  of  society  may  bow  be 
Seen  enjoying  the  food  and  shelter  which  their  industry  and  peise- 
verance  had  secured  for  them.  With  the  admission  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  they  have  relinquished  their  ferocious  habilii ;  they  resumed 
die  exercise  of  reason^  when  they  began  to  practise  the  duties  of 
religion  ;  and  instead  of  exhibitmg  the  miseries  of  their  former  con> 
dition,  we  behold  the  edifying  spectacle  of  men,  raising  their  adora.- 
tions  to  lum  who  created  and  redeemed  them,  aiid  wdkang  imaUtke 
eommandmenU  and  ordinaneea  of  the  Lord  Uamden.  In  Soodi 
Africa,  through  the  divine  blessmg  on  the  labours  of  the  same  mis- 
ifonaries,  and  those  of  other  societies,  among  a  race  equally  removed 
from  the  habits  of  civilisation,  —  and,  perhaps,  still  more  hostile  to  the 
application  of  any  means  of  improvement,  Christianity  has  made  a 
powerful  impression;  and  has  accomplished  a  change,  which  has 
raised  those  who  were  placed  at  the  extreme  point  of  faminan  nature 
to  the  possession  of  piety,  decency,  and  hap]Hness.  Similar  eflSects 
have  been  produced  on  the  western  coast  ot  Africa,  throi^  the  in- 
strumentali^  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society :  and  die  same  efiecis 
are  uniformly  seen  to  follow  its  progress.^ 

In  short,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  advances  into  the  regions  of 
paganism,  we  may  confidendy  anticipate  a  melioration  in  the  general 
condition  of  mankind,  and  a  greater  equity  in  the  moral  and  politi* 
eal  advantages  of  every  tribe  and  people.  The  beneficial  ^fects  of 
the  Grospel,  indeed,  are  feh  even  b  Mohammedan  comtries :  for  aB 
the  best  moral  precepts  of  the  Koran  are  taken,  without  acknowJedg- 
meqi  from  the  Scriptures.  Where  it  agrees  with  them,  it  tends  to 
advance  human  happiness :  where  it  difl^  from  them,  it  is  generaHy 
a  rhapsody  of  falsehoods,  contradictions,  and  absurd  fables,  that  wiD 
not  bear  the  test  of  examination* 

As,  however,  recent  facts  most  powerfully  arrest  attention,  we 
shall  adduce  one  instance  more  of  the  glorious  triumph  of  Christiaik- 
ity  over  paganism,  which  has  been  acUeved  m  our  otpn  lime,  in  se- 
veral populous  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  tfaraugb  the 
divme  blessing  on  the  unwearied  labours  of  missionaries,  during  the 
last  twenty-two  years.    The  adult  inhabitants  of  Otahdte,  and  of 

1  The  details  on  which  the  above  atatemeiita  are  fbuiided,  maj  be  seen  a 
Crants'e  History  of  Greenliiiid,  8  ▼ols.  8vow  Lo&doB»  1890 ;  Latrobe's  Jowud  ef 
his  VisH  to  South  AiHee  is  1815  and  1816, 4to.  London,  1818  ;  aiMt  in  th*  klar 
Reports  of  the  Society  lor  propaffafting  the  Gomel  in  Foreign  Parte,  and  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  ot  the  Qinrcb  MisBioBaiy  Sockity: 
of  the  Society  for  Miasioiis  established  by  Um  Unites  Fiatrnm  or  MomviaM ;  ef 
the  London  Misidofia^  Socisty ;  of  the  Baptist  Miseions  in  the  East  Indtea;  and 
of  the  Wesleyan  BfiasioDary  Society.— Abstracts  of  the  most  reeeot  of  theM  Re- 
Borts  of  Christian  BeneTolence  (comprising  also  mneh  important  geogradhioal  in- 
IbnpiiifiR)  nu9  ba  seen  in  tho  periodical  joonial  entitled  <  The  Ml8£a^ 
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tMlve  oei^bouriog  ishnds,  together  with  their  efaieitaiiis,  besides 
acme  ehiefs  and  a  constdersble  number  of  die  inhabitants  of  the  Pau* 
lootu  islands  (vrhich  are  situated  from  twenty-five  to  fi%  leagues 
east  from  Otabeite^,^  have  voluntarily  embraced,  and  made  an  open 
profession  of  the  Cfbristian  faitb,  without  the  intervention  or  influence 
of  any  Christian  notentate  or  state :  and  the  conseouence  has  been 
the  abolition  of  tn^j — of  tdololry,—- of  iftfarUiddey  —  of  the  Ar^ 
feay  Society  (a  privileged  order  that  practised  the  vilest  cruelty  and 
abominations^,  with  whose  total  dissolution  it  may  be  expected  that 
infanticide  will  enth-elv  cease,  —  of  human  ioeriAeeSj  —  of  the  murder 
cl' prisoners  taken  in  batde,  — of  the  prindpai  eautee  of  war  itself, 
•^of  poI«easw,  — of  unnahind  crtmet,-— and  of  vwrioiiu  other  tm^ 
moreU  ana  indecent  praetieeif  both  in  public  and  private  life,  that 
were  connected  with  their  idolatry.  In^ad  of  a  rude  administratioB 
of  justice,  founded  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  chieftains,  a  system  of 
equitable  laws  has*  been  estsiblished,  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  the 
sovereign^  chieftains,  and  people,,  founded  on  the  baisis  of  Christian 
principles.  Education,  civilisation,  and  industry,^  are  rapidly  i^read* 
mg  through  those  islands :  for,  where  the  precepts  of  Christiamty  are 
diffused,  idleness  never  fiiils  to  become  disreputable,  and  civilisation 
inevitably  yaScHs*.  Men,  devoted  to  intemperance,  cruel,  profligatei 
and  ungodly,  have  been  so  changed  in  their  hearts  and  lives,  as  to  be* 
come  virtuous  and  useful  members  of  socieqr ;  and  many  thousand 
adult  persons  (besides  their  cUldren),  who  a  few  years  since  were 
^tiveloped  in  error,  sensuali^,  and  idolatry,  have  been  turned  from 
dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God. 

Public,  social,  and  domestic  worship  are  universal,  and  private 
devotion  is  supposed  to  be  almost  universal.^  Who  can  contemplate 
the,  former  conditiop  of  these  islands,  with  thmr  inhabitants  groaning, 
and  consuming  under  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel  qrstem  of  idohtry,  and 
or  vices  still  more  desoructive, — and  then  contrast  with  it  the  natives 
ih  their  present  circumstances,  gradually  emerging  from  their  former 

1  To  tlMe  an  now  to  bo  added  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanda,  tnroagh  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  Bifisaionaries  sent  out 
1^  the  J9orth  American  Missionary  Society. 

<  It  is  but  an  aot  of  justice  io  the  Directors  of  the  London  BlissioBary  Society,  te 
state  that  thej  have  taken  the  most  effectual  means  &r  giving  permanence  and 
oonsistency  to  this  wonderful  revolution.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  introducing 
among  the  natives  a  system  of  regular  labonr,  «s  the  best  safbgnard  of  moral  and 
fafi|{ioias  habits,  th^jT  sent  out  peisoiis  ibr  the  eipress  purpose  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  islanders  to  the  rearing  and  cuttivation  of  the  coffee  and  cotton 
trees,  and  of  other  indigenous  plants.  Different  branches  of  carpentry,  boatbuild- 
ing, and  various  useful  manumctures  are  now  sueceasfiilly  carriea  on  m  the.  Qeor- 
gnn  and  Society  Islands. 

3  See  the  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Otaheite,  published  by  the  Directors  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  8vo.  London,  1818 ;  and  also  their  Twenty-fifUi, 
Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  and  Twenty-eighth  ReporU  Ibr  the  yean  1819, 
ISeS,  1881,  and  1822.  Three  thousand  comes  of  a  Taheitean  version  of  the  g<^^ 
of  St.  Lidce  have  Ions  been  in  circulation,  besides  a  large  number  of  spelling-books, 
scripture  lessons,  and  catechisms.  The  number  of  natives  in  the  Georgian  islands 
only,  who  are  able  to  read,  amoont  to  between  4  and  6000.  Schoob  have  been 
eteoted,  in  ever^  distriet,  by  command  of  tbs  late  king  Pomarre ;  who  himself 
eompose4th«  alphabet  at  the  beginning  of  the  spelling  book,  and  worked  ofTsoraft 
ofthe  first  sHesti  at  the  printing  press. 
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and  ottRry  under  the  benigo  inflwDcet  of  Gndnily} 
worahippii^  the  true  God,  becomiiig  bonoimUe  memben  of  die 
Christum  church,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  adrunriog  k  the 
knowled^  of  Jesus  Christ,  iniproviiig  in  tbwmeatal  and  nonl  dn^ 
racter,  and  in  their  social  habits,  wkh  the  oooaibrts  of  cirilised  life 
daily  multiplying  around  them,  —  where  is  the  Christiao  whocaa 
contdn^te  these  things,  and  not  evidently  jperceiTe  the  fiogeraf 
Divine  Pirovidence, — a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
Gospel,  and  a  most  powerful  incentive,  as  weU  as  encoof^eoMalle 
further  misrionary  exertions  i 

VI.  Such  are  the  e&cts  which  Cfaristiaiuty  is  actually  prwhKine 
in  our  own  times.  Contrast  them,  with  the  effects  of  that  atfarisiicel 
philosophy,  which  a  few  years  since  plunged  France  in  dqioiatioBi 
misery,  and  anarchy  almost  indescribable,  and  then  judge  of  die  wut 
(^candour  and  truth  in  a  living  c^iposer  of  Christianityy  wfac^vith 
such  facts  beibre  him,  could  assert  that  the  Christian  religioo  is  "t 
pestilence  more  destructive  of  life,  happmess,  and  peace,  tfaan  al 
other  pestilences  combined.'* !  ^ ! 

h  is,  however,  in  the  private  walks  of  Hfe,  especially,  ^  ^ 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  system  has  been  {uracticallv  feh  in  redun- 
iog  the  profiuie  and  immoral  to  sobriety,  equi^,  trum,  and  pietf  ,  tnd 
to  an  exemplary  behaviour  in  relative  life.  Having,  been  maiejm 
from  nil,  ani  oeemae  the  servanU  of  Qod^  they  have  tkeirfnk  aate 
holineUf  and,  after  padenthr  continuing  m  well  dping,  and  cbeerfiiOf 
bearing  various  afflictions  (supported,  by  the  precious  pronnses  of  ti» 
Bible),  tliey  JoyfiiUy  meet  death ;  beii^  cheered  by  the  hope  of  e^er- 
nd  ItfiRj  9a  tlie  g^  of  God  Orough  Jesus  Cfrist:  while  theyi  ^ 
are  llest  acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  are  most  convinced  tint  tb^ 
have  been  rendered  wiser,  more  bo^,  as  weO  as  more  happy',  by  be- 
lieving it ;  and  that  there  is  a  reality  in  religicxi,  though  vaiioBS  cop- 
fficting  interests  and  passions  may  keep  them  from  duly  embraciqg  it. 
'^  There  are  indeed  enlJhciMvtt  abo,  out  they  become  sucbbjKiP' 
saking  the  old  rule  of  faith  and  duty  for  some  new  iancy  :  and  diere 
are  hypocrites^  but  they  attest  the  reality  and  excellency  of  let^ 
by  deeming  it  worth  their  while  to  counterfeit  it.-" 

It  is  the  peculiar  gtery  of  the  Christian  reveladon  that  it  is  adapted 
to  every  rank  and  station  in  life.  Is  die  Christian  fevtmred  with 
temporal  Uessin^s  ?  He  is  instructed  how  to  enjoy  them  ari^t,  and 
to  disuibute  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  in  want.  Are  bis 
circumstances  contracted  ?  It  preserves  him  from  repinmg.  ifc  *«» 
learned  in  whatsoeBcr  state  he  isj  therewith  to  be  content.  Be  hum 
both  how  to  be  abased^  and  haw  to  abound ; -"-every  lo&ere,  and  tft 
ofl  thingSy  he  is  instructed,  both  to  be  fiJl  and  to  be  kunffry,  -^hcA 
to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  Nor  does  the  Gospel  omy  produce 
contentment,  hot  it  gives  to  its  possessor  a  certain  digni^  ^^ 
thoriQT,  which  the  greatest  can  never  acquire  without  it  The  rods 
and  axes  of  despots  may  ex]tort  an  outward  reverence,  but  nodbog 
commands  die  hearts  and  auctions  oS  men,  like  real  pieqr  and  po^ 
ness.     Godliness  isprofUMe  unto  aU  things^  having  Ae/rmusf 
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^^ihatfunDi$^andoflhatvMckiiioe^  (1  Tim.  ir«  8.)  A 
conidetiiunis  discharge  or  the  duties  of  reiigioD  conciliated  the  love 
waA  esteem  of  manlmid,  and  establishes  a  fidlr  character  and  imblem- 
isbed  re|mtation.  While  the  real  Christian  fears  God  and  honours 
die  king,  he  is  hmest  in  his  dealings,  frugal  in  his  expenses,  and  nt- 
dustrioiis  in  the  proper  calling  of  Us  life ;  and  aims  Id  adorn  tke  doc-^ 
trmt  rf  Qod  hit  Savwur  in  aU  ihitt^.  "^Real  Christians,  whatever- 
be  thetr  rank  in  Kfe,  have  a  pecubar  enjojmient  in  the  possession 
of  temporal  goods  (whether  they  be  few  or  many),  while  tl^  ungodly 
ftid  enmtiness  in  afl  their  possessions :  for  the  mind,  rendered  happy 
by  the  hdf  and  excell«]t  principles  that  govern  it,  mixes  its  own 
sweetness  with  whatever  good  is  received,  and  imparts  an  extraordi- 
nary reliA  to  it;  while  the  unholy  dispositions  of  those  who  are  not 
in  a  Christian  state  of  mind,  must,  by  their  very  nature,  prevent  such 
persons  frcMn  enjoying  what  they  possess. 

'But  the  happy  effects  of  Clviscianity  are  not  confined  to  prosper- 
ity :  its  aneere  professors  have  also  peculiar  consolations  in  the  day 
of  adversity*  The  experience  of  every  day  proves  that  mon  it  bom 
to  trouUe;  and  rel^n  will  not  prevent  the  Chrisdan  from  being 
made  to  feel  what  it  is,  to  share  in  the  comnlon  k>t  of  mankind. 
But,  what  supports  will  it  afibrd  him,  when  the  cup  of  affliction  is  put 
into  his  hands !  Supports  to  which  mere  men  of  the  worid  are  utter 
strangors.  .  Hiese  are  for  the  most  part  miserable  m  then-  affliction. 
If  they  be  kept  from  murmuring,  it  is  the  summit  of  their  attainments, 
while  Chrisdans  are  enabled  to  glor^  even  in  tribulation,  and  cordially 
to  approve  idl  the  divine  dispensations  towards  them.  They  truly 
possess  VL  peace  thai  patteth  all  undertiandkig.  Being  jutHJied  by 
faiik,  theu  hkve  peace  vfitk  Odd  through  oar  Lord  Jetut  Chrttt^  and 
miy  also  hnte  m  te$timiOfny  of  a  good  conteienee^  thaij  in  timplieity 
tmd  good  tintentyyiy  thegraee  ofOod^  Aeyhate  had  their  eonverta-' 
titmMi  the  icotid.  This  is  to  them  a  source  of  unspeakable  joy,  witli 
which  a  ttranger  intermeddleth  not.  **  What  trouble,  indeed,  can 
overtvfaehn,  wbat  fear  can  discompose,  that  man  who  bvedi  Qn-ist, 
and  keepetb  his  words  f  What  earthly  power  can  make  such  a  man 
unhappy  i  Wii  you  take  away  his  riches  ?  His  treasure  is  in  heaven. 
Will  vou  banish  him  from  home  ?  His  country  is  above.  Will  you 
Imd  him  in  chains  ?  His  conscience,  his  spirit,  his  afiecdoos,  are  all 
free.  Will  jrou  destroy  his  body  i  His  body  ahaU  he  raised  incor- 
ruptible at  the  last  day,  and  his  Soul  wiU  immediately  return  unto 
Gk>dy  who  gave  it.  Heaven  itself  is  but  an  emblem  of  his  happiness. 
As  heaven  is  enligfatened  by  the  rising  sun,  his  soul  is  illuminated  by 
that  sun  ef  righteousness,  which  ariseth,  without  setdng,  in  his  heart. 
As  heaven  is  intrinsically  bright  and  beautiful,  thou^  ck>uds  obscure 
wad  raidni^t  darkness  surround  it,  he  is  peaceful,  happy,  and  sereno 
in  the  midst  of  nrials  and  afflicdons.  As  neaven  is  eicalted  above  the 
atormaand  tempests  of  this  fewer  atmosphere,  he  is  elevated  above 
the  distractfens  and  perturbations  of  thb  oroublesome  worM.  He  is 
a  Chrisdan.  His  conversation  is  in  heavmi.  His  life  is  hid,  wiui 
Christ,  in  God. 


''Weadaiit,then,dMsa(^&  Cfarifldanhaslnnnowa.  BntUi 
sorrow  is  sweeler  than  thb  world's  joy.  Efeiy  trial,  efttj  aftBtkn, 
drawvbim  newer  to  bis  God.  buie  secrecjof  fab  dMtmber,  in  ik 
nhttoe  of  iiiidiii|^9  he  has  a>  reaoorce  whicfa  the  world  knout  not  oC 
He  pours  ttmb  bos  faan,  his  q^rehenflioiis,  his  grie&,  into  the  hosBoi 
of  fan  maker.  Sufiering  thus  beeomes  a  weU*4"^  ^  ii^^^i  ^ 
it  is  ieit  to  be  a  source  «  spiritual  improrement.  •'Hiusitis,  dntd 
thii^  work  together,  not  ooSf  for  good,  but  for  cDJoymeot,  to  theo 
that  kyfe  theb  God.  Thus  it  is,  diat  if  tfaqr  sow  in  tears,  thej  ibo 
rBapinjo7."^  Far  diflerent from  this  is  the  joj  of  the  faypocrittv 
of  me  ungodfy^.  Hisjoj  is  a  malignant  paaswn,  exciiad  by  tfaeM- 
poivry  success  of  some  of  his  devices.  FcUy  is  j^iommthatn 
dettkiOe  iftoudmn  ;  but  the  frNW^pAttif  of  the  mdked  is  thrt;  at 
tkemifihehifpocriteulmiffr  a  moment;  OodumimeUAar 
thavghs.  Therefore  they  iog  wUo  Qod^  IkfortfrmBrnffarmdi' 
sire  not  thee  nor  the  knowk^  of  thy  mtm.  WhatisthtAlm^ 
Aat  we  shoM  serve  hmf    Whatprofit  shomUwehme^wifnjitQ 

But  it  is  in  the  prospect  of^idiin^y,  especially,  that  the  bap|»feActt 
of  Christianity  are  (feediarly  felt  and  displayed.  The  hour  of  deith 
must,  unawdaUy,  arrive  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race.  In 
that  awful  moment,  when  the  aoul  is  floatii^  en  the  coofiaoof  the 
two  worlds,  sufiering  the  agony  of  bodily  torture,  and  the  reaionerf 
an  accusing  conscience,  something  is  sordy  needed  to  clKer  thfl 
mind.  But,  in  this  exigency,  the  on^  consolation  afibrdeJ  fay  irffc' 
li^  is,  *'  diat  there  is  no  hereafter."  When  friends  and  reiaOTesire 
expressine  by  their  agonised  k)oks  what  they  ate  afraid  to  nuer: 
when  medicines  and  pains  are  racking  the  debihlated  frams :  ^i^ 
the  slumbers  of  conscience  are  far  ever  broken,  and  its  awiU  ^ 
raised  :  -— all  — -  aO  that  unbefief  can  present  to  sustain  die  niBd  in 
this  trying  hour,  is  •<^the  cohl  and  the  comfordess  dodnie  of  tn 
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That  these  senthueats  are  unequal  at  such  a  period  to  sapport  the 
mind,  is  evident  from  the  death-beds  of  the  most  eminent  of  Wi  ^ 
vocates.  Whilst  a  Paul,  a  Peier,  and  a  John,  and  die  whole  hoA  « 
Qu'istian  martyrs,  could  survey,  unmoved,  death  m  its  most  tetiife 
forms :  irtiile  many  have  vehemently  longed  for  its  qiproadb,  desr* 
ing  to  depmi  ond ie  vrith  Christ:  while  some  have  exuked  in  Aa 
midst  of  the  most  excruciating  bodily  tortures :— Voltaire  endured 
horrors  never  to  be  expressed.  His  associates  have  attempted  to 
conceal  the  fact ;  bnt  tfa^  evidence  is  too  stroi^to  be  refuted.  Like 
Herod,  who  was  smitten  by  an  an^l  tribibt  recemri^  undue  ho^ 
from  men  ;  so  immediateljr  after  his  return  from  the  dieaire  mvdM 
he  had  been  inhaUng  die  incense  of  adulation  from  a  siHy  pop'^ 
he  fekdiat  die  stroke  of  deadi  had  arrested  him.  Immediately  fas 
friends  crowded  around  him,  and  his  brethien  of  the  JUununati  ex* 
borted  him  to  die  Bke  a  hero.    In  spite  of  diew  admonidoii^  he  sat 

•  1  i«W>'»  8«rawM,  p.  86. 
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fcr  the  CuriotSu  Gervais^  «nd,  taer  eoofmioot  sigoM  i&  dw  pc«i* 
Moce  of  the  Abbi^MigDol  (his  iiephew)^  and  of  tile  Marqub  De  Vo^ 
levieile  (ooe  of  the  lUnmmati),  his  recantation  of  his  fona&t  pnnei* 
ples.  After  this  visit,  the  Ctir^  was  no  more  aUowed  to  see  him. 
His  fbrtfier  friends,  having  obtained  possession  oi  his  boose,  mter- 
dieted  alt  access  unto  him.  It  has^'boivseTer,  crept  out  by  means  ^ 
ibm  nufie  who  attended  him,  that  he  died  in  unutterable  agouf  of 
mind.  D' Alembert,  Diderot,  and  about  twenty  odiers,  who  beset  his 
apartment,  never  approached  him  without  receiving  some  bitter  ex»- 
otatioa.  Often  he  would  curse  ^them,  and  exclaim,  ^  Retire !  It  is 
yoQ  wbo  have  brought  me  to  my  present  state.  Begone !  I  ceuU 
have  done  without  you  all;  bitt  you  could  not  exist  without  me.  And 
wihat  a  wretched  gloiy  have  you  procured  me  1" 

These  reproaches  w^e  succeeded  by  the  ^readfid  tecoBectioit  of 
bis  own  part  b  their  conspiracy  against  rel^ion.  He  was  heard,  in 
ai^uisb  and  in  dread,  alternately 'supplicatmg  or  blaqdieming  diat 
God  against  whom  he  had  conspired.  He  wcmldiciy  out,m  plaintive 
accents,  Oh,  Christ !  Oh,  Jesus  Christ !  andthen  complain  that  he 
was  abandoned  by  God  and  man.  Iteeemed  as  if  the  band,  which 
had  traced  of  old  the  sentence  of  an  impious  king,  now  traced  befeve 
Us  eyes  his  own  Uaspbemies.  In  vain  he  turned  awaV  ham  the  eoi^ 
templation  of  tbenf.  The  time  wa$  coming  apace,  when  he  was  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  him  whom  he  had  blasphemed  :  and  his 
poysidttis,  particularly  Dr.  Tronchin,  calling  in  to  administer  relief, 
tbonderstruck,  retii^.  His  associates  would,  no  doubt,  wiDmg^ 
have  suppressed  these  facts :  but  it  was  in  vain*  The  Marescfaal  de 
Ricbdieu  Oed  fbom  bis  bed-side,  dechring  it  to  be  a  sight  too  terrible 
to  be  endured :  and  Dr.  Trondiin  observed,  that  the  fiines  of  Orestes 
could  give  but  a  famt  idea  of  those  of  Voltaire.^  The  last  hours  ct 
IVAlembert  were  like  those  of  Vokaire.'  Condoroet  boasts,  that  he 
refiised  admissicm  to  the  Cure  on  his  second  visit.  Such  a  refusal 
evidently  shows,  that  he  feared  what  an  interview  would  disckMO.^o-* 
Home,  mstead  of  meeting  death  widi  the  cahnness  of  a  phikMC^pte', 
played  the  bufiboo  in  Aat  awful  hour,  proving,  by  his  comie  actwns, 
his  anxiety  to  drown  serious  thought. -—Dideftn  and  Gibbon  diseo- 
vored  the  same  anxiety,  by  deeply  interesdng  diemselves  in  ^  most 
triflinc  amusements.  The  last  k>urs  of  Pame  were  such  as  mi(^ 
have  Been  expected  from  his  previous  immoral  and  unprincipled  h»- 
Ws.  Though,  in  reply  to  the  mtpary  of  Us  medical  attendant  wfae^ 
ther  he  befieved  or  wished  to  beheve  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Sen  of 
God,  he  declared  that  he  ^had  no  wish  to  bdieve  on  that  subject}* 
yet,  during  the  paroxysms  of  )bs  distress  and  pain,  he  would  invdce 
the  name  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  bksphemed  by  his  writings, 
in  « lone  of  voice  that  woidd  ahrm  die  house :  and  at  lengdi  he  ex>* 

t  The  nader  wffl  find  a  Ibn  aecMBt  of  thM  traMMlkn,  ana  of  the  h^^ 
«r  Vottcie,  in  tlie  AUbk  Bamial'a  Hiirtory  of  JacobtniaBi,  vol.  x.  oh.  17.  m,  977-*- 

380.    This  aecoul  mo  confimiaA  bj  M.  do  Lnc,  a  |ihi1iMwphni  of  *'^ ''^"^ 

oeioBeo,  and  ofthemataat  hottow  and  probi^. 

9  Ibid.  pp.  aet,  9ft. 
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duct  like  tfa»  proves  that  tbere  was  one  spaik  of  boirorm  the  awb 
of  these  antmiiists  of  leveiatkm  which  aU  thtir  fhdosopfaie  eSm 
were  uDeqaaTto  extingiiish* 

The  whole  of  the  atheist's  creed,  widi  re^wct  to  ihe  fctore  twrU, 
n  oomprisedbdiefclbwiagsiimiDaiy:  that  his  bod]f,beguDbjc^ 
or  necessity,  is  coDtimiedwithovtdeagD^  and  perishes  without  toje; 
that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his  body,  useless  and  womesi 
while  he  lives,  and  destined  at  his  death  to  rotteime8S^aDdc(ini|idoa: 
and  that,  die  sooner  it  is  returned'  to  its  parent  mould  the  better. 
And,  by  his  mandate,  he  conai^  mankmd  to  the  dark  and  desofate 
regions  of  annihilation.  By  this  sweepme  sentence,  wUdi  he  jptases 
CO  aU  the  human  race,  he  takes  away  from  himself  and  hb  mm- 
men,  every  motive,  fimiisbed  by  the  fear  of  future  puushmsator  bf 
the  hcqpe  of  future  rewards,  to  virtuous,  upri^  or  amiaUe  csodurt- 

On  the  odier  hand,  how  gkxcious  are  the  Christian's  views  of  tbe 
future  wcnrld.  From  die  piomiseof  his  Creator,  he  kanis  tbatfais 
bodVf  taum here  in  eorriiphoii,  weakness^  tmd  ditliowimr^  Judlkrmi- 
ed,  beyond  the  grave,  in  «iicorri^^ioi^jiai9er,€md|ffof7,i^ 
attributes  of  mind  or  jpM,  as  to  be  denominated  by  HkD,vtew6 
it,  9L9p»iiu&lbody.  Eiver  young,  active,  and  undecaying,  it  diaQbe 
leHuuted  to  tbe  immortal  imnd,  purified  from  eveiy  stain  sod  e?eqr 
error.  This  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  widi  an  open  sad  sta^ 
dant  mUranUj  mto  tbe  heaven  of  heavens,  the  peculiar  residcDce  of 
Infinite  Miyesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  df  mfinhe  dominian*^  h  dns 
noblQst  of  aD  lui>itations,  this  mansion  of  everlastii^  joy>  he  ^J^ 
united  with  an  innumerable  muMtude  of  oomfianieDS  like  biosd^ 
sanctified,  immortal,  and  hq^y.  EnroUed  aniong  die  noblest  m 
best  beings  in  the  universe,  a  chUd^  apriettf  a  ktnf  in  the  boose  of 
hi^  Heavenly  Father,  his  endless  and  only  destination  wiQ  be jo  know, 
kve,  serve  and  enjoy  iSod;  to  interchange  the  best  afficlioas  tod 
the  best  offices  with  his  gknous  companions :  and  to  advisee  in  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  happiness,  ....  roB  svsr.* 

This  is  no  ideal  picture.  Hopes  and  c<»isolations  Eke  ihese^  have, 
in  every  age  of  Christianity,  supported  the  minds  of  millionsof  Cbra^ 
tians,  in  the  humble  and  retired  walks  of  life,  as  well  as  in  eiaM 
stations.  They  cheered  and  animated  the  minds  of  such  men  as  tbe 
Lord  Chief  Jusdce  Hale,  Pascal,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Addisoo, 
Boerhaave,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Baron  Haller,  Sir  William  J<^^>^|^ 
tie,  and  very  many  other  disdnguished  laymen  ^divines  are  ^^^P^ 
]y  omitted),  bodi  British  and  foreign,  who  applied  thdr  migfaQr  ntd- 
lects  to  the  investigatMNH  and  elucidation,  oi  the  evidences  of  tpt 
Christian  records ;  and  whose  lives  and  wridn|s  wiO  continue toB- 
struct  and  edify  the  world,  so  long  as  the  art  o7  printing  shall  peips- 
tuate  them.  

1  See  Cheetlums  Lile  of  Psiiie,  pp.  15a-ie0.  (8vo.  London,  18ia)  wbkk * 
reprinted  from  the  Americea  pvliBeation.  Whnft  nmet  have  been  the  ir9" 
that  man'e  mind,  who  eonhl  ezckim  m  Paine  did  on  one  oecaaion :  '*^<^^?: 
My  what  they  mtUu  JemB  Ckriit  !•  asv,  —  <  My  God,  mv  (MfWhi  kMHO^J^ 
mieHWur''    Ibid. ^  167.  «I>wig&VS/ate^QfThMlog7»P*® 


Sudi  are  the  eflfeets  winch  the  Christian  revelaiioa  has  actual^ 
Hodnced  od  the  happineaa  of  natioos,  as  well  as  crf'individtials*  Pbi- 
tosbphyand  infideli^  (we  ha?e  seen)^  are  alike  inadequate  to  acoom- 
i^sh  them.  An  evil  tree^  We  knoif,  brinreA  n^A  forth  good  Jrmt. 
^Ttherofbre  lA»  ffieMlailim  toere  fio^  <^ 

SECTION  V. 

THX  PE^ULLUt  A];>VANTAO£S,  POSSESSED  BT  tHE  CHBISTIAN  EB- 
VSLATION  OVER  ALL  OTHER  BELIOIONS',  A  DEMONSTRATIvip 
EVIBElfCS   OP   ITS   DIVINE   ORIGIN   AND   AUTHORITT, 

PeeuKar  adpontages  of  ChrutUmUy  over  aU  other  religions.  —  L  In 
isU  ffeffedion. — 11.  lU  opennen* -^ISL.  Its  adaptation  to  the  car 
Mciiies  of  all  men.  —  IV.  The  epirituality  o^  tU  toonhip.  — V. 

.  jKf  o/^foiiiion  to  the  tpirii  of  the  world.^^  VL  Its.humUtation  (f 
num  and  exaliii^  <fthe  Daiy.  -«- VU.  lt$  restoration  of  order  to 
theworU.'^'Vul.  Its  tmdeneif  to  eradicate  aU  evU passions  jrom 
Ae  heart,  — IX.  Its  eonirarieiy  to  the  iavetousness  and  amSition 
of  mankind.  ^^IL.  Ls  restoris^  the  Divine  Image  to  siai.  -*-XI. 
lU  wnghif  4!ffe^. 

Alih  the  truths  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  will  appear  sdl  more 
evident,  if  we  consider  the  Chrisdan  revelatibn,  as  it  stands  opposed 
to  all  other  religions  or  pretended  revektiims.  The  excellency  of 
the  Christian  revelation  conasts  in  this,  that  it  possesses  advantages 
which*  no  odier  religions  or  revelations  have,  at  the  same  time  that  H 
has  none  of  the  defects  hy  which  they  are  characterised. 

We  affirm,  that  no  other  religion  or  revelation  has  advantages  equal 
to  those  of.the  Christian  revelation  or  religion :  for  no  other  can  pre- 
tend to  have  been  confirmed  by  antient  prophecies.  Even  Moham- 
med thought  it  better  to  oblige  men  to  (^  the  Scriptures  in  ques- 
tion, than  to  derive  anyarguments  from  them,  which  might  serve  t(^ 
confirm  his  mission.  There  are  indeed  several  religions,  which  have 
had  their  martyrs,  but  of  what  description  f  —  Superstitious  men,  who 
b&ndly  exposed  themselves  to  death,  like  the  ignorant  E^  Indians, 
thousands  of  whom  prostrato  themselves  before  the  idd  Ju^toiauth, 
and  hundreds  of  whom  devote  themselves  to  be  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  die  machine  that  carries  the  colossal  image  of  their  idol. 
But  no  refigion,  besides  the  Christian,  was  ever  confirmed  by  the 
blood  of  an  infinite  number  of  sensible  understanding  martyrs,  who 
vohmtarily  su^red  death  in  defence  of  what  they  had  seen ;  who 
lirom  vieious  and  profligate  persons,  became  exemplaiy  (ot  the  sane* 
tity  of  their  lives,  upon  the  confidence  they  had  in  their  master ;  and 
who  at  length  being  dispersed  diroughout  the  world,  by  their  death 
gained  proselytes ;  and  making  their  blood  the  seed  of  the  church, 
cheerfully  suiSfered  martyrdom,  having  certain  assurance  of  being 
crowned  after  their  death  :  a  certain  assurance  which  they  derivea 
from  what  they  themselves  had  formerly  seen. 

We  find  other  religions,  which  pretend  to  be  confirmed  and  audio* 
rised  by  several  signs  and  extraordinary  events  finom  heaven.    Thns^ 


iQN^|MnOfW|f  #^  flV 
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gK«t  ■nccMWf,  which  Ood  wis  phuert  to  ghre  th«r  praphety 
so  11MU17  cerUDD  aikl  imdamUe  mukB  of  tbo  tralh  at  their  rc£_ 
But  to  pmteod  that  temporal  praipeiilf  k  m  cartaki  dnmclBv  of  o 
tmo  religkxi,  or  advernqr  ^Mt^oi:  a  ftko  oao,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
most  pioffigate  wretches,  prondsd  they  are  l»ppy  m  Uus  worid,  tie 
the  greatest  frvourites  of  Gkxl*  But  certainly  it  is  not  prosperitjr  or 
adversity  nmply  eotuidertd^  but  prosperity  or  adversity  %s  foretold  if 
Qoi  sr  hitprophOt  that  b  a  certain  character  of  true  region  :  aid 
when  we  affirm  that  several  extraordmary  events  bear  witness  to  d» 
truth  of  Christianity,  we  mean  iniy  those  events  wUeb  had  been  fae* 
ttdd  by  the  prophets ;  asi  for  instance,  the  ealKng  of  the  Gciitie% 
die  destniedan  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment  of  the  CSnsiian 
church.  Fmally,  there  may  be  several  reHgioos  that  ma^  deceive, 
hot  it  is  only  the  Christian  retigioo  thit  can  tndy  satisfy  amikBd. 
There  are  some  religions  grounded  upon  fabulous  naracljn,  and  oon- 
firmed  by  witnesses  ea«Iy  coovii^ed  of  imposture ;  but  it  is  only  the 
Chrisdao  reiietoo  that  is  firmly  and  solidly  estahlisbed  upon  true  mi- 
racles and  vafid  testimonies.  It  appears  then,  that  no  rel^ioa  m  the 
world  has  such  extraordinaiy  qualificatiops  as  the  Christian  rd^oo ; 
of  which  it  most  also  be  aflSnned,  thatit  is  free  from  all  such  defccu 
as  are  incident  to  other  religjkios* 

No  de^  researeb,  no  great  sagacity  or  peoMatioD  of  mind  is 
qecessaiy  to  discover  this  truth ;  m  it  ib  manifest  thift  the  ChrisiiBD 
refigion  is  not  designed  for  the  saljsfiMioo  of  the  carnal  and  worldly 
appetites  of  men,  as  that  of  the  sresent  Jews,  who  aspire  only  after 
temporal  prowerity  and  worldhr  pomps:   nor  is  it  a  moostroos 
medley,  like  that  gf  the  antient  SamaritanSt  made  up  of  a  lidiculoiis 
mixture  pf  the  pagan  and  Jewish  reKgion :  nor  has  it  m  of  the 
iiliiits  or  extravagant  superstitiQiis  of  tiM  pagan  refipon.    wt  as  it 
lioidd  extend  this  chapter  (already  perhaps  too  long)  toa  diqpr»- 
portiooate  length,  were  we  to  oppose  it  purtieularly  to  all  die  enws 
^odMr  religioBS,  we  sbaD  connne  our  comparison  to  showing  die 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  religion  over  aD  the  rest,  in 
the  folkkwiog  reelects. 

I.  Other  religions,  as  being  principal^  of  human  iuveuuoB  and 
iosdtulioa,  were  ibmied  by  degraes  from  the  diflferent  imagjoatioiw 
of  seiwral  persons,  1^  soocessive^made  such  addtioos  or  aher- 
ttoas  as  they  thought  ooovenient.  The  Gredu, fer  e»anple^added 
several  diings  to  that  rdigion  which  the  v  received  from  the  £gj|K 
iiansi  and  the  Romans  to  that  which  they  had  received  fromdit 
Cffeeks*  Meoander  iofioved  iqpen  the  seoeeleis  impieties  of  Siraoa 
J)fans|  and  Satunynus  and  Bhofides  added  to  those  of  Menaader*' 
And  the  reaaon  is,  because  mfa  are  never  weary  of  mwntiiuu  nor  die 
aepi^  of  beGevittg  novelties.  But  it  is  not  so  vrith  the  Chnstiaait*  - 
IgKMi,  which  was  wholly  delivered  by  Christ,  is  entirely  contained  is 

1  8m  aa  afiecraat  of  tiMM  &1m  taachert  oTChrirtiuuty,  IB  ^^ 
QTofllstanfls. 


€nrj  one  of  the  Ooepeb^  utd  evenm  each  epUeof  dwi 
Wlialever  akanitioiis  meii  bsFO  tboiu^  tt  lo  make  in  the 
friiich  Chrisi  brought  into  lbs  world  ooijr  oonmpled  its  puri^eol 
mrimaliijy  as  appean  bgr  the  great  dispioportion  there  is  betareen 
M  apoaloBeal  doctrine  am  the  ordinaiT  qMoidatkins  of  fl^ 

I^  Other  rel^ibDS  durst  not  show  tbemaehes  openly  in  fidl  fight^ 
and  dierelbre  were  reiled  Ofer  with  a  mysterious  silence  and  afimed 
darkness.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  chose  the  niriit  to  cover  the  impu^ 
linr  of  their  abominable  mysteries*  And  the  tunnans  exposed  them* 
SMves  to  the  satirical  railJerjr  of  their  poets^  fay  being  9&  careful  to 
conceal  die  wwship  tbejr  paid  to  their  goddess  Bona.  Jubn  and 
Forphyiy  exerted  dl  then*  talents,  either  to  set  off  the  ridicidous  and 
eftnsve  ceremonies  of  paganism,  or  to  palliate  their  superstition,  by 
seferal  various  explanations  of  it ;  as  when  they  positimy  affirmed, 
.diat  diey  worshipped  one  onty  supreme  God,  thou^  they  acknow- 
ledged at  the  saitae  time  other  subordinate  deities  depending  one  upon 
amMher ;  and  vriien  they  endeavoured  to  just^the  wotship  they  paid 
to  theii'  idohs  by  using  many  subtle  and  nice  distinctions. 

It  b  certam  diat  there  is  a^principle  of  pride  in  the  hearts  ot  men, 
which  is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  endnre  to  be  accused  ot  enter-* 
taining  any  abdurd  wd  extrava^t  opinions ;  so  that,  whenever  their 
passions  have  made  them  embrace  a  religion  which  seems  not  very 
reasonable,  they  empby  til  their  ingenuity  to  make  it  at  least  appear 
consonant  to  reason.  But  the  Christian  reli^on  requires  no  veil  to 
cover  it,  no  mysterious  silence,  no  dark  dissimubtion,  or  ddse  die* 
guise,  although  it  proposes  sudi  ^ds  of  objects  to  us  as  are  vastly 
contrary  to  m  our  prejudices  and  received  opinions.  The  apostles 
freely  confess  that'm  preaching  o(  the  Gospel  is  as  it  were  an  ap» 
parent  folly ;  but  yet  they  assure  us  that  God  was  resdhred  to  save 
the  worid  by  that  seeming  {cSj.  They  knew  diat  die  death  of  Christ 
became  a  scandal  to  the  Jew,  and  a  felly  to  the  Greek ;  yet  they 
pablicty  declared,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  know  any  thing 
save  ^sus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  And  how  comes  it  then  that 
they  did  not  in  the  least  desree  extenuate,  or  endeavour  to  soften  the 
sense  of  that  seenuif  paradox,  (so  &r  were  they  fitMn  concealing  it,) 
but  were  strong  and  fully  pemaded  of  die  truth  of  that  adorable 
mystery,  and  the  abundance  of  their  understandmg  served  only  to 
nwke  them  more  fiiily  comprehend  the  efficacy  of  the  cross  ? 

IIL  If  we  were  strictly  to  consider  some  religions,  we  diould  find 
diat  they  were  at  first,  for  the  most  part,  instituted  either  by  poets  or 
phikno|^ers ;  and  that  they  generally  sprang  bom  the  qwrtive  con- 
ceits or  witty  specuhtkms  of  the  uncferstandiiig ;  which- is  the  reason 
why  they  were  not  so  universally  approved.  The  philosophers  always 
dended  the  relinon  of  the  vu^ar ;  and  the'vulgar  understood  nothing 
of  the  religkMi  or  die  philosophers.  Socrates  ridiculed  die  relinon  of 
the  Adieniatts ;  and  die  Amenians  accused  Socrates  of  impiety  and 
adieism,  and  condemned  Urn  to  death.  Hie  Christian  reKgion  atone 
k^qp^roved  both  by  the  phifesophers  and  also  by  the  vulgar  people^ 
as  Qodier  depen£ng  upon  die  ^Mirance  of  die  latter,  nor  proceeding 


40K  Suftritnijf  cf'imi  vAfunwi  HMcMkiMii        [Qi*  v. 


fioBlfaeleinHtf  ofthefenner.    Itbisa  JiMie^EMiqr^ 
Ue  pomr,  mteMe  la  oB  Aeorlf  r  It  is  adaplod  lo  Uie  capicily  of  tht 
'  [i|ri6  and  ignorant,  tboQi^nifinileif  raised 


of  the  msez  itisBublime  mkniAh&aiiwcdy  spe^^^ 


widuMit  being  mean ;  in  its  stMaky  preseiviii^  iu 

its  ain^^icigr  pteseryii^  its  digniqr.    in  a  word,  tbere  b  ; 

great  nor  so  nooosideraUe  in  hnman  aocietjr,  but  what  aaqr  aome 

waj  fall  unffer  its  oonaideratioii,  and  it  ia  equalfy  approfved  of  ani 

admired  bjralL 

IV.  Other  religioiis  brought  men  from  apritual  ottjects  to  dioee 
which  were  corporeal  and  earthly:  the  Chri^ian  reKgpoo  briD^tfaeaa 
fromdieotyectsof  sense  to  those  of  the  oaderstanding.  We  att  knosr 
diat  when  the  heathens  deified  meot  or  worsl^pped  a  deily  under  a 
bunao  shape,  they  were  oo  far  from  payiop  to  that  deiqr  a  woisl^ 
due  to  a  qpirimal. nature,  that  thdr  adoratioa  consisted  in  several^ 
games,  diows,  and  divers  ^Lercises  of  the  bodf.  The  Jews  and  Sa-  * 
niaritans,  by  their  eager  disputes  whether  God  was  to  be  wQrsfaq)ped 
in  Jerusalem  or  on  mount  Gerisim,  eztbeuisbed  charity,  the  true 
smrit  of  religioo,  m  their  viofent  defences  of  the  external  part  o{  it. 
my,  the  profbets  complained  formerly,  tfaet  the  Jews  made  a  trae 
&8t  to  ooQsiat  in  bowii^  down  their  beads  as  a  bulrush,  and  putting  on 
sackekth  and  asbes.^  And  the  Holy  Scriplnre  observes,  that  the 
priests  of  Bad  -were  wont  to  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  hnces, 
when  the  V  sacrificed  to  him,  as  if  there  were  no  other  way  to  make 
their  god  l^ar  their  prayers,  but  by  inflicting  such  panistuneots  on 
their  own  bodies.*  The  modem  Jews  cannot  be  penuaded  that  we 
have  been  called  Jo  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  (thou^  tbcj 
£nd  we  aU  profess  to  put  our  tnu^  and  confidence  in  hun),  becanise 
they  percdve  not  that  we  use  any  corporeal  ceremonies.  And  the 
Mnhmrnpywli^mij  more  irrclioous  than  stijperstitious,  make  their  re%ioB 
and  its  happiness  depend  chiefly  on  their  senses.  When  tbey  wor- 
ship, tfaqr  turn  themsdves  towards  Mecca,  as  the  Jews  did  towafrds 
Jerusakm,  and  earaesdy  deare  oS  God  that  he  would  gratify  their 
senses;>and  though  they  have  a  sort  of  religious  respect  for  the  let- 
ters tlut  compose  die  name  of  God,  and  the  puper  on  which  it  b 
written,  yet  they  are  enjoined  to  oppress  men  that  oear  the  image  of 
God,  by  their  religion,  which  hreames  notUng  but  violence,  fiiry,  and 
oppression. 

The  reason  why  .men  thus  usually  refer  every  thing  to  their  senaes, 
is,  because  a  worship  that  is  corporeal  and  senmal,  is  far  more  easj  ; 
it  is  much  easier  for  a  man  to  take  the  sun  for  a  |od,  than  tot^  cod- 
tinually  occupied  m  seeking  after  a  God  that  is  invisBde;  ta  so- 
lemnise games  and  festivals  in  honour  of  a  pretended  dmty,  than  to 
renounce  himself  for  the  sake  df  a  true  one :  it  is  much  easier  for  him 
to  fast,  than  to  renounce  his  vices ;  to  siog  spiritual  songs  or  bow  to 
a  statue,  than  forgive  his  enemies.  It  appears  then,thatthe  Cfaristiaa 
reliQon  bears  amore  excellent  character,  as  it  gives  us  for  the  object 
of  our  worship,  not  a  god  under  an  human  siupe,  but  a  God  that  is' 
a  spirit,  as  it  teaches  us  to  honour  him,  not  with  a  carnal,  but  with  a 
ate.lfuL.&  tiKiaMSfiiL«. 
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\  wonliip :  ttnd  tfab  Christ  himself -has  venr  d^aatty  lold  is 
in  these  wordsy  QodU  a  9pintj and  A/tg  thai  wwMf  hm^  mmt  war' 
«jkp  Ami  m  spirit  and  in  truth.  (John  hr.  24.)  Who  ootdd  fiU  his 
oiind  with  such  elevated  notions  f  And  how  oomea  it  that  be  so  ex*' 
cefleotljr  sets  down  in  that  short  preceptihe  geniuaof  true  religion,  of 
which  men  before  were  wholly  ignorant  f 

V.  It  ma  J  be  said  of  aU  od^r  religions,  without  exceptiOD,  that 
diejr  induce  us  to  look  after  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the  wwld  in 
the  worship  of  God ;  whereas  the  Christian  religioa  makes  us  ^rify 
God  by  renouncing  the  worid.  ThUs  the  heat^ns,  designing  rather 
to  please  themselres  than  their  deities,  introduced  into  religion  what* 
ever  could  m  any  way  flatter  and  divert  them :  and  the  Mohammedan 
religbn  not  being  incumbered  with  many  ceremonies,  at  least  affixes 
temporal  advantages  to  the  practice  of  its  worship ;  as  if  the  pleasures 

.of  tne  world  were  to  be  the  future  reward  of  religion :  but  certainly 
both  of  them  are  much  mistaken :  for  the  heathens  sdxmld  have  known 
that  the  worship  of  God  consisted  not  in  diverting  and  pleasing  them-> 
selves;  and  the  Afohammedans  should  not  have  been  ignorant,  that 
ance  temporal  and  m^oridly  advantages  were  insufficient  m  themselves 
to  satisfy  the  boundless  desires  of  the  human  hearty  they  ooidd  not 
come  in  competition  with  those  benefits  which  true  relieion  had  pecu- 
liafiy  designed  for  him«  But  both  these  followed  the  motkms  of 
self-love,  wfak^h  being  naturally  held  in  suspense  between  die  wcnrld 
and  rd^km,  imagines  that  notlnng  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  unite 
them  both,  thinking  thereby  to  reconcile  its  inclinatkMi  and  duty,  con- 
secrate its  pleasures,  and  put  no  difference  between  conscience  and 
intereaL 

But  the  first  nde  of  true  religKHi  teaches  us,  that  that  mutual  wee- 
ment  is  impossibie ;  or,  to  use  its  own  wwdsi  that  Christ  and  Belial 
are  incompatible  one  with  the  other ;  that  we  must  either.gk>rify  God 
at  the  expense  of  worldly  pleasures,  or  possess  the.  advantages  of  the 
worid  wnh  the  loss  of  our.  religion :  aiod  this  certainly  shows  the 
Chvisdatt  religkn  to  have  a  divine  character. 

VI.  Other  false  reUgkyns  debase  the  Dei^  and  exalt  man ;  whereas 
the  Christian  religkm  humUes  manj  and.  exalt$  the  DeUy.  The 
Egyptians,  a  nation  that  boasted  so  much  of  their  antiquity,  made 
monsters  of^thw  deities ;  and  the  Romans  made  deities  of  their  em- 
perors, vrbo  were  rather  monsters  than  men :  the  most  famous  phik)- 
sophers  were  not  ashamed  to  rank  their  deities  bebw  diemselves,  and 
themselves  evea  before  JujHter ;  but  the  Christian  religkm  teaches  us 
that  we  owe  all.to  God,  who  owes  nothm^  at  all  to  us.  It  humbles 
us  by  the  consideratkxi  of  that  infinite  distance  winch  there  is  be- 
tween God  and  us ;  it  shows  that  we  are  miserable  despicable  crea- 
tures in  comparison  of  God,  who  is  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who  akme 
js  worthy  of  our  bve  and  adoratkm.  Vvbo  then  can  but  admire  so 
excellent  a  religkm  f 

VII.  Other  religions  made  us  depend  upon  dmse  bemn  which 
were  given  us  to  command,  and  pretend  a  power  over  that  Supreme 
Being  upon  whom  we  ought  onfy  to  depend.    They  taught  men  to 

knm     ifiMmsA    fA    tluh    tnA«noat>   ^MkoHtMia      An«1    immiHAntlv   tO   CQUU 
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dMondfM  ID  tbo  unmnal  mooaith  of  the  wMd.  It  k  rndsed  m 
fpoodsr  that  moi  ahoiikl  be  to  inqwuiSy  u  to  dene  to  beeome  go^ 
aooe  thejr  were  so  base  as  to  fotgal  that  tbejr  were  oieii ;  and  yet  hov 
iH  their  pride  becama  them  whan  they  diadamed  not  to  aubmit  to  faor^ 
fiioted  beaats»  to  the  faerb  of  the  air,  aad  to  the  creepiDg 


phntsofthaeafth,  as  St.  Paul  reproaches  them  $  and  how  beae^  si^ 

■fir  tMB- 


penddous  weie  they,  b  that  diey  were  not  conteot  to  deify 
selves,  but  wouM  also  deify  their  owa  iricea  aed  inaperfectiQns !  Bet 
die  Christiaa  rel^ioD  alone  restores  diat  equitable  order  which  ought 
to  be  established  m  the  world,  by  sobmittiiig  every  thmg  to  the  power 
of  lIlal^dlat  he  migbt  suboMt  himself  to  die  will  of  his  God.  And 
iriiat  oaa  be  the  du^  of  orue  religioii,  but  to  restore  such  just  and 
becomiogorder  ia  the  world  i 

Vm.  We  need  no  deep  research  into  other  rdigioos  to  find  that 
they  chidijr  tend  to  flatter  the  corrupt  desires  of  men,  and  e&oe. 
those  princq>lea  ofiuadce  and  uprightness  which  God  has  imprinted 
on  their  minds.  But  he  that  shall  trulr  oonaider  the  Chrisdan  reB* 
{ion,  will  ceitaiidy  find  diat  it  tends  to  me  eradication  of  thoae  oorrapt 
desires  out  of  our  hearts,  and  restoring  those  bright  characters  of  hn- 
'  and  josdee  imprinted  on  our  minds  by  the  hand  of  God.    The 


heamens  Atttered  their  passions  to  such  a  d^ree,  as  to  erect  altar^ 
in  honour  of  them;  and  Mohammed  was  ao  wiik  fdeased  with  tea^M>» 
ral  proqperily,  that  he  made  it  ^  end  and  reward  of  hb  rel^ion* 
The  Gnostics  imagined,  that  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  eeitain  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  which  diey  called  a  atato  of  perfection,  thqrmigitt 
oommit  all  sorts  of  actions  without  any  scruple  of  conscience  ;  and 
that  sin,  uriiich  polluted  others,  would  be  sanctified  in  them,  ^ut 
iriiat  biindnesB !  what  impiety  was  this !  How  admirable  is  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  alone  among  all  others  shows  us  our  own  wicked- 
ness  and  comiptioo,  dnd  heals  it  with  such  remedies  as  are  aswfaoJe^ 
some  to  the  soul  as  unpleasing  to  the  body ! 

IX.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remvk,  that  other  rdipons  art 
contrary  to  policy,  either  in  (avoming.or  restrainii^  too  muoa  homan 
weakness  and  corrupdoo,  upon  the  account  of  pdicy ;  niiereas  the 
Chrisdan  rel^ion*  preserves  its  rights  and  privil^es  invnlahle,  tiide* 
pendeiU  cf  eUher.  The  pagan  religjkm  was  against  policy  in  gm^g 
too  much  to  human  weaknem  and  comnition.  It  wonhL  have  been 
much  better  for  the  good  and  wel&re  olthe  state,  if  men  had  firamed 
to  themselves  a  greater  idea  of  the  hdiness  of  dieir  gods;  becansa 
thejfr  would  have  been  less  licentious,  and  more  submiasive  to  ^ 
civd  laws :  whereas  they  were  encouiB^ed  by  the  example  of  their 
deities  to  vicdato  the  most  sacred  and  inviolafaie  ri^ita.  Mohammed, 
desirous  to  avoid  this  irreguhurity,  retamed  die  nodon  of  a  true  God; 
but  then  beine  wilfing  al^  to  flattor  men's  indinations,  in  order  to 
draw  them  to  his  side,  he  confiisedfy  mixed  with  that  idea  the  carnal 
and  gross  nodous  ^ich  the  heathens  had  entertained  6i  peradiaei 
borrowing  fit>m  Chrisdud^  such  objects  as  mnat  necessarily  mortify 
our  passfens,  and  assuming  those  from  paganism  which  serve  to  fls 
our  bad  inclinadons.  But  the  Chrisdan  religioii  keeps  no  such  m 
sures  either  widi  nolicv  or  fiomrodon.     Poiicv  ^^^■— *^**«  diet 
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doctrine  pf  Chriat  neceamiy  softens  men's  couragey  and  that  instead 
of  encouragiDg  them  to  edist  themselves  soldiers  for  the  welfare  and 
{ireaervation  of  the  state,  it  rather  makes  them  lambs,  who  can  hardly 
be  exasperated  against  their  enemieai  whom  they,  n^ust  continually 
pray  for,  and  are  obliged  to  love  as  themselves*  And  ,human  frailty, 
and  corruption,  murmurs  to  see  itself  impugned  by  the  Christian  re« 
ligion,  even  in  the  dispositions  and  most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul ; 
and  that  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  pious  pretences  and  dissimula* 
tions  of  the  soul  under  which  it  ought  to  he  secure^  are  ine£bctual 
against  it.  Who  then,  but  God,  can  be  the  author  of  a  religion  so 
e<iually  contrary  both  to  the.  covetous  desires  of  the  mean,  and  me  am* 
bition  of  the  great,  and  so  equally  averse  both  to  policy  and  corruption  f 

X.  Other  religions  would  hiLve  God  bear  the  image  of  man,  and 
so  necessarily  represent  the  Peity  .as  weak,  miserable,  and  infected 
with  all  manner  of  vices,  as  men  are.  Whereas  the  Christian  religion 
teaches  us  that  man  ought  to  bear  the  image  of  Crod :  which  is  a  mo- 
tive to  induce  us  to  become  perfect  as  we  conceive  God  himself  to  be 
boW  and  perfect.  That  religion  then  which  restores  to  God  his  ^ory, 
and  the  image  of  God  to  man,  must  necessarily  be  of  divine  authority. 

XI.  Lastfy,  other  false  religions  were  tlie  irregular  confused  pro- 
ductions of  the  politest  and  ablest  men  of  those  times;  whereas  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  wonderful  composition,  which  seems  wholly  to 
proceed  from  the  jnost  simple  and  ignorant  sort.of  people.  The  hea- 
thens have  often  condemned  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  com- 
mon people  had  framed  to  themselves  of  the  D^ty ;  they  have  blamed- 
the  barbarous  cruelty  of  those  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  their 
gods  in  so  many  places,  and  the  impuritv  of  their  mysteries,  the  false- 
hood of  their  oracles,  and  the  vani^  and  childishness  of  their  ceremo- 
nies* Cicero  says,  in  some  part  of  his  works,  that  two  augurs  could 
not  look  one  another  in  the  face  without  laughter*  We  all  know,  that 
when  the  philosophers  attempted  to  treat  on  religion,  they  always  ex- 
ceeded one  another  in  extravagancies.  And  though  we  cannot  deny 
that  the  heathens,  the  philosophers,  Sec.  made  several  wonderful  disco- 
veries in  arts  and  sciences ;  yet  it  will  appear  that  a  loag  succession 
of  very  under^anding  men  among  them  were  guil^  of  many  repeated 
extravagancies  in  this  respect,  and  that  by  a  prodigy  not  to  be  paral- 
leled, ifthe  Christian  religkHi  did  not  o&ca  similar  prodigy,  by  show- 
mg  lis  a  company  of  wise  and  learned  men  in  such  reputed  ignorant 
persona  as  th^  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ* 

Certainly  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  most  understanding  men 
become  ike  most  stupid,  and  the  most  ignorant  prove  the  most  under- 
standing in  matters  of  religbn*  It  is  a  true  sign  that  God  designed 
to  cottfiMmd  the  understanding  of  the  wise,  and  a  proof  that  their  reli- 
^on  was  formed  r^her  accordbg  to  the  corrupt  desires  of  their  hearts 
than  the  dictates  of  their  understanding,  for  had  it  been  according  to 
their  understanding,  it  would  have  been  more  reasonable  in  proportion 
to  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  authors  of  it*  But  because  it 
was  made  to  sooth  their  corrupt  desires  and  flatter  their  passkms,  it  is 
as  extravagant  and  irregular  as  those  passions. 
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And  now  let  us  put  together  all  these  Gharactera,  «sid  ask  die  ( 
posers  of  revelation,  whether  they  can  be  so  extravagant  as  to  asci 
to  an  impostor  a  religion  so  perfect  m  its  origiBaly  tbat  notfakig  coold 
ever  smce  be  superadded  to  it,  but  what  neceasariljr  leaseoa  its  per- 
fection ;  a  religion  that  proposes  its  mysteries  with  such  autbortty  and 
boldness ;  that  brings  men  fixim  sensual  objects  to  spiritual  ones ;  tlal 
extirpates  corruption ;  that  restores  the  principles  of  rigbteoosDess  and 
uprightness  which  were  imprinted  in  our  soub ;  that  teaches  us  to  g^ 
rify  God  without  any  regard  to  self-bve  or  pleasure ;  to  exak  God 
and  humble  ourselves ;  to  submit  ourselves  to  his  wiD,  who  is  above 
us  all,  and  to  raise  ourselves  above  those  beings  which  he  has  pot  m 
subjection  under  us:  a  religion  that  is  contrary  to  pdicy,  and  yet 
more  averse  to  corruption ;  tliat  astonishes  our  reason,  and  yet  me% 
us  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience ;  and,  b  a  word,  is  as  deJ^ifftJ  to 
the  one  as  it  is  comfortable  to  the  other. 

If  the  Christian  relieion  then  has  all  these  qualifications,  as  it  cer* 
tamly  has,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  direcdy,  as  to  these  qualffi- 
cations,  opposite  to  aU  other  refigions.  And  if  it  he  thus  opposite  to 
all  other  religions,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  principle  <^»Dsite  to 
them  :  so  that  as  all  other  religions  peculiarly  belong  to  the  flesh,  the 
Christian  wholly  appertains  to  the  spirit :  and  as  the  former  are  the 
products  of  the  corrupt  desires  and  imaginations  of  men,  so  the  latUr 
mu8t  have  for  its  principle  the  God  ofhciineu  andpuritu. 

The  preceding  considerations  ik^  derive  additional  force  if  we 
contrast  the  advantages  which  in^dejity  and  Christianity  respectively 
aflbrd  to  those  who  embrace  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed  then  that  the  deist  is  rieht,  and  that  Christianity 
is  a  delusion  ;  what  does  the  former  gain  i  m  what  respects  has  be 
the  advantage  ? — Is  the  deist  happier  than  the  Christian  i  no.  —  fa 
he  mort  u^fid  in  society?  no. — Can  he  meet  the  scnrrows  of  life 
with  more  fortitude  ?  no.  —  Can  he  look  into  futurity  with  mart  eoa^ 
posure9  no.  His  highest  bliss  arises  from  base  lusts :  his  oooscieDce 
IS  his  dally  tormentor ;  his  social  circle  is  a  wilderness-overgrown  with 
thorns ;  his  life  b  perfect  madness ;  and  of  his  death  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  dieth  as  a  fool  dieth.  But  the  Christian  is  happy  in  himaelf, 
or  rather  in  his  Saviour ;  be  is  useftd  in  his  day ;  amia  all  the  tumuks 
and  anxieties  incident  to  mortality,  be  enjoys  a  peace  which  the  worid 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away ;  bis  mind  is  supported  under  aU  the 
sorrows  and  afDictions  of  life ;  and,  in  tliat  awful  mon^nt,  when  the 
great  problem  is  about  to  be  solved,  —  of  annihilation  or  eternity,  — 
he  koks  forward  to  futuri^r  with  holy  tranquillity,  ^t  leaHy  he  is  as 
safe  m  his  death  as  any  of'^the  children  of  men  !^ 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  suj^posed  that  the  antagonist  of  revela- 
tion is  wrongs  and  that  Christianity  is  true  (and  nns  it  vnO  be 
found)y  what  advantage  has  the  Christian  more  th^  the  infidel,  — 
the  believer  than  the  unbeliever?  or  what  does  it  profit  us  id  be 
Christ^s  peculiar  people?  Much  every  way.    For  if  our  hqypiness  in 


-M^  ?l?^^i!nf  *lf?®  Pf.ccediii^  V^'HPf^y  the  reader  will  6iid  seTeml 
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a  future  state,  as  is  highly  probable,  shall  increase, in  proportion  to 
what  we  know,  believe,  and  jmctise  of  our  duty,  upon  a  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  present  life ;  the  consequence  is 
indisputable,  that  the  more  we  know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty 
here,  so  much  tlie  more  pure  and  exalted  will  be  our  joys  in  the 
eternal  mansions  of  bliss  hereafter.  This  then  is  the  Christian's 
boasting,  and  this  our  serious  triumph,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have 
made  us  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  various  relations  in  which  we 
stand  to  the  DSyine  Nature,  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeemer^ 
and  constant  Assistant  in  our  progress  towards  perfection ;  that  our 
whole  duty  is  laid  open  to  our  view,  and  that  we  never  can  be  igno- 
rant of  what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  our  Sovereign  Lord ; 
that  we  have  the  strongest  motives  of  gratitude  and  interest  to  animate 
us  to  live  up  to  the  law  of  our  being ;  and  that  we  are  filled  with  the 
comfitftable  assurance,  that  our  merciful  God  and  Father  will  receive 
our  sincere,  though  imperfect,  endeavours  to  serve  and  please  iuin,  in 
and  through  the  death  and  mediation  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  7%s 
best  Chrigiian  must  be  thg  best^  and  eonaequently^  t^on  the  uAoky  will 
be  the  happiest  man^  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  miagined,  as  is  too 
bftea  the  case,  that  God  arbitrarily  aangnsto  Christians  a  higher  de- 
gree of  happiness  than,  to  others,  without  having  a  proper  regard  to 
their  moral  agency,  and  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  On 
the  contrary,  the  faith  of  sincere  Christians  is  always  directed  to  the 
right  and  best  ol^ect,  their  piety  is  of  the  noblest  lund,  and  their  vir^ 
tues  the  most  pure  and  extensive  :  to  be  uniformly  engaged  in  an  up- 
right, benevolent,  and  religions  course  of  action  is  the  solemn  vow 
and  profession  of  Christians.  In  a  word,  the  deist,  by  wilfull3r  re- 
jecting all  moral  evidence,  forfeits  all  things,  and  gams  nothing  t 

while  THE  CHRISTIAN  HAZARDS  NOTHING,  ANI>  OAINS  ALL  THINGS. 


SECTION  VL 


INABIUTr  TO  ANSWER    ALL  OBJECTIONS    NO  JUST   CAUSE     FOR  RE- 
JECTING  THE   SCRIPTURES. THE  UNBELIEVERS  IN  DIVINE    RE* 

VELATION  MORE   CREDULOUS   THAN   CHRISTIANS*^ 

AIAa  the  objections,  which  can  with  any  colour  or  pretence  be  al- 
leged against  the  Scriptures,  have  at  different  times  been  considered 
and  answered  by  men  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  the  resuh  of 
whose  mquiries  we  have  attempted  to  concentrate  in  the  present  vo- 
lume ;  and  several  objections,  particularly  those  relative  to  the  Mosaic 
hbtory  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge,  have  been  demonstrated  to 
be  groundless  and  frivolous.  But  even  though  all  the  difficulties, 
that  are  alleged  to  exist  m  the  sacred  writings,  could  not  be  account- 
ed for,  yet  this  would  be  no  just  or  sufficient  cause  why  we  should  re- 

1  For  the  materialfl  of  this  aection,  the  author  m  indehted  to  Dr.  Jenkin's  IIm- 
•onablenem  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  ReKgion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  548—554.;  to  ut. 
Ryan'.  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  ChrisUan  Codes,  pp.  a&a-296. ;  and  to  Wr. 
Samuel  Clarke's  Discourse  on  the  Unchangeable  Obiigaiions  of  Natural  Heiigion, 
&«.  Propontion  xv.    (Boyle  Lectures,  vol,  ii.  pp.  198—196.  folio  edit.) 
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ject  the  Scriptures :  because  objectkxis  for  tbe  meet  part  are  inpcfti* 
nent  to  the  purpose  for  which  tbey  were  designed,  and  do  nol  at  d 
effect  the  evidence  which  is  brought  ia  proof  of  the  Scnptnres  ;  aad 
if  thej  were  pertinent,  yet  uniesa  they  could  confiite  tfcnt  e^nAeaet^ 
they  ought  not  to  determine  us  against  them. 

He  ttiat,  with  an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  find  out  tbe  truth  or 
iiilsehood  of  a  reveladon,  inqaires  into  it,  dioald  first  consider  impair 
tiaUy  what  can  be  allied  for  it,  and  afterwards  consider  tbe  objec- 
tions raised  against  it,  that  so  he  noay  compare  tbe  argumems  ■ 
proof  of  h,  and  the  objections  together,  and  determine  hinBaetfeB 
that  ^de  which  appears  to  have  most  reason  for  it.  But  id  inaiit 
upon  particular  objections,  collected  out  of  difficult  places  of  Scrips 
ture,  without  attending  to  the  main  grounds  and  motives,  wbicfa  io» 
duce  a  belief  of  the  truth  of  die  Scriptures,  is  a  very  fallacious  mode 
of  arguing :  because  it  is  not  in  tbe  least  improbable,  that  there  nnqr 
be  a  true  revelation,  which  may  have  great  difficulties  m  it.  But  if 
sufficient  evidence  be  produced  to  oonvinee  us,  that  dieScr^icmvs 
are  indeed  the  word  of  God,  and  there  be  no  proof  on  tbe  coocrafj 
to  invalidate  that  evidence,  then  all  the  objections  besides,  diat  can 
be  raised,  are  but  objections,  and  no  more.  For  if  those  arguments, 
by  which  our  rel^on  appears  to  be  true,  remain  stiU  in  tb«r  fidi 
fcMTe,  notwithstanding  the  objections,  and  if  no  positive  and  direct 
proof  be  brought  that  they  are  insufficient,  we  ou^  not  to  reject 
those  arguments,  and  the  conclusions  deduced  firom  them,  on  account 
of  the  otgections,  but  to  reject  the  objections  for  the  sake  of  those 
arguments;  because  if  those  cannot  be  disproved,  all  tbe  objectioBs 
which  can  be  conceived  must  proceed  fitMn  some  mistake.  For 
when  a  person  is  once  assured  ot  the  truth  of  a  diing,  by  «Krect  and 
jpositive  proof,  he  has  the  same  assurance,  that  all  objec^ioQS  against 
It  must  De  vam  and  falsQ,  which  he  has  that  such  a  thing  is  true  ;  be- 
cause every  thing  must  be  false  which  is  opposite  to  tnidi,  and  no- 
thing but  that  which  takes  off  tbe  arguments,  bv  which  any  thing  b 
Droved  to  be  true,  can  ever  prove  it  raise :  but  a&  objectioos  must  be 
uilse  themselves,  or  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  for  wmcb  they  are  al- 
leged, if  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  that,  against  which  they  are 
brougltt,  cannot  be  disproved,  that  is,  if  the  thing  agamst  which  diey 
are  brought,  be  true. 

lb  illustrate  these  observations  b^  a  few  examples:  —  If  a  man 
{produce  never  so  many  mconsistencies,  as  he  tbinks,  m  the  Scrip- 
tures, yet  uidess  he  be  as  well  assured,  at  least,  that  these  which  he 
calls  inconsstencies,  cannot  be  in  anv  book  of  divme  revelation,  as 
he  may  be  that  die  Scriptures  are  ol  divine  revelatim,  he  cannot  in 
reason  reject  theur  authority.  And  to  be  assured  of  this,  it  nmst  be 
Gonadered,  what  is  inconsistent  widi  the  evidence  whereby  the  an- 
tbority  of  the  Scriptures  is  proved  to  us :  for  whatever  is  not  incon- 
astent  with  this  evidence,  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  their  autbcviiy. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  man  should  frame  never  so  many  objectioBs 
apinst  the  opmion  commonly  received,  that  Cssar  himself  wrote  the 
Commentanes  which  pass  under  his  name,  and  not  Julius  Celsus^  or 
any  other  author ;   unless  he  can  overdirow  the  evidence  bv  whidi 
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Cssar  appears  to  be  die  author  of  them,  all  his  objectKHis  wifi  neTer 
amount  to  a  proof  that  he  was  not  the  author.  K  Archimides  or 
Euclid  had  used  unproper  language  or  solecisms,  woidd  their  demoo- 
stralioDS  have  had  the  less  weight  with  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
understood  f  Or  if  th^  had  subjoined  an  historical  account  of  the 
discovery  and  progress  of  the  maUiematics,  and  had  made  mistakes  in 
the  historical  part,  would  the  demonstrative  part  have  been  the  less 
demonstrative?  And  does  not  that  man  nuJce  himself  ridiculous 
who,  with  Epicurus  and  Hobbes,  pretends  by  reason  to  overthrow 
mathematical  axioms  and  theorems  ivhich  he  cannot  understand  t 
Upon  the  same  grounds,  if  the  substance  of  what  the  sacred  writon 
deKver  be  true,  it  will  nevertheless  be  truth,  though  the  expression 
were  not  ahvays  proper,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  in 
things  less  material  faftd  been  mistaken,  and  many  things  should  be 
written  which  are  hard  to  be  und^stood. 

It  is  very  possible  for  God  to  reveal  things  which  we  may  not  be 
able  to  coni{nehend ;  and  to  enact  laws,  especially  concerning  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  to  a  people  so  many  i^es  past,  the  rea* 
sons  of  which  we  iMy  not  be  able  fully  to  understand  ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  likewise,  that  there  may  be  gres^  difficulties  in  chronology, 
and  that  the  text  may  ih  divers  places  have  a  di&rent  readbg  :  and 
though  all  these  things  have  been  4deared  to  the  satisfaction  of  rea- 
sonable men  by  several  expositors,  yet  let  us  suppose  at  present, 
to  gratify  these  objectors  (and  this  will  gratify  them,  if  any  thing 
can  do  it),  that  the  laws  are  utterly  unaccountable,  that  the  diffi- 
euides  in  chronolc^  are  no  way  to  be  adjusted,  that  the  various  read- 
ings are  by  no  means  to  be  reconciled ;  yet  what  does  all  this  prove  f 
That  Moses  wrought  no  miracles?  That  the  children  of  Israel  and 
the  E^rptians  were  not  witnesses  to  them  ?  That  what  the  prophets 
Ibretola  did  not  come  to  pass?  That  our  Saviour . never  rose  {rota 
the  dead,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  descend  upon  the  apostles  ? 
Or  that  any  thing  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  repugnant  to  the  di* 
vine  attributes,  or  to  the  natural  notions  ot  good  and  evil  ?  Does  it 
prove  any  thing  of  all  this  ?  Or  can  it  be  pretended  to  prove  it  ?  U 
It  cannot  (and  nodiing  is  more  plain  than  UM  k  cannot),  then  all  the 
evidence  produced  in  proof  of  the  audiority  of  the  Scriptures  stands 
firm,  notwithstanding  all  that  either  has  been  or  can  be  said  eoncem- 
ing  the  obscuri^,  and  inconsistency,  and  uncertainty  of  the  text  df 
the  Scriptures.  And  the  next  inquiry  naturally  will  be,  not  how  the 
Scriptures  can  be  from  God,  if  these  things  be  found  in  them  (for  it 
is  already  proved  that  thev  are  from  Gm,  and  therefore  they  must 
from  hencef(»th  be  taken  for  granted,  till  it  can  be  disproved),  but 
the  only  inquiry  will  be,  how  these  passages  are  to  be  explained  or 
reconciled  widi  other  places. 

For  let  us  connder  this  way  of  reasoning,  which  is  made  use  of 
to  disjNTOve  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  &riptures  in  other  things, 
and  tiy  whether  we  are  wont  to  reason  dius  in  any  case  but  that 
of  religion,  and  whether  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  this  way  of 
arguing  in  any  other  case.      How  little   is  it  that  we  thorough^ 

itnflAiP«tAn«i  in  nnfiivol  thmora    nn#l  va*   Yi#\«w  oaI^a***  At%  on*  doubt  <M  tUC 
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tnidi  and  reali^  W  them,  because  we  may  pusrale  and  perplex  oar* 
selves  in  the  explication  of  them  ?  For  instance,  we  discern  the 
1^  and  feel  the  warmth  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  have  the  expe- 
rience of  the  constant  returns  of  day  and  n^t,  and  of  the  seirml 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  no  man  doubts  but  that  all  this  is  efeded 
by  the  approach  or  withdrawing  of  the  sun's  inflnenoe :  bat  whoever 
will  go  about  to  explain  all  this,  and  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
k,  wSl  find  it  a  very  hard  task ;  and  such  objectnos  hare  been  urged 
against  eveiy  hypothesis  in  some  point  or  otfaer^  as  perhaps  no  man  is 
able  fiiilF  to  answer.  But  does  any  man  doubt,  whether  diere  be 
such  a  thing  as  light  and  heat,  as  day  and  night,  though  he  caimot  be 
satisfied  whether  the  sun  or  the  eaith  moye  ?  Or  do  men  doufal, 
iriiether  they  can  see  or  not,  till  they  can  demoastrate  bow  yision  is 
made?  And  must  none  be  allowed  to  see  but  matfaematiciaas  ?  Or 
do  men  reilise  to  eat,  till  they  are  satisfied  how  and  after  what  man- 
ner they  are  nourished  f  Yet,  if  we  must  be  swajred  by  objections, 
which  do  oot.come  up  to  the  main  pomt,  nor  affect  die  truth  and 
reality  of  things,  but  only  fill  our  minds  with  Semites  and  difficulties 
about  them,  we  must  believe  nothing  whieh  we  do  not  fiilly  compre- 
bend  in  every  part  and  circumstance  of  it.  For  whatever -we  are  ig- 
norant of  concemmg  it,  that  may,  it  seems,  be  objected  against  the 
thing  itself,  and  may  be  a  just  reason  why  we  should  doiibt  of  it. 
We  must  take  care  that  we  be  not  too  confident  that  we  move,  be- 
fore we  can  give  an  exact  accoixnt  of  the  cause  and  kws  of  oaodoD, 
which  the  greatest  pbilosc^ers  have  not  been  able  to  do  ;  we  nmst 
not  presume  to, eat  ull  we  can  tell  how  digestion  and  nouriaiiBient  are 
earned  on.  In  short,  this  would  lead  us  into  all  the  extravagancies 
of  scepticism :  for  upon  these  princqdes  it  was,  that  some  have 
doubtCKl  whether  snow  be  white,  or  hcniey  sweet,  or  any  tbiog  else 
be  of  the  same  coknir  or  taste  of  which  it  appears  to  be,  because 
diey  could  amuse  themselves  with  difficulties,  and  they  were  too 
much  philoeofrfiers.to  assent  to  any  thing  that  they  did  not  tmder- 
stand,  though  it  were  c(xifirmed  by  the  sense  and  experience  of  all 
mankind*  They  were  retumal  men,  and  it  was  betow  tliem  to  be- 
lieve their  senses,  unless  their  reason  were  convinced,  and  that  was 
too  acute  to  be  convinced,  so  long  as  any  difficulty  that  oouldbe 
started  remained  unanswered.  And  thus,  under  the  pretence  of  rea- 
son and  philosophy,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  scorn  and  deri- 
sion of  all  who  had  but  the  common  sense  of  men,  without  die  art 
and  subtilty  of  imposing  upon  themselves  and  others. 

And  it  is  the  same  thing,  in  efiect,  as  to  matters  of  region.  Tie 
Scriptures  come  down  to  us  corroboMrated  by  aU  the  ways  of  con- 
firmation that  the  authority  of  any  revelation  at  this  distance  of  time 
could  be  expected  to  have,  if  it  really  were  what  we  brieve  the 
Scriptures  to  be.  Why  then  do  some  men  doubt  whether  they  be 
authentic  f  Can  tbey  disprove  the  arguments  which  are  brou^  in 
defence  of  them  ?  Can  tbey  produce  any  other  revelation  more  au- 
thentic f  Or  is  it  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  should  not 
reveal  himself  to  mankind  than  that  this  revdation  idiould  be  hb? 
No,  tiiis  is  not  the  case :   but  there  are  several  thines  to  be  fixiad  m 
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tbe  Soriptures,  which  ikey  thmk  would  not  be  m  them,  if  they  were 
of  divine  revelation*  But  a  wise  man  will  never  disbelieve  a  thmg 
for  any  objections  made  agiunst  it,  which  do  not  reach  tbe  pomt  nor 
touch  .those  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved  to  him.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent that  that  may  be  most  true  which  may  have  many  exceptions 
framed  against  it;  but  it  is  absurd  to  r^ect  that  as  incredible,  which 
comes  recommended  to  our  belief  bv  such  evidence  as  cannot  be  dis- 
proved. Till  this  be  done,  all  which  can  be  said  besides  only  shows, 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  never  denied 
by  those  who  most  firmly  and  steadusdy  believe  them. 

But  difficulties  can  never  aUer  the  nature  of  thing^^  gndmake  thai 
which  is  true  to  become  fidse.  There  is  no  science  without  its  diffi- 
culties, and  it  is  not  pretended  that  theol(^  is  without  them.  There 
are  many  great  and  mexplicable  difficulties  in  the  mathematics;  but 
shall  we  therefore  reject  this  as  a  science  of  no  value  or  cerlainUr, 
and  believe  no  demonstration  in  Euclid  to  be  true  unless  we  CQuld- 
square  the  circle  f  And  yet  this  is  every  whit  as  reasonable  as  it  is 
not  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  unless  we  could  ex- 
plain all  the  visions  in  Ezekiel,  and  the  revelations  of  St.  John.  We 
must  believe  nothing  and  know  nothing,  if  we  must  disbelieve  and  re* 
ject  every  thing  whK^h  is  liable  to  difficulties.  We  must  not  believe 
that  we  have  a  soul,  unless  we  can  give  an  account  of  all  its  opera* 
tioos^:  nor  that  we  have  a  body,  unless  we  can  tell  all  the  fiarts  and 
motions,  and  the  whole  frame  and  composidon  of  it.  We  must  not 
believe  our  senses,  till  there  is  nothing  relating  to  sensation  but  what 
we  perfectly  understand ;  nor  that  there  are  any  objects  in  the  world, 
till  we  know  die  exact  manner  how  we  perceive  them,  and  can  solve 
all  objections  that  may  be  raised  concerning  them.  And  if  a  man 
can  be  incredulous  to  this  degree,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he 
should  believe  the  Scriptures :  but  till  he  is  come  to  this  height  of 
folly  and  stupidity,  if  he  will  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  true  to 
those  principles  of  reason  from '  which  he  argues  in  all  other  cases, 
he  cannot  reject  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  any 
difficulties  tlukt  he  finds  in  them,  while  the  arguments  by  which  they 
are  proved  to  be  of  divine  autfaori^  remain  unanswered.  And  all 
the  objections,  which  can  be  invented  against  the  Scriptures,  cannot 
seem  nearly  so  absurd  to  a  considering  man,  as  the  supposition  that 
God  should  not  at  all  reveal  himself  to  mankind ;  or  that  the  heathen 
oracles,  or  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  should  be  of  divine  revelation. 

Nothmg  is  more  frequent,  than  the  charge  of  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity, which  is  brought  by  modem  unbelievers  against  Christians, 
for  giving  assent  to  moral  evidence  of  such  force  as  to  amount  to  a 
moral  demonstration.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  the  charge  of  credulity 
attaches  with  unanswerable  force  to  these  very  rejectors  of  divine 
revelation.  For  they  admit,  that  a  few  illiterate  Jews,  devoted 
to  external  circumstances  and  to  a  national  religion,  conquered 
their  prejudices,  and  published  an  universal  religion,  which  was 
free  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ceremonies  of  meir  nation ;  that 
thev  taufirht  raliffiotis    and  moral    HnrtrinAa.  aimAJMiiu;  the  Ifrisdom 
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of  the  hii^est  heatheos, — subdued  the  poiter  aad  policf  cf  the  Jem 
and  Geatiksy  -«  speedily  propelled  their  tenets  undng  many  natkins, 
— and  conquered  the  pride  of  learning,  without  diraie  atwisftmee. 
The  opposers  of  revehdon  admit,  that  many  peraops  united  in  propa- 
gating a  forgery,  which  produced  them  no  advantage;  and  that  not  one 
of  them  was  induced,  either  b?  promises  or  by  tiure^  to  betray  a  plot 
or  to  disown  a  testimony  which  exposed  them  to  inoonvenieneea.  A 
man  may  endure  incanvemenceM  tor  his  country,  to  obtain  WBakb  er 
power  for  himself,  or  in  defence  of  a  false  reli^on  which  he  befieves 
to  be  true  ;  but  unbelievers  cannot  point  out  a  single  individual  who 
exposed  himself  to  insult,  imprisonment,  tortnres,  or  death,  which 
produced  none  of  those  conveniences.  According  to  the  creed  windi 
they  profess,  impostors  were  attached  to  virtue,  and  voluntarily  e»- 
dured  every  evil,  in  order  to  propagate  opinions  that  were  beneficial 
to  socie^,  but  detrimental  to  theinselves :  that  bad  men  reibnned  the 
religion  and  manners  of  aU  nations,  or  that  good  men  attempted  it  by 
fraud  and  imposture.  Tbey  adooit,  that  a  few  ignorant  fishennea 
were  able  to  make  proselytes,  in  opposition  to  power  and  prdodice, 
to  eloquence  and  learning :  that  crafty  men  chose  for  their  hero  a 
crucified  malefactor,  and  surfed  every  evil  m  order  to  estab&sh 
die  religion  of  an  impostor,  who  deluded  them  by  fiilse  pcoonaes, 
if  he  did  not  rise  from  the  dead.  It  is  much  easier  to  bdieve  dK 
facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  than  to  suppose  them  &be,  and 
believe  the  absurd  consequences  that  must  follow  firom  such  a  sufqao- 
sition.  It  is  more  t^redible  that  God  should  work  a  mkade  for  the 
establishment  of  a  useful  system  of  religion,  than  that  the  first  Quia- 
tuns  should  act  against  every  principle  that  is  natural  to  men.  It  is 
as  contrary  to  nature  that  men  should  prefer  shame,  afflictno,  and 
death,,  to  esteem,  comfort,  and  life,  in  support  of  a  falsehood,  as  that 
the  dead  should  be  raised,  or  pondeaous  bodies  hang  unsuj^rtad  in 
the  air.  All  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  dearb'  and  satis- 
factorily explained,  when  the  unbelieiver  can  show,  how  these  or  any 
other  things,  could  have  been  accomplished  withoot  supernatural  assist- 
ance. How  little  credit,  then,  is  due  to  those  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
who  are  obliged  to,  admit  things  nrare  incredible  than  those  which 
they  reject  or  disbelieve !  Though  they  afi»ct  to.resemUe  the  antient 
sages  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  yet  are  they  mferior  ao  them  in  both 
th^  respects.  The  vrisest  heathen  sages  acknowledged  their  own 
ignorance  and  the  imperfection  of  their  faculties  ;  their  pretended 
successors  are  self-sufficient,  and  disclaun  all  assistance.  Tlie  former 
laboured  to  discover  arguments,  for  the  comfortable  hope  of  a  fiiture 
state ;  the  latter,  to  erase  all  apprehenaioos  of  it.  The  former  paid 
great  deference  to  things  accounted  sacred;  vriule  the  latter  torn 
every  thing  serious  into  jeSt  and  ridicule,  and  openiy  advocate  immo- 
rally of  every  kind.  The  headien  phifosophers  qpared  even  fabo'te- 
Kgion  for  its  political  benefits ;  while  the  modem  unbelievers  attack 
t&  Gospel,  which  is  not  only  capable  of  domg  mnch  goad|  but  bM 
abo  produced  the  greatest  Ueasings,  moral,  social,  and  political,  in 
every  nation  that  has  embraced  it.  . 
LAstlv,  they  who  will  not,  br  the  anrumenta  and  iiroo&  alraidr 
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tthibiled,  be  codvmeod  of  thar  truth  and  oertam^;  of  tha  Chriadaa 
nlijgioDi  and  be  persuaded  to  make  kdia  rule  and  guide  ofall  tbeirao^ 
tioitfy  would  not  be  coorinced  (ao  far  as  to  influence  their  practice  and 
reform  their  lives)  by  aojr  other  evidence  wfaatevefi  — *  not  even.thou^ 
one  should  rise  fironi  tbedeadi  on  fwirpoae  to  endeavour  to  convince  them* 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  precedbg  pages,  it  is  manifest 
that  God  has  ^ven  us  all  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  would  War,  or  which  it  were  reasonable  either 
for  God  to  give,  or  men  to  expect. 

It  is  true,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  bis  other  mi^uj  works, 
must  be  confessed  not  to  be  such  ocular  demonstrations  of  the  truth 
of  his  divine  mission,  to  after  generatioos,  as  thev  were  to  those  meA 
who  then  Iwedf  and  ww,  and  convened  tmth  Sum.  But  ance  the 
matters  of  fact  are  as  dearlv  proved  (<m«s,  as  it  is  possible  for  mat^ 
ters  of  fact  to  be,  he  that  will  run  the  haaard  of  losing  eternal  happi* 
ness,  and  falling  into  eternal  misery,  rather  than  believe  the  most 
erediUe  M^g  in  4he  loarM,  merely  because  he  does  not  see  it  with 
his  eyes,  it  is  plain  he  does  not  believe  the  thing  for  Want  of  evidence^ 
but  because  it  is  contrary  to  some  particular  eios  of  his^  which  makes 
k  his  interest  that  it  should  not  be  true.  And  for  that  realoa  also  he 
might  have  disbelieved  it,  though  he  had  seen  it  himself. 

And  that  (his  is  the  reid  cause  is  most  evident  from  the  lives  and 
nctioos  of  most  of  those  persons,  who  pretend  want  of  evidence  to  be 
ibe  ground  of  their  infideli^r.  Their  lust,  their  appetites,  their  aAc* 
ckms,  are  interested :  they  are  kyvers  of  vice  and  debauchery,  and 
dares  to  evil  habits  and  customs ;  and  tbeveCo^e  they  are  not  willing 
to  discern  the  evidence,  which  wouM  compel  them  to  believe  thst^ 
which  they  cannot  believe  with  any  comfort,  so  kmg  as  they  rascdve 
not  to  {mrt  with  their  beloved  vices.  Their  hearts  and  aflfecdons  are 
habitually  fixed  upon  thibgs'  here  bdow }  and  therefore  they  will  not 
attend  to  the  fort^  of  any  argument,  that  would  raise  their  aflbctkms 
to  things  above.  They  are  enslaved  to  the  sensual  pleasures  and  sin* 
fill  ogoyments  of  earUi ;  and  therefore  they  will  not  hearken  to  any 
reasonable  conviction,  which  would  persuade  them  to  relinquish  these 
mesent  gratifications,  for  the  future  and  more  spiritual  joys  of  heaven. 
The  love  of  this  present  world  has  blinded  their  e^es ;  and  therefore 
they  receive  not  ^Ae  tkingi  ofAe  ipirii  of  CM;  /of  Aty  are  fooliA- 
net$  unto  IAm;  neft<Aer  tan  thegJoMW  ii^m^  became  thiu  art  sparine 
aUf  Heeemcd.  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  In  a  word,  the  true  and  only  reasott 
why  men  love  iarknae  raiher  than  lighif  u ,  ieeotiie  Oar  deeds  arv 
ami.  (John  iii.  19.) 

So  long  therefore  as  men  continue  under  the  dominion  ctf  their  evil 
httts  aild  propensities,  they  will  not  be  convinced,  though  the  evi* 
dence  of  religion  were  even  much  stronger  than  it  actoiaUy  is.  It  is 
true  that  many  men,  who  are  now  conscious  and  willing  to  acknow* 
ledge  tfattt  they  act  contrary  to  all  the  reasonable  evidence  of  religkNH, 
are  nevertheless  apt  lo  inui^ne  that  if  its  great  truths  were  proved  to 
them  by  aone  saronger  evidence,  they  should  by  that  means  be  uk 
dnoed  to  net  otherwise*    If^liowever,  the  true  reason  why  these  n^ 
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•Gt  dnis  fiioGsbly  is,  not  because  die  docirlnes  of  r^poo  are  not  wat 
ficiemly  proired,  but  ftecotiae  they  l&eMelwt  ore  hurried  amtm  hm  wme 
$mruly  voidon,  k  i$  phin  thqrmiglitcoiitmtie  loact  astbejdo^ttotti^ 
the  evidence  of  tbese  thrngs  were  grealer  than  it  is.  Tbey  are  wU- 
bg  to  ima^e,  that  if  thej  had  seen  our  Savioor's  nuracles  diejr 
would  ha^e  embraced  hb  doctrine ;  and  if  their  afl^ctioiis  were  not 
aet  upon  this  world,  thcrjr  would  do  the  same  now.  '  But  if  th^  kwc 
the  pleasures  of  sin  now,  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  if  dwj 
had  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Others  there  are,  who  imagine  diat  if  a  person  was  sent  to  them 
from  the  other  world,  thev  wmild  immediately  beeome  new  cieatyies. 
Kit  if  God  should  satis^  then*  unreasonable  desires,  there  b  fitda 
room  10  doubt,  but  as  Ihey  hearkened  noi  tmto  Afoiet,  neither  wouM 
they  be  penuaded  thovgh  one  rate  from  the  dead.  Tliey  m^fat  be 
ternfied  at  first,  but  as  aoon  as  the  fright  was  over,  it  b  by  no  means 
impossible  that  their  vicious  halnts  should  by  degrees  prevafl  otvcr 
diem.  Some  there  are  in  our  present  age,  who  pretend  to  be  eon* 
vinced  erf  the  being  of  spirits  bv  the  demonstration  c^  their  own  senses^ 
and  yet  we  do  not  observe  tnat  they  are  more  remarkably  eminent 
ibr  exemplary  piety  than  any  other  good  men. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  want  of  evidence  that  men  disbdieve  die 
great  truths  of  religion,  but^  toant  ef  integrity^  and  rf  deaUm^  wh 
fortiaOy  mik  them$dves.  Wherefore,  if  they  wiU  judge  truly  ctf  die 
reasonableness  of  the  Chrisdtti  revelation,  it  is  necessary  thq^  became 
imp^rtfafly  willbg  to  embrace  ivhaiever  shall  appear  to  be  agreeable 
to  reason,  without  bterestbg  their  lusts  b  the  judgment :  and  when 
they  have  put  themselves  into  this  tnme  of  ound,  let  them  try  if  diey 
can  any  knger  reject  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel :  indeed,  men  who 
are  of  this  good  msposition,  could  not  but  give  Uieir  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Chrisdanity,  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the 
diings  themselves,  though  the  evidence  was  less  than  it  is :  nay,  were 
there  no  other  evidence  but  the  bare  excellency  of  the  troths  oif  reS- 
gion,  yet  even  in  this  case  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  reaaoo  to  Kve 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

But  tins  is  not  our  ease.  God  has  aflbrded  us,  as  the  pieoednr 
pages  have  ki^ely  and  particularly  shown,  many  and  certain  prooS 
ttf  the  truth  and  divbe authority  of  the  Scriptures;  even  as  eerteM 
as  any  matter  of  fact  is  capable  of*  And  we  now  exhoit  naen  to 
beiieve,^-not  that  which  is  barely  possible,  and  exceBent,  and-  pro- 
bable, and  of  the  utmost  importance  b  itself;  but  that,  wfaidi  mey 
have  all  the  posidve  evidence,  and  all  the  reason  b  the  world  lo 
obKee  them  to  believe. 

To  concbde  :-^No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say,  but  that 
God  may  require  us  to  take  naiice  of  some  things  at  oor  porQ  :  la 
inquire  tnto  tkem^  and  to  consider  them  thoroughly.  And  the  pre- 
tence of  want  of  greater  eridenoe  will  not  excuse  carddmisaf  cr  «a» 
rMMmoAfemniifieet,  when  God  has  vouchs^ 
which  was  either  fit  for  him  to  grant,  or  reasonabia  fiir  mee  to  deore; 
or  of  which  die  nature  of  dm  dhing  itaali;  diat  was  to  be  proved,  was 

callable. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

KECAPITULATION   OF  TH£  EVIDENCES   FOB  THE  TRUTH  AND 
DIVINE   AUTHORITY   OF   THE   SORIFTURES,   ETC* 

I.  Jfecusitv  of  a  Divine  Revelation  proved.  — 11.  7%e  Genuineness 
and  Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures^  considered  simply  as  composi- 
tiansj  established.  —  III.  As  also  their  Uncorruptm  Preservation. 
—  IV.  And  their  Credibility.  —  V.  Proofs  thai  the  Scriptures 
Vfcre  written  by  men  divinely  inspired.  —  Vl.  The  Scriptures  a 
perfect  Rule  of  Faith  and  Morals.-^WL.  Moral  Qualtfcations 
fir  the  study  of  the  Scriptures^  and  in  what  order  they  may  be  read 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

SOCH  are  the  principal  piooft,  external  and  intemali  for  the  genii** 
ioeueas,  authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and 
when  the  whole  are  taken  together,  every  rational  and  caodid  bquir- 
er  must  be  convinced  that  we  have  every  possible  evidence  for  their 
truth  and  divine  authority,  which  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  de- 
sired. 

L  No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  a  be- 
if^  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably  deny 
that  He  can,  if  He  tUnks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his 
will  10  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  different  fix>m  the  discoveries 
made  by  men  themselves,  m  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of 
Aeir  own  powers.  And  as  the  works  of  creation  prove  that  He  is  a 
being  of  infinite  power  and  goodness^  so  we  may  be  assured  that  He 
who  has  ^ven  us  the .  power  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  each 
other,  cannot  be  at  a  loes  for  some- proper  method,  by  which  to  make 
k  apparent  to  his  rational  creatures,  that  it, is  He  who  speaks  to  them.^ 
To  admit  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  deny  Him  such  a  power,  isa 
glaring  coBtiadictkm. 

Since  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  is  possible  for  God  to 
reveal  His  Will  to  oiankind,  let  us^in  the  next  place  consider,  which 
is  most  probable  and  agreeable  to  the  notions  we  have  of  Hipi,  whe- 
ther He  should  or  diould  not  make  such  a  revelation.  Now,  if  any 
eredit-  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  every  age,  we  sha& 
scarcely  find  one,  tfa«t  believed  the  existence  of  a  Gpd,  who  did  no( 
fikewise  believe,  thait  some  kind  of  communication  subsisted  between 
God  and  man.  This  was  the  fi)undal3on  of  all  the  religious  rites  and 
eeremontel^.  which  every  natkm  pretended  to  receive  from  their  dei-p 
ties*  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity,  as  Zo- 
roaster,  Minos,  Pydiagoras,  Sdon,  Lycur^us,  and  others,  all  diou^t 
it  neeessaiy 'to  jif4^  some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order  to  ^ve 
the  greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and  insdtutions,  notwithstanding 
many  of  them  were*  armed  with  secular  power.  And,  what  gave 
birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  pretended  4»acles,  divinations, 
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and  wgffAtB  of  antiait  tones,  was  the  €on$eiom  Msue  eoimaiBed  by 
maiAiiid,  of  their  own  icioraDoe,  and  of  their  need  of  a  sapenMBml 
ffliunination,  as  weD  as  we  nenuasion  that  the  gods  bad  a  peqietoal 
intercourse  with  meoi  umI  by  various  means  gaye  them  imdl^eooe 
of  future  things. 

tbe  probability  and  desirableness  of  a  divine  revekdon  liirdMr 
mipear  htnn  this  cirGmnslance»  that  some  of  the  aillient  pfailoaophcni 
particular^  Socrates  and  Plato  (thoi^  thqr  did  not  hefieve  tbepse* 
tences  to  revehtion  made  by  their  priests,)  yet  confessed  than  tfaey 
stood  in  need  of  a  divine  revelatioa,  to  instruct  them  in  matters^  which 
were  of  the  utmost  eonsequence ;  and  expressed  their  strong  expec- 
tation, that  such  «  revelation  would,  at  some  future  time,  be  vouch- 
aifed,  asshouU  dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  tbsy  were  in- 
volved. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  coosideratians,  we  are  amhorised 
to  infer,  diat  a  divine  revelation  is  noc  only  probable  and  deainUe, 
but  also  absolutely  nccetfory.  In  fiict,  widxmt  soch  ravdatittiy  ttm 
hisioiy  of  past  ages  has  shown,  that  mere  human  reason  emmmoi  astmn 
to  any  certain  knowledge  of  God  or  of  hk  will,  of  happiness,  cr  of  a 
future  state.  Contemfmte  the  most  polished  nations  of  nndfinty ; 
and  you  wiU  find  them  plunged  in  the  grossest  darkness  and  b«faft- 
rism  on  these  subjects.  Though  the  worics  of  nature  sufficiently  evi- 
d«ioe  a  deity,  yet  the  work!  made  so  htde  use  of  teir  raaaoo,  ifaat 
they  saw  not  God,  where  even  by  the  impresrioos  of  UmsaH^  he  was 
easy  to  be  found.  Ignorance  and  supeisdtkm  overspread  the  woM ; 
die  antients  eoncehred  the  parts  of 'nature  to  be  animated  by  diadaet 
princij^es,  and,  in  wordiipping  them,  lost  sight  of  the  Snprane  Be- 
ing. The  number  of  deities  continually  increased ;  the  grossest  aad 
most  sanguinary  idcdatry  prevailed ;  human  sacrifices  were  uuivMsal ; 
the  vilest  obscenities  w«re  [Nractised  under  the  name  of  reKgioD  ;  and 
the  heathen  temples  were  commonly  places  of  prostitnyao,  fioan 
winch  many  of  them  derived  a  consklerable  revenue.  Al  men,  in* 
deed,  under  pain  of  displeasing  the  gods,  frequented  die  tempkes,  sbiI 
oflfered  sacrifices :  but  me  priests  made  it  not  thdr  busiDesB  to  tsadi 
diem  virtue.  So  k>ng  as  the  peo^  were  punctual  in  their  atteDdaaee 
en  the  reli^ous  ceremonies  or  thw  country,  the  priests  assuaed  dienii 
^t  the  gc^s  were  proptMMs,  and  they  loolrod  no  fiffAer.  it  ( 
therefbre  excite  sufprise,  that  vdiffom  was  every  whore  disdn 
from,  and  preferred  to^  virtne ;  and  that  a  contrarr  course  trf^i 
and  acung  preved  fata)  to  the  individual  whn  pnmsed  it. 

if  we  advert  to  the  doetrinea  and  praetices  ineolcntad  fcgr  Ae  as* 
dent  phibsophers,  who  professed  to  teach  the  knowle^of  ratiie, 
we  shdl  find  the  light  of^  reason  enveleped  in  equal  obaeurity.  These 
was,  indeed,  a  very  small  number  of  these,  who  vrero  cemparaiipiily 
wise  and  good  men )  wh&eoteitidned  more  eonrect  notions  of  mora* 
ity  and  religion,  dum  die  rest  of  mankind :  and  prsserred  tbaniselves^ 
to  aeertain  degree,  unpoNuted  ttom  die  world.  Tet  diese  weitt  ne- 
ver able  to  eflbct  any  eonsiderahfe  dbange  in  the  prevaiHng  princnles 
and  manners  of  tbeir  respective  eoonttymen;  their  pveeepla  bemt 
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1  to  their  own  inmediftte  pupib,  and  doi  to  tbe  lower  orders 
of  people,  who  oonetitute  the  greet  meis  of  eoeie^.  Further,  the 
moral  ^steme  of  tbe^  pbilosophen  were  loo ,  refined  tar.  the  commQn 
people :  about  them,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble, 
but  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  fifide  better  then  beasts ;  end 
open  those  moral  truths,  which  die  philosopbers  were  able  to  prove 
and  ttiplain  toothers  with  sufficient  deamessiend  plainness,  thej  had 
not  si^cient  authority  to  enforce  in  practice.  At  the  same  time,  tbej 
entertained  tbe  most  imperfect  and  erroneous  notions  rehtive  to  the 
nature  of  the  divine  being,  his  attributes  and  worshqi,  and  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  morality* 

Thus,  tbey  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  the  origbof  evil,  and  of  the  cause  of  tbe  depravi^  and  mi- 
sery which  actually  exist  among  mankind,  and  which  they  aeknow- 
Mged  and  d^lored.  Equalty  ignorant  were  they  of  any  method, 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Almighty,  by  which  a  recondliation 
ooaM  be  eflbctod  between Ood  and  man,  and  divine  mercy  could  be 
exercised  without  the  violation  of  his  attributo  of  justice.  They  were, 
moreover,  ignorant— *  at  least  tbey  tausht  nothing,  of  divine  grace 
and  asfliscance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue  and  perseverance  in 
k.  Their  notions  of  the  true  nature  of  happiness  were  dark  and 
confused :  md  they  had  dark  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immorta- 
lity <^the  soul,  and  of  the  certain^  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments :  f<^,  akhou^  their  poets  fancied  an  dysium  and  a  hell, 
and  mention  die  appearance  of  die  ghosts  of  departed  men,  in  a  visi- 
ble form,  and  as  retabing  their  foraier  shapes  m  the  shades  below, 
y«l  these  were  regarded  rather  as  well-contrived  restraints  for  the 
vulgar,  than  as  articles  of  dieir  own  belief,  Ck>n8equendy,  they  had 
no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rules  for  piety  and  good  manners :  in- 
deed, they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  moral  duties.  Thus  we  find  se- 
veral sects  esteeming  reven^  not  only  hwful  but  praiseworthy ;  sM^ 
Miiribr,  asaproofof  anoblemind;  and  the  love  of  uppUnue^  as  the 
greatest  incentive  to  the  practice  ot  virtue  s  at  the  same  time  they 
countenanced,  both  by  aipnnents  and  example,  tbe  most  flagitious 
practiees.  Desdtme  of  proper  authoriqr  to  enmce  the  virtues  and  du- 
ties which  they  did  recommend,- they  had  no  motives  powerful  enough 
to  over-rule  strong  temptations  and  corrupt  inclinations :  their  own 
exam]^,  instead  of  recommending  ^ir  precepts,  tended  to  coontor* 
aet  thorn,  for  it  was  generally,  even  in  the  veiy  best  of  them,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  their  doctrines :  and  the  detestable  vkes  to  which 
many  of  them  were  addk^ted,  enthrely  destroyed  the  efficacy  of  wlmt 
thev  taught 

I  iasdy,  if  we  advert  to  die  pagan  natkms  of  the  present  age,  we 
learn  firora  the  unanimous  tostimony  of  navigators  and  travellers,  that 
thw  »e  envefeped  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry ;  and  that 
their  retigkMis  worship,  doctrines,  and  nractwes  are  equally  corrupt : 
yet  tbey  also  possess  the  same  light  of^reason  which  the  andent  hea- 
thens enjoved.  The  consideration  of  all  which  facts  shows,  that  acK- 
Vine  revelation  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also  absolutely 
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to  raeovvtnaalDyMl  ovt  of  tiwir 
degeneracy,  and  to  neke  knoim  to  them  the  (voper  oUect  of 
beSef  and  wonhip,  u  well  as  their  preaent  diitiea  and  future  - 

l1 


But  notiriihatanding  thb  mast  of  endenee,  -^-eapecially  the 
fesaioDS  made  hj  the  moat  diatiqguiflbed  aniieDt  pbiloaopben,  of 
Qeedof  arevelaiboo,^-— k^haabetmooDtended  by  theoppoaenof  le* 
velatioa  in  modem  times,  that  the  book  of  creatioo  or  ot  nature  is  the 
on^ir  woiti  of  God;  that  pbikiaoiriiy  and  ri^t  reaaop  are  6%  snffirift 
to  instruct  and  preserve  men  m  their  duty ;  and  consequently  that  do 
divine  revelation  is  necessary.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  book  of  nft> 
ture  is  so  fiur  from  beinc  univeraaliy  JntelKgihle  or  oonvincfiig,  that, 
though  the  existenoe  of  a  God  mi^  be  koowtt  finom  k,  yet  Terj  fear 
of  tt^  human  race  have  learned  even  the  principlas  ct  deism  froai  it 
In  every  age,  where  the  Scriptures  have  been  unknopm,  ahnost  al 
men  (as  we  have  shown  in  the  precedjnc  pflges),  have  been  gross 
idobtenu  How  inadequate  indeed^  thb  boaaled  book  of  nature  is, 
for  the  purposes  onC  universal  instrucdoiit  is  evident  from  the  bet,  that 
it  requires  translators,  expositors,  and  fHPeachers,as  weM  as  the  Bible : 
but  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  neither  time,  mooey,  nor  indinatioD,  to 
become  astronomers  themselves,  nor  lo  attend  on  the  lectures  of  a»> 
tronomers,  supposing  them  to  become  preachers.  The  book  of  nature 
is  an  excellent  book,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  underatand  it, 
while  the  Bible  instructs  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  phikMopher  n 
moral  and  theokgk^al  knowledge :  and  the  contradictory  and  diaeor- 
daat  speculations  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelatktt'  both  in  rdi^oo 
and  morals,  only  pnyvethatsucharevebition(if  it  had  not  already  been 
given)  is  as  abaolutely  necessary  now  as  ever  it  was. 

II.  Such  a  revebtion  the  Scriptures  profess  to  be:  but,  are  we 
certain,  —  considering  them  simply  as  writings  pidessing  to  be  ihe 
productions  of  certain  men,  —  that  th^  are  FaiMiifie,  that  is,  actuafy 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  different  books  are  ascribed,  and 
wImmc  names  they  bear,  and  auAenticj  that  is,  that  they  rdate  mat- 
ters  of  fact  as  th^  really  happened  f  The  resuk  oS  an  invesbgaUoQ 
of  thesci  important  questions  n  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  and  candid  inouirer. 

No  nation,  indeed,  in  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  of  the  ge- 
nuineness  and  authenticity  of  any  of  their  public  acts  and  records, 
which  have  been  preserved  vritb  the  utmost  care,  than  we.are  of  die 
genuineness  and  authendciqr  of  the  wrkiiM;3,oalled  die  Scripturea, 
whnh  are  now  in  our  hands.>  For,  in  the  forM  place,  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  resembles  that  in  which  other 
genuine  books  and  true  histeriea  ha^  been  conveyed  down  to  posle- 
rky,  and  the  most  acute  adversaries  of  the  Scriptures  have  never  been 
able  to  invalidate  or  to  disprove  the  huoi  their  being  so  tranamittod 

-        r  II  -    -| — ■ —       --^--      .-  ■■■■_: ■■ 

1  The  detail*  of  eTidenoe,  oa  which  the  fiirefoiag  eoadiwaaf  are  bcmed*  are 
riven  in  Chep.  I.  pp.  1—81.  gypra. 
•  9  See  pp.  a— 35.  m^m. 
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to  03.^  i8eeon<%,  the  ianguage  and  style  of  writing,  both  m  the  CM 
and  New  Testaments,  are  such  as  prove  them  to  have  been  composed 
at  the  time  and  bj  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed^  and  con^ 
sequ^mly  that  thej  are  boA  genuine  and  authendc'  7%«r<ffy,  sudi 
a  mukitude  of  minutely  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place,  per* 
sons,  &c.  is  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  aflbrds  a  clear  and  unquesdonable  proof  of  their  genoineness  and 
authenticity.  No  forged  or  fake  accounts  of  things  superabound 
thus  m  peculiarities :  in  fact  no  forger  tMwU  mention  so  ^at  a 
number  of  particulars,  since  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's 
hands  so  manr  criteria  by  which  to -detect  him;  nor  eouU  way  forger 
or  relater  of  falsehoods  produce  such  minute  detaik.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  faithful  records,  kept  fixnn  time  to  time  by  persons 
concerned  in  die  transactions,  should  contain  such  minute  paiticulars 
of  time,  place,  persons,  be.  But  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest 
invention,  and  greatest  stretch  of  geiiius,  to  raise  from  nothing  such 
uumberk^  particulars  as  are  ahnost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in 
die  books  of  the  CNd  and  New  Testament ;  —  particulars,  the  false* 
bood  of  which  would  most  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  per- 
sons most  interested  in  detecting  them  if  they  had  been  fotged,  but 
whose  acquiescence  with  d)era,  as  well  as  tlieir  obedience  to  the 
injunctions  contained  in  these  books,  are  conclusive  evidence  in 
fiivour  of  their  genumeness  and  authenticity,  abundantly  sufficient  to 
convince  every  candid  inquirer.^  FourtUyj  the  moral  impossibility 
of  the1x)ok8  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  being  forgeries  is  an 
additional  evidence  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  :  for  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  foiled  writings  as  authentic,  in  any  place 
where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and  well  qualified  to  detect 
the  fraud.  If  the  books  of  ike  Old  Tef^amea^  be  foi^eries,  they  must 
have  been  invented  either  by  Gentiles,  by  Jews,  or  by  Christians. 
By  the  CtentiUs  they  could  not  have  been  invented,  because  they 
were  alike  ignorant  of  the  histoir  and  sacred  rites  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  most  unquestionably  weuld  never  have  given  their  approbation 
to  writings  invented  by  them.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  are  not 
the  fabrications  of  the  Jetat,  because  they  omtain  various  difficult 
precepts  and  laws,  and  also  relate  all  the  idolatries  and  crimes  of  that 
people,  and  the  very  severe  pairishments  mfficted  on  them  by  God. 
Now  all  these  discreditable  nets  would  not  be  comprised  in  those 
books  if  thetse  had  been  mvented  by  the  Jews.  And  the  Christians 
could  not  have  foiled  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  because 
these  were  extant  knig  before  the  Christian  name  had  any  existence.^ 
Equally  impossible  is  k,  that  the  books  of  the  A*eto  Tejto/ien/  could 

>  For  the  tmiBmiflsion  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  Chap.  11.  Sect.  I.  pp.  41 — 16. ; 
and  for  the  New  Testament,  see  Sect.  II.  pp.  66 — 109. 

S  See  pp.  46,  47.  n^a.  for  the  laagaage  and  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
^.  9&-M.  for  those  pf  the  New  Testament. 

3  See  pp.  47—49,  mere,  for  the  Old  Testament,  espeoiaUy  pp.  51-^67.  for  the 
Pentateacn»  affamst  whiefa  the  efforts  of  modern  nnbelievers  are  chiefly  ^^^p* 
mm  the  surest  way  to  undermine  the  New  Testament ;  and  also  pp.  lOO— lO^-  ^^ 
tlie  New  Testament. 

4  See  pp.  41—44.  tupra. 
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hive  been  ferged ;  far  die  Jews  were  the  OMMt  vkdent  apemict  «C 
C^ristnnitjr :  thegr  pui  hs  founder  to  death ;  and  both  Jews  aod 
Gentiles  perseoiited  his  disciiries  wkh  JmphcaMe  fiuy;  and  diej 
were  anxioiis  tosdfle  the  new  refigioo  m  ds  birth«  If  die  wntii^ 
of  the  New  Testamem  had  been  forg^ed,  woidd  not  the  Jewa  have 
deteeied  the  imposture  f  h  there  a  singke  inslaiioe  on  record,  when 
a  few  indhrkhiab  have  imposed  a  histDiy  upon  the  world  against  ifae 
tesdmonj  of  a  whole  natkm?  Woidd  die  inhaUtaBts  of  PaleaiiBa 
have  receiFed  the  Goqids,  if  they  had  not  had  sirfBriem  evidenee 
that  Jesus  Christ  really  eppeared  amoi^  them,  and  perfcrmed  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him  f  Or  wonM  the  chuiHches  at  Rome  or  at 
Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  episdes  addressed  to  them  as  the 
genuine  works  of  St.  Pteil,  if  he  had  nerer  preaehed  ainaog  them  i 
Or,  supposing  any  knposlor  to  haye  attempted  the  invention  and  dfa^ 
tributioa  of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names  of  the  other  ^oa- 
des,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  recrired  witboot  con- 
tradiction m  all  the  Christian  communities  of  die  three  sevenl  foar^ 
ters  of  the  gfobe !  We  mig^  as  well  atienmt  a>  prove  that  the  his- 
tory of  die  reformation  is*  the  invention  of  histonans,  and  diai  no 
revolution  happened  in  Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth  oentuiy, 
or  in  France  during  the  ei^iteenth  century,  and  the  last  twenqf 
years.* 

m.  But,  have  die  books  of  die  (Nd  and  New  Testttnent  been 
transmitted  to  us  esltre  and  uneorruftedf  We  answer  io  the  af^ 
firmative,  and  upon  evidence  the  most  satisbctory  diat  can  poeaifaiy 
be  required.  F<Mr,  if  they  had  been  oomipied,  such  ocmqgcionB 
must  have  been  introduced  dther  by  Christians  or  by  Jews. 

1.  Widi  regard  to  die  OU  Testamentj  die  alence  of  die  Jews 
(who  would  not  ftil  to  have  noticed  the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made) 
is  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  never  ccMrrupied  by  the  Ckritdant.  Axid 
i(  the  Jews  had  either  mutibted  or  comipled  these  widags^  they 
would  have  expunged  whatever  militated  against  the  character  or 
honour  of  their  nation :  but  the  silence  jof  &  profdiets  beiDte  die 
time  of  Christ)  as  well  as  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  fidly  proses  tfmt 
no  obliteration  or  corruption  had  then  been  attempted.  Hie  ooiii- 
Slant  reading  of  their  sacred  books  m  public  tad  in  private,  (wUch 
were  at  once  the  rule  of  didr  faith  and  of  thrir  political.  conatituUuD,) 
and  the  numerous  copies  both  of  the  or^al  as  wdl  as  of  the  S^cn- 
agint  Version,  U^ether  with  the  numerous  sects  and  ponies  mas 
which  die  Jews  were  dBvided  after  their  canon  was  cbsed,  and  Ae 
reverence  of  every  party  far  their  law,  all  concur  to  render  my  as* 
tempt  at  falsification  improbable  and  impossibie  b^bn  the  time  of 
Chnst;  and  t^fier  that  event,  the  same  books  bemg  m  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  these  would  mstandy  have  detected  the  maKee  and 
frauds  of  the  Jews,  if  diey  endeavoured  to  accomjdish  such  a  design.* 

2.  Equally  satiafactoty  is  die  evidence  for  the  integritv  and  inoor- 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  in  any  thing  materiaJ.     For  tbs 

1  See  jip.  70—75.  n^a.  >  See  ppt.  110^114  ngmi. 
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contents  of  its  several  books  are  precisely  the  same  now,  as  they 
were  in  the  two  first  centuries ;  to  which  &ct  we  may  add,  that  the 
muUplicatioo  of  copies,  which  were  read  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, the  reverence  of  the  Christians  for  these  writings,  the  silence  of 
dieir  acutest  enemies,  who  would  mos$  assuredly  have  charged  them 
with  the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made,  ^d  the  agreement  of  all  the 
manuscripts  and  versions  extant,  are  all  so  many,proofs  of  the  integ- 
rity and  incomiptness  of  the  New  Testament;  which  are  further  at- 
tested by  die  agreement  with  it  of  all  the  quotatjons  from  it  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Christians  from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present 
times  J  It  is  true  that  certain  hooks  are  cited,  or  referred  to  in  the 
OM  and  New  Testaments,  wl)ich  are  not  now  extant :  but  an  exami- 
natk>n  in  detail  of  those  books^  (which  does  not  admit  of  abridgment) 
has  shown  that  none  of  the  genuine  or  canonical  books  of  Scripture 
have  been  bst. 

IV.  Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  evident  (or  (be  credihUity  of  the 
writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments..   For  in  the 
first  place,  they  were  so  many   in   number,   and  lived  at  such  a 
distance  of  time  and  place  from  each  other,  that,  if  they  had  been 
impostcMTs  (which  their  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  impartiality 
prove  them  not  to  have  been,)  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for 
them  to  contrive  and  to  carry  on  a  forgery  without  being  detected. 
And  as  they  neither  would  nor  could  deceive  the  world ;   so  they 
neither  could  nor  would  be  deceived  themselves.     Every  page  m- 
deed  of  these  books  proves  that  the  writers  of  them  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the   subjects   which  they  have  recorded ;    and  their 
moral  character,  though  rigidly  tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their 
keenest  opponents.^    Secondly ^  if  there  had  be^  any  falsehood  m  the 
account  of  such  transactions  as  were  generally  known,  they  would 
have  been  easily  detected :  for  these  accoiuits  were  published  among 
the  people  who  witnessed  the  events  related  by  the  historians,  and 
who  could  easily  have  detected  fraud  or  falsehood,  if  any  such  there 
had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to  question  either  the  reality  of 
the  facts  or  the  fidelity  of  the  narrators.     Thirdly^  the  credibility  of 
the  authors  of  die  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  fuither  attested  by  the 
principal  facts  contained  in  them  being  confirmed  by  certain  ordi- 
nances or  monuments  of  great  celebrity,  which  were  instituted  among 
Jews  and  Christians  for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  par- 
ticular facts  or  events  in  their  respective  histories,  at  the  veiy  time 
when  those  events  took  place,  and  which  have  subsisted  firom  that 
tone  to  the  present  day,  wherever  either  Jews  or  Christians  are  to  be 
found ;  but  which  ordinances  most  assuredly  would  not  have  been 
thus  observed,  in  commemoration  of  fictitious  events.^    To  this  coi^ 
flideradon  we  may  add,  that  the  wonderful  establishment  and  propa- 
gation of  ChristianiQr,  is  a  most  convincmg  proof  of  the  entire  credt- 

1  See  pp.  114— lao.  signrm.  3  See  pp.  120—128.  fupra, 

3  See  Chapter  III.  Sect.  I.  pp.  129^133.  supra, 

4  See  pp.  133—139. 152, 153.  Mfmu  for  the  Old  Testunent,  uid  pp.  139«-16I- 
153, 154.  &r  the  New  TertamentT  *^ 
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which  was  spread  f«r  wad  wide,  by  the  fccce  of  ttoth  that  \ 
Died  the  praiKhiiig  of  the  GoB^  and  which  hat  eo^ 
even  to  tne  present  time,  notwithataading  all  the  penecutaons  tad  op* 
positions  which  it  has  expeiieiioed  firoon  itn  niuiieioiis,  powerfid,  and 
most  bitter  enemies.^  Nochiog,  indeed,  but  the  plainest  matter  of 
&ct  oouM  induce  so  many  thousands  <^  prqudiced  i^  penecoted 
Jews,  to  embrace  the  humiliatiqg  and  selMeiqring  dodrines  and  ft^ 
tefts  of  the  Gospel,  which  they  held  in  sncb  detestatioa  and  ab» 
honrence.  Nor  could  any  thing  but  the  dearest  evidence,  arisii^ 
from  undoubted  truth,  make  muhitudes  of  lawless  and  hncuiious  he»> 
diens,  receive,  fetbw,  and  transmit  to  posterity,  the  doctrine  and 
writings  of  the  apostles :  eneciaUy  at  a  time  when  the  vaniqr  of  liieir 
pretensions  to  miracles,  ana  to  the  gift  of  toiigoes,  eouU  be  so  easily 
discovered,  if  they  had  been  impostors; — st  a  time  when  the  pio- 
fession  et  ChtistianiQr  exposed  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages  to  the 
greatest  contempt  and  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Fuitber,  an 
iidditioDal  testimony  is  fiimished  to  the  credibility,  tnidi,  and  geou- 
ineness  of  the  Scriptures,  by  their  agreement  wiih  profane  history, 
both  natural  and  civil,'  and  by  the  existence  of  various  coins,  mfidais, 
and  antient  OiarUes,*  which  attest  the  reali^  and  truth  of  many  of 
the  facts  therein  recorded  :  b  short,  no  history  in  the  world  is  con* 
firmed  by  such  various  and  concurrent  testimooies  as  that  related  in 
the  Bible. 

V.  Moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  merely  entitled  to  be 
received  as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  die  revjcaled  w3l  of 
God,  —  in  other  words  that  they  are  divinely  inquired,  — we  hove 
evidence  of  various  kinds,  amounting  to  moral  demonstration.  For 
their  sacred  origm  is  evinced  1^  the  most  ilhistrious  attestattons, 
viz.  nuracles  and  prophecy,  vriiich  carry  with  them  the  most  mafli- 
fest  {Hoofs  of  a  divine  interposition  t  and  which  it  cannot  reaaoonbiy 
be  supposed  that  the  Ahnigb^  would  ever  give,  or  permit  to  be 
givCT,  to  an  imposture,  llie  miracles  were  instantaneoody  nod 
publicly  performed  before  multitudes,  both  friendly  and  hostile  to 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  wrou^t ;  they  were  sensible  wood 
easy  to  be  observed.  Memorials  were  instituted  at  the  time  maay 
of  them  were  performed,  which  conmiue  to  be  obeerved  te  die 
present  time ;  —  a  man^est  proof  thb,  of  the  reality  of  thooe 
miracles,  which  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  who  witucjecJ 
them,  could  neither  gainsay  or  deny,  tbou^  tbejr  vainly  attempted  to 
evade  them.^  'Hie  prophecies,  also,  were  debvered  during  a  long 
Aiocession  of  ages  by  persons  who  Kved  at  difierent  and  diataot 
tin^ ;  they  were  so  numerous,  so  paiticuiar  bodi  with  respect  lo 
nations  and  individuals,  so  opposite  and  aj^Muently  so  iirecoMalenbla 

*  ■        ■  ■■!  — -■  -_,  ..  

1  See  p.  IS&.jnmra. 

s  See  Cbxp.  In.  Beet.  H.  i  1.  nn.  15^—168.  Ibr  the  Oli  TflStaaMBt.  a^  €  fl.  ^ 
189--4I17.ft3^theNewTertiLenL^^^^^^^^^^^^        * 

4  See  Chip.  IV,  8«st.  U.  pp.  sSI-m  Jiyr*. 
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tlmt  no  hudMm  mdoiti  could  ha?e  devised  diem,  no  bmnaii  power 
oodd  aeconipKflh  them.  Manv  of  the  predictioiiSy  which  are  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  earthljr  power*  And  wfaedier  the^  announced  the  fall  of  don- 
rishhig  cities,  or  the  ram  of  mighty  empires,  die  event  has  minutely 
corresponded  with  die  prediction.  To  mention  a  few  instances  :— 
Nineveh  is  so  complete^  desdrojred  diat  its  site  is  not  and  cannot  be 
known ;  —  Bahykm  is  made  ^  a  desolation  1^  ever,  a  possession  for 
die  bittern,  and  pools  of  water  :*' — l^re,  all  voyagers  and  travelleiy 
concur  in  stating,  is  become  ^  like  the  lop  of  a  rode,  a  pkce  for 
fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon  f — and  figyptis  *'  a  base  kingdonii 
die  basest  of  the  kingdoms,"  and  still  tributary,  and  subject  to  stran- 
gers. But  die  great  object  c^  the  prophecies  of  the  Oki  Testament 
IS  the  redemption  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had 
made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to  foretel.  And, 
as  the  time  for  its  acccnnplishment  drew  near,  the  predictions  ccm- 
ceming  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that  almost  every  circumstance 
b  the  Kfe  and  character  of  the  most  extraordinary  personage  that 
ever  appeared  among  men  was  most  distinctiy  foretold/  The  con- 
nection of  die  predictions  befonging  to  the  Messiah,  with  those  which 
are  confined  to  the  Jewish  people,  give  additiooal  force  to  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy ;  aflbrding  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate  onion 
which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  equally  precluding  the  artfol  pretenri(»s  of  human  impos- 
tnre,  and  the  daring  opposition  of  human  power.  The  plan  of  pro- 
phecy was  so  widehr  coi^stituted,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
die  Jews,  instead  of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the  person 
whom  diey  regarded,  the  suf^ng  and  crucified  Saviour,  who  had 
been  promised.  It  is  wortiiy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  predio* 
dons  were  detvered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  prescienm 
more  than  human :  but  die  collective  force  of  all  taken  together  is 
such,  that  nothing  more  can  be  neoessanr  to  prove  the  interposition 
of  omniscience,  than  the  establishment  of  their  authentic!^ ;  and  this, 
e^ren  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  is 
placed  beyond  aS  doubt.^ 

Besides  these  external  attestations,  the  Scriptures  have  the  mdst 
excellent  internal  characters  of  truth  and  goodness  (which  prove 
dieir  divine  origin  and  inspiration,)  in  the  sublimity,  excellence,  and 
sanctity  of  the  doctrines  and  mwal  precepts  which  they  deliver,  and 
dmir  admirable  adaptation  to  the  actual  state  and  wants  of  mankind  f 
— m  the  harmony  and  connection  that  subsist  between  all  the  parts 
ef  whmh  they  consist^ — in  their  wonderful  preservation,  notwith- 

1  8m  Cbui.  IV.  Beet.  III.  pp.  331^-^333.  Jicpr»,  for  a  tmw  of  th6  piopiiecies  re- 
BMtinff  naUonfl,  and  pp.  334—340.  for  Uioee  relative  to  the  Messiah ;  and  pp.  348 
-l349rand  the  Appendix,  No.  IV.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  III.  mfra,  for  Uie  predictioiis  of 
I  Christ  eonoemiag  the  destmetion  of  Jemsilemi  aad  the  piopafatKm  ei 


OiiutianitT,  4bc. 
S  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  I.  pp.  381—454.  npnt. 
S  8m  Ch^.  V.  Sect.  U.  pp.  454, 455.  m^«. 
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standjDg  an  the  attempts  vAAdi  were  made  b^  their  emeaies  to  de* 
sdroy  them  ;^  —  and  finally,  m  their  admiraUe  tendency  (which  is 
demmistrated  by  its  effects  whoever  the  Scr^itures  are  coidia% 
and  ancerely  b^eved,)  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world, 
and  to  prepare  men  by  a  life  of  Cfidth  and  holy  obedience  upoo  earth 
&x  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God  in  heaven.*  To  which  we  may  aidd 
the  infinite  superiority,  in  every  respect,  of  the  Christian  revriatkn 
over  everv  other  religion  wUch  has  ever  been  b  the  worJki.^ 

Upon  me  whole  we  have  such  a  nund^er  of  evidences  ot  the  truth 
*  of  the  Scriptures  as  no  man  can  resist,  who  duhr  and  impartiaUy  con- 
siders them  :  and  it  is  to  the  wilful  ignorance  of  those  evidences  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  &at  infidelity  w^dh  at  present  exists  in  difierent 
.  parts  of  the  world. 

VI.  ^*  The  Scripture,"  as  a  late  eminent  prelate^  has  justly  re- 
marked, *^  is  not  a  plan  of  Christianity  finished  with  mmute  accuracy, 
to  instruct  men  as  in  something  altogether  new,  or  to  excise  a  vain 
admiration  and  applause ;  but  it  is  somewhat  unspeakably  nobler  and 
more  extensive,  comprehending  m  the  grandest  and  most  magMficept 
order,  al(xig  with  every  essential  of  that  plan,  the  various  dispensa- 
tions of  God  to  mankind,  from  the  formation  of  this  earth  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things."  ^'  Other  books  may  afibrd  us  much  enter- 
tainment and  much  instructk»,  may  gratify  our  curiosity,  may  deli^ 
our  imagination,  may  improve  our  understandings,  may  calm  our  «ts- 
sions,  may  exalt  our  sentiments,  may  even  improve  our  hearts.  But 
they  Imve  not,  they  cannot  have,  that  authority  in  what  thqr 
afiirm,  in  what  they  require,  in  what  they  promise  and  threatea^ 
which  the  Scriptures  have.  There  is  a  pecHiliar  weight  and  ener- 
gy in  them  whidi  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writings.  Hieir 
denunciations  are  more  awful,  their  convictions  stronger^  their  con* 
solations  more  powerful,  their  counseb  moce  authentic,  their  warn-* 
ings  more  alarming,  their  expostulations  more  penetrating.  Hiere 
are  passages  in  diem  throughout  so  soUime,  so  pathetic,  (m  of  such 
energy  and  force  upon  the  heart  and  conscience,  yet  without  the  least 
appearance  of  labour  and  study  for  that  purpose }  indeed,  the  deaga 
of  the  whole  is  so  noble,  so  weU  suited  to  the  sad  condition  of  human 
kind;  the  morals  have  in  them  sudi  puri^  and  digniQr;  the  6ocr 
trines,  so  many  of  them  above  reason,  yet  so  perfectfy  recoocileaUe 
with  it ;  the  expression  is  so  majestic,  yet  familiarised  with  sudi  easy 
simplicity,  that,  the  more  we  read  and  study  these  writings,  with  inbiu 
diiposiiians  and  judicious  attentioHj  the  more  we  shaU  see  and  feel 
of  the  hand  of  God  in  them."  T^us  are  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule 
of  our  faith  and  standard  of  our  lives ;  and  dius  do  they  point  out  to 
us  the  only  way  by  which  to  attain  solid  comfiirt,  peace  and  happi- 
ness.    *'  But  that  which  stamps  upon  them  the  highest  vakie,  tK^ 


1  See  Ch^.  V.  Beet.  IH.  pp.  450,  457.  jiyrs. 
S  Sm  Chqi.  V.  Sect.  IV.  pp.  458-481.  A^. 

3  See  Chap.  Y.  Sect.  V.  ppT  4»-«S0.  «i^. 

4  Aiehbtibop  Seeker,  Wort,  tqL  m.  ppTdlO^  311. 
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which  renders  them,  strictly  speakkigt  %ne9fmM$^  and  d&tiQguiabes 
dion  from  aQ  other  books  in  the  world,  is  this,  that  they,  and  they 
only,  contain  the  toordB  tf  etemai  life^  In  this  respect  eveiy  other 
book,  even  the  noblest  compooticMis  of  man,  must  niil;  they  cannol 
^ve  us  that  which  we  most  want,  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  im* 
portance  to  us  than  all  other  things,  put  together, — sternal  life. 

^^  This  we  mtist  kx>k  fer  no  where  but  in  Scripture.  It  is  there, 
and  diere  mily,  that  we  are  informed,  fn^n  authority,  of  the  immor- 
taliqr  of  the  soul,  of  a  general  resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  a  future 
judgment,  of  a  state  of  eternal  happiness  to  the  good,  ami  of  etemd 
misery  to  the  bad.  It  is  there  we  are  made  acquamted  with  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness ;  with  lh« 
guik,  corruption,  and  misery  which  this  sad  event  brought  on  all  their 
posterity;  which,  together  with  their  own  personal  and  voluntary 
tran^resaons,  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  God's  severest  punish- 
ments. But  to  our  inexpressible  comfort,  we  are' further  told  b  this 
divine  book,  that  God  is  full  of  mercy,  compassion,  and  goodness ; 
that  he  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  dcme  amiss  ;  that  he  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  fixxn  his 
wickedness  and  save  his  soul. alive.  In  pity  therefore  to  mankind,  he 
was  pleased  to  adopt  a  measure,,  which  should  at  once  satisfy  his 
justice,  show  his  extreme  abh#rence  of  sin,  make  a  sufficient  atone* 
ment  forthe  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  release  all,  who  accepted  the 
terms  proposed  to  them,  from  the  punishment  they  had  deserved. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  sent  into  the  world  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  to  teach  us  a  most 
holy,  pure,  and  benevolent  religion,  to  reform  us  both  by  his  precept 
and  example ;  and,  lastly,  to  die  for  our  sins,  and  to  rise  again  for  our 
justification.  By  him  and  his  evangelists  and  apostles  we  are  assured, 
that  if  we  snicerely  tefeni  of  our  sms,  and  firmly  believe  in  him  and 
his  gospel,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  his  sufferings  and  his  righteousness, 
have  all  our  transgressions  forgiven  and  blotted  out ; — shall  be  justi- 
fied, that  is,  considered  as  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God ;-:- shall  have 
the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  for  our  future  coniduct ; — and,  if  we 
persevere  to  die  end  in  a  uniform  (thougli  from  the  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  imperfect)  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  Christ,  we  shall,  through 
his  merits,  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  gloiy  in  the  life  to  come.^ 
Thus  do  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  "  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  there- 
by, is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  the  fiiith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."^ 

Vn.  Such  then  being  the  utility,  excellence,  and  perfection  of  the 

1  John  Ti.  66.         S  Bbhop  Porteus,  Lectureg  on  St.  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp.  18.  21. 

S  Article  vi.  of  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  efficiency 

of  Scripture  is  aUy  iUnatrated  hv  Bishop  TomUne  (Elements  of  Christian  Theolo- 

8r,  VOL  ii.  pp.  19(^—196.) ;  by  Bishop  Vanmildert  (Bampton  Lect.  pp.  61—76.),  by 
r.  Edwaras,  in  his  "  Discoarm  concerning  the  authority,  style,  ana  perfection  of 


imingl  ^ ,    ^_  , 

the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,'*  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 44.,  and  most  elaborate- 
ly by  Archbishop  TiDotson  in  his  "  Rnle  of  Faith,''  partictOarly  part  iv.  sect.  ii. 
To  these  works  the  student  is  referred,  who  is  desirous  of  mvesttgating  this  im- 
portant topic. 
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Holf  Sariptnres,  sDoe  dm  are  not  menkf  ihebesi  guide  we  cm 
coosuk,  but  the  onj^  one  OMt  can  make  us  wise  unto  s«tniioO|it 


becomes  the  indiapeiisabfe  duCjr  of  aB  carefidy  and  eomandf  to 
peruse  these  sacredoracks,  thai tfaroogh  them  they  raqr  become  ^p^ 
feet,  thoroi^iiy  furnished  to  every  good  worfc."^    TUs  indeed  is  sot 


only  agreeable  to  the  difine  commaad,'  and  to  the  deog^  of  tk 
'Scriptures,' but  is  forther  commended  to  us  by  the  praoticeof  the 
chureh  in  amienC^  as  weO  m  modem  times,  and  fay  the  graaoas 
promise  made  by  Him  who  cannot  he,  to  aD  true  bdieven,dKt''di9 
shall  aU  be  taught  of  God."^  What  time  is  to  be  appromttdiir 
this  purpose,  mtist  ever  depend  upon  the  circtimstanoesof  the  isdi^ 
vidtnL  It  is  obvious  that  soaie  time  oi^  daily  lo  be  devoted  to  tb 
important  stud^,  and  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  devcMit  wauj^ 
city  and  humihty ;  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  attentkn  f  wooBOh 
INmied  by  prqrer  for  the  divme  aid  ami  teaching ;''  togedier  with  < 
sincere  desire  to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  Goid,  and,  hqringtade 
aB  prejudice,  to  fblk>w  the  Scriptures  wherever  convictkn  may  lead 
our  maids.  For  it  is  indubitable,  that  penom  cf  fiOjf^  nm  mt 
amxioudy  denrmu  of  the  knowledge  ofdmae  tntth^  an  miii  if  tk 
Sfirii  of  God  m  temrehing  out  the  meaming  </5m^hire,  peftkm 
m  such  subjects  as  have  an  eqiecial  reference  to  fahh  awl  rdipous 
practice.* 

Id  order,  however,  to  study  the  Scriptures  ari^  it  dxndd  be 
recoHected  that  they  are  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one  entire  book  or 

1  2  Tim.  iii.  17.  9  Search  tbb  Scriftuxxs,  John  ▼.  tS. 

3  1  Tim.  U.  4. 

4  Pod.  enx.  24.    Aet«XTtt.U.    2  Tim.  iu.  16.    PmI.I.S. 

5  Im.  Ut.  la  ier.  jexzi.  31.  John  tL  45.  Heb.  vUi.  11.  and  John  xri  13.  Lokt 
xa.  13.  Eph.  i.  17.  «<  The  Rerelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  inspireth  the  true  mem- 
iag  of  the  Scriptitre  to  ne :  in  troth,  we  oannot  without  n  attiiD  tne  mmg 
knowledge."  Second  Homily  ff  the  Seriftm'$^^  <^  etiam  ejpirita  miif^nm 
fnetCB  eont,  eo  spiritii  legi  mndenmty  ipeo  etiam  tnteUigends  eaiit  ^^^1^ 
in^cdieris  in  leneam  Paiui,  donee  nsu  bone  intentionis  in  Teetione  ^ptj'^  ^^ 
assidae  med^tionia^  epihtom  ejus  imbiberia.  Niuioaam  intelliree  ^^^?*^ 
iupBk  ezperiealiA  ipmi  PBalmorom  afbetna  indnena.  8i«qoa  da  nSi^aii.'*  S«  a*^ 
nard,  Antt.  ad  Ftotrtt  Montis  Dei.  __._^i. 

6  *«  Without  tUienti&Hy*'  says  a  piona  but  neglected  writer  of  the  seventeOM 
eentury, "  aU  books  are  sGke,  and  all  e^^aHy  insignificant :  ftr  be  thit  i^!"^  "|* 
to  the  sense  of  what  he  reads,  the  wisest  discourses  •ifpu&  90  more  to  ^''"^^ 
the  moat  exquisite  music  does  to  a  man  periecUy  deatT  The  letters  tad  1"'^ 
of  the  Bible  are  no  more  sacred  than  those  of  another  book  :  it  is  the  wMeiod 
meaning  only  tlttt  ia  difinelr  Inspired :  and  he  that  considers  only  tbi  MMi 
mg  as  weU  entertain  himaalf  wak  the  spelling-book."    LiToly  Oracles,  sect  m 

7  M  Though  the  natural  man  may  well  enough  apprehend  the  letter  and  |iig* 


maticarsenseoftliawotdyfet  its  power  and  emfffyy-^that  inanwatiY^ pv"*; 
site  fcree  whereby  it  works  umh  our  hearta,  — is  peeidiar  to  the  8pir«:  ua 
therefore,  witkota  JUr  aids,  the  scripture,  while  it  lies  open  before  oar  eyas,  nay 
atiUbeasabookthatisaealed(Isa.zziz.ll.),and  be  aa  aeiectiTe  aa  if  tha  di- 
ractars  were  illegible."    Ibid.  east.  viu.  (  M.  .    ^^^ 

eNonestdiibllaad«Ba,«ir8a  ptaaal  vsHiaiitdiwkimeufidasa^iuMna^v^ 
Hsim  scfuCoMto  Scripimrm  jeaM,  in  iia  quidflm  rebus  qov  propria  sd  "j^  * 


aMfespartineat.  — Emesli  Institntio  Interpratia  Nbvi  Tsstsmanti,  a.  »■  •^j'f 
Lipsiai,  1799.  — Though  the  truth  of  Ckod  rwMvea  not  testimooy  fiom  neMf 
pleasnig  to  obyrfuHthuaaxpiasslyiacagniaai' far  mail  ef  each  mtdhrtaalpM^ 

neasaa  John  Aug«at«aEnaesa;f4iaia  admitted  to  haft  bo«i  aaarfthaasa 
erudite  aad  elegwt  aeholats  of  oMkbrn  GamaBj. 
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tretliae.  **  The  knovriedge  of  divine  trmh  is^  indeed*  perfeetly  dif- 
tinct  fi!oni  human  science,  in  that  it  emanates  immediately  tmn  the 
fi>untaiD  of  infinite  wisdom*  Yet  has  it  this  m  common  ivitb  human 
science,  that  it  is  made  by  its  heavenly  author  to  flow  through  the 
cbanndi  of  human  instruction.  While,  tberefi>re,  we  receive  iinot  a$ 
iiewardofmen,iutja9iiitininah,Ae  Ward  of  God  {nhdss.u. 
13.^,  we  must  never^eless  examine  it  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  ckahed 
in  tm  language  of  men  and  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  human 
ocHBpoeition.  The  deference  due  to  it  as  a  divine  production  does 
not  mterfere  with  this  province  of  human  leammg ;  it  only  exacts 
submission  with  respect  to  the  snbject-matter  of  the  revektion,  to 
niuch  the  critical-  investigatioo  is  endrely  subordinate."^ 

But,  beffides  the  paramount  fanportance  of  the  contents  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  further  motive  to  the  diligent  study  of  them  presents 
itseu,  in  die  facHities  diat  are  oflfered  to  us  for  diis  purpose  by  the 
numerous  publications  on  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Kble, 
nAich  have  appeared  at  diflbrent  times,  and  whose  most  valuable  pre* 
cepts  it  is  the  design  of  the  present  work  to  concentrate.  In  tact, 
^  a  willingness  to  Imow  and  to  do  the  will  of  God,  implies  a  willing^ 
ness  to  resort  U>  all  necessary  helba  for  advancement  m  the  troth, 
and  £nr  security  against  error."^  The  value  of  such  helps  was  never 
questioned,  except  by  those  who  chose  to  despise  what  tbev  did  not 
possess.  **They  are  of  distinguished  value  m  theofegy ;  but  then, 
vke  every  thing  else  that  is  excellent,  they  have  their  province. 
While  they  are  supreme  in  die  concerns  of  human  investigation,  they 
are  subordinate  in  those  of  divine.  They  cannot  communicate  a 
ri^t  disposition  of  heart,  nor  can  they  compensate  for  its  absence. 
Idke  the  armour  of  the  antient  wamor,  if  the  native  vigour  of  the 
firame  can  wield  them  with  alertness  and  skill,  dbey  are  his  defence 
and  <Nmament:  but  if  this  vigour  be  wanting,  they  are  of  no  advan- 
tage whatever;  they  become,  on  the  contrary,  a  burden  and  an 
incumbrance.** 

With  regard  to  the  order  to  be  pursued  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  peruse  those 
books  first  which  are  written  in  the  plainest  style,  and  consequently 
best  adapted  to  the  capaci^  of  the  mind ;  and  afterwards  to  proceed 
graduaBy  from  the  easier  books  to  such  as  are  more  difficult,  and 
especialfy^  to  read  those  in  succession  which  are  of  parallel  argu* 
ment;  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  fiom  the  ampler 
books  to  such  as  are  more  abstruse. 

.Further,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  understand  the  several  dispensa- 
tkms  given  by  God  to  mankind,  besides  this  elementary  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  it  b  necessaiy  that  they  be  studied  according  to  the 
hieiorical  order  ^iime.  This  mode  of  reading  the  Bible  will  at  once 
help  both  the  memory  and  the  judgment :  it  will  also  discover  to  us 
those  connections  and  dependencies  which  are  otherwise  undiscerni- 

1  Bithop  VmmadMt'f  Bampton  Lectnree,  p.  S3. 

a  IbU.  p.  41.  TIm  vholA  of  his  Meond  Mnaon,  on  tiie  notal  mnlifioatioii*  rt- 
quiiita  for  «  rif  bt  appraheasioa  of  tbQ  Sacred  Word,  jp  tnilj  oxceuent . 
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ble.  Many  chapters  and  books  of  Scriptiire  are  out  of  dieir  pnpiv 
place,  according  to  the  order  of  time ;  which  if  put  in  their  proper 
chromriogical  mder  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  wooid  reflect oota 
Ettle  fight  upon  each  other. 

Thus,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  widi  which  the  BiUe  comneiices, 
we  have  a  continued  history  fitim  the  creation  of  the  worU  dom  to 
the  death  of  the  patriarch  Josedi.  Next  to  that,  in  order  of  time, 
Kes  the  narrative  contained  m  the  book  of  Job  (if^  indeed,  it  be  mt 
the  first  written  book)  in  which  we  meet  with  several  vesdga  of  the 
patriarchal  theotegy  as  recorded  in  Genesis,  bat  with  no  refeteoces 
to  any  of  the  succeeding  parts  of  die  sacred  hbtoiy.  Then  cones 
the  book  of  Exodus,  wUch  gives  an  accoum  of  the  ddverance  of  the 
Jews  firom  dieir  Egypdan  bcmdas^,  and  the  erection  of  the  taberaacle 
for  the  service  of  God ;  from  which  tabernacle  He  gave  those  ordi- 
nances for  his  service,  which  are  related  in  the  book  of  Leviticus. 
Afier  these  ordinances  had  been  issued,  the  IsraeKtes  performed  those 
joumeyings  of  which  we  have  an  account,  together  with  the  ipcideot 
that  befel  them  in  each,  in  the  book  of  Numtwfs.  When  their  wan- 
derings in  the  Desert  of  Arabia  were  drawing  to  a  ckne,  Moses, 
shortly  before  his  departure,  recapitulated  and  explained  the  pre- 
ceding laws  and  ordinances  to  them,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  setdement  Kjf  the  Israelites  m  the  land  of  Ceaa- 
an,  and  the  coincident  circumstances,  under  the  command  of  Joshua 
the  successor  of  Moses,  are  narrated  in  the  hock  whicb  beus  bis 
name ;  and  of  their  succeeding  history  we  hove  an  account  in  the 
book  of  Judges.  But  the  history  contamed  in  the  two  boob  of 
Samuel,  of  the  Kings,  and  of  die  Chroddes,  is  so  interwoven,  that  it 
requires  very  considerable  attention  to  devekqpe  it :  and,  otdess  the 
different  synchronisms  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  several  psalms 
and  prophecies,  previously  to  the  Babylonish  capdvidr,  be  also  inter- 
woven in  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  extremely  dimcuk  (not  to  say 
impracticable)  critically  to  understand  the  sacred  history.  Mor  the 
capdvity,  the  aiiairs  of  die  Jews  are  continued  by  EsEra,  EfiSipor,  and 
Neheihiah,  in  whose  narratives  the  predictions  of  Haggai,  Zechaiiah, 
and  Malachi  (by  whom  the  canon  was  cfeeed),  ought  in  like  manner 
to  be  interwoven,  together  with  such  of  the  psalms  as  manifesd^  ^ 
pear,  from  internal  evidences,  to  have  been  composed  subsequently  to 
the  capdvity.* 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  four  evangelists  have  given  us,  in  so 
many  memoirs,  an  historical  relaticm  of  the  life  and  actkMis  of  Jesus 

1  In  the  fourth  voliime  of  thifl  work  the  prophetical  books  we  anrnaged  iBoritf 
of  time.  The  author  had  it  in  contemplation  to  have  attempted  an  arrangemeot 
of  the  entire  Scriptures  on  the  plan  aboTe  noticed ;  hot  he  has  happily  been  and- 
cipated  in  this  laborious  undertaking,  ao  &r  as  reapocU  the  Old  Teatanenft,  bfff 
Rot.  QeotgB  Townsend,  in  his  recent  work  entitled,  The  Holy  BikUy  ^"^^^ff*^ 
ehronolo^wal  and  kistorieal  order  ;  or,  an  arrangement  of  the  text  rftkeOUTu- 
tamewt,  m  euch  manner,  that  the  books,  ehaptero,  poabms,  nrepkecieSt  narrttmSf 
&>€.  being  inserted  m  their  respective  places,  the  contents  of  the  sacred  vohme  msf 
he  read  as  one  uniform  connected  history,  in  the  very  words  rf  the  twptr«d  »r»- 
ters,  as  contained  m  the  authorised  translation.  London,  l€Bl,  in  two  ^nhmmt 
8to.    See  an  account  of  this  work  infra,  Vol»  n.  Part  I.  Ch.  XI.  4  ^I.  3. 
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Christy  which  is  the  same  in  substance,  but  different  in  many  particu- 
lars. Now,  if  their  several  narratives  be  digested  and  arranged  into 
^nCf  m  the  order  of  lime,  this  would  throw  much  light  upon  various 
passages,  which  in  a  detached  state  appear  difficult  to  be  understood.^ 
The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also  gives  us  a  diort  history  of 
die  church,  bom  Christ's  ascension,  together  with  the  propagadon  of 
the  Gospel  by  the  aposdes,  and  especiaUy  of  the  sufferings  and  labours 
of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  insertion  of  the  different  apostolical  epistles 
according  to  the  several  times  and  seasons  when  they  were  written 
(so  far  at  least  as  we  can  collect  them  from  attending  circumstlmces), 
would  further  be  of  great  use,  to  enable  us  the  better  to  understand 
them.'  The  book  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  which  closes  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  gives  a  prophetical  history  of  the  church  to  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and,  of  course,  must  be  studied  by  itself. 

<<I  can'qieak  it  bom  experience,"  sajrs  the  celelirated  Erasmus,' 
"that  there  is  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  if  they 
be  read  cursorily  or  carelessly :  but  if  a  man  exercise  himselif  therein 
constantly  and  conscientiously,  he  shall  find  such  an  efficacy  in  them 
as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  book  whatsoever."  —  "The ce- 
ntime phiksophy  of  Christ,"  sajrs  the  same  eminent  scholar  and  critic, 
"  cannot  be  derived  from  any  source  so  successfully,  as  firom  the 
books  of  the  Gospeb  and  Apostolic  Episdes ;  m  which  if  a  man  phi- 
losophise with  a  pious  spirit,  praying  rather  than  arguing^  he  will  find 
that  diere  is  nothmg  conducive  to  the  hajipiness  ,of  man,  and  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  of  human  life,  which  is  not,  in  some  of  these 
writings,  laid  down,  discussed,  and  determined,  in  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  manner."^ 

I  Of  Uie  Turioitt  hannonies  of  the  Four  Gospels,  which  are  extant,  those  of 
Doddrid||e,  and  Macknight.  Pilkington,  and  Archbishop  Newcombe,  will  nerhapa 
be  firand  the  most  useftiL  On  the  subject  of  Scripture  Harmonies^  Tide  inva,  Vol. 
IL  Part  I.  Chapter  XI 


*  Cradock's  Apostolical  History,  Benson's  Historv  of  the  first  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Beyan's  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  may  here  be  noticed  as  particularly 
Qselm  helps  Ibr  studying  the  apostolic  epistles  in  the  order  of  time. 


S  Pref  m  Parapht.  in  Luc. 

4  Existimo  puram  illam  Christi  philosophiam  non  aliunde  felicius  hauriri,  qakm 
ez  eyangelicis  libris,  qukn  ex  apostolieis  Uteris :  in  i^uibus  si  <iuis  pi^  philosopher 
tur,  0r«iu  magis  qu4m  argKiit«ii<aii#,  nihil  esse  inyeniet,  quod  ad  hominis  lelicita- 
tem,  nihil  quod  ad  ullam  hujus  yite  functionem  pertmeat,  quod  inl  his  non  sit 
traditum,  disouasum,  et  absolutum.  Ebasmus,  cited  in  Dr.  Knox's  Christian  Phi- 
loeophy,  p.  S95. 2d  edit. 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  I. 

[Referred  t0,  in  p.  231.  0f  this  Volume.] 

ON  THE  nVSPUUTION  OF   THE   HOLT  SCRIPTURES. 

I.  OkservaHmu  em  the  Lupiratum  of  the  Old  Testament.  — n.  And 
eftheNem  Testmmeni.  ^^Vl.  Conclusions  derived  from  these  eon- 
eideraiions. 

X  HE  necessity  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
having  been  stated,  and  the  proofs  of  that  inspiration  having  been 
exhibited  at  considerable  length,  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  pro- 
posed in  this  place  to  offer  to  the  biblical  student  a  few  additional 
observations  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  inspiration,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  would  have  interrupted  the  chain  of  argument  in 
the  former  part  of  this  volume. 

I.  Inspiration,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  the  immediate  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  to  the  human  mind  bj  the  Spirit  of  God  :  but,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  it  is  commonly  used  by  divines,  in  a  less 
strict  and  proper  sense,  to  denote  such  a  degree  of  divine  influence, 
assistance,  or  guidance,  as  enabled  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures  to 
communicate  religious  knowledge  to  others,  without  error  or  mistake, 
whether  the  subjects  of  such  communication  were  things  then  imme- 
diately revealed  to  those  who  declared  them,  or  things  with  which 
they  were  before  acquainted. 

"  When  it  is  said,  that  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  we  are  not  to 
understand  that  God  suggested  every  word,  or  dictated  every  expres- 
sion. From  the  different  styles  in  which  the  books  are  written,  and 
from  the  different  manner  in  which  the  same  events  are  related  and 
predicted  by  different  authors,  it  appears  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  permitted  to  write  as  their  several  tempers,  understandings, 
and  habits  of  life,  directed :  and  that  the  knowledge  communicated 
to  them  by  inspiration  on  the  subject  of  their  writings,  was  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  knowledge  acquired  by  ordinary  means. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  even  thus  inspired  in  evenr 
fact  which  they  related,  or  in.  every  precept  which  they  delivered. 
They  were  leA  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties,  and  did  not, 
upon  every  occasion,  stand  in  need  of  supernatural  communication ; 
but  whenever,  and  as  far  as  divine  assistance  was  necessary,  it  was 
always  afforded.  In  different  parts  of  Scripture  we  perceive,  that 
there  were  different  sorts  and  degrees  of  inspiration.  God  enable 
Moses  to  give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  Joshua  to  re- 
cord with  exactness  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  David  to  mingle  prophetic  information  with  the  varied  e& 
lusions  of  gratitude,  contrition,  and  piety ;  Solomon  to  deliver  wise 
instructions  for  the  regulation  of  human  life;  Isaiah  to  deliver  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  future  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  Ezra  to 
collect  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  one  authentic  volume  :  hut  all  these 
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warheth  thai  one  and  the  self-same  spirit,  ^&MSng  to  every  m 
raUy  as  he  will  (1  Cor.  xiL  II.)  In  iome  cases,  inspiration  onlj  |»ro- 
doced  correctness  and  accuracy  in  relating  past  occurrences,  or  in 
reciting  the  words  of  others ;  in  other  cases,  it  conununicated  ideas 
not  only  new  and  unknown  before,  but  infinitely  beyond  the  reach 
of  unassisted  human  intellect ;  and,  sometimes,  inspired  pro|rfiets 
delivered,  for  the  use  of  future  ages,  predictions  which  they  did  not 
themselTcs  comprehend,  and  which  could  not  be  fidly  understood  till 
they  were  accomplished.  But  whatever  distinctions  are  made  with 
respect  to  the  sorts,  degrees,  or  modes  of  inspiration,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  one  property  belongs  to  every  inspired,  writing,  nsmiely, 
that  it  is  free  from  error,  that  is,  any  material  error.  Thia  proper^ 
must  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  whole  of  each  of  those  writ> 
ings,  of  which  a  part  only  is  inspired ;  ibr  it  is  not  to  be  sappoeed 
that  God  would  suffer  any  such  errors,  as  might  tend  to  mislead  our 
faith  or  pervert  our  practice,  to  be  mixed  with  those  truths,  which  he 
himself  has  mercifully  revealed  to  his  rational  creatures  as  the  means 
of  their  eternal  salvation.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  the  sacred  writers  always  wrote  under  the  influence,  or  guidance, 
or  care,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  sufficiently  establishes  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  all  Scripture." 

That  the  authors  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Teatament 
were  occasionally  inspired,  is  certain,  since  they  frequently  display 
an  acquaintance  with  the  counsels  and  designs  of  God,  and  often  re- 
veal his  future  dispensations  in  the  clearest  predictions.  But  though 
it  is  evident  that  the  sacred  historians  sometimes  wrote  under  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
derived  from  Revelation  the  knowledge  of  those  things,  which  might 
be  collected  from  the  common  sources  of  human  intelligence.  It  is 
sufficient  to  believe,  that  by  the  general  superintendance  of  the  Holy 
8pirit,  they  were  directed  in  the  choice  of  their  materials,  enlighten- 
ed to  judge  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  those  accounts  from  which 
they  borrowed  their  information,  and  prevented  from  recording  anj 
material  error.  Indeed,  the  historical  books  (as  we  have  already 
ahown  at  considerable  length  ^)  were,  and  could  not  but  be,  written 
by  persons,  who  were  for  the  most  part  contemporary  with  the  pe- 
riods to  which  they  relate,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  events 
recorded  by  them  ;  and  who  in  their  descriptions  of  characters  and 
events  (of  ma^y  of  which  they  were  witnesses)  uniformly  exhibit  a 
strict  sincerity  of  intention,  and  an  unexampled  impartiality.  Some 
of  those  bboks,  however,  were  compiled  in  subsequent  times  frcmi  the 
aacred  annals  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  written  by  prophets  or  seers, 
and  from  those  public  records,  and  other  authentic  documents,  which, 
though  written  by  uninspired  men,  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
preserved  with  great  care  by  persons  specially  appointed  as  keepers 
of  the  genealogies  and  pubhc  archives  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  nni 
spired  parts  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
enough  for  us  to  know,  that  every  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  wu_ 
inspired,  and  that  the  whole  of  Uie  history  it  contains,  without  any 
exception  or  reserve,  is  true.    These  points  being  ascertained  and 

1  8m  pp.  138—156.  nqfttL 
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allowed,  it  is  of  rerj  little  conaeqaeiiee,  whether  the  knowledge  of 
a  particalar  fact  was  obtained  by  anj  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  infer* 
mation,  or  whether  it  was  communicated  by  immediate  revelatioB 
from  God ;  whether  any  particular  passage  was  written  by  the  na- 
tural powers  of  the  historian,  or  by  the  positive  suggestion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  concerning  the  direct 
inspiration  of  any  historical  narrative,  or  of  any  moral  precept,  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  be  fully  convinced  that  all  its 
prophetical  parts  proceeded  from  God.  This  is  continually  affirm* 
ed  by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the  indubiti^ 
ble  testimony  which  history  bears  to  the  accurate  fulfilment  of  many 
of  these  predictions ;  others  are  gradually  receiving  their  accomplish* 
ment  in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  afford  the  surest  pledge  and 
most  positive  security  for  the  completion  of  those  which  remain  to 
be  fulfilled. 

II.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testunent,  which  relate  to  the  partial 
and  temporary  religion  of  the  Jews,  were  written  under  the  direction 
and  superintendance  of  God  himself,  surely  we  cannot  but  conclude 
the  same  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  contain  the  re* 
ligion  of  all  mankind.  The  apostles  were  constant  attendants  upon 
CHur  Saviour  during  his  ministry  :  and  they  were  not  only  present  at 
his  public  preaching,  but  after  addressing  himself  to  the  multitudes 
in  parables  and  similitudes,  whem  they  were  dUme  he  expounded  ali 
things  to  his  disciples.  (Mark  iv.  34.)  H^also  showed  himself  alive 
to  the  apostles,  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being 
seen  by  them  forty  days,  and  speeddng  of  the  things  pertaining  to  t& 
kingdom  of  Ood.  (Acts  i.  3.)  Yet  our  Saviour  foresaw  that  these 
instructions,  delivered  to  the  apostles  as  men,  and  impressed  on  the 
mind  in  the  ordinary  manner,  would  not  qualify  them  for  the  great 
work  of  propagating  his  religion.  It  was,  therefore,  promised,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  not  only  bring  aU  things  to  their  rememhranee^ 
which  the  apostles  had  heard  from  Uieir  divine  Master :  but  he  was 
also  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teach  them  all  TBiNOSt  and  to 
abide  with  them  for  eoer.    (John  ziv.  16, 17.  ^0.  zvL  13,  14.) 

The  truth  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  lead  them,  means  un- 
doubtedly, att  that  truth  which,  as  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
were  to  declare  unto  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  natural,  mathe- 
matical, or  philosophical  truth,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  refer  the 
language  of  our  Lord  to  either  of  these.  But  it  means  Christian 
iruth^  —  the  truth  which  they  were  to  teach  mankind,  to  make  them 
wise  and  holy,  and  direct  them  in  the  way  to  heaven  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  apostles  knew  something  of  this  truth  al- 
ready, but  they  did  not  know  it  perfeMy.  They  were  ignorant  of 
0ome  things,  and  mistaken  as  to  others.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  guide 
them  into  cM  truth.  No  branch  of  it  was  to  be  kept  ftom  Uiem. 
Tliey  were  to  be  led  into  an  acquaintance  with  religious  truth  in 
general ;  with  the  whole  of  that  reHgums  truth  which  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  them  to  teach,  or  for  men  to  know.  Must  they  not  then  have 
been  preserved  fi>om  error  in  what  they  taught  and  declared  1  The 
Spirit  was  to  teach  them  aU  things.  Not  the  things  of  Uie  natural 
or  civil  world,  but  those  things  of  the  Gospel  which  they  were  as  pet 
unacquainted  with.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  them  all  things 
respecting  Christianity,  which  they  did  not  already  know,  then  there 
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wttsnotUttg  ia  vlnttlwy  declamd  of  the  GfarittifiB  ejatem,  bvt  what 
th^  had  reeenred,  either  from  hb  tfmchiiigs,  or  from  the  instroctioiui 
of  Chhet  whkh  were  of  eipnl  Taiiditj,  or  frmn  the  evideiiee  of  their 
■ensee  which  coaki  not  decttve  them  ;  so  that  they  miut  he  preierv- 
•d  from  error  or  mittake  concerniDg  ic 

The  Spirit  wae  also  to  bring  all  thiafs  to  thearremembraace,  that 
Christ  had  eaidaato  them.  Tbeir  aieaMiriee  were  natarallj  like  thoie 
of  other  mea,  iaiperfeet  aad  faUibk;  and  aaudst  the  namenmi 
thiapt  whMi  their  Lord  had  aaid  and  doae  aaK»agat  theai,  aone 
imud  be  forgotten.  Bat  the  Spirit  waa  to  aaaiat  theo'  memorica,  ia 
each  a  manaer,  that  they  ahovld  have  a  perfect  reeoUectioD  of  what* 
aoever  Chriat  had  said  to  thenu  This  aaaistanee  of  the  Spirit  implM, 
aot  merdy  reealliag  to  the  view  of  their  miada  the  thiaga  which 
Christ  had  spoken^  but  also  the  enabling  them  to  uaderstaad  thoee 
things  rigidly^  without  that  confusion  and  misapprehensioi&t  which 
Jewtth  ptejudices  had  occasioned  in  their  ideas  idien  they  first  heard 
tiien.  IJaless  they  were  led  into  such  a  perfect  uaderstaodiag  of 
the  things  they  were  eaabled  to  remember,  the  bare  recoUeetioa  of 
them  w^d  be  of  little  use,  nor  would  the  Sjarit  act  according  to 
his  ofileo  of  leading  them  into  ofl  truth*  unless  thiey  were  eaabled  by 
his  influences,  properly  to  understand  the  truths  vHiich  Chnat  biai- 
aelf  had  taught  them. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  under  whose  teaching  they  were  to  be  thus  ia* 
atraeted,  was  t»  Mde  wM  them  far  ever,  aa  the  Spirit  of  troth,  guid- 
ing them  into  all  truth,  teariang  them  all  thiaga  reapectlng  the  doo- 
trine  of  Chriat,  which  they  were  to  commamcate  to  the  worM.  Theae 
important  promises  of  the  efiusion,  assistance,  direction,  aad  per> 
petual  gmdance  of  the  Spirit  with  the  apostles,  were  moat  certaudy 
fidftUedj  in  all  their  extent  and  n»eaning.  They  were  proasiaea  given 
by  Chriat  himself  the  great  and  chief  prophet  of  the  church ;  aad 
to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  wu^st  cau^Idte  aecomf^shment,  would  be 
aa  impeach  the  veracity  aad  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  aiad  to  ad- 
mit a  suppoaitioii,  that  would  strike  at  the  trvth  of  Chriatiantty  ia 
general.  From  tfcda  examination  therefore,  of  the  nature,  extent,  aad 
fttlfitmeBt  of  our  Lord's  preniaea,  eoaoeming  the  gifr  of  the  apirit 
to  the  apoatka,  does  it  not  neeessarily  follow,  that,  in  addition  to 
what  they  previoasly  knew  of  Christianity,  they  were  led  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit,  into  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  it ;  and  that 
through  his  constant  inhabitation  and  giudance,  they  were  infallibly 
preserved  in  the  trath,  and  kept  from  error  in  declariag  it  to  aiaa- 
kind  1  The  Spirit  of  Uoth  guided  them  into  cff  truth,  and  abode 
with  them  for  ever. 

It  is  laaterial  to  reaoark  ihat  these  promiaea  of  supernatural  ia* 
atmetion  aad  aaaistanee  plainly  show  the  insuffiden^  of  comaMW  ia* 
atruction,  and  the  neceasity  of  inapinitioB  in  ^e  first  teachera  of  the 
gospel,  aad  we  are  positively  aaaured  that  tbeae  proauses  upere  ae* 
tnirately  foMlled.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New  Teataanent,  Mat- 
thew, John,  James,  Feter,  aad  Jude,  were  aaraog  these  inspired 
preachers  of  the  word  of  iiiod :  aad  therefore*  if  we  admit  the  geaur 
nmieas  and  aucheorticity  of  the  hooka  ascribed  to  ahem,  ao  reaaaa- 
able  doubt  can  be  eatertatned  of  their  iaapiratioii.  Indeed,  if  va  ba- 
lieve  that  God  sent  Christ  into  the  world  to  found  an  uaiveiaal  leb- 
gioa^a^d  that  by  themiraoulouB  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  he 
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ered  the  apostles  to  propssmte  the  gospel,  as  stated  in  these  book«, 
we  cannot  hot  hetiere  that  he  wonld,  bj  his  immediate  interposition* 
enable  those  whom  he  appointed  to  record  the  Gospel,  for  the  use  of 
fttture  ages,  to  write  without  the  omission  of  any  important  trnth,  or 
the  insertion  of  anj  material  error.  The  assurance  that  the  Spirit 
dftould  abide  with  the  apostles  for  «ocr,  must  necessarilj  impljr  a 
eonstant  inspiration,  without  change  or  intermission,  whenever  thef 
exercised  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  gospel,  whether  bj  writing  or 
bj  flx>eaking.  Though  Mark  and  Luke  were  not  of  the  tw^e  apoa* 
t^,  nor  were  thej  miraculously  called,  hke  Paul,  to  the  office  of  an 
i^yostle,  yet  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  partakers  of  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  grant* 
ed  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  such  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  Besides,  a  perfect  harmony  exists  be^* 
tween  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  by  the  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it 
possible,  that  God  would  suffer  four  Gospels  to  be  transmitted,  as  a 
rule  of  ftith  and  practice  to  all  succeeding  generations,  two  of  which 
were  written  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  other  two  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  human  intellect.  It 
seems  impossible  that  John,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  more  than  sixty 
years  ajfter  the  death  of  Christ,  should  have  been  able,  by  the  natural 
power  of  his  memory,  to  recollect  those  numerous  discourses  of  our 
Saviour  in^iich  he  has  related.  Indeed,  all  the  evangelists  must  havs^ 
stood  in  need  of  the  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring 
to  remembrance  the  things  which  Christ  had  said  during  his  ministry. 
We  are  to  consider  Luke  in  writing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
apostles  themselves  in  writing  the  Epistles,  as  under  a  similar  guid* 
ance  and  direction.  Paul,  m  several  passages  of  his  Epistles,  asserts 
his  own  inspiration  in  the  most  positive  and  nnequivocaJ  terms.  The 
agreement  which  subsists  between  his  Epistles  and  the  other  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  also  a  decisive  proof  that  they  all  proceed- 
ed  from  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
apostles  had  some  certain  method,  though  utterly  unknown  to  us,  of 
dhstinguishing  that  knowledge,  which  was  the  effect  of  inspiration* 
from  Sie  ordinary  suggestions  and  conclusions  of  their  own  reason.^ 

HI.  From  the  preening  account  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles, 
the  two  following  conclusions  are  justly  drawn  by  a  late  learned  and 
sensible  writer : 

1.  **  Firsts  that  the  Apostles  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  the  €k>spel  which  tiiey  published  to  mankind*  When  it 
is  said,  that  they  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  we  mean, 
that  they  knew,  and  well  understood,  the  truths  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  preach,  and  the  duties  they  were  to  inculcate.  Having 
been  instructed  by  Christ  himself,  having  been  witnesses  of  his  works, 
and  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  having  received  the  Spirit  to 
guide  ikem  into  att  truihf  they  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious subjects,  which  they  were  to  preach  and  publish  to  the  world, 
to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  duties  of  holiness.  They  were  neither  insuflSeient  nor  defective 
preachers  of  the  word  of  truth.    They  were  at  no  loss  to  know  what 
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I  tfoe  or  what  was  hlae^  wlnt  was  agieeabie  to  the  will  of  God 
or  what  was  not  They  had  a  complete  and  consisteat  new  of  the 
whole  system  of  ChristiaB  truth  and  duty :  and  there  was  no  diver- 
sity of  religious  opinions  amongst  them.  Their  knowledge  of  Chni> 
tianity  was  perfect,  for  they  were  acquainted  with  off  tk£gs  whieh  it 
was  tlM  will  of  God  should  be  revealed  unto  men,  to  teadi  them  the 
way  of  salTBtion. 

^  Whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the  apostles  had  this  comf^le 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  at  once,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  or  whe- 
ther there  might  be  some  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  which  were  not 
revealed  to  them  until  after  that  time,  is  of  no  importance  lor  us  to 
determine.  For  it  is  certain,  that  their  knowledge  of  Christiaaity 
vras  complete,  k«g  before  the  records  of  it  in  the  New  Testament 
were  written  for  our  instruction.  It  is  evident  also,  that  the  apostles 
in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  were  never  at  a  loss  what  doctrines 
they  were  to  preach,  but  had  at  all  times  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
things  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should,  at  those  respective 
times,  declare.  Less  than  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  their  own 
declaration,  that  they  spake  the  things  of  the  Gospel,  not  imtke  wonk 
which  man's  wisdom  tead^thy  bvt  whidk  the  Holy  Ghost  teackOiu 

*'  As  the  Apostles,  by  means  of  our  Lord's  instnictions  and  the 
teaching  of  his  Spirit,  had  this  complete  knowledge  of  ChiistianiCy, 
it  follows  that  the  most  entire  credit  is  to  be  given  to  their  writings; 
and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  what  they  have  written  concern* 
ing  it,  whether  we  suppose  them  to  be  immediately  guided  by  the 
Spirit  at  the  time  they  were  writing  or  not.  For,  allowing  only  thst 
they  were  honest  men  who  ccnnpletely  understood  Christianity,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  give  a  true  and  foithful  account  of  it.  Ho- 
nest men  would  not  deceive,  and  men  who  had  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  they  were  treating  of  could  not  be  mistaken.  If  any 
errors  in  doctrine  or  sentiment  were  admitted  into  their  writings,  it 
must  be  either  by  design,  or  through  accident.  To  imagine  that  they 
could  be  inserted  designedly,  wmild  impeach  the  integrity  of  this 
Apostles,  and  consequently  their  credibility  in  general.  And  to  im> 
agine  that  they  crept  in  accidentally,  would  impeach  the  competency 
of  their  knowledge,  and  supposes  that  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  understand  Christianity :  a  supposition  that  can  never  be 
reconciled,  with  the  very  lowest  construction  which  can  be  fairly  put 
upon  our  Lord's  promise,  that  the  Spirit  should  guide  them  into  all 
truth.  Allowing  them  therefore  to  be  but  honest  men,  it  follows, 
ccmsidering  the  sources  of  information  they  enjoyed,  that  all  they  have 
recorded  concerning  Christianity  is  truth,  and  that  they  were  not 
mistaken,  in  any  of  the  positions  which  they  have  laid  down  reqieet- 
ing  it,  in  their  writings. 

2.  **  A  second  and  principal  deduction  however,  to  be  drawn  firom 
the  account  before  given,  and  which  is  of  most  imp^wtanee  to  ths 
subject  is,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  under  the  infaUibie 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  to  every  religious  sentiment  which 
they  tau^t  mankind.  Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  tbs 
sense,  in  which  this  expression  is  used.  By  every  religious  senti- 
ment is  intended,  every  sentiment  that  constitutes  a  part  of  ChrislisB 
doctrine,  or  Christian  duty.  In  every  doctrine  they  taught,  in  every 
testimony  they  bore  to  facts  respecting  our  Lord*  in  every  opimra 
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which  they  gave,  concerning  the  import  of  those  facts,  in  eyery  pre- 
cept, exhortation,  and  promise  they  addressed  to  men,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  they  were  under  the  infalhble  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.  By  being  under  his  guidance  is  meant,  that  through  his  in- 
fluence on  their  minds,  they  were  infallibly  preserved  from  error  in 
declaring  the  Gospel,  so  that  every  reUgious  sentiment  they  taught 
is  true,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God. 

**  Am  to  the  nature  of  this  influence  and  guidance,  some  things  may 
be  farther  remarked.  It  was  before  observed,  that  inspiration  in  the 
highest  sense,  is  the  immediate  communication  of  knowledge  to  the 
human  mind,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this  way  the  Apostle  Paul 
wae  taught  the  whole  of  Christianity;  and  this  kind  of  inspiration 
the  other  apostles  had,  as  to  those  things  which  they  were  not  a&r 
qnainted  with,  before  they  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
is  what  some  have  called,  the  inspiration  of  suggestion.  But  as  to 
what  they  had  heard,  or  partly  known  before,  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  enabled  them,  properly  to  understand  it,  and  preserved  them 
from  error  in  communicating  it.  This  has  been  called  the  inspira^ 
tion  of  superintendency.  Under  this  supenntendency  or  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  the  Apostles  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  through- 
out their  ministry,  after  Christ's  ascension.  For  less  than  this  can- 
not be  Cbncluded,  from  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Spirit  should 
abide  with  them  for  ever,  and  lead  them  into  all  truth. 

''  When  they  acted  as  writers,  recording  Christianity  for  the  in* 
struction  of  the  Church  in  all  succeeding  times,  I  apprehend,  that 
they  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treated ;  Uiat  they  wrote  under  his  influence  and  direc- 
tion ;  that  they  were  preserved  from  all  error  and  mistake,  in  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  they  expressed ;  and  that,  if  any  thing  were  insert- 
ed in  their  writings,  not  contained  in  that  complete  luiowledge  of 
Christianity  of  winch  they  were  previously  possessed,  (as  prophecies 
for  instance,)  this  was  immediately  communicated  to  them  by  reve- 
lation from  the  Spirit.  But  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  words  in 
which  they  wrote,  I  know  not  but  they  might  be  left  to  the  free  and 
rational  exercise  of  their  own  minds,  to  express  themselves  in  the 
manner  that  was  natural  and  familiar  to  them,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  preserved  from  error,  in  the  ideas  they  conveyed. 
If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  very  ob- 
servable diversity  of  style  and  manner  among  the  inspired  writers. 
The  Spirit  guided  them  to  write  nothing  but  truth  concerning  reli- 
gion, yet  tl^y  might  be  left  to  express  that  truth  in  their  own  hut- 
guage. 

**  It  may  readily  and  justly  be  concluded,  that  men  who  were  under 
the  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  when  they  preached 
the  Gospel,  were  thus  under  his  infallible  direction  and  influence,  as 
to  all  religious  sentiments,  when  they  committed  the  things  of  the 
Gospel  to  writing,  for  the  future  instruction  of  the  church.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament* 
which  seems  naturally  to  arise,  from  their  own  account  of  the  way 
in  wluah  they  receive  the  knoiHedge  of  Christianityt  and  from  what 
is  dedaied  in  their  writings,  eonceming  the  constant  agency  and 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  they  were  favoured."  The  fallow- 
ing advantages  attend  tbi«  view  of  the  subject. 
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**  Maintaming  that  the  Apostles  were  under  the  infallible  direetioB 
of  the  H0I7  Spiht,  as  to  erery  reCgions  sentiment  contained  in  their 
writings,  secures  the  same  advantages  as  would  result  from  8uppo»' 
ing  that  every  word  and  letter  was  ^ctated  to  them  by  his  influences, 
without  being  liable  to  those  objections  which  might  be  made  against 
that  view  of  the  subject.  As  the  Spirit  preserved  them  frmn  all  er- 
ror in  what  they  have  taught  and  recorded,  their  writings  are  of  the 
same  authority,  importance,  and  use  to  us,  as  if  be  had  dictated  every 
syllable  contained  in  them.  If  the  Spirit  had  guided  their  pens  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  had  been  only  mere  machines  under  Ins 
direction,  we  could  have  had  no  more  in  their  writings  than  a  per- 
fect rule,  as  to  all  religious  opinions  and  duties,  all  matters  of  &ith 
and  practice.  But  such  a  perfect  rule  we  have  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  we  consider  them  as  under  the  Spirit's  infallible  guidance  in 
all  the  religious  sentiments  they  express,  whether  he  suggested  the 
very  words  in  which  they  are  written  or  not.  Upon  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  inspired  writings  contain  a  perfect  and  infallible  account 
of  the  whole  will  of  God  for  our  salvation,  of  all  that  is  necessary  for 
us  to  know,  believe,  and  practise  in  religion ;  and  what  can  they  con- 
tain more  than  this,  upon  any  other  view  of  it  t 

*^  Another  advantage  attending  the  above  view  of  the  apostiAc  in- 
spiration is,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  some  things  in  their 
writings,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  another  view  of 
the  subject.  If  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  th«  Spiritr  respect^ 
ing  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  extended  only  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  its  proper  province,  matters  of  a  religious  and  mor^  na- 
ture, then  there  is  no  necessity  to  ask,  whether  every  thing  contain- 
ed in  their  writings  were  suggested  immediately  by  die  Spirit  or  not : 
whether  Luke  were  inspired  to  say,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
with  Paul,  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  1.) ;  or 
whether  Paul  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  in  directing 
Timothy  to  bring  with  him  the  cloke  which  he  left  at  Troas,  and  the 
books,  but  especially  the  parchments  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  ;  for  the  answer 
is  obvious,  these  were  not  things  of  a  religious  nature,  and  no  inspi- 
ration was  necessary  concerning  them.  The  inspired  writers  some- 
times mention  common  occurrences  or  things  in  an  incidental  man- 
ner, as  any  other  plain  and  faithful  men  might  do.  Although  there- 
fore, such  things  may  be  found  in  parts  of  the  evangelic  history,  or 
in  epistles  addressed  to  churches  or  individuals,  and  may  stand  con- 
nected with  important  declarations  concerning  Christian  doctrine  or 
duty,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  they  were  under  any 
supernatural  influence  in  mentioning  such  common  or  civil  affairs, 
though  they  were,  as  to  all  the  sentiments  they  inculcated  respecting 
religion. 

'^  This  view  of  the  subject  will  also  readily  enaUe  a  plain  Chris- 
tian, in  reading  his  New  Testament,  to  distinguish  what  he  is  to  con- 
sider as  inspired  truth.  Every  thing  which  the  Apostles  have  writ- 
ten or  taught  concerning  Christianity ;  every  thing  which  teaches 
him  a  religious  sentiment  or  a  branch  of  duty,  he  must  consider  as 
divinely  true,  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  recorded  under  the  di- 
rection and  guidance  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
inquire,  whether  what  the  Apostles  tanght.be  true.  All  that  he  has 
to  search  after  is,  their  meaning ;  and  when  he  understands  what 
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thej  meant,  he  may  rest  assured,  that  meaning  is  consistent  with  the 
will,  of  God,  is  divine  infallible  truth.  The  testimony  of  men  who 
spoke  and  wrote  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  testimony  of  God  him- 
self  I  and  the  testimony  of  the  God  of  Truth  is  the  strongest  and 
mofit  indubitable  of  all  demonstration. 

*«  The  above  view  of  the  apostolic  inspiration  will  likewise  enable 
UBj  as  I  apprehend,  to  understand  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  in  some  verste 
he  seems  to  speak  as  if  he  were  not  inspired,  and  in  others  as  if  he 
were.  Concerning  some  things  he  saith.  But  I  speak  this  by  permis" 
nan,  and  not  of  commandment  (ver.  6.) :  and  again,  I  have  no  command^ 
ment  of  the  Lord;  yet  J  give  my  judgment^  as  one  that  hath  obtained 
9tercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithfuL  (ver.  25.)  The  subject  of  wliich 
the  Apostle  here  delivers  his  opinion,  was  a  matter  of  Christian  pru- 
dence, in  which  the  Corinthians  had  desired  his  advice.  But  it  was 
not  a  part  of  religious  sentiment  or  practice  ;  it  was  not  a  branch 
of  Christian  doctrine  or  duty,  but  merely  a  casuistical  question  of 
prudence,  with  relation  to  the  distress  which  persecution  then  occa- 
sioned. Paul  therefore,  agreeably  to  their  request,  gives  them  his 
opinion  as  a  faithful  man ;  but  he  guards  them  against  supposing  that 
he  was  under  divine  inspiration  in  that  opinion,  lest  their  conscien- 
ces should  be  shackled,  and  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice or  not,  as  they  might  find  convenient.  Yet  he  intimates  that  he 
had  the  Spirit  of  the  LordsiB  a  Christian  teacher,  that  he  had  not 
said  any  thing  contrary  to  his  will ;  and  that  the  opinion  which  he 
gave  was,  on  the  whole,  advisable  in  the  present  distress.  But  the 
Apostle's  declaration,  that  as  to  this  particular  matter,  he  spoke  by 
permission,  and  not  of  commandment,  strongly  implies,  that  in  other 
things,  in  thi^s  really  of  a  religious  nature,  he  did  speak  by  com- 
mandment from  the  Lord.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  chapter,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  wliat  was  matter  of  moral  duty,  he  im- 
mediately claimed  to  be  under  divine  direction  in  what  he  wrote. 
And  unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I  but  the  Lord,  Let  not  the 
wife  depart  from  her  husband,  (1  Cor.  vii.  10.)  This  would  be  a 
breach  of  one  of  the  cliief  obligations  of  morality,  and  therefore  Paul 
interdicts  it  under  the  divine  authority.  Respecting  indifferent 
things,  he  gave  ^his  judgment  as  a  wise  and  faithful  friend,  but  re* 
specting  the  things  of  rehgion  he  spake  and  wrote  as  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Chhst,  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  spirit."^ 


No.  II. 

[Referred  to,  in  p.  838.  of  this  VotumeJ] 

ON  TH£   MIRACLES   SUPPOSED     TO   HAVE    BEEN     WBOUOHT  BT    THB 
EGYPTIAN   MAGICIANS. 

(Extracted  from  A  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  designed  to  sham  that 
they  are  Arguments  of  a  Divine  Interposition,  and  absolute  Proofs 
of  the  Mission  and  Doctrine  of  a  Prophet.  By  Hugh  Farmer.  Lon- 
don, 1771,  8vo.  Chapter  IV.  Section  I.  pp.  449—473. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Egyptian  masicians  having  appeared  to 

imitate  some  of  the  miracles  performed  by  Moses,  has  b^  seized 

1  Parry^t  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Bxtent  of  theTiwpiratioii  of^^?^^"^ 
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hj  the  opponents  of  dirine  rerelation ;  who  hove  objected  that  the 
hiftorian  and  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  has  related  the  attempts  of 
the  magicians  in  the  very  same  words  which  he  has  empiojed  to  de- 
aeribe  his  own  works,  and  hare  thence  inferred  that  the  former  were 
equally  miraculous  with  the  latter.  The  following  consideratioBSt 
however,  of  the  learned  writer  above  cited*  will  clearly  prore  dttt 
the  attempts  of  the  magicians  were  merely  juggling  trickaealcidated 
to  impose  on  their  ignorant  countrymen. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  ^  Moses  describes  the  woilu  of  the 
magicians  in  the  very  same  language  as  he  does  his  own,  and  tha«- 
Ibre  that  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  eipially  miraea- 
lous,*  Mr  Fanner  remarks, 

1.  **  That  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  ofprofeoaed  jug- 
glers,^ as  doing  what  they  pretemd  and  ttppear  to  do,  and  that  tlas 
language  never  misleads,  when  we  reflect  what  sort  of  men  are 
apoken  of,  namely,  mere  imposers  on  the  sight :  why  might  not  Mfh 
ses  then  use  the  common  popular  language  when  speaking  of  the 
magicians,  widiout  any  danger  of  misconstruction,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  he  was  treating,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  opinion  which  the  historian  was  known  to  entertain  of  the  ineA- 
cacy  and  imposture  of  magic,  did  all  concur  to  prevent  mistakes'! 

2.  **  Moses  does  not  afflnn  that  there  was  a  perfect  c<tafontiity  be» 
tween  his  works  and  those  of  the  magicians ;  he  does  not  close  the 
respective  relations  of  his  own  particular  miracles,  with  saying  the 
magicians  did  thai  thing,^  or  auarding  to  what  he  did  so  did  th^y^  a 
folm  of  speech  used  on  this  occasion  no  less  than  three  timea  in  one 
chapter,  to  describe  the  exact  correspondence  between  the  orders  of 
6oa,  and  the  behaviour  of  his  servants  ;  but  imakes  choice  of  a  word 
of  great  latitude,  such  as  does  not  necessarily  express  any  thing 
more  than  a  general  similitude,  such  as  is  consistent  wiUi  a  dt&renee 
in  many  important  respects,  they  did  so  or  in  Kke  wuamer  as  he  had. 
—  That  a  peribct  imitation  covdd  not  be  designed  by  this  word,  ie 
evident  fi'om  its  being  applied  to  cases  in  which  such  an  iautatioii 
Was  absolutely  impracticable :  ibr,  when  Aaron  had  converted  off  the 
Waters  of  Egypt  into  hJood^  we  are  told  the  magicians  did$o^  that  is, 
something  in  like  sort.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  cavtrcdihe 
land  of  Egypt  with  frogs,  this  had  been  done  cdready ;  they  cooid 
only  appear  to  bring  them  over  some  small  space  cleared  for  the 
purpose.  But  what  is  more  decisive,  the  word  imports  nothin|^  mors 
than  their  attempting  some  imitation  of  Moses,  for  it  is  used  when 
they  failed  in  their  attempt :  They  did  SO  to  bring  forth  £ce,  hmt  they 
could  not.^ 

snd  other  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  (8vo.  London,  1797,)  pp.  90.  30.  Set 
-also  Dr.  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  OU  and 
New  Teil«iiient,8vo.  London,  1613. 

1  When  Moses  describes  what  the  nu^icians  pretended,  and  seemed  to  perfivm, 
by  saying,  ihty  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  thty  keeame  ssy^Mtt,  aad  tbsy 
btou^ht  np  fi-ogs  npon  the  land  iff  E^ypt ;  he  only  uses  the  suae  laitfoafe  as 
Apoieias  (Metam.  1. 1.)  where,  describing  a  nerson  who  merelv  played  jaggliaf 
tncks — Oircalatorem  aspaxi  eqnestrem  spatbam  pneacntam  fifncrone  iiOBSto  de> 
VoraaM  ac  moz  eoodem  Tenatoriam  laaeeam  —  in  una  viaoers  oondidisse. 

a  As  in  Blod.  ix.  6,  6.  »  Ch.  viL  6. 10. 23. 

4  Vide  in  Ezod.  vii.  20  &  22. 

SEzod.visi.l8.    Le  Qerc  observes,  Nee  raro  Hehrai  ad 
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3.  "  So  for  IB  MoaeB  from  aacribiiig  the  trioks  of  the  magiciaiiA  to 
the  iiiyooatioii  and  power  of  demonsy  or^^iij  superior  beingi  what* 
ever,  that  he  does  most  expre88lj<riii|(er  dl  they  did  or  attempted  in 
imitatioii  of  himself,  to  humem'jii^fiu  and  imposture.  The  original 
words,  which  are  translated  enehantmmtif^  are  entirely  different  from 
that  rendered  enehsnt'ments  in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  and  do 
carry  in  them  any  sort  of  reference  to  sorcery  or  magic,  or  the  in* 
terposition  of  iemy  spiritual  agents ;  they  import  deception  and  eon* 
cealment,  and  ought  to  have  b^n  rendered  secret  sleights  orjuggUngs^ 
and  are  thus  translated  even  by  those  who  adopt  the  common  hypo- 
thesis with  regard  to  the  magicians.^  These  secret  sleights  and  juggUngs 
are  expressly  referred  to  the  magicians^  not  to  the  devil,  who  is  not 
so  much  as  mentionedin  the  history.— Should  we  therefore  be  asked,* 
How  it  came  to  pass,  in  case  the  works  of  the  magicians  were  perform- 
ed by  sleight  of  hand,  that  Moses  has  given  no  hint  thereof)  we  an- 
swer. He  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  hint  of  this  kind,  but,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  ascribes  his  own  miracles  to  Jehovah,  he  has 
in  the  most  direct  terms  resolved  every  thing  done  in  imitation  of 
them  entirely  to  the  fraudulent  contrivances  of  his  opposers,  to  le- 
gerdemain or  sleight  of  hand,  in  contradistinction  from  magical  in- 
cantations. Moses  therefore  could  not  design  to  represent  their 
works  as  real  miracles,  at  the  very  time  he  was  branding  them  as 
impostures.  t 

*\  It  remains  only  to  show,  that  the  works  performed  by  the  magi- 
cians did  not  exceed  the  cause  to  which  they  are  ascribed ;  or,  in 
~  er  words,  the  magicians  proceeded  no  farther  in  imitation  of  Mo- 
,  :^w;fhumim  dr^ee  might  enable  them  to  go  (while  the  miracles 
^''pses  w6re  n4|t  liable  to  the  same  impeachment,  and  bore  upon 
bbfes  the' plainest  signatures  of  that  divine  power  to  which  they 
are  f3wed^).  If>this'  can  be  proved,  the  interposition  of  the  devil  on 
this  occfNtoi  wiU  a|^ar  to  be  an  hjrpothesis  invented  without  any 
kind  of  neiiisseity,^  it  certainly  is  without  any  authority  from  the 
sacred  text.   ^. 

1.  **  With  re^afd  to  the  first  attempt  of  the  magicians,  the  tarn* 
ing  rods  into  serpMs:  It  cannot  be  accounted  extraordinary  that 
they  should  seem  to  succeed  in  it,  when  we  consider  that  these  men 
were  ftunous  for  the  art  of  dazzling  and  deceiving  the  sight :  and 

vmlib  utimtiir  mm  rem  dfeotam  ngnifieant.  Gen.  zzxvii.  91.  Coniah  him  like* 
wbe  on  Exod.  Tui.  18.  oh.  12. 48.  p.  66. 3. 

1  The  original  word  osed  Ezod.  vii.  11.  is  Q?npnV3  (MLaaersBai) ;  and  that 
which  occurs  ch.  vii.  23.  and  oh.  viii.  7.  18.  is  omaSa  (BauvraeM) ;  ths  former  is 
probsbl/  derived  from  enf?  (LanaT).  which  si^pufies  to  ton,  and  the  sobstanttve  a 
Amm  or  Bkimmg  MWoriM&is,  and  is  api^od  to  the  flaming  sword  which  goarded 
the  teee  of  life,  Gen.  iii.  34.  Those  who  formerly  used  legerdemain,  daaded  and 
deceived  the  sight  of  spectators  by  the  art  of  brandishing  their  swords,  and  some* 
times  seemed  to  eat  them  and  to  thrust  them  into  their  bodies ;  and  the  ezpresston 
seems  to  intimate,  that  the  magicians  appearing  to  turn  their  rods  into  serpents, 
was  owing  to  their  eluding  the  eyes  of  the  spetSaiors  by  a  dexterous  management 
of  their  swords.  In  the  preceding  instances  they  made  use  of  some  diflerent  oon- 
trivance,  for  the  latter  word  hdaUktmf  eombs  from  bhS  V^,  to  cover  or  hide  (which 
some  think  the  fanner  word  also  does)  and  therefore  fitly  expresses  any  secret 
artifices  or  methods  of  deception  whersby  fidse  appearances  are  imposed  npon  the 
spectators. 

9  Bishop  Kidder  on  Exod.  vii.  11. 

3  As  we  are  by  Dr.  Macknight,  in  his  Truth  of  the  Gospel  Historyi  ^  ''*' 
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that  mrpents  beinf  first  rendered  tracti^ie  and  harmless,  as  xhej 
•asilj  may,  have  had  a  thousand  different  tricks  played  with  them 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators.^  Huetius  tells  us,^  that  amongst 
the  Chinese  there  are  jugglers  who  undertake  to  tarn  rods  into  ser- 
pents; though  no  doubt  they  only  dexterously  substitute  the  latter  in 
the  room  of  the  former.  Now  this  is  the  very  trick  the  magicians 
played ;  and  as  it  appears  by  facts,  that  the  thing  in  general  is  very 
practicable,  it  is  immaterial  to  account  particularly  how  ike  thing 
was  done ;  since  it  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  in  what  manner  a 
common  juggler  imposes  upon  our  sight.  Should  it  be  suggested, 
that  Moses  might  impose  upon  the  si^t  of  the  spectators,  as  well  as 
the  magicians ;  I  answer,  that  as  he  ascribes  their  performances  to 
legerdemain,  and  his  own  to  God,  so  there  might  and  must  have  been 
a  wide  difference  in  their  manner  of  acting ;  the  coctrtd  oris  of  the 
magicians  not  being  used  by  Moses,  the  same  suspicion  covid  not 
rest  on  him  that  did  on  them.  What  an  ingenious  writer  asserts  is 
not  true,  that,  according  to  the  book  of  Exodus,  the  outward  appear- 
ance on  both  sides  was  precisely  the  same.  The  Ikk4l  of  Czodus 
specifies  a  most  important  difference  between  the  miracle  of  Aaron, 
and  the  impostures  of  the  magicians ;  for  it  says,  that  Aar&m  emsi 
down  his  rod^  before  Pharaoh  and  before  his  servants^  and  it  httwmi  a 
serpent;  but  with  regard  to  the  magicians,  it  uses  very  different  lan- 
guage, for  at  the  same  time  it  says,  T^y  east  down  evenf  man  Mi 
rod^  and  they  became  serpents.  It  expressly  declares,  that  they  did 
this  by  their  enehaniments  or  covered  arts;  and  what  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual manner  prevented  any  apprehension,  that  the  serpent  of 
Aaron  was  (like  those  of  the  magicians)  the  effect  only  of  a  dexte- 
rous management,  not  a  miraculous  production,  €rod  caused  his  rod 
to  swallow  up  theirs,  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  artifice,  and 
which  for  this  reason  the  magicians  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  This 
new  miracle  was  not  designed  to  estaUish  the  superiority  of  the  God 
of  Israel  to  tlie  idols  of  Egypt ;  nor  was  it  capable  of  answering 
that  end :  but  in  the  view  here  given  of  it,  had  much  wisdom,  by 
vindicating  the  credit  of  the  former  miracle^  (which  might  possibly 
be  more  open  to  suspicion,  than  any  of  the  rest)  as  well  as  by  afford- 
ing new  evidence  of  a  divine  interposition  in  favour  of  Moses.  God 
considered  this  evidence  as  folly  decisive  of  the  point  in  question, 
between  his  messengers  and  the  magicians :  for  from  tliis  time  he 
proceeded  to  the  punishment  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians :  whidi 

1  TlioM  who  demre  to  see  instances  of  this  from  modem  authois,  may  consolt 
Dr.  Sykes  on  Miracles,  pp.  166. 168.  Many  pretend  to  render  eerpenu  nannkas 
by  charms,  (Ps.  58.  5.  Bochart,  Hieroz.  part.  post.  1.  3.  c.  6. ;  8liaw*s  Travelm 
Pref  p.  5.  alsOf  p.  4t29.  and  Supplement,  p.  02.)  though  more  probaUy  they  destroy 
the  tfl«th  through  which  they  ejected  their  poison.  Herodotus  SMUtions  certain 
serpents  which  are  quite  harmless  n^pmw^  Mmf%  A|)bipeMf ;  Euterpe,  c.  74.  Anti- 
qoity  Bttributes  to  the  PsylU,  a  people  of  Africa,  the  extraoidinary  virtue  of  render- 
ing themselves  invulnerable  by  serpents,  as  well  as  of  curing  thoee  who  were  hit 
by  them.  See  Dr.  Hasselipiist's  Voyages  and  Travels,  cited  in  the  MonUily  Re- 
view for  February  176(>,  page  133. 

9  AbMtan.  Quest.  1.  ii.  p.  155. 

3  We  learn  from  hence  how  little  occasion  there  wis  for  Moses  to  detect  the 
aftifices  of  the  magicians,  who  did  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  any  peculiar  diviae 
assistance,  and  who  sunk  into  contempt  of  themselves.  9  Tim.  iii.  9.  The  nature 
of  the  works  of  Moses,  and  the  open  unsui^cious  manner  of  their  perfofmanoe, 
■erved  lofficienUy  to  disgrace  the  attempU  of  his  dvals. 
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affords  a  new  demonstration,  drawn  from  tlie  justice  of  the  Divine 
Being,  of  the  falsehood  of  the  common  hypothesis,  according  to  the 
representation  given  of  it  bj  those  who  maintain  that  the  magicians 
were  not  plainly  vanquished  till  they  were  restrained  from  turning 
the  dust  into  lice.  Had  this  been  the  case  it  would  have  been  right 
in  Pharaoh  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  that  time  $  nor  would  God 
have  punished  him  by  the  two  intervening  plagues,  that  of  turning 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  (to  which  Egypt  owed  its  fecundity)  into  blood, 
and  covering  the  land  with  frogs :  punishments  so  severe  as  imply 
the  most  criminal  obstinieicy  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  '*  With  resard  to  the  next  attempt  of  the  magicians  to  imitate 
Moses,  who  had  already  turned  all  the  running  and  standing  waters 
6f  Egypt  into  blood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their 
success  in  the  degree  in  which  they  succeeded.  For  it  was  during 
the  continuance  of  this  judgment,  when  no  water  could  be  procured 
but  hy  digging  round  cAout  the  river,  that  the  magicians  attempted 
by  some  proper  preparations  to  change  the  colour  of  the  small  quan- 
tity that  was  brought  them  (probably  endeavouring  to  persuade  Pha- 
raoh, that  they  could  as  easily  have  turned  a  larger  quantity  into  blood). 
In  a  case  of  this  nature  imposture  might,  and,  as  we  learn  from  his- 
tory, often  did  take  place.  It  is  related^y  Valerius  Maximus,^  that 
the  wine  poured  into  the  cup  of  Xerxes  was  three  times  changed  into 
blood.  But  such  trifling  feats  as  these  could  not  at  all  disparage  the 
miracle  of  Moses  ;  the  vast  extent  of  which  raised  it  above  the  sus- 
picion of  fraud,  and  stamped  upon  every  heart,  that  was  not  steeled 
against  all  conviction,  the  strongest  impression  of  its  divinity.  For 
he  turned  their  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and  the  water  in  all  their  re- 
ceptacles, into  blood.  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  (Nile)  died  $ 
and  the  river  stank.^ 

3.  '*  Pharaoh  not  yielding  to  this  evidence,  God  proceeded  to  &r- 
ther  punishments,  and  covered  the  land  of  Egypt  with  frogs.^  Be- 
fore these  frogs  were  removed,  the  magicians  undertook  to  bring 
into  some  place  cleared  for  the  purpose  a  fresh  supply  ;  which  they 
might  easily  do,  when  there  was  such  plenty  every  where  at  hand. 
Here  also  the  narrow  compass  of  the  work  exposed  it  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  effected  by  human  art ;  to  which  the  miracle  of  Moses 
was  not  liable  ;  the  infinite  number  of  frogs  which  filled  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Egypt  (so  that  their  ovens,  beds,  and  tables  swarmed 
with  them)  being  a  proof  of  their  immediate  miraculous  production. 
Besides,  the  magicians  were  unable  to  procure  their  removal;  which 
was  accomplished  by  Moses,  at  the  submissive  application  of  Phara- 
oh, and  at  the  very  time  that  Pharaoh  himself  chose,  the  more  clearly 
to  convince  him  that  God  was  the  author  of  these  miraculous  judg- 
ments, and  that  their  infliction  or^  removal  did  not  depend  upon  the 
influence  of  the  elements  or  stars,  at  set  times  or  in  critical  junc- 
tures. 

4.  **  The  history  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  magicians  confirms  the 
account  here  given  of  all  their  former  ones.     Moses  turned  all  the 

1  Lib.  i.  e.  6. 
9  Ezod.  vii.  Id— 21. 

3  Ezod.  viii.  6—8.    Nor  indeed  can  it  be  imagined,  that,  after  this  or  the  former 
flsffoe  had  been  removed,  Pharaoh  would  order  his  magtctana  to  renew  either. 
^Ch.  viii.  8. 
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dost  of  the  land  into  lice ;  and  this  plague,  like  the  two 
ones,  being  inflicted  at  the  word  of  Moses,  and  extended  over  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  must  necessarily  have  been  owing,  not  to 
human  art,  but  to  a  divine  power.  Nevertheless,  the  motives  upon 
which  the  magicians  at  first  engaged  in  the  contest  with  Moses,  the 
shame  of  desisting,  and  some  sUght  appearances  of  suecesf  in  their 
former  attempts,  prompted  them  still  to  carry  on  the  impostnre,  and 
to  try  with  their  enekaatments  to  hriMg  forth  Uee;  hd  they  €mdd  m&L 
With  all  their  skill  in  magic,  and  with  all  their  dexterity  in  deeeiT- 
ing  the  spectators,  they  could  not  even  succeed  so  far  as  they  had 
done  in  former  instances,  by  producing  a  specious  counterfeit  oif  this 
work  of  Moses.  Had  they  hitherto  performed  real  miracles  fay  the 
assistance  of  the  devil,  how  came  they  to  desist  now  ?  It  cannot  be 
a  greater  miracle  to  produce  lice,  than  to  turn  rods  into  serpents, 
water  into  blood,  and  to  create  frogs.  It  has  indeed  been  rery  often 
said,  that  the  devil  was  now  laid  under  a  restraint :  but  hitherto  no 
proof  of  this  assertion  has  been  produced.  The  Scripture  is  sileai, 
both  as  to  the  devil  being  now  restrained  from  interposing  any  &r- 
ther  in  the  favour  of  magicians,  and  as  to  his  having  afforded  them 
his  assistance  on  the  former  occasions.  But  if  we  agree  with  Moses, 
in  ascribing  to  the  magicians  nothing  more  than  the  artifice  and  dex- 
terity which  belonged  to  (heir  profession ;  we  shall  find  that  thnr 
want  of  success  in  their  last  attempt,  was  owing  to  the  difilerent  nsr 
ture  and  circumstances  of  their  enterprise.  In  all  the  former  instan- 
ces, the  magicians  knew  beforehand  what  they  were  to  undertake, 
and  had  time  for  preparation.  They  were  not  sent  for  by  Pharaoh, 
till  after  Moses  had  turned  his  rod  into  a  serpent:  and  previous  no^ 
tice  had  been  publicly  given  of  the  two  first  plagues.  But  the  orders 
in  relation  to  the  third,  were  no  sooner  issued  than  executed,  with- 
out being  previously  imparted  to  Pharaoh.  So  that  in  this  last  case 
they  had  no  time  for  contriving  any  expedient  for  imitating  or  im- 
peaching the  act  of  Moses.  And  had  they  been  allowed  time,  how 
was  it  possible  for  them  to  make  it  appear  that  they  produced  those 
animals,  by  which  they  themselves  and  all  the  country  were  already 
covered  and  surrounded  7  or  what  artifice  could  escape  detection,  in 
relation  to  insects,  whose  minuteness  hinders  them  from  being  per- 
ceived till  they  are  brought  so  near  as  to  be  subject  to  the  closest  in- 
spection ?^  Now  therefore  the  magicians  chose  to  say.  Tikis  (last 
work  of  Moses)  is  the  finger  of  Ood. 

«'  It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  magicians  here  acknow- 
ledge that  the  God  of  Israel  was  stronger  than  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
who  had  hitherto  assisted  them,  but  were  now  restrained  from  doing 
it  by  his  superior  power.  But  the  text  makes  no  mention  of  their 
allowing  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  superior  to  the  gods  of  Egypt,  much 
less  of  their  admitting  the  former  to  be  Jehovw  and  the  only  tree 
God.  Nor  do  they  refer  to  any  supernatural  restraint  upon  the 
Egyptian  deities,  but  to  the  last  miracle  of  Moses,  when  tli»y  say, 
7^(5  t5  the  finger  of  Ood^  ox  of  a  god;  for  the  original  word  admits 
this  sense,  and  very  probably  was  used  in  no  other  by  the  magiciaas, 
who  believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods.    But,  unable  to  turn  the  dust  of 

1  There  beinc  Uct  upon  mun  and  upon  htmiy&bomn  to  be  ssMgnsdssa 
the  megicians  being  uiieble  to  counterfeit  this  miracle. 
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the  eartii  into  lice  (aad  even  to  seem  to  do  it)*  they  «IIo«r  that  this  sui^ 
passed  the  scienee  they  proftseed,  and  argued  the  speeiai  BiirfMMdpiis 
interpositioti  of  some  deity*  There  is  no  aort  of  evidence  that  this  lait- 
gaage  of  the  magiciaiis  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  doing  justice  to  the 
character  and  claims  of  the  God  of  Israel,  or  that  it  was  not  merely 
designed  as  the  best  apology  they  were  able  to  make  for  their  own  fail. 
ure  of  success,  and  to  prevent  Pharaoh  from  reproaching  them  with  the 
want  of  skill  in  their  profession.  Certain  it  is  that  this  declaration 
of  the  magicians  had  no  good  effect  upon  Pharaoh,  but  seems  rather  to 
be  mentioned  as  an  occasion  of  his  continued  hardness.  Nay,  the  his- 
tory plainly  intimates,  that  the  magicians  themselves  afterwards  con- 
fronted Moses,  till,  in  punishment  of  their  obstinacy,  they  were  smit- 
ten with  ulcers.^  I  add,  that  the  sense  here  assigned  to  their  languase, 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  account  before  given  <^  the  state  of  Uie 
controversy  bHween  them  and  Moses :  for  it  implies,  that  the  magi- 
cians had  not  so  much  as  {>ratended  to  any  miraculcHis  interposition  of 
the  gods  in  their  favour,  but  relied  entirely  upon  the  established  rules 
of  their  art ;  and  consequently  that  Pharaoh's  view  in  sending  for  them« 
was  to  enable  himself  to  determine,  whether  the  works  of  Moses  lay 
within  the  compass  of  it. 

^*  I  cannot  condude  this  subject  without  observing,  that  the  strenuous 
hot  unsuccessful  opposition  to  Moses  added  strength  to  his  cause ;  as 
it  seemed  to  manifest  the  divinity  of  his  miracles,  by  clearing  him  from 
all  suspicimi  of  magic.  This  art  was  thought  equal  to  the  most  wondeiv 
lul  ph^mena.  In  Eg3rpt  it  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  car- 
ried to  its  utmost  perfection.  Pharaoh,  without  doubt,  on  the  present 
most  important  and  interesting  occasion,  engaged  the  assistance  of  the 
most  able  professors  of  it,  who  from  a  regard  to  their  own  reputation 
and  interest,  would  try  every  possible  method  to  invaiid^e  the  miracles 
of  Moses.  Nevertheless  their  utmost  efforts  were  baffled ;  and  the  va- 
nity and  futility  of  the  claims  of  magic  were  dAected  and  exposed,  agree- 
ably to  the  censure  passed  upon  them  by  Saint  Paul;  for,  spefldiing 
of  certain  persons,  whose  opposition  to  genuine  Christianity  was  the 
sole  effect  of  their  corrupt  minds,  without  the  lea«t  colour  of  reason,  he 
compares  Uiem  to  Jannes  and  Jiunbres,*  who  withstood  Moses ;  and 
did  It,  he  must  mean,  with  as  little  pretence,  or  there  could  be  no  justice 
in  the  comparison*  He  adds,  their  folfy  wu  manftsi  unto  aHmmfl 
and  thus  he  taxes  the  conduct  of  the  magicians  with  the  most  glaring  ab- 
surdity. He  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  adAit,  tbat  they  imitated 
and  ec|ualled  for  a  time  the  miracles  of  Moses,  and  then  desisted  as  soon 
as  they  found  themselves  u^Me  to  continue  the  contest  to  advantage 
(which  would  have  been  a  sort  of  prudence) ;  but  to  assert,  thi^  they 
wickedly  and  absurdly  attmnpted  to  plaee  the  feats  of  art  on  a  level 

^  The  magieumM  caM  net  iUtnd  before  Mesee,  heemue  of  the  hoU;  for  ike  hoU  was 
ypmt  the  magieians,  Ezod.  ix.  11.  Does  not  this  imply,  that  till  this  time  the  ma- 
ndsiis  haJm  some  method  or  other  opposed  or  disparsged  Moses  ? 

S  Jannes  and  Jambies,  mentieoed  by  8t.  Paul,  3  Tim.  iii.  8*  ftom  the  Chaldee  Para- 
nlmse  en  Szod.  vii.  Ih  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  two  chiefii  of  Pharaoh**  iua|ri- 
asns.  — Mvmeniiis,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  (apud  Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  1.  ix.  c.  B.) 
says,  Thmi  were  mferior  to  none  in  mogie  sHU,  and  for  that  reason  chosen  hj  oom- 
mon  eoosent  to  oppose  Mnsens,  lor  so  tiie  heathen  wnters  called  Moses.  0ee  Le 
Clare  on  Ezod.  vu.  lA.  and  Pliays  Hist. lib.  xu. e.  1. 

3  2  Tim.  iii.  9. 
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with  the  ondeiiiable  operations  of  a  divine  power  ;  and  so  skanoMly 
miscarrying  in  their  undertaking,  they  exposed  themseWes  to  the 
tempt  of  those,  who  had  once  held  thcsn  in  hi^  veneration.** 


Ni).  III. 

•  OM  THE   CONTRADICTIONS   WHICH    AR£    FALSELT    ALLEGED    TO    ESIiT 
IN    THE  HOLY    SC&IPTURES. 

[Referred  to^  in  p.  456.  of  this  VohtmtJ] 

AliTHOUGH  the  sacred  writers,  being  diTinely  inspired,  were  neces- 
sarily exempted  from  error  in  the  important  truths  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  rereal  to  mankind,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that, 
on  comparing  Scripture  with  itself,  some  detached  passages  are  to  be 
found,  whidi  appear  to  be  contradictory ;  and  these  have  been  a  fa- 
Tourite  topic  of  cavil  with  the  enemies  of  Christianky  from  Spinmsa 
down  to  Voltaire,  and  the  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  in  our  day  a, 
who  have  copied  their  objections.  Unable  to  disprove  or  subvert  the 
indisputable  FACTS,  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  and  detesting 
the  exemplvy  holiness  of  heart  and  life  which  it  enjoins,  its  modem 
antagonists  insidiously  attempt  to  impugn  the  credibility  of  the  sacred 
writers,  by  producing  what  they  «all  contradictions.  It  is  readily  ad- 
mitted that  real  contradictions  are  a  just  and  sufiicient  proof  that  a 
book  is  not  divinely  inspired,  whatever  pretences  it  may  make  to  sqck 
inspiration.  In  this  way  we  prove,  that  the  A.oran  of  Mohammed  couU 
net  be  inspired,  much  as  it  is  extolled  by  his  admiring  foUowera.  The 
whc^e  of  that  rhapsody  was  framed  by  the  wily  Arab  to  answer  some 
particular  exigences.^  If  any  new  measure  was  to  be  proposed,  —  any 
objection  against  him  or  the  religion  which  he  wished  to  propagate, 
was  to  be  answered,  —  any  difficulty  to  be  solved,  —  any  discontent  or 
offence  among  his  people  to  be  removed,  —  or  any  other  thing  done  that 
could  promote  his  designs,  —  his  constant  recourse  was  to  the  angel 
Gabriel,  for  a  new  revelation :  and  instantly  he  produced- some  addition 
to  the  Koran,  which  was  to  further  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  so  thai 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  book  was  composed  on  these  or  similar 
occasions  to  influence  his  followers  to  adopt  the  measures  which  he  in- 
tended. Hence  not  a  few  real  contradictions  crept  into  the  Koran ; 
the  existence  of  which  is  not  denied  by  the  Mussulman  commentators, 
who  are  not  only  very  particular  in  stating  the  several  occasions  on 
which  particular  chapters  were  produced,  but  also  where  any  contra- 
diction occurs  which  they  cannot  solve,  affirm  that  one  of  the  contradic- 
tory passages  is  revoked.  And  they  reckon  in  the  Koran  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fiAy  passages  tluis  revoked.  Now  this  fact  is  a  foil 
evidence  that  the  compiler  of  that  volume  could  not  be  inspired  :  bat 
no  such  thing  can  be  alleged  against  the  Scriptures.  They  were  indeed 
given  a^  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners^  and  the  authors  of  them 
were  inspired  on  particular  occasions :  but  nothing  was  ever  published 
as  a  part  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  revoked  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 

>  Prideaiix*8  Life  of  Mohammed,  pp.  158, 159. 
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HI  them  which  wb  need  to  have  annuUed.  Errors  in  the  transcription 
of  copies,  lia^  well  Bs.iii4>rittted  editions  and  translations,  do  unques'* 
tionablj  exist  ^  but  the  contradictions  objected  are  only  seeming,  not 
real,  nor  do  we  know  a  single  instance  of  such  alleged  contradictions, 
that  is  not  capable  of  a  rational  solution.  A  little  skill  in  criticism, 
(as  we  have  already  observed,)  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, their  idioms  and  properties,  (of  wliich  the  modern  opposers  of 
revelation,  it  is  well  known,  have  for  the  most  part  been  and  are  noCo« 
riously  ignorant,)  and  in  the  times,  occasions,  and  scopes  of  the  several 
books,  as  well  as  in  the  antiquities  and  customs  of  those  countries, 
which  were  the  scenes  of  the  transactions  recorded,  will  clear  the  main 
difficulties. 

To  the  person  who  honestly  and  impartialfy  examines  the  various 
evidences  for  the  divinity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  (and  it  not  only 
invites  but  commands  investigation,)  most  of  the  alleged  contradictions, 
which  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  will  appear  frivolous  :  tor 
they  have  been  made  and  refuted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifly  years 
since.  But  as  they  are  now  re-asserted,  regardless  of  the  satisfactory 
answers  which  have  been  given  to  them  in  various  forms,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent,  the  author  would  deem  his  inquiry  imper- 
fect if  he  were  to  suffer  sueh  objections  to  pass  unnoticed,  particularly 
as  he  hajB  been  called  upon,  through-  the  pubhc  press,  to  consider,  and 
to  obviate  them.  Sholdd  the  reader  be  led  to  think,  that  an  undue  por- 
tion of  the  present  vohime  is  appropriated  to  this  subject,  he  is  request- 
ed to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  objections  here  considered  have 
for  the  most  part  been  clothed  in  a  few  plausible  sentences,^  yet  their 
sophistry  cannot  be  exposed  without  a  laborious  and  minute  examination. 

Wherever  then,  one  text  of  Scripture  seems  to  contradict  another,  we 
should,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  them,  endeavour  to  discover  their 
harmony ;  for  the  only  way,  by  which  to  judge  rightly  of  particular  pa*, 
sages  in  any  book,  is  to  consider  its  whole  design,  method,  and  style,  and 
not  to  criticise  some  particular  parts  of  it,  without  bestowing  any  atten- 
tion upon  the  rest.  Such  is  the  method  adopted  by  all  who  would  i&* 
vestigate,  with  judgment,  any  difficult  passages  occurring  in  a  profane 
author :  and  if  a  judicious  and  accurate  writer  is  not  to  be  lightly  accus- 
ed of  contradicting  himself  for  any  seeming  inconsistencies,  but  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  himself  if  possible,  — unquestionably  the  same  equi- 
table principle  of  interpretation  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  investigation 
of  Scripture  difficulties.  Some  passages,  indeed,  are  explained  by  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  which  serve  as  a  key  to  assist  us  in  the  elucida* 
tion  of  others.  Thus,  in  one  place  it  is  said  that  Jesus  baptised,  and  in 
another  it  is  stated  that  he  haptisednot :  the  former  passage  is  explained 

I  The  Ute  excellent  Bishop  Home,  nearly  forty  years  ^ce,  wlifin  tpeakiiur  of  the 
diBiiijrcnnity  of  infidels  in  bringing  forward  objections  agauu*  the  Bcnptnres,  Has  tAt 
followinir  remarks.  "  Many  and  painfbl  are  the  researches,  usuaUy  necessMT  to  be 
made  for  settUng  points  of  this  kind.  Pertness  and  ignorance  may  aak  a  queirtion  la 
three  lines,  whiSi  it  will  cost  learning  and  ingenuity  t^rty  presto  answer.  When 
this  is  done,  the  same  qnestion  shall  be  triumphantiy  asked  again  the  next  year,  aa  if 
BOthimr  had  ever  been  written  upon  the  subiect.  And  as  peofile  in  genwa^  for  om 
jeawmor  other,  like  short  objections  better  than  long  answers,  m  this  M<wfl  ofdj^u- 
tation  (if  it  can  be  styled  such)  the  odds  must  ever  be  agamst  us ;  a^we  murt  beCM- 
tent  with  those  for  oir  friends,  who  have  honesty  and  •?^^<>Sj^"g^'5u^ff  TS^' 
to  atudy  both  sides  of  the  question."  Letters  on  Infidelity,  p.  83.  (Works,  vm.  v*.  pp 
447,  448. 8vo.    London,  1809.) 
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to  be  intended  not  of  liaptinn  peribnned  bjr  faunedtftlM  hf  Im  < 
whobi^tiBed  in  his  name.    Compere  John  iiL  Si.  with  it.  1,2. 

Ffequendr  also,  a  di«tinetion  of  the  diflerent  aemee  of  wordB,  wmwA 
as  of  the  dil^rent  eabjeets  and  times,  wiU  enable  oe  to  obviate  dw  seem- 
ingdiscrepancy* 

Thus,  when  it  is  said.  It  is  appouUed  wU9  oil  mm  Met  to  dic<He^  is. 
27.) ;  and  elsewhere,  If  a  «Mm  tetep  Ghiist's  sofimg^  he  skaUtuoer  see  dlMlft, 
there  is  no  contradicttmi ;  for,  in  the  ibrmer  place,  natwrml  deadb,  the 
death  of  the  body,  is  intended,  and  in  the  latter  passo^  spiriismlm 
eternal  death.  Afain,  when  Moees  says,  Qad  resttd  am  tike  oemmA  dag 
from  aS  his  works  (Gen.  ii.  7.),  and  Jesas  says,  Jfy  JPatket  martatk  iiliiirii 
(John  T.  17.),  there  is  no  opposition  or  contradiction ;  lor  Moees  is  epeak* 
ing  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  Jesus  of  the  works  of  providenee.  So 
Samuel  tells  us  €rod  wiU  not  repent  (1  Sam.  zv.  39.^ ;  and  yet  we  read  in 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  that  It  repented  tlU  Lonn  thai  As  Imi 
made  man  on  the  earth,  (Gen.  vi.  11.) ;  and  that  he  had  sei  s^  Smd  to  be 
king  (1  Sam.  xv.  11.)..  But  in  these  passages  there  is  no  raal  oeatr^fio- 
tion ;  repentance  in  the  one  place  signifies  aehange  of  mind  and  eooneel, 
from  want  of  foresight  of  what  would  come  to  pas8»  and  tfaae  God  can- 
not repent ;  but  then  he  changes  his  coarse  as  men  do  wiwn  tkey  rhnwge 
their  minds,  and  so  he  may  he  said. to  repent*  In  these,  as  w^dl  as  in 
other  instances,  where  personal  qnalities  or  flings  are  aseribed  to  God, 
the  Scriptures  speak  in  condescension  to  onr  capacities>  mffbtr  Hm  man- 
ner of  men ;  nor  can  we  speak  of  the'Deity  in  any  other  mamier»  if  we 
would  speak  intelligibly  to  the  generality  of  manldnd. 

The  contradictions  which  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Seriptvveflt  BMf 
be  referred  to  the  following  classes,  m.^-seeming  eontfadietiona  in  his- 
torical passages — in  chronology — between  propheeies  and  their  Mil- 
ment — in  points  of  doctrine  and  morality— in  the  <|Qota:tiona  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New-4)etween  the  sacred  wiilers  then 
between  the  sacred  writers  and  profane  authors  and,  Insliyt 
contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things. 


SECTION  I.  . 

BEEMING  CONTaAniCnONS  IN  BISTOBICAL  PAaSAOIS. 

J^OST  of  the  seeming  contradictions  in  Scripture  are  found  ib  the  bia- 
torical  parts,  where  their  connection  with  the  great  subject  or  scope  m 
less  consider^ible ;  and  they  may  not  nnfrequentfy  be  traced  to  the  errors 
of  transcribers  or  of  die  press.  The  apparent  eontradietions,  in  the  his- 
torical passages  of  Scripture,  arise  from  the  different  drcamstaaces  re- 
lated,-*from  things  being  related  in  a  difierent  order  by  the  aaeied 
writers,-^from  differences  in  numbers^— -and  frcnn  differences  in  the  rela- 
tion of  erents  in  one  place,  and  referenees  to  those  events  in  i 


§  1 .  Seeming  Conira^^Mms  in  the  diferent  Ciramnstamees  rdoHL 
These  arise  from  Tarions  causes,  as,  the  sources  iHience  the  inspired 
writers  drew  their  relations,  the  different  designs  of  the  sacred  writers, 
erroneous  readings,  obscure  or  ambiguous  eztwessione,  tranepoi 
in  the  order  of  narrating,  and  sometimes  from  aevend  oftheee  < 
combined. 
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1.  Apparent  contradietioi^t  in  tlie  different  circumstances  related, 
arieeyriMi  the  different  eamxes  whence  the  inspired  writers  drew  their 
norraftocs. 

For  instance,  in  the  bnef  accounts  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark  respect- 
ing the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  fit>m  whom  could  they  have  de- 
ri^d  tMr  information  ?  They  could  not  have  become  acquainted  with  those 
drcuoistances,  unless  from  the  particulars  communicated  ny  his  relatiyes  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh ;  and,  as  it  has  been  frequently  temarfced,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  they  received  their  information  from  MaTy  and  Joseph,  or  oUiers  of  the 
fiimily  of  Jesus.  How  easy,  then,  is  it  for  some  triflin|;  variations  to  creep  into 
such  accounts  of  infancy  as  are  presenred  by  oral  relation :  all  of  which,  though 
difiering,  are  neverthelcBs  perfectly  consistent  with  the  truth  !  Again,  during 
our  Lora*^  three  years'  circuit  in  Palestine,  Matthew  and  John  were  constantly 
his  disciples  and  companions:  the  source  of  their  narratiTes,  therefore,  was 
ocular  testimony :  whde  Luke  and  Mark,  not  having  been  Christ^  disciples^ 
related  things  as  they^  were  communicated  to  them  by  the  apostles  and  others, 
y^hofrmn  t£B  hegintUiifg  were  eift^witnessee  and  mvKwUre  of  the  toorrf,  as  Saint 
Luke  ezptessly  states  at  the  commencement  of  his  QospeU  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, Ih>w  is  it  possible  that  some  di^repancies,  should  not  appear  in 
the  writings  of  such  persons  ?  Yet  these  discrepancies,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  are  so  far  flrom  anbctinf  their  credibility  as  historians,  that,  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  conform  their  veracity  and  correctness.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  the  history  of  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrection,  as  well  as  to  the  account 
of  the  sermon  delivered  on  the  mount  and  on  the  plain. 

2.  Seeming  contradictions,  in  the  different  circumstances  related, 
may  also  arise  frmn  the  different  designs  which  the  sacred  writers  had 
in  the  cmnpasiiian  qJ  their  narratives ;  for  the  difference  of  design  will 
necessarily  lead  to  a  eorresponding.seleotion  of  circumstances. 

The  con^eration  of  this  circumstance  will  remove  the  contradiction  which 
modem  opposers  of  the  Scriptures  have  asserted  to  exist  between  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  deflign  of  Moses,  in  ihejint  chap- 
ter, was  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  ovderly  creation  of  all  things,  fVom  the 
meanest  to  the  noblest,  in  opposition  to  the  absurd  and  contradictory  notions 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the  Egypdans  and  other  nations.  In  the 
secand  chapter,  the  sacred  writer  explains  some  things  more  at  length,  which 
in  the  preceding  were  narrated  more  briefly,  because  he  would  not  interrupt 
the  connection  of  his  discourse  concerning  the  six  days'  work  of  creation.  He 
therefore  more  particularly  relates  the  manner  in  wmch  Eve  was  fonned,  and 
also  fhrther  illustrates  the  creation  of  Adam.  In  thus  recaintulating  the  his- 
tmy  of  creation,  Moses  describes  the  creation  through  its  several  stages,  as  the 
phenomena  would  have  successitely  presented  themselves  to  a  spectator,  had 
a  spectator  been  in  existence.  Agam,  the  design  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
espeeiallv  of  the  second  book,  is,  to  relate  the  various  steps  whioh  conduced  to 
the  wonoeriul  elevation  of  David  from  a  low  condition  to  the  throne  of  Judah 
first,  and  after  seven  years  and  six  months  to  that  of  Israel,  together  with  the 
battles  and  oeourrences  which  M  to  that  great  event  and  secured  to  him  the 
pooseeaon  of  his  kingdom  :  and  then  at  the  close  (3  Sam.  xxiii.  8—39.)  we 
have  a  catalogue  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  warriors  who  had  been 
particular^  instrumental  in  promoting  the  success  and  establiahing  the  glory 
of  their  royal  master.  But  in  the  &st  book  of  Chronicles  the  histonr  of 
David  hefpim  with  him  as  king,  and  immediately  mentions  the  heroes  of  his 
armisa,  m.  then  proceeds  to  an  abridgment  of  the  events  of  his  reign.  This 
dj£finenee  of  deeign  will  account  fbr  tM  variations  occurring  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal ehapcmseontaialiw  the  history  of  those  heroes:  for  in  1  Chron.  xL  they 
aiereeoraed  In  the  beguming  of  David's  reign,  with  Joab  introduced  at  their 
bead,  and  the  reason  assigned  fbr  his  being  so  particularly  distinguished ;  but 
in  the  conclndmg  duorter  of  Samuel,  when  the  history  of  DaviA  reign  had 
idready  been  given,  mre  the  name  of  Joab  is  omitted,  since  no  one  could 
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Ib^^t  that  he  was  David's  tkUf  n^fto  man,  when  he  had  btea  n»^tt^gm^ 
in  ahnost  every  page,  as  captain-general  of  the  armiea  of  IsraeL^  '-  ^ 

The  difference  of  design  also  will  satisfactorily  explain  the  seeming 
difference  between  the  genealogies  of  our  Saviourt  given  by  the  erBii- 
gelists  Matthew  and  Luke  from  the  public  registers,  €uid  which  compr^ 
a  period  of  four  thousand  years,  from  Adam  to  Joseph  his  reputed  &ther, 
or  to  Mary  his  mother.  The  genealogy  given  by  Saint  Matthew  was  prin- 
<»pally  designed  for  the-  Jews ;  and  therefore  it  traces  the  pedigree  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  promised  seed,  downwards  from  Abraham  to  David, 
and  from  him  through  Solomon*s  line  to  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph,  who 
was  the  reputed  or  legal  father  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  1. — 16.)  That  giren 
by  Saint  Luke  was  intended  for  the  Gentiles,  and  traces  the  pc»!igree 
upwards  from  Heli,  the  father  of  Mary,  to  David,  through  the  line  of 
his  son  Nathan,  and  from  Nathan  to  Abraham,  concurring  with  the  for- 
mer, and  from  Abraham  up  to  Adam,  who  was  the  immediate  ^^soti  oi 
God,"  bom  without  father  or  mother.     {Luke  iii.  23 — 38.)*    • 

That  Saint  Luke  gives  the  pedigree  of  Mary,  the  real  mother  of 
Christ,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  reasons  : 

^  1.  The  angei  Gabriel,  at  the  annunciation,  told  the  virgin,  that  **  God  would 
give  her  divine  Son  the  throne  o€  his /other  DamtT  (Luke  i.  32.);  and  this  was 
necessary  to  be  proved,  by  her  genealogy  afterwards.  ^Marj'  is  called  by  the 
Jews,  i'>jn3,  "  the  daughter  of  Eli,"  3  and  by  the  earW  Christian  wriieia,  **  the 
daughter  of  Joakim  and  Anna."  But  Joakim  and  Efliakim  (as  being  derived 
from  the  names  of  God,  mn%  llahoh,  and  Sm,  JEA)  are  qpmetimes  interchanged. 
|2  Chron.  zxxvi.  4.)  Eli  therefore,  or  Heli,  is  the  abridgment  of  Efiadunu  Ner 
is  it  of  any  consequence  that  the  Rabbins  called  him  ^S,  instead  CMf  ^  the  as- 
pirates Aleph  and  Ain  being  frequently  interchanged.  3^  A  aimikur  case  in 
point  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  genealogy.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
two  lines  of  Salomon  and  Nathan,  tlie  sons  of  David,  unite  in  the  geoenttioas 
of  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  and  thence  diverge  again  In  the  sons  of  the  latter, 
Afoiud  and  Resa.  Hence,  as  Salathiel  in  Mattliew,  was  the  son  of  Jechoniah, 
or  Jelioiachin,  who  was  carried  away  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  in 
Luke,  Salatliiel  must  have  been  the  grandson  of  Neri,  by  his  mother's  side^  4 
The  evangelist  liimself  has  critically  distinguished  the  real  from  the  Uged 
genealogy,  by  a  parenthetical  remark  :  Iq<rouc — w  mc  f voiu^ro,  vios  Im^v^  [«AX' 
ovrwc  cMo'c]  Tov  HXc.  ^  Jesus — being  (as  was  reputed),  the  son  of  Joseph,  (but 
in  reality)  the  son  of  Heli,"  or  his  grandson  by  the  jnother^M  side :  for  so  should 
tlie  eUipses  involved  in  the  parenUiesis  be  supplied."^  This  interpretation  of 
the  genealogy  in  Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  if  it  be  admitted,  removes  at  once 
every  difficiuty ;  and  (as  Bishop  Glei^  has  truly  remarked}  It  is  so  natural  and 
consistent  with  itself^  that,  we  think,  it  can  hardly  be  rejected,  except  by  those 
who  are  determined,  that  ^'  seeing  they  will  not  see,  and  hearing  they  wiM  not 
understand." 

But  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  related,  arising  from  the  dif- 
ference in  design  of  the  sacred  writers,  is  to  be  found  diiefly  in  those 
cases,  where  the  same  event  is  narrated  very  briefly  by  one  evaogdul, 
and  is  described  more  copiously  by  another. 

An  example  of  this  kind  we  have  in  the  account  of  our  Lord^  threefeld 
tempution  m  the  wilderness,  which  is  related  more  at  length  by  St.  Matthew 
andXuke,  while  Mark  has  given  a  very  brief  epitome  of  that  occurrence.  Bat 
tlv^  variations,  wliich  arise  from  differences  of  design,  do  not  present  a  Au- 
4fiw  of  contradiction  or  discrepancy  :  for  it  is  well  known  that  Saint  Matthew 

(  1  ^.  Kennioott's  Pint  Dissertatioii,  pp.  13—15.  The  mibaeqmeiit  part  of  this  vu; 
iMumed  volome  is  upropriated  to  an  elaborate  coniparisoD  of  the  diBcrepaociea  bgiweoa 
1  Uhron.  xi.  and  2  Sam.  v.  and  zziii.,  to  which  the  reader  is  re&rred 

3  The  riew  above  given  'u  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  Or.  Benson  in  his  Hiataiy 
of  the  fiat  planting  of  the  Christian  ReligioI^  vol.  i.  pp.  fe9    263.  2d  edit. 

»  LiirMfoot  on  Luke  iii.  23.  -^    ->  rr 
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wrote  his  Gospel  a  few  years  afler  our  Lord's  ascension,  while  the  church 
wholly  consisted  of  converts  from  Judaism.  Saint  Hark's  Chwpel,  probaUy 
written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church  there,  which  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  converts  who  nad  been  Pagans  and  Jews.  He  inserts  many 
direct  or  obli<|ue  explanations  of  passages  in  Saint  Alatthew's  Gospel,  in  order 
to  render  them  more  inteUigible  to  the  converts  from  Paganism.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  was  written  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  converts  from  Heathen- 
ism ;  several  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  display  the  divine 
goodness  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence  he  traces  up  Christ's  lineage  to  Adam,  to 
signily  that  he  was  the  seed  of  the  woman  promised  to  our  iirst  parents,  and  j 
the  Saviour  of  all  their  po^rity.  He  marks  the  era  of  Christ's  birth,  and  the 
time  when  John  th9  Baptist  l)egan  to  announce  the  Gospel,  by  the  reigns  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  Saint  Joho,  who  wrote  long  after  the  other  evangelists, 
appears  to  have  designed  his  Gospel  to  be  partly  as  a  supplement  to  tlie  others, 
in  order  to  preserve  several  discourses  oi  our  Lord,  or  facts  relating  to  him  \ 
which  had  been  omitted  by  the  other  evangelists ;  but  chiefly  to  check  tlie  j 
heresies  which  were  be^inuing  to  appear  in  the  church,  and  (as  he  himself  de- 
clares, XX.  31.)  to  establish  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  divinity  and  medi- 
atorial character  of  Christ.^ 

The  differences,  however,  which  thus  subsist  in  the  respective  nar- 
ratives of  the  Evangelists,  do  not  in  any  degr^  whatever  affect  their 
credibility.  The  transactions  related  are  still  true  and  actual  transac- 
tions,  and  capable  of  being  readily  comprehended,  although  there  may 
be  a  trifling  discrepancy  in  some  paiticulars.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  our  Lord,  so  sublime,  so  replete  with 
momentous  instruction,  that  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine. 
But  whether  this  discourse  was  delivered  on  a  mountain  or  on  a  plain, 
SB  a  matter  of  no  moment  whatever.  In  like  manner,  although  there 
are  eircumstamtiaJl  differences  in  the  accounts  pf  our  Lord's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  thing  itself  may  be  known,  and  its  truth  ascertained.^ 
A  narrative  is  not  to  be  rejected,  by  reason  of  some  diversity  of  circum- 
stances with  which  it  is  related :  for  the  character  of  human  testimony 
is  substaatiai  truth  under  circumstantial  variety  ;  but  a  close  agreement 
induces  suspicion  of  confederacy  and  fraud*  Important  variations,  and  . 
even  contradictions,  are  not  always  deemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  cre- 
dibiiitj  of  a  fact :  and  if  this  circumstance  be  allowed  to  operate  in 
favour  of  profane  liistorians,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  admitted  with  equal 
weight  in  reference  to  the  sacred  writers.  It  were  no  difficult  task  to 
give  numerous  instances  of  differences  between  profane  historians.  Two 
or  three  may  suffice.  It  is  well  known  that  Julius  Caesar  wrote  histo- 
ries both  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the  war  in  Gaul :  the  same  events  are 
related  by  Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  by  Plutarch  in  his  lives  of  Pompey 

Preliminazy  DissertatioB  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  from  a  Codex  Kescriptus  in  Trinity  College  Library  at  Dublin.  (Evange* 
Hum  secundum  Matthteum  ei  Codiee  Rcsctipto  in  Biblwthtca  Collegu  Sanct^  Trinitatis 
juzta  Duhliitj  ^.  4to.  Dublin,  1801 .)  In  this  dissertation  he  examines  and  notices 
the  difficulties  of  the  h3rpothesis  proposed  by  Africanus,  a  father  of  the  third  century, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  7.)  and  translated  bj  Dr.  Lardnor 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43G--438.  8vo.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  416,  417.  4to.),  and  which  Africanus 
professed  to  have  rocoived  from  some  of  our  Lord's  relatives.  As  Dr.  Barrett's  book 
IS  scarce,  and  comparatively  little  known,  it  may  gratify  the  reader  to  learn  that  a 
oopioos  and  faithful  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1807,  vol.  iii. 
pa]l2.pp.5d6--594.  678—608. ;  and  also  with  some  additional  observations  by  Dr. 
A.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  kda  Commentary  on  Luke  iii.  See  also  Mr.  R.  B.  Green's 
ingenious  tract,  entitled,  *'  A  newly  invented  Table  for  exhibiting  to  the  View,  and  im- 
pressing clearly  on  the  Memory,  the  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Cbist,  with  notes,"  dtc. 
London^  1822,  8vo. 

1  The  topic  here  briefly  noUced  is  ably  iUustrated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Townson  in 
his  Diseaursts  an  the  Four  QaspeU,  ckiejbf  woith  regard  to  the  peculiar  design  of  each^ 
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•ad  Cmmr.  The  tnuMaclioni  reeorded  br  Svetoam  an  abo  rdittd 
byDioa*  aad  maajrof  them  by  Lify  andPoijbias.  What diaereptaGMf 
ara  dueovarable  between  tbeie  writen  !  Yfit  Lkrj  and  Poiyfatas  are  aot 
considered  as  liani  on  thi«  aceoiuit,  but  we  endeaToar  by  variooe  wtji 
to  harmonise  their  discordant  narratiTes,  consetoos  that,  even  when  we 
fail,  these  discordances  do  not  affect  the  general  credibility  of  their  his- 
tories. Again,  the  embassy  of  the  Jews  to  the  emperor  Claadiaa  ii 
placed*  by  Philo  in  karvesi^  and  by  Josepbas  in  jeecMsic  ;yet  the  cnst- 
eace  of  this  embassy  was  nerer  caUed  in  qaestioa.  To  come  asarer 
to  oar  owa  times :  Lord  Clarendon  states  that  the  Marqaie  of  Argjk 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged^  which  sentence  was  ezecnted  cm  the  sane 
day :  fawr  other  historians  affirm  that  he  was  beheaded  apon  the  JKm- 
day,  having  been  condemned  on  the  preceding  Saturday ;  yet  thi^  cob- 
tradiction  ne^r  led  any  person  to  doubt,  whether  the  Marqais  was 
execated  or  not. 

Moeh  af  the  discrepancy  in  the  (voepels  arises  from  amisaioiB,  which 
is  always  an  uncertain  ground  of  objection.  Saetoains,  Taeitas,  aad 
Dion  Caseins,  hare  all  writtea  an  account  af  the  reign  of  Tiberias ; 
and  each  has  omitted  many  things  mentioned  by  the  reet,  yet  their 
credit  is  not  impeached.  And  these  differences  will  be  more  nuaeroas, 
when  men  do  not  write  histories*  but  suaieirs  (which  perhaps  is  the  true 
name  of  the  Gospels),  that  is,  whea  they  do  mat  undertake  to  didmr, 
in  the  order  of  time,  a  regular  account  efaff  things  of  inqiortaBce  which 
the  sul^eet  of  the  histoiy  said  and  did,  but  only  such  passaaes  aa  weie 
sugcetted  by  their  p^rHadetr  design  at  the  tisM  of  writiBg?  Farthtr, 
as  these  seeming  discordances  in  the  evangelical  historians  fwofve  tfasft 
they  did  not  write  in  concert ;  so,  from  iSm  agreeiag  in  the  principal 
and  most  material  facts,  we  may  iafer  that  they  wrote  after  the  tratk 

In  Xiphilin  and  Theodoeins;  the  two  abbreviators  of  the  hsstoriaa 
IMon  Cassitts,  may  be  observed  the  like  agreement  aad  diaagreenwat ; 
the  one  taking  notice  of  amny  particalara  which  the  other  peases  ia 
silence,  and  both  of  them  relating  the  chief  and  moat  remarkahie  events. 
And  since,  fitmi  their  both  frequently  making  uae  of  the  werj  aame 
words  and  expressions,  when  they  speak  of  the  same  thiag,  it  in  ap> 
parent  that  tlMsy  both  copied  from  the  same  original;  so,  ao  peraoa  was 
ever  absurd  enough  to  imagine  that  the  particulars  meatioiied  by  the 
one  were  not  taken  out  of  Dion  Caseins,  merely  becaase  they  were 
omitted  by  the  other.  And  still  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  any  (as 
some  modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  said  of  the  Evangeliata),  that 
the  faeU  related  by  Theodoaias  are  contradicted  by  Xiplalia,  hrnanap 
the  latter  says  nothing  of  them.  Bat  against  the  BvangeKsts,  it  aeeaw, 
all  kinds  of  arguments  may  not  only  be  empimfed  but  applauded.  IV 
case,  however,  of  the  sacred  historians  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of 
these  two  abbreviators.  The  htUr  extracted  the  particulars,  rdaied 
in  their  several  abridgments,  from  the  history  of  Dion  Caasina,  aa  the 
farmer  drew  the  materiab  of  their  Gospels  fr«MB  the  life  of  Jesoa  Christ 
Xiphilin  and  Theodosius  transcribed  their  relations  fit>m  a  certain  col- 
lection of  facts  contained  in  one  and  the  same  history ;  the  four  evange- 
lists, from  a  certain  recollection  of  facts,  contained  in  the  life  ofaaeM 
the  same  person,  laid  before  them  bv  that  same  Spiarr,  which  was  to  Isad 
them  into  all  truth.  And  why  the  ndelity  of  the^fear  transcribers  dwaU 
be  called  in  question  for  reasons  which  hold  equally  strong  against  the 
two  abbreviators,  we  leave  those  to  determine  who  lay  snBh  a  i 
upon  the  objection.' 
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3.  A  third  source  of  appurent  contradietionsy  in  the  cUhreat  etreaniH 
stances  related,  arises  from  fabe  readings,  or  from  iAteiire  ondambignmts 
expressions^  or  from  transposiHans  in  the,  order  of  r^aHng^  and  someiimes 
from  several  of  these  tmtses  combined^  The  only  way  bj  which  thesa 
seeming  repo^andes  may  be  reconciled,  is  to  cbjI  in  the  aid  of  sacred 
criticism ;  which,  wlien  judiciously  applied,  will  in  most  instances,  if 
not  in  every  case,  remove  them. 

Thus,  io  Gen*  xxix.  1—8.  we  have  a  dialogue  in  which  no  man  is  mentioned 
but  Jacob,  the  only  living  creatures  present  b^ng  three  flocks  of  sheep :  yet 
these  are  represented  as  copversing,  rolling  away  the  stone,  aud  watering  tha 
sheep.  This  appearance  of  eontradiction  probably  originated,  first,  in  soma 
transcrMier  writmg  vryn,  fiodca^  for  o^wi,  thqtherdsr  in  three  places ;  and, 
aecoodly,  fitiiiu  verse  8.  escpressinff  what  cuetomarUy  happened,  not  what  that 
had  actually  taken  place  ;9  and  this  mistake,  having  obtained  in  some  copy  of 
high  rei>ute,  has  been  transcribed  into  all  the  later  manuscripts.  That  the 
above  mistake  has  actually  been  made,  anpears  from  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  firom  the  Arabic  version  la  nishop  Walton's.  Polyglott,  (which  has 
preserved  th^  true  reading  in  verses  3  and  8.),  and  from  the  Greek  venuon. 
The  true  reading  therefore,  as  Houbigant  and  JDr.  Kennicott  contend,  is  shep- 
herds, not  flocks,  and  the  diird  verse  should  be  read  parenthetically.^ 

Having  thus  stated  the  various  causes  of  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  difTerent  circumstances  related  by  the  inspired  writers,  we  shall 
proceed  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

I.  The  names  of  persons  and  places  are  respectively  Uabh  to  change* 

Thus,  the  name  of  one  person  is  sometimes  aiven  to  another,  either  as  they 
are  types  of  them,— so  CknH  is  called  /^^^/(Ezek.  zxxiv.  98, 34.)  and  Ze« 
rubbaod  (Hag.  ii.  SK3.):— or,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  between  them,  as 
in  Isa.  L  10.  Ezek.  kvi.  3.  46.  Mat  iv.  5.  compared  with  Matt.  xL  14  and 
John  i.  21.  Rev.  IL  90.  and  xviii.  2.  So  EkU  derives  its  name,  in  many  Ian* 
guage%  firom  the  valky  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  on  account  cf  the  wicked<^ 
nesB  there  commiited,  and  the  dreadful  cries  formerly  heard  in  that  place.  Intha 
hka  manner,  the  place  of  the  great  slaughter  (Rev.  levi.  Id)  has  its  name  from 
the  place  of  the  memorable  battle  where  Joaiah  was  slain,  3  Kings  zxiii.  90. 

n.  The  name  of  the  head  of  a  tribe  or  nation  is  sometimes  given  to  their 
posterity. 

Thus,  EdcMn  or  Esau  is  put  for  the  Bdomites,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  in  Num.  zx.  18.  (ren.  xxxvi.  1.  and  Obadiah  L  6.  Ver]^  numerous  si* 
milar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  soecify. 

III.  Sometimes  names  remain^  after  the  reason  for  which  they  were 
given^  &r  the  thing  whence  they  were  taken^  has  ceased  to  exist, 

Aaron's  rod,  for  instance,  retained  its  name  when  changed  into  a  serpent^ 
Exod.  viL  151.  So  Matthew  is  called  a  publican,  because  he  had  formeriy  fol- 
lowed that  calhnff.  Simon  the  leper  is  so  termed  because  he  had  formerly 
been  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  Matt.  xxvi.  fl.  So  it  is  said  in  Matt.  xi.  5.  that 
the  blind  see,  and  the  deaf  hear,  that  is,  those  who  had  been  blind  and  dea£ 
A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Matt.  xxi>  31.    l%e  pubKcanoand  harhte  enter  into 

1  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  496.  i  1147.  Jahnii  Enchiridion  Herm.  Gen.  cap.  vi. 
De  Con^positione  Eyas^nnfavwy,  p.  137. 

t  The  vulgale  version  so  renders  verse  3.  Morisque  etot  mt  cmiutis  ovihi9  (lege 
yagt0ribus)  congregaiis  devolvermU  UqntUmf  Ac. 

3.  Honlnguit  in  kc.  Dr.  Kennicott's  First  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  text,  pp. 
3150—365.  The  proper  version  of  the  jwssage  shove  referred  to  will  be  thus ;  ♦*Then 
Jaeob  went  on  his  journey,  and  eame  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  east :  9.  And  he 
looked,  end  behold  a  well  in  a  field;  and,  le,  three  sktpherda  were  lying  by  it,  for 
ant  of  that  well  they  watered  their  flocks ;  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  v^lla 
mouth.  (And  there  all  the  skepkerda  utuaUy  met  together,  and  rolled  the  ^mie  from 
the  weU*8  mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep ;  and  put  tfo  stone  again  upon  the  weU  s 
— ^«*i.    i«  u.  ^1....^  \  A f     A^A  f.A^K  a.;*!  Jt,^  Jtrt,     ft  Am<i  7h«v  «ud.  We  cannot 
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meUngiMiiofktmfm,  tbu  ii»flMMtrh»kwl  Iwen such,  aot  liioae  w1k»  < 
tiaueto.    (OiM3i|MralOor.  irL9.) 


IV.  The  9mtf  ftn$m$  ^  plauM  Mmetima  kmt  several  mamts. 
Tbua^  Esau's  w*&  isealM  JBuheBMth  m-Gea.  zxtL^  andAdakin  CSea. 

xxxvi.  ^  Gideon  is  catted  Jenibbaal  in  Judges  vi.  33.  and  riL  1.  Zendibabei 
and  Sheshbazzar  are  the  same  person,  Ezra  L  8.  and  v.  14  conuiared  wxdi 
Hag.  i.  14.  and  iL  2.  ^.  Almost  numbness  simflar  instanees  mieht  be  addo- 
ced  from  the  Old  Testament :  nor  are  examples  wanthif  in  die  New.  Tfan^ 
be  wba  was  nominated  Ibr  the  apottpshipi,  is  called  JoBeph,  Banabw^aad 
Justus.  (Acts  LSdL)  Joose  and  Barnabas  are  the  namea of  ti^  same  apasde. 
Simon,  it  is  weH  kaown,  was  called  Peter*  and  aU  tlie  other  afpoedas^  ez- 
eept  Saint  John,  bad  more  names  than  one.  In  fike  manner,  the  aune  jdsflBf 
are  distinguiahed  by  aeveral  names:  aa  Bmniabphat and  Kadeah,  Gea.  xir.7. 
Hermon,  Sirioo,  8henir,  DeuL  iii.  9.  Magdala  m  Ifatt.  xr.  aa  is  tcnoaed  Dal- 
maoutha  in  Mark  riiL  MK  and  the  coimtry  of  the  GeigeMcnes,  in  Mmt,  TioL.  38^ 
in  Mark  t.  1.  called  that  of  the  Gadarencs. 

V.  Many  perstms  and  places  als0  have  the  same  name* 

There  was  one  Bethleh^  in  the  tribe  of  Zebidun,  Joah.  xiz.  15^  asd  ano- 
ther in  the  trft)e  of  Judah,  Matt,  ii  6«  Luke  ii  4.  There  werf  two  towns 
caHed  Cone,  Josh.  xix.  98.  John  ii.  1.  Several  Caaerreox,  Matt  xri.  idL  Acts 
iz.  30.  and  xviiL  99.  Several  ZecAartoAs,  as  in  1  Chron.  t.  7.  xr.  90,  xxiw.  95w 
Ax;.  9 Cfaron. XTiL 7. XX.  14.  Zecb.i.1.  LtikeL&  MattxxiiL3Sw  TbsZe- 
ehariah  in  this  last  dted  passage,  was  probably  the  person  mentioiied  in  2 
Chron.  xx.  14.,  and  the  name  of  the  rather  has  been  added  siaoe,  by  some 
transcriber,  who  took  it  from  the  title  of  the  prophecy.  Several  &roda,  as,  1. 
Herod  ^  €htai,  in  whose  reisn  oar  Redeemer  was  incarnate.  Matt.  ii.  1.  and 
h^  whom  the  infants  at  BathMwm  weie  massaerad,  Matt.  ii.l(ju  fLMemdA^- 
hpas,  surnamed  the  Tetrareh,  Matt.  xir.  L  by  whom  John  the  fiaptist  waj 
murdered,  (refse  lOi)  and  our  Saviour  was  naKwked  and  set  at  naiuht.  Lake 
nxiii.  11.  a  Bnrod  Agrvma^  who  slew  the  apostle  James,  Acta  xii  £  and  rai- 
sarably  perished,  verse  99L  So,  there  are  some  names  which  appear  to  hsve 
been  commoo  to  several,  if  not  to  all,  tbe  successive  kinga  of  a  cowatry.  1hi», 
Pharaoh  was  the  general  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xii.  1&  joodjl  1. 
iSxodua L-^^^muem,  I  Kings  iii.  1.  9  Kings xx]iL99l  laa. xix.  IL  Jcr. 
XXV.  19.  xliv.  adl  3dvL  17.  and  very  frequently  in  the  prophecy  of  £aekiel ;  and 
that  this  was  the  constant  title  of  tbe  £gyptian  kings,  if  further  atteeced  by 
Josephusi  and  Suidas.^  Artaxerxes  was  the  common  name  of  the  whole  race 
of  Persian  kiiws ;  as  Abimelech  was  of  the  Philistines,  Gen.  xx.  3l  xxvi  8.  com- 

Eared  with  9  Siara.  xxL  11.  and  the  title  to  Psal.  xxxiv. ;  and  Agag  of  the  Ama- 
skites,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Numb.  xxiv.  7.  compared  vfith  1  Sam.  xv.  8. 

VI.  7^  differences  in  names,  occurring  in  the  Scriptures^  ore  smn^ 
times  occasioned  6y  false  rtadings,  and  can  onljf^  be  reconciled  by  earrtding 
these  :  but  the  true  name  may  in  such  cases'  be  distinguished  firom  tbe 
erroneous  one,  by  the  usage  of  scripture  in  other  places,  as  well  as  from 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  antient  versiona,  and  Josephva.^ 

The  fbilowing  instanees  will  illustrate  this  remark.  HMAraer,  1  Cfaioa. 
acviii.  3l  ought  to  be  Hadadezer,  aa  in  9  Sam.  viii.3a  Resh  ^  being  wirtateBn  ftr 
a  Daleth  %  Achan  should  be  Achar,  (a  Resh  ->  being  put  foe  a  Nunjl  Josh, 
vii.  18--4)S.  1  Chron.  ii.  7.^  JoshebbaettMy  in  9  Sam.  xxui.  &  (maig.  read) 
flhould  be  Jashobeam,  as  in  1  Chron.  xi.  11.  and  xxvii.  9.5  BmUAma,  At 
daughter  ef  Amid,  in  1  Chron.  iii.  5.  should  be  Batfaeheba  the  daughter  of 
Eliam,  as  in  9  Sam.  xL  3.  the  two  last  letters  of  the  father's  name  being  \ 


should  be  Ahaathu,  or  Ahaioah,  aa  in  9  Kkigs  viiL  94.  and  elsewbera.d    Tbe 
name  of  the  great  kmg  Nebuchadnegzar  is  spelled  seven  diflmat  ways.9 

1  Aatiq.  1.  vui.  c  6.  §  9.  U  SoidM,  m  voce!  3  Gerard's  Institotes,  p.  «7. 
i  Kenaicott.  DiipOrt  i.  pp.  89, 90.  5  ftid.  pp.  70—78. 

2  &?f  R.^:.  ..        rno^  ^«>-  PP-  <78-..480.  8 Ibid,  np.  489, 49a 


^XApptmti*  CmUr4i4kHims.  from  thbi^  Mn^  wekki  im  m  4iJfmiU 
order  by  ike  Sbcred  Wriier$. 

I.  The  Scriptures  being  as  it  were  a  compendious  rteord  <jf  innortmni 
events  f  we  ire  not  to  infer  ihM  thtse  took  plate  exactly  in  the  or£r  nor* 
rated;  for  freptentlp  things  are  related  together,  between  which  man^ 
things  intemwtd  while  they  were  transaeting.  Neither  are  we  to  eonclude 
that  a  thing  is  not  done^  because  it  is  not  related  in  the  history  of  other 
things  happening  in  the  same  age, 

Thufi,  in  Ntunb.  zxjuii.  we  have  a  i>artieii]«r  aeecnint  of  the  jounieykiM  of 
the  iBraeMtes,  whieh  are  not  noticed  in  t}ieir  proper  place  in  the  book  of  Exe- 
diiB*  In  the  four  Gospels  especially,  we  find  that  each  of  the  Evangelist*  did 
not  relate  every  word  and  ^ing ;  but  one  frequently  omits  what  has  been  le* 
lated  by  the  rest,  while  that  which  has  been  briefly  noticed  1^  one,  is  reeorded 
at  length  by  the  others ;  and  two  evangelists,  when  relating  the  same  faet,  do 
not  always  observe  the  order  of  time.  Thus,  in  John  jcii.  f--*3.  Jesus  Chrisi 
is  said  to  have  been  anointed  at  Bethany  six  days  befinn  the  passover ;  yet  St. 
Matthew,  (xxvL  2. 0.  7.)  takes  no  notice  of  this  remarkable  eircumstanee  till 
within  two  days  of  the  feast  ^  The  reason  is  msnifiMl.  It  was  at  this  time  « 
that  Judas  offered  to  the  chief  priests  apd  elders  to  betray  him ;  and  the  evaB<^  * 
gelist,  iiUending  to  relate  his  treachery,  returns  to  give  an  account  of  the  event 
which  prompted  him  to  it.  The  rri^ke  which  he  received  in  the  house  of 
Simon,  when  he  complained  of  the  waste  pf  ointment,  had  irritated  his  proud 
disafieeted  heart,  and  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  revenge.  The  men-^ 
tion  of  the  unction  of  our  Saviour,  which  wes  proparatory  loins  buriaL  re* 
minds  us  of  another  observatioB,  which  is  of  use  in  removing  diffiemtiei^ 
namely,  that  two  facts  may  much  resemble  eacb  other,  and  yet  not  be  Hm 
same.  Although  thev  di^r,  therefore,  in  some  circumstanees,  while  they 
agree  in  other,  it  is  through  haste  and  inattention  that,  oq  this  aeoounC,  we 
charge  the  Soriptures  with  contradiction,  llie  anointing  ef  Christ,  six  dawi 
before  the  passover,  is  evidently  difl^nt  firom  the  anoiotiiig  recorded  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  JUike.  The  two  incideniB  agree,  as  both  happened  al 
table,  and  in  the  house  of  a  person  named  Simon ;  nut  en  eoneidering  the  pee* 
aagee,  they  appear  to  have  token  place  at  difierent  times.''  ^  Appareoi  eom 
tradictions  of  this  kmd  are  eo  numerous  in  the  Gospels^  that  it  would  almo«t 
require  a  harmony  of  them  to  be  constructed,  were  we  here  to  speeify  them  ( 
and  from  theee  discrepancies  have  originated  harmonies,  or  eooaeoted  bislo* 
riee,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  in  the  straeture  of  whieh 
different  theories  of  arrangement  have  been  adopted,  in  order  to  recondJii 
their  seeming  discrepancies.^ 

Other  admtioaal  mstancea  of  things  that  are  meationed  •b  hnviiig  hap* 
pened,  but  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  sacred  histories,  occur  in  GeiL 
3UzL  7, 8.  the  changing  of  Jacob's  wages  ten  times^  that  is,  frequently ;  in 
Psalm  CT.  18.  Joseph's  feet  being  hurt  with  fetters ;  in  Hosea  3P9*  4*  Jacob's 
weeping ;  in  Acts  vii.  23-^.  several  Aings  concerning  Bf oses ;  in  Acts  xg^ 
95.  a  sayinjr  of  our  Lord ;  in  1  Cor.  xv.  7.  an  appearance  of  Christ  to  SeiQt 
James  :  in  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstandinff  Moses  ;  m  Heb* 
ix.  19.  Moses  sprinkling  the  book  as  well  as  the  people  with  blood  ;  Heb*  xii 
21.  a  sayinff  of  Moses.  Jude  9.  Michael's  contending  for  the  body  of  Mpses ; 
and  verse  14.  Enoch's  prophecy ;  and  in  Rev.  ii.  14.  Balaam  teaching  Balak 
to  put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel :  all  which  things  might 
be  known  by  revelation,  or  by  personal  communication,  as  in  the  case  of 
CUelfs  appearance  to  James,  who  was  evidently  living  when  Paul  OMntioned 
it,  or  by  tradition,  or  by  the  history  of  those  times,  as  some.of  the  drcumstan* 
ees  above  adverted  ^  are  mentioned  by  Joaephus. 

II.  Things  are  not  always  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  exactly  in  the  same 
method  and  order  in  which  they  were  done  ;  whence  apj^arent  eontra^ctions 
mrisct  events  being  sometimes  introduced  by  antieipaison  and  sometimes  by 


1  Pick's  £nay  on  the  InspiratMn  of  the  ScriptoiM,  pp.  300, 801^ 
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wkuh  might  to  fippewr  but*  \ 

1.  EtfemU  iwtrpAustd  by  mUe^fmUmL  \ 

The  ereatMNi  of  man  in  Gen.  L  37. ;  wfaieh,  alter  aeTeral  odier  diiii|B  laaer* 
tafLiarelatad  moreat  largeypanicidailjr  the  creation  of  Adam,inQeii.  il7. 

of  Eve,  in  venea  31—33.    The  death  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.  29.)  i ^'-'— 

aa  aeveral  tranaactiona,  eapedally  thoee  in    ' 
have  happened  during  hia  life :  it  waa  { 
tory  of  Joaeph  might  not  be  disturbed.  . 

twelve  yeara  after  Joaeph  waa  aokt  into  Egypt  In  Exod.  zvi  33.  w«  read  af 
the  keeping  of  the  pot  of  manna,  which  waa  not  done  tiH  many  yeaia  after. 
David's  adventure  with  G<^th,  related  in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  waa  pri<»r  to  hk  aalb- 
cing  Saul  with  his  muaie ;  and  the  latter  story  ia  reconM  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  the 
historian  bringing  together  the  ^M  of  Saul's  rejection,  and  the  endowment  of 
David  with  various  graces,  among  which  was,  liia  pre-eminent  skill  on  the 
harp.  ^  It  appears,  mdeed,  from  many  circumstances  of  the  story,  that  Davidls 
combat  with  Goliath  waa  many  years  prior  in  time  to  Saul's  madnesa^  and  ta 
David's  introduction  to  him  aa  a  musician.  In  the  first  place,  David  waa  c{uite 
.a  youth  when  he  engaged  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xviL  dSi.  iSL)z  when  he  was  intro- 
•  dneed  to  Saul,  aa  a  muaician,  he  waa  of  full  age.  (zvi.  18.)  Secondly,  hia 
combat  with  Goliath  waa  his  first  appearance  in  paraic  life  (xvii.  56L)  ;  when 
he  waa  introduced  as  a  musician,  ne  was  a  man  of  established  character. 
fzvL  18.)  Thirdly,  his  combat  widi  Goliath  was  his  first  military  exploit.  (xriiL 
38, 30^  He  waa  a  man  of  war  when  he  was  introduced  as  a  musician,  (xvi. 
18.]  He  was  unknown  both  to  Saul  and  Abner  when  he  fought  Gofiadi.  He 
hail  not  therefore  yet  been  in  the  office  of  Saul's  armour-b^rer,  or  rcasdcnt 
in  any  capacity  at  the  court  Now  the  just  conclusion  ia,  not  diet  theee  twenty 
versea  are  an  **  interpolation,''  (aa  some  critics  have  imaglned,^)but  that  the 
ten  laat  verses  of  1  Sam.  xvi.,  which  relate  Saul's  madneas  and  David's  intro- 
duction to  the  court  upon  diat  occasion,  are  misplaced.  Hie  tnie  place  for 
these  ten  verses  seems  to  be  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter.  Let  these  ton  verses  be  removed  to  that  frfaoe,  and  tfaia  aewnteeBdi 
ebapier  be  connected  immediately  with  the  thirteenth  verse  of  chapter  xvL, 
and  tlft  whole  disorder  and  inconsistency  that  oppeorv  in  the  present  nairatiw 
will  be  removed."*  In  Matt  xxvi.  31.  and  llfark  xiv.  18.  our  Saviour  is  re- 
corded to  have  intimated  by  vriiom  he  waa  to  be  betrayed,  uMU  eating  the 
paasover  ;  which  Saint  Luke,  (xzii.  31.)  shows  to  have  been  afkr  the  inscka- 
tiott  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  the  order  of  Luke  therefore  is  the  trae  one.  The 
Impriaomnent  of  John  is  set  down,  in  Luke  iii  19.  be/on  tlie  bapdm  of  ChrisC, 
wlwreas  it  happened  after  he  had  entered  on  hia  public  miniatxy.  Tlw  aame 
oocurrenee  is  related  1^  St  Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists,  per  M^tl^Mv, 
OB  occasion  of  Herod's  consternation. 

2.  Events  rdated  first  which  aught  to  have  been  placed  kuL 

The  calling  of  Abrahamto  depart  irom  Ur  in  Chaldea,  in  Gen.  ziL  L  for 
it  preceded  that  departure  which  is  related  in  ch.  xL  3L  Compare  Gen.  zr. 
7.  with  Acts  vii.  3.  The  history  of  Judah  in  Gen.  zzzviiL  for  moat  of  the  par- 
liculan  related  hmened  before  the  sale  of  Joseph.  In  Luke  iv.  9.  the  car- 
tying  and  iplacing  of  Christ  on  one  of  the  battlements  of  the  temple  is  related 
tf/ter  his  being  transported  to  an  ezeeeding  high  mountain ;  whmaa  it  eer- 
tainly  preceded  it,  aa  ^ypeara  from  Matt  iv.  5. 8.  who  has  distinctly  noted  the 
order  of  the  temptationa.' 

in*  A  thing  is  sometimes  attributed  to one^wha  was  farmeriy  amesm^pk 
of  any  action.    See  an  instance  of  this  in  Jade,  verse  II. 

lY.  Actions  or  things  are  sometimes  said  to  be  done^  when  they  are  mtt 

1  Partienhiiy  Mr.  Pilkiiigton  (RenMrks  on  Scripture,  pp.  e9-€e.),  and  Dr.  Kaa- 
nicott  (Dmb.  u.  on  the  Hebrew  Tejrt,  pp.  419—439.) 

s  Bp.  Honley't  Biblical  Criticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  331.    Mr.  Tovnisend,  m  hv  hazuMf 

^the  Old  T6etam«it.hujndieimialy  arranged  the  above  chaaten  agreeably  to  B^ 

^  n'  "^ff^"^*^*  '^  "^  ^^  obviated  a  ■«»«»"*i"g  ^^ftntfHwM'm,  whiehaaa  loatf  aaee 


IILfifoetl.]   aomLng  CoMradieiummthe  CvrcumUoMU  rdmUd.     iMl 

tAremdf  d!nie,  hui  tgHMi  tie  pamt^  being  accompHsludf  orfaiwe  uamaUg 
si^Jf  **  as  good  as  done,*^ 

And  in  this  Um^^UAge  Christ  ordinarily  spoke  a  little  hefore  Ins  death,  as 
ID  Matt.  xxvL  94.  the  son  of  mvk  goefh,  ice,  verse  45.  the  son  of  man  is  be- 
traved.  So  Mark  niy,  41.  Luke  zxii.  19. 20.  which  is  given,  which  is  shed, 
and  verse  37.  the  things  concerning  me  have  an  end.  A  similar  ezpreasioa 
occurs  in  Isa*  ix.  6.  to  us  a  child  is  bom ;  to  us  a  son  is  given,.  &c  and  in 
Rev.  zviii.  2.  fiabylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen. 

V.  80t  actions  or  things  are  said  to  be  done^  toMck  are  only  declared 
to  be  done. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  37.  we  read,  /  Juwe  made  him  ^  Lsrd,  that  is,  I  have 
foretold  that  he  ^hall  be  so.  Gen.  xxxv.  13.  The  land  which  JeaveMraham 
and  haae^  that  is,  promised  or  foretold  should  be  theirs.  See  uke  instances 
in  Numb.  xvi.  7.    Job  v.  3.    Jer.  i.  10.  xv.  1.  and  xxv.  15. 

y  L  8o^  actions  or  things  arp  said  to  bp  done,  which  only  seem  or  are  re- 
pated  to  be  done. 

Tfaua  in  Josh,  ii*  7.  it  isf  said,  the  men  ptfsued  after  the  spies  ;  that  is,  they 
beheved  they  were  doing  so,  at  the  very  time  when  the  spies  were  concealed. 

Yll.  So  a  thing  is  said  to  be  done  by  him  who  only  desires  or  endear 
TOUTS  to  accomplish  tf,  or  uses  proper  means  for  that  purpose. 

See  examples  of  this  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  31.  Esther  vni.  5.  Ezek.  xxiv.  13. 
1  Cor.  X.  33.  &G. 


^  3.  Apparent  Contradictions^  arising  from  Differences  in  Numbers, 

Apparent  contradictions  in  the  sacred  writings,  arising  from  the  dif- 
ference of  numbers,  proceed  from  the  Scriptures  speaking  in  whole  or 
roiind  numbers,-^from  numbers  being  taken  sometimes  exclusively  and 
sometimes  inclusively, — ^from  various  readings,--*and  from  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  sometimes  quoting  numbers  from  the  Alexan- 
drian version,  not  froiti  the  Hebrew  text. 

I.  The  Scriptures  sometimes  speak  in  whole,  or,  as  we  usually  term  them, 
round  numbers ;  though  an  odd  or  imperfect  manber  would  be  more  exact. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xv.  13.  it  is  foretold  that  his  posterity  shotild  be  enslaved  in 
E^Pt  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  In  Acts  vii<  6.  Stephen  says,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  sojourned  in  Egypt  four  hundred  years,  leaving  out  the  odd 
tens.  Moses  (Exod.  xii.  40.)  states  their  sojourning  to  be  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  as  also  does  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  17.  and  Josephus^  Though  the  Israelites 
thenoselves  resided  in  Egypt  only  two  hundred  and  some  odd  years,  yet  the 
full  time  of  their  peregrination  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  if  we  reckon 
from  the  calling  of  Abraham  and  his  departure  from  Ur,  until  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt ;  and  that  this  is  the  proper  reckoning  appears  from  the  Sama- 
ritan copy  of  die  Pentateuch ;  whicn,  m  all  its  printea  editions  and  manu- 
sciipts,  as  well  as  the  Septuaf  int  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  reads  the  passage 
in  exod.  xii.  40.  thus :  J^kw  the  sejouming  of  ike  children  oflsrad,  and  of  their 
fathers,  which  (heif  scjoumed  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  tike  Umd  ofEgypt^ 

"    ■  1  to  the 


r  four  hundred  and  ^drty  years.*    In  Numb.  xiv.  33.  it  is  denounced  1 

marmuring  Israelites  that  they  should  wander  forn^  years  in  the  wilderness : 
but  if  we  compare  Numb,  xxxiii.  3^  with  Joeh.  iv.  19.  we  shall  find  that  s<mie 
days,  if  not  weeks,  were  wantinc  to  comfilete  the  number :  but,  forty  years  being 
a  round  and  entire  number,  ana  because  in  so  many  years  a  few  days  were 
inconsiderable,  therefore  Moses  delivers  it  in  this  manner.  The  same  remark 
^yptiee  to  Judges  xL  36.  relative  to  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
iimd  of  the  Amorites.  The  twelve  apostles  are  also  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
5.  though  Judas  was  no  more ;  and  Abimeiech  is^  said  to  have  slain  seventy  . 
persons,  though  Jotham  escaped.    Compare  Judges  ix.  18, 56.  with  vereeS. 


B4St  Om  ikt  OmUradieamM  mi^ptd  <»  mmuj  im  Su^imrt.    [Arr.lU. 


Matt.  XV&  L  Mttk  ix.  S.  Ldw  ix.  96.  and  J<4ift  n.  96.  may  be  flwnlioMd  u 
asamplea  of  tfaia  remarlu    See  them  fivtber  ezfilain^  in  p.  547.  §  ¥.  ti|^ 
ni.  Diferenees  m  maimers  noi  unfrtquemilff  arise  frmmfahe  reatSags, 
Am  tbe  Uebrews  antiemljr  need  the  ktten  of  then-  aq>babe€  to  denote  am- 
ler$j  many  of  thoee  mmibera,  wbkh  to  us  appear  abnoet  ineredible  m  mmt 
pkoea,  and  contradictory  in  otbers,  are  owing  to  mwtakea  in  some  of  the  i 


iar  btttn.  Thua,  in  2kinK8  viiL  2&  we  read  that  Abaxiah  waa  iwenif4w9 
veara  obi  when  he  began  to  reign ;  but  in  3  Chron.  xxiL  2.  he  is  said  to  Iht« 
heenfMiy4w9  yean  oU,  wliicb  is  impoeeible,  aa  he  coidd  not  be  bom  itmpun 
before  Jeboram  hia  father,  who  waa  only  forty  years  okL  TVenly-liee  jpean^ 
therefore,  is  the  proper  reading,  a  Kaph  ^  whoae  numeral  power  ia  twenty, 
being  put  for  a  Mem  d,  whose  numeral  power  is  forty.  In  like  manner,  mi 
Sam.  viiL  4.  and  x.  18.  we  read  seven  hundred,  which  in  1  Chron.  XTiii^4  and 
xix.  18. 18  seven  dionsand,  the  proper  nnmber.^ 

Aa  the  Jews  antiently  appear  to  have  expressed  numbers  by  mvrlBi  anaio- 
gouatoonr  common  figwe8,tbe  eorrvpcian  (and  eonaequentiy  tlie  aecmbig 
eontn^ctiott)  may  be  accounted  for,  fnun  the  transenbera  having  cardessly 
added  or  omitted  a  aingle  cipher.  Thus,  in  1  Sam.  vi.  l£t  we  leui  that  tbe 
Lord  smote  fiftjr  thousand  and  seventy  Philistines  for  looking  into  the  ark ; 
which  number  m  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versiotis, is  &ve  thousand  and sevenu.' 
In  1  Kings  iv.  26.  we  are  told  that  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  statts  for  hor- 
ses, which  number,  in  2  Chron.  ix.23.  is  only  four  thousand,  and  ia  moat  pro- 
bably correct,  a  cipher  having  been  added.3  In  2  Chron.  xiii.  3i>  17.  we  meet 
with  the  following  numbers,  four  hundred  thousand,  eight  himdred  tbovmod, 
and  five  hundred  thounnd,  which,  in  several  of  tbe  old  e^tioQa  of  the  Vvlgate 
Latin  Bible,  are  forty  thousand,  eighty  thousand,  and  fifty  thousand  :  the  Ist- 
ter  are  probably  the  true  numbers.^ 

By  the  apf^ation  of  this  rule,  some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  difference  relative  to  the  hour  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  whkh  by  Mark  (zt. 
25.)  is  stated  to  be  the  (fttrrf,  and  by  St.  John  (xix.  14.)  the  wttk  bom  z  for,  as 
in  antient  times  all  numbem  were  written  in  manoaenpta,  not  at  leogth,  bat 
with  numeral  letters,  it  was  easy  for  F,  three,  to  be  taken  for  «>,  aix.  Of  this 
opinion  are  Oriesbach,  in  hia  elaborate  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  Sem- 
ler,  Rosenmuller,  Doddridge,  Whitby,  Bengel,  Cocoeius,  Beza,  Eraamu^  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  most  eminent  critics.  What  fitrtber  renders 
tliis  correction  probable  is,  that  besides  the  Codex  Bezee,  and  the  Codex  Ste- 
phani  (of  thi^  eif^hth  century),  there  are  four  other  manuscripts  which  read 
rpiriy,  tk€  tkirdy  m  John  xix.  14.  as  weU  as  the  Alexandrian  Cnronidfe,  which 
professes  to  cite  accurate  manuscripts — even  the  autograph  copy  of  6k.  John 
nimself  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Sevenis  Antiochenus,  Ammonhis  and 
aome  others  cited  by  Theophylact  on  the  passage  ;  to  whom  must  be  added 
Nonnus,  a  Crreek  poet  of  Panopoiis  in  CffllH,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  a  poetical  paraphraae  ofthe  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  and  who 
also  found  rptni  in  the'  manuscnpt  used  by  him.^ 

IV.  Apparent  etrntradicHons  in  ike  numbers  of  the  New  Testament 
wise  from  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  quoting  the  makers  of  ike  Septno' 
gifU  or  Alexandrian  version^  not  those  of  the  Hebrem  Texi. 

Una  ia  evidently  the  case  in  Acts  vii.  14.  fHiere  Jaoob'a  fomSlty  ia  atated,  si 
the  time  of  his  going  into  figypt^  to  have  conaisted  of  Ane  oeort  emdJffloM 
oondo ;  whereas  Moms,  in  Gen.  xhri  97.  fixes  it  -at  Am  oeore  ami  im  amk 
What  fiirther  eonfirma  thia  remark  is,  that  the  Seplwagint  vensan  of  Gea. 
zlvL  20;  ennraeratea  fiee  persons  more  than  the  Hebrew,  whkh  being  added 
to  the  thvee  seore  and  ten  mentkned  by  Moaes^  exhttiita  the  exact 

1  Kaonicott,  Dial.  i.  pp.  96-09.  46S,4aS.    J>mLsip.S09.    Othersisukri 

are  inlervptnMd  k  the  nm»  ekbortle  vohuMa. 

S  Ibid.  DIM  i.  p.  632.    I>i«.U.208.  ^  Ihid.  DiM.  i.p. 59B.    Difls.tLp.m. 

<  Ibid.  DiflB.  i.  pp.  53^-^34.    Dias.  ii.  pp.  19G-^18.    Other  examples  ooev  m 


UL^MtL]  ftiwijij  rtiiifrrtfiicftoni  in  JTimiitfrf  Stf 

wveatf-lve.^  ToiUBwe.mKfmid{MbatiAk  dpet  boc  Mrietlybeloaft  to 
aumbm)  the  welMmowo  panage*  Luke  iiLd6.  where,  in  giving  the  genealogy 
of  Jesos  Christ,  the  evangelist  notices  a  Cjunan,^whoBe  name  does  not  oceur 
in  the  pedigree  recorded  by  Moses,  but  whkh  appears  in  the  8«ptiiagint  ver- 
sion or  Qen.  x.  34.*  On  the  subject  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
tiler  New,  sbe  VoL  11.  Part  L  Chap.  IX. 

^  4»  Apforeni  CmdraHctunu  in  the  Rekstum  of  Events  in  one  Puss0g€^ 

and  References  to  them  in  another. 
These  contradietions  are  of  two  kinds. 

1.  Sometimes  epents  are  referred  to  as  having  taken  plaee^  which  are  not 
noticed' b^  the  inspired  historians ;  these  apparent  contradictions  have 
already  been  considered  in  ^  2.  Obs.  1.  pp.  538,  539. 

2.  Sometimes  the  reference  a^ears  contradictory  to  circumstances  aetur 
tdbf  noticed  in  the  history,    . 

1  Various  other  solutioiifl  have  been  ^ive&)  in  order  to  reconcile  this  ■eeming  difibr- 
«nce  between  the  namben  of  Jacobus  iaunily,  aa  related  in  the  Old  and  Now  Testa- 
ments :  the  most  salitfactory  of  oil  is  the  following  one  of  Dr.  Hales  :  which  by  a 
critical  comparison  of  €ron.  xlvi.  27.  with  Acts  vii.  14.  completely  reconciles  the  ap- 
parent diacreMncy. 

<<  Moses,"  he  remarks,  '*  states  that  <  all  the  sonls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt, 
which  issued  from  his  l&ins  (except  his  sons'  wives)  were  sixty-six  souls,'  Gen.  xlvi. 
26.  and  this  number  is  thus  collected : 

Jacob's  children^  eleven  sons  and  one  daughter  •  -  12 

Reuben's  sons        '        "  "      ,      *  *  4 

Simeon's  sons  *  ■         •  -  6 

Levi's  sons  .  .  .  ...         3 

Jadah's  three  sons  and  twa  grandsons  ...         5 

Janchar's  sons  -  -         4 

Zebnlun's  sons         '-.  -  -  -  -  .3 

Gad's  sons  -  -  -  -  -  -  7 

Asfaar's  four  sons  and  otie  dsngfater  and  two  grandsons  7 

Dan's  son  ...  1 

Naphthali's  sons  ....  4 

Benjamin's  sons  -  -  -     '       •  -10 

'f  If  to  these  sixty-six  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  we  add  Ja- 
cob himself,  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  born  in  Egypt,  or  four  more,  the  amount  is  seven- 
ty, the  whole  number  of  Jacob's  family  which  settled  in  Egypt.  In  this  statement  the 
wUms  of  Jacob's  sons,  who  formed  part  of  the  household,  are  omitted,  but  they  amounted 
to  nine ;  lor  of  the  twelve  wivea  of  the  twelve  sons,  Judah's  wife  was  dead,  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
12.)  and  Simeon's  also,  as  we  may  collect  from  lus  youngest  son,  Shaul,  b^  a  Canaani- 
tess  (xlvi.  19.)  and  Joseph's  wife  was  already  in  Egypt.  These  nine  wives  therefore, 
added  to  the  sixty-six,  arave  seventy-five  souls,  the  whole  amount  of  Jacob's  househcM 
that  went  down  witli  him  to  Egypt  *,  eritmMv  eorresponding  with  the  statement  ia 
the  New  Testament,  that  "  Joseph  sent  fiur  his  &tber  Jacob  wd  all  his  kmdrsd^ 
amo'dnting  to  seventy-five  souls  -." — the  expression,  all  his  ^ituired,  including  the  wives 
who  were  Joseph's  lundred,  not  only  by  affinity,  but  also  by  consanguinity ;  being  pro- 
babl;^  of  tiie  families  of  Esau,  Ishmael,  or  Keturah.  Thus  does  the  New  Testament 
Ihnush  an  admirable  commentary  on  the  OkL" 

Fnisd  the  preceding  hst,  oompared  with  that  of  the  births  of  Jacob's  sons,  it  appears 
that  some  or  them  married  remarkably  early.  Thus  Judoh,  Er,  and  Pharex,  respec- 
tivelv  married  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  years ;  Ashor,  and  hia  fourth  or  youngest 
son  (Bertah,)  under  twenty  ;  Benjamin  about  fifteen ',  end  Joseph's  sons  and  grand^ 
•eme  eoeld  not  have  been  much  above  twenty  years  old  when  thiw-  married,  in  order 
Ihei  he  thould  have  great-grandehUdren  in  the  cowm  of  seveaty-threo  years.  What 
farther  confirms  this  statement  is,  thai  they  must  have  nesessarily  married  at  a  very 
early  age  (as  we  know  is  practised  to  this  day  in  the  fiast),  to  have  produced  in  the 
eaarse  of  two  handred  and  fifteen  years,  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  no  lea*  than 
six  hundred  thousand  men,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  exdusive  of  wo^ien  and  chil- 
dren  ;  ae  thet  the  whole  populataon  of  th«  laraalites,  who  went  mit  of  ^m^f  ^'^ 
hm!VB  exeeeded taeo  enttioM.     Dr.  Hales's  New  Analyna  of  QiroiiQlofy«  vol. m  parti. 
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Thai,  in  Nmnb.  »▼.  30.  it  nid  tint  nont  of  tke  hnmSOM  dwold  tamt  Hto 
tbe  land  of  Ctjm&Mk^  save OaUb  and  Mkum;  and  yet,  in  Josh.  ziv.  1.  tmAvaL 
13)  we  read,  that  EkAsar  and  othen  enteied  into  that  land.  But  this  aen- 
iag  repuffttanoe  wiUdisappear  when  it  h  reeoUeeted  that  natioD^mwant 


mon  in  the  moat  aerioiiB  and  eonaiderate  writecs,  than  to  apeak  of  thiM  hjr 
way  of  reatrietion  and  limitation,  and  yet  to  leave  them  to  be  andentBod  wiih 
aome  latitude,  which  shall  afterwards  be  ezpraeaed  and  explained  when  tfaej 
treat  of  the  aame  matter.  8o,  here  we  read  that  none  but  Caleb  and  Joaboa 
entered  into  the  land  of  promiee,  thia  being  q)oken  of  ike  tkitf  Uaden^  who 
had  that  privilege  and  honour:  but  if  we  cootfult  other  peasagea  wfaoe  tl» 
anbjeet  ia  more  particularly  related,  we  ^all  find  that  a.  more  comprehendfe 
meaning  was  not  excluded.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 
were  denied  entrance  into  Canaan :  because  it  is  evident  from  the  luslny  diat 
Hev  did  not  murmur :  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  against  tbe  mmuiuieii 
mfy  was  the  denunciation  made,  that  ^evaftonU  not  ste  ikt  Immt  wkiA  God 
moan  uiUo  tktir  ftOken  (Numb.  xiv.  22,  2^) :  therefore  Efeazar  and  Pfaiaea^ 
being  priests  are  excepted.  Agtun,  the  threatening  cannot  be  intended  to 
incliule  those  who  were  gone  as  spies  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  they  were  aot 
among  the  murmurere :  and,  conse<]piently,  the  denunciation  above  mentjoned 
eould  not  apply  to  them.  Thus,  the  statement  in  the  book  of  numbera,  la  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 


SECTION  II. 

APPARENT   CONTBAniCTIOUrS   IS   GHJIONOLQOT.  ^ 

f^HRONOLOGY  is  a  branch  of  learning,  which  is  most  difficnk  to  be 
exactly  adjusted ;  because  it  depends  upon  so  many  cireuoiatances  and 
comprehends  so  great  a  variety  of  events  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that 
with  whatever  punctuality  the  accounts  of  time  might  |iave  been  set 
down  in  the  original  manuscripts,  yet  the  slighteat  change  in  one 
word  or  letter  may  cause  a  material  variati<Hi  in  copies.  Besides,  the  diA 
ference  of  the  eras  adopted  in  the  computations  of  different  conntiies, 
especially  at  great  distances  of  time  and  place  is  such,  that  the  most  ex- 
act chronology  may  easily  be  mistaken,  and  maybe  perplexed  by  those 
who  endeavour  to  rectify  what  they  conceive  to  be  erroneous  ;  for  that 
which  was  exact  at  first  is  often  made  incorrect  by  him  who  thoogfat  it 
false  before.^  Chronological  dififerences  do  undoubtedly  exist  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  profane  historians  ;  but  these  diflfereBcea  infer 
no  uncertainty  in  the  matters  of  fact  themselves.  It  is  a  question  yet 
undetermined,  whether  Rdme  was  founded  by  Romulus  or  not,  and  it 
is  a  point  equally  litigated,  in  what  year  the  building  of  that  city  omi- 
menced ;  yet,  if  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  any  fact  was  doiie  im- 
ply the  uncertainty  of  the  fact  itself,  the  necessary  inference  must  be, 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Rome  was  built  at  all,  or  whether  such  a 
person  as  Romulus  was  ever  in  existence.  Further,  differences  ia  chro- 
nology do  not  imply  that  the  sacred  historians  were  niistakML«  but  they 
arise  from  the  mistakes  of  transcriben  or  expositors,  which  may  be  ob- 
viated by  applying  the  various  existing  aids  to  the  examination  and  re- 
conciliation of  the  apparent  contradictions,  in  scriptural  chronology. 

I.  Burning  canJtraduHans  in  Ckronotogif  arise  from  nei  observrngf  tiM 
wkat  had  before  been  said  in  the  general^  is  efUrwards  resumedin  &  par- 
ticulars comprised  under  it. 

1  Concerning  the  extravagant  ohronology  and  antieuity  ebumed  by  the  IRgjplSuMf 
Chaldsans,  Hindoos,  and  ChuieM,  sOe  pp.  17d--176.  of  this  voians. 

s  Jenkin  on  the  ReaMiiableness  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religioa,  vol  i-  p- 
161.    It  would  T^qain  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  the  limils  ofthis  WQn,to  enCiriato 
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For,  the  total  sum  of  anT  term  of  yean  beinf  aet  dowB  fint,  before  the  par- 
ticularB  have  been  iDsisted  on  and  explained,  haa  led  ecMne  into  niatake,  by 
>aopposing  that  the  particulars  subeequently  mentioned  were  not  to  be  com- 
prehended in  it,  but  were  to  be  reckoned  diatiilctly  aa  if  they  ittd  happened 
afterwards  in  order  of  time,  because  they  are  lati  ralated  in  the  course  of  the 
history.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xi.  26.  it  is  said  that  Tarah^tiMi  seventy  man  ond  heg€A 
Abram  :  and  in  verse  32.  that  eftetffl^t^ TVroA  tMreiiwA«m<^/aiuf>Eve9«a»«; 
mnd  J^trak  died  in  Haran.  But,  in  Gen«  xii.  4.  it  is  related  that  Jibram  vfoa 
seventy  and  five  wars  M  uAen  he  d^arUd  oui  of  Boron ;  which  is  inconsistenty 
if  we  suppose  Abram  to  have  resided  in  Haran  till  the  death  of  his  father 
Terah.  But,  if  we  consider  that  the  whole  number  of  years,  during  which 
Tei  lb  lived,  is  set  down  in  Gen.  xL  32.  and  that  Abram's  departure,  from 
Haran,  which  is  related  in  Gen.  xii.  4.  happened  before  his  mther's  death, 
there  will  be  no  inconsistency ;  on  the  contrary,  if  Terah  were  only  seventy 
years  old  when  Abram  was  begotten,  and  if  Abram  were  only  seventy-five 
years  old  when  he  departed  from  Haran,  it  will  be  evident  that  Abram  left  his 
father  Terah  in  Haran,  where  the  latter  lived  after  his  son's  departure,  to  the 
age  of  two  hundred  and  five  years ;  although  during  Terah's  life,  Abram  oc* 
caffionally  returned  to  Haran,  for  hi» fined  removal  did  not  take  place  until  the 
death  of  his  father,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  vii.  4.  Now.  if  this  way  of  lelating 
the  |[eneral  first,  which  is  afterwards  part^ularly  set  forth,  be  attended  to  in 
the  mterpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  will  afford  a  natural  and  easy  solution 
of  many  otherwise  inexplicable  difficulties.  Another  explanation  has  been 
offered  for  the  above  apparent  chronological  difference,  viz.  that  Abram  was 
Terah's  youn^st  son  tnough  first  mentioned.  What  renders  this  solution  pro- 
bable is,  that  it  is  no  unfrequent  thing  in  Scripture,  when  any  case  of  dignity 
or  pre-eminence  is  to  be  distinguished,  to  place  the  ywngtst  son  before  the 
eldest,  though  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures  in  other  cases.  Thus^ 
Shem  the  second  son  of  Noah  is  always  placed  first ;  Abram  is  nUced  before 
Ids  two  elder  brothers  Haran  and  Nahor ;  Isaac  is  placed  before  Ishmael ; 
Jacob  the  youngest  son  of  Isaac  has  the  pre-eminence  over  Esau ;  and  Moses 
ia  mentioned  before  his  elder  brother  Aaron.  Whatever  chronological  difficul- 
tiesj^  therefore,  arise  upon  this  supposition,  that  the  son  first  named  must  neces^ 
sarUy  be  the  first-bom,  must  consequently  proceed  from  mistake. 

.  IL  J3ametimes  the  principal  number  is  set  down^  and  the  odd  or  smatter 
nmtfber  is  omitted ;  wkich^  heing  added  to  the  principal  number  in  some 
other  phtu^  causes  a  difference  not  to  be  reconciied  but  by  considering  thai 
it  is  customary  in  the  best  authors  not  always  to  mention  the  smaller  ntan- 
6ers,  where  the  matter  does  not  require  it 

Of  this  we  have  evident  proof  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  the  Beniamites  that 
were  slain,  are  said  in  Judges  xx.  35.  to  be  25,100,  but  in  verse  46.  they  are  rec- 
koned only  at  25,000.  So  the  evangelist  Mark  says,  xvi.  14.  that  Jesus  Christ 
^peered  to  the  deven  as  they  were  sitting  at  meat,  though  Thomas  was  absent. 
The  observation  already  made,  on  the  use  of  round  numbers  in  computations,! 
will  apply  in  the  present  instance ;  to  which  we  might  add  numerous  similar 
examples  from  profane  writers.  Two  or  three  however  vrill  suffice.  One 
hundbred  acres  or  land  were  by  the  Romans  called  centuria ;  but  in  progress  of 
time  the  same  term  was  given  to  double  that  number  of  acres.^  The  trtbeSj 
into  which  the  population  of  Rome  was  divided,  were  so  denominated,  because 
they  were  origmaily  three  in  number ;  but  the  same  appellation  was  retained 
though  they  were  afterwards  augmented  to  thirty-five  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  judges,  styled  eenlunmrij  were  at  first  five  more  than  one  hundred,  and 
afberwu^  were  neorljr  double  that  number,^  yet  still  they  retained  the  same 
name.    Since,  then,  it  is  evident  that  smaller  numbers  are  sometimes  omitted 

1  8M§a    Remark  I.  p.  541.      """  |" 

ft  Ceuhmam  mane  dicimuaXut  idem  Varro  ait)  dueentarum  mgeram  modum  :  olim 
antem  ab  eentum  ju^eribus  vocabatnr  eenturia :  aed,  mox  dapUcata,  nomen  retinuit : 
■aeuti  tribus  diets  prunnm  a  partibus  pwoli  tr^rtito  divisi,  que  tamen  nunc  muHi- 
pticats  prisUnum  nomen  poasident.  Columella  de  Re  Rost.  lib.  v.  o.  1.  torn  ii  p. 
199.  ed.  Bipont.  Emeati,  m  hia  Index  LoHnitetie  OcerantaiM,  article  Trihts,  baa 
adduced  several  aimilaj  inatanrea  ^^ 

.•^L^  i 1^^     ii!»  lib  vi  en  33 
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bath  in  the  <Md  aBdiiitlieN0vrTesUiiieiit,aswe{l  bb  ia  profenc  wriUiiga,ipJ 
li^  principal  or  grmt  numben  on^f  ,  whetber  more  or  leas  than  the  pvedR 
cAlculatioo,  are  set  down,  and  at  other  times  the  amaller  nambers  are  aped- 
^ed ;— nay,  diat  aometiinea  the  original  number  multiplied  retains  the  sune 
denomination  :  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  make  abateraenta,  and  not 
atwaya  to  insist  rigorously  on  precise  numbers,  in  adjusting  the  acconnta  of 
aeriptural  chronology  .1 

111.  As  sonsfrtquenily  reigned  with  their  fathers^  during  the  HArm  ■»• 
uarcky^  the  reigns  of  the  former  are  not  tmfrequaaly  made^  in  $om»e  imtan- 
ees,  to  commence  from  their  partnership  with  their  fathers  in  the  tkreme^  tad 
tn  others  from  the  commencement  of  their  sole  goverrtment  after  their  fat  rn' 
decease:  consequently  the  time  of  the  reign  is  sometimes  noticed  as  ii  respeets 
thejfathery  sometimes  as  it  respects  the  son,  and  sometimes  as  it  incbsdes  hotL 

'nras  Jotham  is  said  (2  Kings  xv.  3.)  to  have  rei^^ed  nxfeentyears,  yet  in  the 
preceding  verse  90.  mention  is  made  of  bis  ttceritieth  year.    Tliis  repnganKv 
IS  reeoncileable  in  the  following  manner  ;  Jotliam  reigned  alone  aizteen  years 
only,  but  with  his  Ihther  Uzziah  (who,  being  a  leper,  was  therefore  unfit  fir  the 
sole  government)  four  years  before,  which  makes  twenty  in  the  whole.    In 
Hke  manner  we  read  (2  Kings  xiii.  1.)  that,  « in  tlie  three-and'tweniieth  year  of 
Joash  the  son  of  Abaziah  king  of  Judah,  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Jefau  b^ran  to 
reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  seventeen  years :"  but  in  verse  10.  of 
the  same  chapter  it  is  related  that,  '*  in  the  thirty-seventh  ye^r  of  the  same  Joash 
began  Jehoash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria.**  Now,  if 
to  the  tbree-and-twenty  years  of  Joash,  mentioned  in  the  first  passage,  we  add 
the  seventeen  years  of  Jehoahaz,  we  come  down  to  the  thirty-ninth  or  fortieth 
year  of  Joa^  ;  when  on  the  death  of  Jehoahaz,  the  reign  of  Jehoadb  maybe 
supposed  to  have  begun.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  reason  wh^  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  is  fixed  two  or  three  years  earlier,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  Joash,  when  his  father  must  have  been  alive,  by  supposing  that  his  father  l»d 
admitted  him  as  an  associate  in  the  government,  two  or  three  years  belbrehis 
death.  This  solution  is  the  more  probable,  as  we  find  from  the  case  of  Jehosba- 
phat  and  his  son  (2  Kings  viiL  16.)  that  in  those  days  such  a  practice  was  not  on- 
common."^    The  application  of  the  rule  above  stated,  will  also  remove  the  ap- 
parem  contradiction  between  2  Kings  xxiv.  8.  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.  Jehoia- 
ehun  being  eight  years  old  when  he  was  associated  in  the  govemmrat  wirii  his 
father,  and  sixteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  alone.    The  BpsHeetion 
of  this  rule  will  reconcile  many  other  seeming  comradictioBS  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles :.  and  will  also  clear  up  the  difficulty  respecting  the  6f- 
teenth  year  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  mentioned  in  Luke  iiLl.  whicn  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  pliilologers  who  have  endeavoured  to  settle  the 
chronology  of  the  New  Testament.    Now,  we  learn  from  the  Roman  histonans 
that  the  reign  of  Tiberius  hod  two  commencements  :  in  the  jCrxf,  when  he  wbs 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  empire  (but  without  tlie  title  of  emperor,)  in  Aurost 
of  the  year  764  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  three  yeans  b^Mre 
the  death  of  Augustus }  and  tiie  second  when  he  began  to  reign  ahme^  liker 
that  emperor's  decease.    It  is  from  the  first  of  these  conunencements  that  the 
fifteenth  year  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke  is  to  be  computed  ;  who,  as  rnbeiiiis 
did  not  assume  the  imperial  title  during  the  life  of  Augustus,  makes  use  of  a 
word,  which  precisely  marks  the  nature  of  the  power  exercised  by  Tibenns, 
viz.  in  the  fifteenth  year  nic  ny^fiovtas  0/^  (he  administration  of  Tiberius  Oeiar. 
Consequently,  this  fifteenth  ^ear  began  in  August  778.    And  if  John  the  Iton- 
tist  entered  on  his  ministry  in  the  spring  -following,  in  the  year  of  Rome  7^ 
in  the  same  year  of  Tiberius,  and,  after  be  had  preached  about  twelve  mooliia, 
baptised  Jesus  in  the  spring  of  780,  then  Jesus  (who  was  most  prob«b(y  bom 
in  September  or  October  749)  would  at  his  baptism  be  thirty-thrae  yews  of 
nse  and  some  odd  months,  which  perfectly  agrees  Vith  what  St.  Luke  says  of 
his  being  at  that  tune  about  thirty  years  M^ 

1  Jenkin**  Reaaonablenen  of  Christianity,  vol.  it  p.  157. 
a  Dick's  Eswv  on  the  lo^puration  of  the  Scriptarea,  p.  9991 

3  Lardner'8  Credibility,  part  1.  book  u.  chap.  iU.  (W«rkf,  vol  i.  pp.  3;»--38S.  fltow) 
Doddridge's  Family  ExpoHtor,  vol.  i.  lOot.  16.  nolo  m.  Mackaiirht*a  Harmoiiv.  wL  i. 
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TV.  Burning  ckromhgieal  tonhrmMcHmn  wriufrmn  the  taered  kisiari'^ 
ans  adopirng  tUfermt  methods  of  computation^  and  tusigning  dijftreni 
daies  to  the  same  period. 

Thus  in  Gen.  xv.  13.  it  is  announced  to  Abraham  that  his  ^  seed  should  be  n 
stranger  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  serve  them,  and  that  they 
Hhould  afflict  them  foiur  hundred  years."  But  iu  Exod.  xH.  40,  41.  the  sacrad 
historian  relates  that  *^  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt,  was  four  hundred  ana  thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  i^ass  at  this  end  of 
the,^r  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to  pass,  that 
all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt.**  Between  these 
two  passages  there  is  an  fipparent  contradiction  :  the  truth  is,  that  both  are 
perfectly  consistent,  the  computation  being  made  from  two  different  dates.  In 
Gen.  XV.  13.  the  time  is  calculated  from  the  promise  made  to  Abraham*  of  a 
son,  or  from  the  birth  of  Isaac :  and  in  Exod.  xii.  40,  41.  it  is  reckoned  from 
Lis  departure  from  '*Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  his  native  country,  in  obedience  to 
the  conunand  of  Jehovah.i^ 

By  the  application  of  this  rule  many  commentators  seconcile  tiM  diSsnace 
between  Mark  xv.  25.  who  says  the  hour  of  Christ's  crucifixion  Was  ths  thirdf 
and  John  xix.  14  who  says  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  that  he  wavDroughl 
ibrtlu  Notwithstanding  the  authorities  above  adduced,^  they  observe  l£at 
none  of  the  antient  tnuislators  read  the  tkird  hour  in  John :  they  therefore 
solve  xhe  difficulty  (imperfectly  it  must  be  confessed^,  by  considering  the  day 
as  divided  into  four  parts  answering  to  the  four  watcnes  of  the  night.  These 
coincided  with  the  hours  of  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve,  or,  in  our  way  of 
reckoning,  nine,  twelve,  three,  and  six,  which  also  suited  the  solenui  times  of 
sacrifioe  and  prayer  in  the  temple :  in  cases,  they  argue,  in  which  the  Jews  did 
not  think  it  of  consequence  to  ascertain  the  time  with  great  accuracy,  they  did 
not  regard  the  intermediate  hours,  but  only  those  more  noted  divisions  which 
happened  to  come  nearest  the  time  of  the  event  spoken  of.  Adopting  this 
method  of  reconciliation,  I)r.  Campbell  remarks,  that  Mark  says  tt  was  tiU 
third  hour,  from  which  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  third  hour  was 
past  John  says  it  was  about  the  six^h  hour,  from  which  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  sixth  hour  was  not  yet  come.  **  On  this  supposition,  though  me  evnw 
gehsts  mav  by  a  fastidious  reader  be  accused  of  want  of  precision  in  regard 
to  dates,  they  will  not  by  any  judicious  and  candid  critic  be  chaived  with 
falsehood  or  misrepresentation.  Who  would  accuse  two  modem  historiaiM 
with  contradicting  each  other,  because  in  relating  an  event  which  had  ha^ 
pened  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  one  had  said  it  was  past  nine 
o'clock ;  the  other  that  it  was  drawing  towards  noon.3  From  the  evidence 
before  him,  we  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  read- 
ing which  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.  We  apprehend  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence will  be  found  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  solution  given  in  p.  542* 
supra* 

Y.  7^e  terms  of  time  in  computation  are  sometimes  taken  inelasireljr, 
and  at  other  times  exclusively. 

Thus  in  Matt  xvii.  1.  and  iftark  ix.  2.  we  read  that,  after  six  days,  Jesus 
takeih  Peter,  James,  and  John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them  up  ifOo  an  hi§^ 
mountain  apart.  But  in  I«uke  ix.  28.  this  is  said  to  come  to  pass  about  an 
ei^t  days  after  :  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  the  otner  evangelists 
write.  For  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  exdusivehf,  reckoning  the  six  days  be- 
tween the  time  of  our  Saviour's  discourse  (which  thev  are  relating)  and  his 
transfiguration :  but  Luke  includes  the  day  on  which  he  had  that  discourse,  and 
the  day  of  his  transfiguration,  and  reckons  them  with  the  six  intermediate 
days.    Bo,  in  John  xx.  26.  eight  days  after  are  probably  to  be  understood  in- 

1  See  p.  541.  supra,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  proper  reading  of  Exod.  xii.  40. 
is,  Jfow  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  of  their  fathers,  which  theyso^ 
j&rnned  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  four  Mmdrerf  and  toirty 
year*.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  this  subject  fully  discosaed,  '^Jr^^^T^ 
to  Koppe's  Dissertation,  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum  Theoiogi- 
eanim»  vol*  ji^^  255—274. 
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•Innvelf ;  it  being  most  likely  on  that  day  Be*nnigfat  on  wliieh  Jems  dnint  M 
before  appeend  to  his  djecipiea.  It  were  unneceasary  to  subioin  OfcUBtional  eai- 
amplea  or  a  nM>de  of  redconing  which  obtains  to  tlus  day  in  Gommon  speeek, 
ana  in  almost  every  writer,  except  those  who  professedly  tread  on  chrooologr. 

This  mode  of  computation  is  not  confinea  to  the  evangelical  historiana 
The  rabbins  also  observe,  that  the  very  first  day  of  a  year  may  stand  in  eom- 
putatioB  for  that  year ;  i  and  by  tins  wav  of  reckoning  mistakes  of  years  csr- 
rcia  for  years  cssipfrfe,  or  vice  versa,  in  the  succession  of  so  many  kings,  sad 
in  the  transactions  of  a£Eairs  for  so,  long  a  time,  as  is  narrated  in  the  Seri^ 
tmres,  may  amount  to  a  considerable  number  of  years.  For  this  reason  Tha- 
gfdides  says,^  that  he  computes  the  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  by 
the  magistrates  who  were  annually  chosen  during  that  time,  but  by  so  maoy 
summers  and  winters :  whereas  Folybius,  Josef^us,  and  Plutarch,  have  been 
supposed  to  contradict  themselves  because  they  reckcm,  sometimes  by  aarent 
and  sometimes  by  complete  years. 

The  preeeding,  and  various  other  ways  by  which  disputes  in  chrono- 
logy may  be  oceasiotted,  are  a  sufficient  argument  to  us,  that  they  do 
not  ini|i>iy  that  there  were,  originally,  chronolof^al  mistakes  in  the 
books  themselves.  And  if  mistakes  might  arise  in  so  many  smd  soch 
various  ways,  without  any  error  in  the  original  writings  ;— 4f  tlie  same 
difficulties  occur  upon  so  very  nice  and  intricate  a  subject  in  anj  or  all 
the  books  which  are  extant  in  the  world  ; — and  if  it  could  by  no  means 
be  necessary,  that  books  of  divine  authority  should  be  either  at  first  so 
penned  as  to  be  liable  to  no  wrong  interpretations,  or  be  ever  after  pre- 
served by  miracle  from  all  corruption,  it  is  great  raahness  to  deny  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  on  account  of  any  diftcuhisfl  that 
may  occur  in  chronology. 


SECTION  in. 

AiTPABSflT     COirntADICTKHfS     BSTWBBN    PEOFHXCISS     AMD     THBIK     VUIr 

FILMBNT. 

L  "  When  boH  aprediettan  and  the  eomUforttM  inUmre  rtemrded 
in  Scripture^  there  is  sometimes  an  tg^pearance  of  disagreemeai  emd  mem- 
Mitteney  between  them. 

*^  This  appearance  generally  arises  from  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
true  meanmg  of  the  prediction ;  it  may  be  occasioned  by  any  of  those  causes 
which  produce  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  proirfietic  writings ;  and  it  is  to 
be  removed  by  the  same  means  which  serve  for  clearing  these  difficuhiea.  It 
may  proceed  firom  any  sort  of  obscurity  or  ambiguity  in  the  expressioii,  or  frora 
any  uncertainty  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence."^ 

Thus,  there  is  a  seeming  difference  in  Matt.  xii.  40.^  between  our  IiOrd% 
prediction  of  the  time  he  was  to  be  in  the  grave,  and  the  time  during  which 
his  body  was  actually  interred.  Now  this  difference  is  naturaDy  and  easily 
obviated  by  considering,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Orientals  to  reckon  aey 
pert  of  a  dfay  of  twenty-four  hours  for  a  whole  day,  and  to  say  it  was  dose 
i^r  three  or  seven  days,  &c.  if  it  were  done  on  the  third  or  seventh  day  from 
that  last  mentioned.  Compare  1  Kin^s  xx.  29.  and  Luke  iL  31.  And,  as  ths 
Hebrews  had  no  word  exactly  answenng  to  the  Greek  yvx^wi^Mr,  to  agniQr  a 
natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  they  used  night  and  day,  or  day  and  nj^ 
for  it:  so  that  to  say  a  thing  happened  o/Ker  three  days  and  Areein(pdOf  was  the 


same  as  to  say  that  it  happened  afler  three  days,  (mt  on  the  third  day.  Cos- 
pare  Esther  iv.  16.  with  v.  1.  Cren.  vii.  4.  HL  17.  Exod.  xxiv.  18.  and  xxxir. 
38.  and  Dan.  viii.  14. 

1  Lightfoofd  Harmony  of  the  New  TeBtament,  §  iz. 

»  Thucydidis  Hiitoria  BeUi  Peloponaeflisci,  lib.  vi  e.  90.  ton.  ill  p.  837, 83a  s«. 
Bipont. 

9  G^nuA'a  ImAitntos  of  BihliMil  rVitSflMm  »  dStA 
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n.  Apparent  eotHradictiens  heti$een  prepheeies  and  their  aecampUshment 
sometimes  proceed  from  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophets  ;  ufkieh  is 
takenj  partly  from  the  anajlogy  between  the  world  natural  and  an  empire 
or  kingdom  considered  as  a  world  politic^  and  partly  from  sacred  topics,^ 

Henoe  it  is  that  the  prophets  eo  frequently  ezprees  what  relates  to  the  Chris* 
tian  dispensation  and  worship  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  religion ; 
of  whicn  instances  may  be  seen  in  Isa.  ii.  %  3.  xix.  19.  and  Ivi.  7.  Jer.  iii.  17. 
Zech.  yiii.  52^  and  MaL  L 11.  For,  the  religion  of  Moses  being  introductory 
to  that  of  /esus,  and  there  being  consequently  a  mutual  dependency  between 
the  two  religtons,  **  it  is  ressonaoe  to  suppose  that,  previous  to  such  an  impor- 
tant change  of  the  economy,  some  intimations  would  be  given  of  its  iqypioach. 
And.  yet,  to  have  done  this  in  a  way,  that  would  have  fed  the  Jews  to  look 
with  irreverence  oh  a  system  under  which  not  only  themselves  but  thcoi  po«- 
teritv  v?ere  to  live,  would  not  have  harmonised  with  our  notions  of  the  divine 
wisdom.  A  method  was  therefore  to  be  invented  ;  which,  while  it  kept  the 
people  sincerely  attached  to  the  law,  would  dispose  them,  when  the  time  wa» 
come,  ibr  the  reception  of  a  better  covenant  that  was  to  be  established  on  better 
promises.  Now  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  together  with  the  language  in  wUch 
that  prophecy  was  conveyed,  fully  accomplished  both  these  purposes.  By  a 
contrivance  only  to  be  suggested  by  divine  prescience,  the  same  expresqicnsi 
which  in  their  primary  and  literal  meaning  were  used  to  denote  the  fortunes 
and  deliverances  of  the  Jetys,  for  the  present  consolation  of  that  people,  were 
so  ordered,  as  in  a  secondary  and  figurative  sense  to  adumbrate  the  sufi^riags 
and  victories  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  friture  instruction  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
Had  no  expedient  of  this  sort  been,  employed,  we  should  have  wanted  one 
proof  of  the  connection  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  religions :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  been  plainly  deseri- 
bed,  the  desiffn  of  the  national  separation  would  have  been  defeated.  But, 
*  when  spiritual  blesnngs  were  pronused  under  the  veil  of  temporal  bleraings^ 
and  in  terms  familiar  to  the  carnal  expectations  of  the  Jevra,  a  proper  degree 
of  rsspect  for  the  old  system  was  preserved,. at  the  same  time  that  matters 
were  gradually  ripening  for  the  introduction  of  the  new :  and  the  riiadow  of 
good  vunfa  held  forth  obscurely  in  the  law,  prepared  them  to  look  forward  to 
that  happier  day,  when  the  very  image  itself  should  be  presented  in  full  q>]en-> 
door,  and  disdnctly  defined  by  the  €^pel"S 

HI.  Apparent  contradictions  between  prophecies  and  their  aceompMsl^ 
meni  '*  may  he  occasioned  by  a  prediction  relating  only  to  one  part  of  a 
comjdez  character  or  event,  and  on  that  accowU  seeming  to  be  incansisteni 
with  other  parts  of  it;  and  the  appearance  will  be  removed  by  taking  in 
such  predictions  as  relate  to  these  other  partSf  and  considering  them  dl  tft 

Such  seeming  differences  occur  in  the  predictions  relative  to  the  exahatioB 
and  gloiy  of  the  Messiah,  compared  with  the  prophecies  concerning  his  pre* 
vious  sufferings.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  compare  VoL  II.  Chap.  IX. 
Sect.  I.  n.  IlL  In  No.  IV.  of  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  we  have 
given  a  table  of  the  chief  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah. 

IV.  Seeming  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies  also  proceed 
partly  from  the  mficutty  of  filing  the  precise  time  of  their  fulfilment,  and 
partly  from  the  variety  of  opinions  adopted  by  expositors;  who^  being  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  views  taken  by  their  predecessors^  are  each  soHeitaus  to 
kring  forward  some  new  interpretation  of  his  own. 

These  differences  however  are  no  more  an  objection  against  prophecy,  than 
they  are  acainst  the  truth  of  all  history  :  and  we  may  with  eousl  propriety 
conclude  met  things  never  came  to  pass,  because  historians  diror  about  thi 
time  when  they  were  done,  as  that  they  were  never  predicted,  because  learned 
men  vary  in  their  modes  of  explaining  the  accomplishment  of  such  predictions 
EzpoBitors  may  differ  in  the  niceties  of  the  chronological  part,  but  in  general 

1  Newton  on  Daniel,  p.  16.  edit.  1733. 


of  tmpmmnan  are  to  be  eiplaiaed  in  conlonmty  with  such  other  peaMM  a 
remoTe  the  appearance  of  eontradietioB.  Another  example  we  have  in  uoka 
3DT.  1%  14.     frhen,  thw  makul  a/toitj  caU  the  jnmt,  ikt  maimed^  fie  Iok,  lie 


hUndf  amd^im  skaU  U  kU99ed;fir  iktycamtM  reeompmte  Hue  ;  far  fkmfktX 
he  recaayeajcirf  ai  the  renarrtcUmi  ^  ikejutL  From  thk  paaaage,  aome  nne 
inAmd  that  the  raaurrectkm  c»f  the  just  ei^y  is  intended,  and  eoBaefoeitfiy 
that  the  wicked  ohall  certainly  perish.  There  is,  it  is  true,  something  unasinl 
in  this  esquresflion :  but  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  all  mankind  firom 
the  dead,  which  is  so  explicitly  revealed  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  beine  kid 
down  and  acknowledged,  we  readily  perceive  that  our  Sariour  was  gpewriwg, 
in  the  passage  under  consideration,  of  acts  of  kindness  done  purefy  fiv  tke 
lore  or  God,  and  on  the  recompense  which  He  wouhi  bestow  cm  then.  Bat 
ef  the  universal  resurrection  no  notice  is  taken,  nor  is  it  denied  that  the  wick- 
ed will  receive  ihtir  reward. 

II.  A  passage^  in  which  a  doctrine  is  sUghify  ireaied^  wntsi  be  expUmed 
hff  one  where  the  subject  is  more  largely  discussed :  and  one  singk  passage 
is  not  to  he  explained  in  contradiction  to  many  others^  hut  eomsistentfy  wM 
them. 

For  instance,  Jesus  Christ  in  one  place  says,  that  he  judges  no  man :  m  ano- 
ther, that  he  wUl  judge  all  men :  in  one  passage,  that  he  is  not  come  to  judge  the 
world ;  in  another,  that  he  is  come  for  judgment  These  seeming  inoonaisten- 
cies  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  find 
out  some  other  passage  that  will  reconcile  them.  Thus  in  J<4in  xiL  47.  he 
says,  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world;  and  in  cfa.  ix.  39.  he  says,  lWjii4g[iieiil  / 
oifi  come  tnfo  this  world.  In  the  latter  passage  he  adds  the  cause  of  )» thus 
coming, — ^namely,  that  they  whose  blindness  proceeded  firom  mere  ignoranes 
should  be  taught  to  see :  while  they  who  saw  only  through  pride  and  preju- 
dice should  be  left  in  their  wilful  blindness.  Hence  it  q^pears,  that  oar  Lud 
was  not  speakinff  of  the  last  judgment,  from  which  we  call  God  tht  judge  of 
the  living  and  of  the  dead ;  but  that  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  was,  to  enable 
his  hearers  themselves  to  determine  whether  they  were  ignorant  or  not ;  for 
in  the  same  chapter,  (verse  16-)  it  is  said  that  Jesus  spoke  these  words  to  the 
Pharisees,  who  would  not  perceive  their  own  ignorance,  nor  judge  tfaemsehes. 
In  the  other  passage  (John  xii.  47.)  we  read  /  cosie  not  (o  judgejmher  to  con- 
demn) the  worid,  but  to  save  the  world, — not  to  naake  its  inhabitants  wretched, 
hut  to  make  them  happy  for  time  and  for  eternity,  if  they  will  be  ao  wise  as 
to  listen  to  the  prooosals  which  I  offer.  Here  the  word  fose  is  plainly  opposed 
to  condemn :  and  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  passage  is  erident  fmm 
comparing  chapter  iii.  verses  15--19. 

The  latter  part  of  this  rule  the  following  passage  will  exemplify.  In  Gen. 
xvii.  10 — 14.  the  observance  of  circumcision  is  commanded ;  m  Ads  xv.  tbe 
observance  of  that  rite  is  affirmed  not  to  be  necessary.  These  propositioiiB  are 
apparently  contradictory ;  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  determiiwd  them.  Matt. 
XI.  13.  JW  t&e  prtwAeff ,  and  the  law,  until  Johnj  propheeied ;  intimating,  as  the 
context  imfrfies,  tnat  the  observances  of  the  law  would  thereafter  cease. 

III.  Between  a  general  assertion  in  one  text^  and  a  restriction  ofii^  or 
an  exception  to  it^  in  another  text^  there  is  an  appearance  of  eontradiciion 
which  is  sometimes  removed  by  explaining  the  former  witk  titproper  Sauta- 
tions,^ 

Several  ^neral  expressions,  in  all  languages,  not  cmly  admit  of^  but  aba 
require  a  limitation ;  without  which  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  many  pas- 
sages will  not  be  understood.  And,  as  the  eastern  nations  indulged  them- 
selves most  freely  in  the  use  of  strong  and  figurative  emessions,  the  Scrip- 
tures require  more  limitations  perhaps  than  any  other  bociL :  as  it  respeeiB  the 
New  Testament,  St.  Paul  mentions  principlee  on  which  we  may  bm&d 

limitations :  I  speak  after  Uu  manner  of  men.    (Rom.  vL  la)  ^  It  i 

that  he  is  expected.**  (1  Cor.  xv.  27.) 

Thus,  in  Mark  x.  11, 12.  and  in  Luke  xvi.  la  divorce  is  absohit^fortid- 
den :  but,  in  Matt.  v.  32.  and  xix.  9.  it  is  allowed  for  aduheiy  onl^.  Tec,  m  I 
Cor.  vii.  15.  it  seems  to  be  allowed,  though  the  npoatle  dkies  not  autborise  a 
eecond  marriace. 
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The  fWBC^pt,  Heeep^  we  heeome  a*  UtOe  ehOdren,  we  shall  not  enter  into  ike 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  xviu.  3.),  cannot  mean  that  we  are  not  to  speak-  dis- 
tinctly, or  to  walk  steadilir :  but  obviously  refers  to  the  docility,  and  freedom 
from  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts,  which  characterise  children. 

The  observations  offered  in  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Ch.  V.  Sect  VII.  on  the  figures 
of  speech^  termed  synechdoche,  and  hyperbole,  may  be  Applied  in  illuMration 
of  the  preceding  remark. 


^  2.  Apparent  Contradictions  from  the  same  Terms  being  used  in  differmt 
and  even  contradictory  Senses. 

I.  Sometimes  an  apparent  contradiction^  in  points  of  doctrine^  arises 
from  the  same  words  being  used  in  different  senses  in  different  texts. 

In  this  case  the  seeming  repugnancy  is  to  be  removed  by  restricting 
the  term  properly  in  each  text. 

Thus,  in  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  we  read  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  eternal :  but  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  it  is  said  to  have  an  end :  in  the  lat- 
ter passage,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  means  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  which  in* 
chiaes  all  the  displays  of  his  grace  in  saving  sinners,  and  all  liis  spuitual  in« 
fluence  in  governing  the  church  visible  on  earth.  By  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  intended  the  future  state  of  eternal  blessedness,  which  is  so  beauti- 
Iblly  described  as  an  inheritance^  tncorrupHbU^  undeJUtd,  and  that  fadeth  not 
awayt  reserved  in  heaven^  &c.  (1  PeL  i.  4,  o.) 

In  like  manner,  U  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  dte,  (Heb.  ix.  37.),  that  is,  a 
temporal  death :  yet  if  any  man  keep  Christ's  sayings  he  shaU  never  see  deeUh^ 
(John  viii.  51.)  that  is,  eternal  death.  Hatred  of  others  is  very  sinful  and  odi- 
ous, {TiU  iij.  3.)  and  yet  to  hate  our  nearest  relations,  that  is,  to  love  them  less 
than  we  love  Christ,  is  a  duty.  (Luke  xiv.  26.  compared  with  Matt.  x.  97.) 
John  the  Baptist  was  not  EliaSf  (John  i.  21.)  that  is,  not  the  prophet  who  lived 
under  Ahab  ;  but  he  was  (he  Elias  predicted  by  Malaclu,  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6.)  that 
is,  one  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  antient  Elijah.  (Matt.  xi.  11, 13. 14.  Mark 
i^ll— la    Luke  L  174 

»o,  we  cannot  stand  l)efore  God  in  the  righteousness  of  our  own  persons^ 
(Psal.  cxliii.  2.)  but  we  may  appeal  to  him  for  the  righteousness  of  our  cmise, 
in  matters  of  difference  between  ourselves  and  others.  (Psal.  xviiL  30.  xxxv. 
27.  Heb.) 

II.  Apparent  contradictions^  in  points  of  doctrine^  sometimes  arise  from 
the  same  word  being  used  not  only  in  different  but  also  in  contradictory 
senses. 

Thus,  in  Joshua,  xxiii.  5.  the  same  Hebrew  verb  w  (raaasH,)  which  usu- 
ally signifies  to  inherit  or  possess,  also  means  to  dispossess  or  disinherit :  He 
^UxU  aspel  ikem  (from  their  inheritance)yrom  before  you,  and  ye  shaU  possess  their 
Ictndf  succeed  to  their  inheritance.  In  like  manner,  the  word  sin  alsQ  denotes 
a  sinroj^ring  in  Gen.  iv.  4.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  and  in  many  other  passages  of  Scrip* 
ture.  "The  Hebrew  verb  pa,  (aaaaK,)  to  UesSj  has  been  supposed  also  to  mean 
curse ;  and,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  antient  version,  the  lexicons  (as  the 
late  eminently  learned  Mr.  Parkhurst  fias  proved)  have  given  it  the  sense  of 
cursing  in  the  six  following  passages ;  1  Kings  xxi.  10. 13.  Job  L  5. 11.  and 
especially  Job  ii.  5. 9.  The  rendering  of  which  last  passage,  he  observes, 
should  be  thus ; 

Then  said  his  wife  unto  him, 

Dost  thou  yet  retain  thine  integrity, 

Blessing  the  Aleim  (God)  and  aying,  or  even  unto  death  P^ 

The  Greek  language  presents  numerous  similar  examples  of  the  same 
-words  having  different  senses.    Thus  ei^wXov,  in  its  primitive  acoeptation, 

1  Parkhnnt'fl  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  84,  5th  edition.  Dr.  Mason  Good,  in  his  accu- 
rate and  elegant  version  of  the  book  of  Job,  has  adopted  Mr.  P.'e  rendering,^  eon- 
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bean  a  good  aoiisat  and  eimply  meana  any  rrareseolation  or  likeneos  of  a 

thins ;  but  it  akw  iBOSl  fre<)uently  denotes,  in  Uw  New  Teatafnent,  an  image 
to  vniich  religious  worship  is  nveSf  whether  it  be  intended  of  the  fnce  God,  as 
in  Acts  vii.  41.  or  ofa^faUe  deity,  as  in  Acts  xv.  9a  1  Cor.  zii.3.and  Rev.ix, 
90.  So  Oifiupyor,  which  simplv  means  eurioui^  and  its  derivative  wipm^aZc/uaj 
are  used  in  a  worse  sense*  and  denote  impertinent  curiosity  in  other  penons* 
affairs,  as  in  1  Tim.  y.  13.  and  9  Thess.  iiL  11.  So  xX«wfcr«y,  vfhkh  primsri* 
ly  signifies  to  have  more  than  another,  also  means  to  have  more  than  one 
ought  to  possess,  to  defraud  and  etmnmHtf.  See  2  Cor.  vii.  9.  ziL  17,  18.  and 
I  Thess.  IT.  6b  (which  last  text  denotes  to  defraud  and  injure  by  aduhery,  as 
iramerous  commentators,  antient  and  modem,  have  already  ob^rved.)  And 
ftf^vccv,  which  (tike  the  Hebrew  verb  rtrif  Gen.  xliii.  34.1)  in  its  good  sense  de- 
notes merely  to  drink  Jrtd^  mnd  is  ckurfliimet$y  but  not  to  intoxication,  (as 
in  John  ii.  10.)  is  often  taken  in  an  ill  sense,  and  means  to  be  drynken^  Com- 
pare Matt.  XXIV.  49.    Acts  ii.  15.  and  1  Thess.  v.  7.  with  Rev.  xviL  2.  6.  > 


\  3.  ApfarenU  CantraeUctimis^  in  Points  of  Doctrine j  arising  from  the 
different  Designs  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 

A  kind  of  repugnancy  sometimes  arises  from  the  different  designs  wiick 
the  stured  writers  had  in  view ;  and  this  can  only  be  remaned  by  isderpret-' 
ing  each  passage  agreeably  to  the  writers  design. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  person  may  express  himself  in  various  ways 
concerning  one  and  the  same  thing :  and  m  this  case  regard  must  be  had  to 
his  intention.  In  Saint  Paul^  Epistles,  for  instance,  wc  find  the  aposUe  fre- 
(juentlv  argaing,  but  more  or  less  severely,  with  those  who  rigorously  urged  a 
compnance  witn  the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies ;  in  some  passages  he  ex- 
presses himself  more  gently  towards  his  opponents ;  in  others,  with  greater 
severity,  calling  the  opinions  thus  asserted  doctrines  of  devils,  and  profame  and 
dd  moes^fMes.  (1  Tim.  iv.  1.  7.)  To  understand  these  passages  ariefat,  then, 
it  is  necessary  Xhat  we  distinguish  the  threefold  desieo  of  the  aposue,  accof- 
ding  to  the  three  different  classes  of  advocates  for  the  observance  of  the  Mo- 
saic rituaL  1.  Against  those  who  maintiuned  the  rites  prescribed  by  Moses 
finom  weakness  of  mind,  and  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  these  ou^t  to 
be  abandoned,  the  apostle  argues  with  great  lenity ;  compare  Rom.xiv.  through- 
out. 9.  There  were  others,  however,  who,  while  tney  contended  lor  and 
urged  the  external  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  expressed  the  utmost  co»» 
tempt  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  they  either  affirmed  not  to  be  true,  or  to 
be  msufficient  unlesa  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  superadded. 
Against  this  class  of  opponents,  Saint  Paul  argues  with  much  more  severity, 
denying  altogether  the  necessity  of  such  observance ;  compare  the  epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  3.  There  was  another  class  of  persons,  who,  to  the  external 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  joined  certain  philosophical  notions  borrawsd 
from  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophers,  and  which  were  received  among 
the  TlierapeutiB.  According  to  these,  the  hiehest  wisdom  consisted  in  iT state 
of  celibacy,  mortification,  and  abstinence  m>m  «ninia>  food ;  acainst  then 
crude  opinions  the  apostle  argues  vehemently,  terming  them  profime  and  old 
wives'  fables,  and  diabolical,  that  is,  the  most  pestilent  doctrines.  The  pwn- 
sal  of  Philo^s  treatise  on  the  Therapeuts  will  snow  what  pretensioDs  that  sect 
made  to  wisdom  and  piety,  which  consisted  in  mortification  and  abstinence, 

1  They  drank  and  were  merry  (literally  drank  Urgtly)  with  Ubb. 

B  The  Latin  language  preeenta  as  with  many  examples  of  the  same  words  whicb 
have  difierent  raeaninffs.  It  will  aaffice  to  specify  two  or  three.  Soeer,  ii  is  wtO 
known  signifies  not  oilTy  that  which  is  holy,  but  also  that  which  is  moat  coraed  and  ^ 
testable.  Thus  we  have  in  Virgil  (^n.  iii.  57.)  the  well  known  words  mvri  soef^ 
fames.  In  our  old  English  common  law  writers,  viJEUimis,  (villain),  denotes  a  raitie 
of  servile  eondition,  bat  the  English  word  is  now  tpiclusivtiy  a  tenn  of  uiSuMkj.  8»» 
missa,  the  mass,  was  at  first  an  innocent  word,  signifyiitf  merely  the  serrisa  «f  Iha 
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and  with  what  sovereign  contempt  tbev  regarded  all  other  peraone.  To  thif 
class  of  St  Paul'H  antagonieta  are  to  be  raerred  I  Tim.  iv.  throughout^  and 
also  Col.  ii.  verse  8.  to  tibe  end. 

On  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  design  of  any  book  or  passage 
in  the  Sacred  writings,  see  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  VII. 


^  4.  Apparent  Contradictions,  arising  from  the  different  Ages  in  which  the 
Sacred  Writers  lived,  and  the  different  degrees  of  Knawkdge  which  they 
possessed, 

I.  There  is  another  class  of  doctrinal  points,  in  which  a  species  of 
repugnancy  is  produced  by  the  different  ages  in  which  the  sacred  writers 
lived. 

All  expositorB  of  the  Scriptures  are  agreed  in  the  sumfflarr  of  religious 
truths  revealed  in  them,  and  that,  fh>m  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  Revelation 
of  Saint  John,  this  doctrine  is  constantly  and  unanimously  delivered,  viz.  that 
there  is  one  infinitely  wise,  gracious,  just,  and  eternal  God ;  and  that  our 
salvation  is  of  God  through  the  atonement  of  the  Messiah,  &c.  &c.  But  this 
doctrine  is  variously  expre3sed,  according  as  the  ages,  in  which  the  writers 
lived,  were  more  or  less  remote  fh>m  the  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was 
manifested  in  the  fiesh.  Further,  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  many  very 
severe  precepts  relative  to  revenging  of  injuries  on  enemies,  as  well  as  many 
imprecations  against  the  foes  of  David :  no  such  precepts  are  to  be  found  itt 
the  New  Tesument  Again,  the  law  of  revenge  and  retaliation,  in  the  Mosaic 
system,  is  extremely  severe,  requiring  eye  for  eye,  hand  for  hand,  tooth  for 
tooth,  &c    Widely  different  from  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

II.  An  apparent  contradiction  likewise  is  caused  by  the  different  d^ 
grees  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  sacred  writers  relative  to  the  happn 
aess  to  be  procured  for  man  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  happiness  is  almost  constantly  described  as  being 
external :  but  in  the  New  Testament  all  external  considerations  are  dismisse<^ 
and  it  is  affirmed  to  be  spiritual  or  intemaL  Hence  also  it  happens,  that  al* 
though  the  same  worship  of  the  same  Jehovah  is  treated  of  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  external  worship  is  chiefly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, insisted  upon  in  the  former,  but  internal  in  the  latter  ;  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament it  is  the  spirit  of  bondage,  but  in  the  New  it  is  the  spirit  of  adoption. 
In  this  gradual  revelatioD  of  the  divine  will  we  see  the  wisdom  and  goodnesft 
of  God  ;  who  paciously  proportioned  it  to  the  capacities  of  men,  and  the 
disposition  of  their  minds,  to  receive  those  intimations  which  he  was  pleased 
to  communicate.  And,  as  the  sacred  writers  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
imperfect  or  more  improved  degrees  of  knowledge  which  existed  at  the  times 
they  wrote,  so  it  appears  that  they  adapted  theur  precepts  to  the  religioui^ 
eivil,  and  domestic  or  private  customs  of  their  countiymen.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  though  religion  in  itself  was  always  one  and  the  same  thing,  yet 
the  wumner  in  which  it  was  made  known  acquired  some  ttnge,«— 

1.  From  rtUgieua  eusknus :  for  as  all  the  more  antient  people  were  BccnB^ 
tomed  to  worship  tlieir  own  gods,  agreeably  to  their  own  peculiar  rites,  so  the 
Jews  after  their  manner  worshipped  the  only  true  God. 

d.  Civil  customs  also  imparted  some  degree  of  peculiarity  to  religion.  Tot 
while  one  notion  was  separated  from  intercourse  with  others,  by  its  own  ciis> 
tmns  many  things  were  spoken  of  God,  as  a  national  deity,  more  peculiarly 
appnmriafied  to  that  nation :  but,  if  that  separation  be  removed,  Jehovah  is 
descrioed  as  the  common  parent  of  all  mankind. 

91  Lastly,  in  the  domestic  or  private  institutes  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law» 
there  are  many  things  derived  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  fore- 

*  .1*  .1  •      !•      .   1 L 1 I...  .1.^  l„4^  «^-^<U„-«.-  1U:»U«a11.    Sn  Ilia  AlaltA- 
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•ocoounodatad  tbennelvw  to  the  peculiar  cuBtomB  that  obtained  i 
countries  in  their  own  age.  How  diflferently  do  they  ezpree*  themselres  to- 
wards Jews  and  Heathens !  Not  only  do  they  attend  to  religkNis»  civil,  and 
domestic  or  private  manners  and  customs,  hut,  in  proportion  as  these  under- 
went gradual  chances,  they  explain  many  things  more  coptoaaly,  as  weH  as 
more  clearly,  rejeetmc  the  veil  of  typea,  and  desfnsing  those  ceremonies  in 
which  the  Jewish  naUon  formerly  delichted.  An  attentive  conaideratioB  of 
these  circumstances  will  contribitte  to  clear  up  many  apparent  contradietMHtf , 
as  well  as  to  solve  very  many  of  the  objections  brought  by  infidels  against  the 
sacred  writings.  Let  times  and  seasons  be  accurately  distinguished,  and  per- 
fect haimony  wiU  be  found  to  subsist  in  the  difierent  books  of  Scripture. 


SECTION  V. 

SEEMING   CONTRADICTIONS   TO   MORAUTT. 

JVOTWITHSTANDING  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
mres  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  diffusively  beneroleiit  mo* 
rality ;  yet  there  are  some  passages  which  ha^e  been  represented  as 
giving  countenance  to  immorality  and  cruelty.  But  these,  when  duly 
examined,  will  be  found  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  purest  principles 
of  morality.  The  wide  difference  wliich  subsists  between  antient  and 
modem  manners,  if  fairly  considered,  would  (as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  show^),  alone  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  indecencies,  which 
are  asserted  to  exist  in  the  Bible. 

Further,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  npien,  whom  we  find  in  all 
other  respects  commended  in  the  Scriptures,  are  in  some  respects  feal- 
ty ;  but  these  are,  in  such  instances,  by  no  means  proposed  for  our 
imitation,  and  consequently  give  no  sanction  whatever  to  immoralitj : 
for  several  of  these  faults  are  either  expressly  condemned,  or  are  briefly 
related  or  mentioned  as  matter  of  fact,  without  any  intimation  that  they 
are  either  to  be  commended  or  imitated.  The  sacred  writers,  however, 
are  only  answerable  for  facts,  not  for  the  morality  of  actions.  It  is  true 
.that  the  Jewish  history  is  stained  with  blood  and  cruelty ;  but  so  is  the 
history  of  all  other  nations  (whose  chroniclers,  annalists,  or  other  his- 
torians, €Lre  not  censured  for  their  bare  narration  of  the  crimes  of  the  in- 
dividuals or  nations,)  and  without  the  additional  eireumstanoe  of  being 
relieved  by  such  histories  of  true  piety  and  virtue  as  idMrand  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
Jewish  nation  was  by  no  means  so  uniformly  bad  as  the  modem  anta- 
gonists of  divine  revelation  pretend.  In  some  ages,  their  morals  were 
much  purer,  and  their  piety  more  fervent,  than  at  others.  Such  was 
the  generation  which  first  entered  Canaan  with  Joshua,  and  sach  also 
the  generations  that  lived  during  the  reigns  of  their  moat  pious  mo- 
narchs.  It  is,  moreover,  to  he  considered,  that  the  mtrt  narration  of 
any  action,  such  as  we  find  in  the  CNd  and  New  Testaments,  implies 
neither  the  approbation  nor  the  censure  of  it,  but  only  declares  that 
such  a  thing  was  done,  and  in  such  a  maimer  ;  and  the  not  concealing 
of  these  shows  the  simplicity  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  writers,  wha 
•pare  no  person  whomsoever,  not  even  when  they  themselves  are  con- 
cemed,-*ibough  the  thing  related  should  redound  to  their  disgrace  ; — 
as  in  the  case  of  Noah*s  drunkenness  (Gen.  ix.  3I.),  Jacob's  deceiving 
of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvii.«)  Peter's  denial  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  «>— 75.  and 
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the  parallel  passages  of  the  other  evangelist :)  Paul's  dispute  with  Peter 
(Gal.  ii.  11 — 14.) ;  and  Paul's  excuse  of  himself.  (Acts  xxiii.  5.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  which  the  recent  advocates 
of  infidelity  have  charged  with  being  contradictions  to  morahty  ;  with 
how  little  pretext,  the  reader  will  he  enabled  to  judge,  bjr  the  candid 
examination  and  consideration  of  the  remainder  of  this  section. 

1.  GotTs  commend  to  Abrahamy  to  sacrifice  Isaacy  (G^n.  xxii.)  has 
been  represented  as  a  command  to  commit  murder  in  its  most  horrid  formy 
andf  consequently y  as  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  God  to  give. 

But  this  command  may  be  satisfactorily  vindicated,  either  by  ref^arding  it 
as  a  symbolical  action,^  or  (without  tliis  consideration)  by  resolving  it  into  the 
divine  aovereiffnty  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures.  For,  the  Supreme  Lord 
and  Giver  of  Life  has  a  right  to  take  it  away,  and  to  command  it  to  be  taken 
away  whenever  and  in  whatsoever  manner  he  pleases.  To  offer  a  human 
victim  to  him,  without  his  express  warrant,  would  be  to  commit  murder  ;  but 
to  do  so  by  his  command,  would  be  an  act  of  obedience.  As  the  Almighty 
has  a  right  to  command,  so  his  perfections  lead  us  to  infer,  that  he  will  com- 
mand nothing  but  what  is  worthy  of  himself.  The  design  of  God,  however, 
was  to  prwt  Abraham,  in  order  that  his  faith,  love,  and  obedience  might  be 
manliest,  and  not  in  fact  that  he  should  offer  up  Isaac. 

2.  Jacobus  vow  (€ren.  xxviii.  20 — ^22.)  is  asserted  to  be  quite  conditional^ 
and  as  implying  that  if  his  God  would  clothe  and  feed  himy  he  would  serve 
him. 

This  representation  is  not  more  unjust,  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sta- 
ted, is  indecent.  In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  regarded  in  its  proper 
light,  it  must  be  considered,  that,  immediately  before  the  account  which  is  given 
U8  of  Jacob's  vow,  we  are  informed  of  a  vision  which  he  had  when  setting 
out  on  his  journey  to  Padan- Aram,  when  God  renewed  to  him  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham  concerning  the  giving  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  his  pos- 
terity, and  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  :  At  the 

his  favourite  Jacob,  by  a  system  of  fraud  and  lies  :  but  the  following  considerationsi 
hj  the  late  Biahop  Home  may  assist  us  to  form  a  right  iudgment  of  this  matter. 

'*  Ist.  The  proposition  of  deceiving  Isaac  originated  not  with  Jacobj  but  with  Re- 
beeca.  Jacob  remonstrated  against  it,  as  likely  to  brin^  a  curse  upon  him,  rather  thaa 
a  blessing  ;  nor  would  consent  to  perform  his  part,  till  she  engaged  to  take  all  the 
blame  on  hersel^'^  On  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son  ;  only  obey  my  voice.*' 

2dly.  From  this  speech,  and  from  the  earnestness  and  solicitude  discovered  by  Re- 
becca, it  may  not  unfairly  be  presumed,  that  ehe  had  some  special  reason  for  what  she 
did  ;  that  Isaac  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  step  in  a  concern  of  great  moment,  which 
oaght  to  be  prevented,  and  oonld  be  prevented  by  no  other  means. 

Sdly.  The  rectitude  of  Rebecca's  judgment  seems  evidently  to  have  been  recogni- 
eed  and  allowed  by  Isaac,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  For  though  he  hod  Mes- 
sed Jaeob,  intending  to  bless  Esau,  yet,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  confirmed  and  ra- 
tified that  blessing  m  the  sUongest  terms  :  <'  Tea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed."  Still  far- 
ther— at  sending  Iitm  awoy,  he  again  repeated  the  benediction,  in  the  most  soleom 
and  aifecting  manner  ;  **  God  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham  !"  It  is  hard  to  as- 
sign any  other  reason,  why,  if  so  disposed,  upon  discovering  the  fraud,  he  might  not 
have  reversed  the  proceeding.  Nay,  by  the  kind  meeting  of  the  brothers  afVerwards, 
one  should  be  inclined  to  suppose,  that  Esau  himself  acquiesced  at  length  in  the  pro- 
priety of  what  had  been  done. 

4tn]y.  If  such  were  the  case,  Isaac  was  only  deceived  into  what  was  right,  and 
what  himself  acknowledged  to  be  so  in  the  conclusion.  The  deception  was  like  those 
ofien  practised  by  physicians  for  the  benefit  of  their  patients ;  and  casuists  must  de- 
cide upon  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  offence  of  Jacob  is  certainly  alleviated,  if  not 
entirely  taken  off,  by  the  ciicumstance  of  Rebecca  pledging  herself  to  bear  the  blame  ; 
as  the  ccmdoet  of  lUbecca  seems  justified  by  that  of  Isaac  ratifying  'and  confirming 
to  Jaoob  the  blessing  originally  intended  for  Esau.  Upon  the  whole,  if  there  were 
any  offence,  it  was  one  ual  might  be  forgiven  ;  and  if  God,  notwithstanding  con- 
tinned  to  bless  Jaoob^he  did  forgive  it,  anil  had  reasons  for  so  douig."    Bp-  Home's 
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aame  time  aaniriBg  hSm^  tiMt  he  would  be  with  faim  in  all  pteceo  whither  li« 
should  go,  and  would  bring  him  again  into  that  land.  (1I2--I5.)  In  conse- 
quence of  this  vision  Jacob  made  his  vow  the  next  morning ;  the  deaign  of 
which  was,  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  his  eon- 
fidence  in  God's  graciouB  protection ;  and  to  declare  'his  solemn 


that  if  God  would  be  with  him  and  keep  him  in  his  way,  and  wonki  give 
bread  to  efl<  and  rotsMiil  to  ^  en,  (whieh  shows  the  moderation  of  hia  desires), 
so  that  he  should  come  again  to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would  after 
h'us  return  make  an  open  and  public  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  and 
devotion  to  the  Lord  as  his  God;  would  set  apart  that  place,  where  CSod  had 
appeared  to  him,  to  his  worsliip;  and  would  devote  to  His  service  the  tenth  of 
ail  the  substance  which  God  should  give  him.  Now  such  a  conduct  as  this, 
instead  of  being  impiously  interested  and  craving  (as  some  opposers  of  nre- 
lation  have  asserted),  will  appear  to  every  one  who  judges  candidly  and  im- 
partially a  great  argument  of  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  Jacob's  heart, 
and  of  a  pious  and  well  disposed  mind :  though  undoubtedly  it  appears  absurd 
to  those  who  affirm — what  however  they  cannot  prove — that  the  Ahnigfaty 
does  not  concern  himself  with  individuals  of  the  hiunan  race. 

3.  The  objection^  that  God's  commanding  of  ih€  IsratUtts  [Exod.  iiu  22. 
xii.  35.)  to  borrow  from  the  Egyptians  what  they  never  intended  to  restore^ 
is  not  only  an  act  of  injmstiu^  b^  favours  ikefly  ia  obviated  by  rendering 
the  Hebrew  verb  ^KfiT  (shaol,)  tisked  or  demanded^  agrceabJj  to  iu 
proper  and  literal  meaning,^  which  is  given  to  it  in  all  the  antieat  ver- 
sions as  well  as  in  eYery  modern  translation,  otir  own  excepted, 

4.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  TExod.  iv.  21.  ix.  16.)  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  malignant  cavil  with  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible  ; 
some  of  whom  have  not  hesitated  to  afirm  that  this  single  chapter  is  suj^- 
dent  to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  entire  Scriptures^  while  otkersj  more 
decently  and  speciously  ^  assert  that  a  just  Ood  could  not  punish  ike  Egyp- 
tian monarch  for  a  hardness  of  heart  of  which  he  himself  was  euidemdy  Uke 
cause.  This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  force.  Let  us  now  see  how  ht- 
tie  foundation  there  is  for  it. 

**  When  we  meet  with  an  assertion  apparently  contrary  to  all  the  truth  and 
equity  in  the  world,  it  is  but  common  justice  to  any  writer,  human  or  divine, 
to  suppose,  that  we  mistake  his  meanmg,  and  that  the  expresrion  employed 
to  convey  it  is  capable  of  an  interpretation  different  from  that  which  may  at 
first  present  itselr.  We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  imagine,  that  God  secretly  in- 
fluences a  man's  will,  or  suggests  any  wicked  stubborn  resolution  to  his  mind, 
and  then  puniahes  him  for  it.  We.  are  therefore  to  consider,  by  what  other 
means,  not  incompatible  with  his  nature  and  attributes,  he  may  be  said,  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  without  impropriety,  to  harden  a  man's  heart. 

"  There  are  many  ways  by  which  we  may  conceive  this  effect  to  be  wrought, 
without  running  into  the  absurdity  and  impiety  aJMve-mentioned.  The  hesn 
may  be  hanlened  by  those  verv  I'espites,  miracles,  and  merries,  intended  to 
soften  it ;  for  if  they  do  not  sonen  it  they  will  harden  it. — God  is  sometime* 
said  to  do  that  which  he  permits  to  be  done  by  others,  in  the  way  of  judgment 


ing  that  grace  it  has  long  resisted ;  men  may  be  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind; 
as  they  wmdd  not  see  when  they  possessed  the  faculty  of  sight,  the  use  of  that 
fhculty  m^  be  taken  from  them,  and  they  may  he  abandoneid  to  hiindnesi» 
But  all  this  is  judicial,  and  supposes  previous  vohiniaxy  wickedness,  which  it  ii 
designed  to  punish."' 

Further,  no  person  who  eandidty  pernios  the  history  of  dK  trausai  tiit 
with  Pharaoh,  can  deny  that  what  the  Almighty  did  to  Pharaoli  and  the 
Ei^ptians  had  a  tendency  to  soften  rather  than  to  harden  his  heart ;  eapodd' 
ly  as  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  seen  the  miracles,  and  after  the  piagoeshsd 

1  H  is  the  Yery  word  lue^  in  Pssl.  ii.  S'ym  Uuaol.)   Ask  ef  m^^mU I wiUgtmih^ 
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ceased,  that  he  hardened  himself  and  would  not  suller  the  laraeliiea  to  depart. 
The  threatened  plagues  were  suspended  on  a  eonchtion  with  which  he  remsed 
to  comply,  and  then  only  were  tney  inflicted.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known 
that  Hebrew  verbs  in  the  Hiphil  conjugation  signify  to  permit  or  to  nf^r  to  bo 
done,  as  well  as  to  eaust  to  be  done :  hence  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  to 
leave  a  man  to  the  bent  and  tendency  of  bis  own  disposition.  Thus  Pharaoh 
was  left,  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  own  heart  stubborn  against  God. 
Hg  nnnedyei  more  and  hardened  his  heart.  The  proper  rendering  therefore 
of  Exod.  iv.  21.  is — I  will  permit  hi»  heart  toheso  nardened  that  he  wiU  not  let 
§te  people  go.  So  in  Exod.  ix.  JS.  it  ought  to  be  translated.  Yet  Ae  Loan  suf- 
fered the  heart  of  Pharaoh  tobeso  hardened  that  he  hearkened  not  to  them.  And 
a  more  literal  rendering  of  Exod.  ix.  15, 16.  would  remove  the  discrepancy 
which  seems  at  present  to  exist  in  our  common  version,  which  runs  thus : — 
fbr  now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  and  smite  thee  tnth  pestilence ;  and  thou  shalt 
be  evX  off  from  Hhe  eorfh.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up, 
for  to  show  in  thee  my  power ;  and  thitt  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all 
the  earth.  In  the  original  Hebrew,  the  verbs  are  iu  the  past  tense  and  not  iu  the 
future,  as  our  authorised  version  impro])erly  expresses  tliem,  by  wliicb  means 
an  apparent  contradiction  is  produced  :  for  neitlicr  Pharaoh  nor  his  people 
were  smitten  with  pestilence^  nor  was  he  by  any  kind  of  mortality  cut  off  from 
the  earth.  The  first-born,  it  is  true,  were  slain  by  a  destroying  angel,  and  Pha- 
raoh himself  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea :  but  there  is  no  reference  what- 
ever to  these  judcmen^s  in  tlie  two  verses  in  question.  If  the  words  be  trans- 
lated as  they  ougiit,  in  ithe  subjunctive  mood,  or  iu  the  past  instead  of  the/u- 
ftfre,  tills  seeming  contradiction  to  facts,  ai«  well  a^  all  an)biguity,  will  be  avoid- 
ed. For  if  now  I  hao  stretched  out  (^nnW  SHai.acHTi  had  sent  forth)  my 
handy  and  had  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with  the  pestilence,  thou  sboulo- 
£ST  HAVE  BKEif  cut  off from  the  earth.  Bui  truly  on  this  very  account  have  I 
<ati6cd  thee  to  SUBSIST,  that  I  might  cause  thee  to  see  my  power:  and  that  my 
MA  ME  miM  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earthy  or,  in  aU  mis  landA 

Thus  God  gave  this  impious  king  to  know  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
especial  Providence,  til  at  Doth  he  and  his  people  had  not  been  already  des- 
troyed by  mean9  of  the  past  plagues ;  but  that  God  had  preserved  him  for 
this  vciy  purpose,  that  he  might  have  a  further  opportunity  of  showing  Pha- 
raoh His  power  in  the  remaining  plagues,  and  of^  manifesting  that  He,  Jeho- 
VBh,  was  the  only  true  God,  for  the  full  conviction  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyp- 
tian&3 

Lastly,  our  authorised  transl^^n  of  Exod.  vii.  13.  (and  he  (that  is,  God) 
hardened  Pharaoh's  heart)  is  incorrect.  It  ought  to  have  been,  anp  the  heart 
OF  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  as  the  original  is  rendered  by  all  the  antient 
vemions,  witliout  exception,  and  bv  the  most  judicious  modem  translation?. 
The  same  phrase  is  correctly  translated  iu  our  authorised  version,  iu  Exod. 
vii.  22.  viti.  19.  and  ix.  7. 

The  objections,  therefore,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bible  have 
raised  against  it  from  the  passages  we  have  been  considering,  are  thus 
pro?ed  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

6.  Agmn^  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  vpon  their  ehildrenj  (Exod 
zx.  5.)  has  been  charged  as  injustice. 

But  this  objection  disappears,  the  moment  we  are  convinced  that  the  re- 
wsu^  and  punishment  here  intended,  are  confined  to  tlie  outward  circumstan- 
ces of  prosperity  and  distress  in  the  present  Ufe ;  because,  if  (as  was  the  case) 
aueh  a  sanction  were  necessary  in  the  particular  system  by  which  God  thought 

1  Ainsworth,  Hoabigant,  Dathe,  Schott,  and  Winzer  on  Exod.  ix.  16, 16.  It  is 
woithy  of  reniaf  k  that  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateoch  (which  confes- 
sed] v  18  the  best  executed  part  of  Si  that  version),  renders  these  two  verses  subjunc- 
tiveiy,and  is  followed  lA  this  respect  by  Dr.  Boothroyd,  who  thus  tranalatee  them  : — 
Yea  now  could  /  stretch  out  my  hand  and  smite  thee  and  thy  peopU  with  pestilence  .• 
so  that  thou  SBOULDE8T  he  cut  off  from  the  earth.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  purpose 
have  I  preserved  thee,  (Sept.  evtxtv  rovrov  Surripti^  On  this  account  thou  host  been 
preserved\,  that  I  may  show  to  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  mat  *•  declared 
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I  w«  adoih  tliem  ia  ft  gMst  dcme^  we  Inow  iiQl  how  coy  w«r  St  aft  en 
be  jiutiiM,  howefcr  DMMMiy.  umusy  of  the  people  enga^  in  H  frooi 
beeer  laotlvee,  we  an  not  required  to  aaewer  lor  fMr  ooodnei.  Thae  wil 
alwsysbebedeheFecterainaiienny»eiidwedoBet  reekoo  the  Jews  to  bea 


fewer  offenshe  wars  than  Israel ;  and  their  agrfcukoral  hiMa»  timiher  widh 
other  caretinatanoes,  operated  against  each  wars  iji  amhitiofi  aad  rtm^fmm. 
If  9tij  indmdaato,  or  ereo  the  nafkm  fai  sooie  instaneea,  did  gratHV  a  ieio> 
eiouB  spirity  they  profmrtionatelj  Tiolated  their  own  laws  which  ettjaaed  lofo 


to  neignbonn,  strancers,  and  enemies.  The  most  remote  siiadow  of  sroof 
oannot  be  Educed  that  Moses  carried  on  war,  under  the  pretext  of  rai^on. 
Ae  made  no  proselytes  by  the  sword ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  o  Aer  person 
mentioned  with  approbation  in  Scripture,  made  war  on  any  natioa  beyond 
ihe  b<xrden  of  the  promised  land  because  they  were  idolaters. 

7.  The  severity  of  Moses  in  ordering  the  extenmnaium  of  ike  JfiA^ 
fitiesy  (Numb,  xxxi.)  tan  onfy  be  justified  by  the  command.  This  ike  ikV- 
tory  asserts;  but  that  assertion  (it  has  been  insisted)  is  eumtraduUd  by 
the  nature  of  the  cau^  because  it  is  abhorrent  from  the  Deity  to  require  tbe 
dutruetion  of  his  eroatureSf  and  more  espedatty  to  require  them  la  destroy 
one  another. 

This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  strength ;  <Mily  in  this  iostaaoe  there  Is  mp- 
posed  to  be  equal  cruelty  in  glaring  as  in  destroying,  because,  whi&e  all  the 
males  were  destroyed  (children  as  well  as  adultB,J  the  female  cluldrea  and 
▼irj^DB  were  all  to  be  spared,  as  it  has  been  eaU  for  prostitution.  For  the 
latter  assertion,  however,  there  is  no  foundation  either  in  6ct  or  in  probohiiitf . 
It  only  proves  that  the  ol^ectors  find  it  necessary  to  exaaemte,  in  cMfder  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  upon  their  readers ;  for  the  books  of  Mooes  no 
where  allow  the  Israelites  to  debauch  their  female  slaves.  His  law  prohibilBd 
an  Israefite  even  from  marrying  a  captive,  without  delays  and  previous  fer- 
malities ;  and  if  he  afterwards  divorced  her,  he  was  bound  to  set  her  as  lih- 
erty  '  because  be  hhd  humbled  her.'  (Deut.  xxi.  1(^—14.)  They  wcie^  theo^ 
simply  allowed  to  retain  these  captivee  as  slaves,  educating  them  in  thev  fann- 
hes,  and  employing  them  as  domestics.  The  destruction  of  the  other  Midian- 
itish  women,  who  were  either  married  or  debauched^  is  aecounted  fer,  fay  re- 
collecting  that  they  had  enticed  the  Israelites  to  sio.  It  is  a  feet  loo  weA 
known  to  require  additional  proof  in  this  place,  that  in  the  early  heathen  na- 
tions, numbers  of  lewd  women  were  consecrated  to  finmication  and  Idolatiy, 
vestigoe  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  dancing  girls  of  EnrpK  and 
of  India.  Such  probably  were  many  of  these  women,  and  snch  ther£i«  vraa 
their  punidiment.  As  to  the  males,  they  were  apfwinted  to  deatmeiion,  ^at 
the  nation  might  be  extirpated,  which  was  impossible  while  any  of  dia  aaala 
issue  were  preserved. 

8.  //  is  asserted  that  some  of  the  Leoitical  kms  have  a  mmdfesi  Ussdomey 
to  corrupt  and  defile  the  imagination  ;  and  the  regulations  in  l>eat.  y»ii- 
13 — ^21.  have  been  particuUtdy  urged  as  an  instance  tfikis  sort. 

With  regard  to  these  regulations,  and  others  of  a  ttmuar  kind,  we  mnr  r^* 
maiiiL,  that  what  they  requure  might  be  needful  in  the  then  situatioA  of  the 
Israelites,  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  tot  should  now  curionriy  or  hnpetti- 
uently  scrutinise  them.  The  people  of  Israd^  were  naturally  dtspoeed  to  be 
Jealous  of  their  wives,  and  to  defiune  them  withotit  any  just  cause,  that  they 
might  have  an  excuse  for  putting  them  away,  which  would  tend  to  produce 
many  public  mischiefs  and  disor&rs.  In  this  case,  therefore,  h  was  a  wits 
and  merciful  institution,  to  provide  a  remedy  by  such  sort  of  injunctions^  bv 
which  the  innocent  might  be  vindicated.  Such  rigns  of  trial  might  nevor  fid 
in  that  climate,  though  they  might  in  some  others.  So  fer  indeed  was  it  fioa 
being  unworthy  of  God  to  leave  such  things  upon  record,  that  it  may  heintoa 
our  admiration  both  of  his  groat  wisdom  and  beaigni^  in  his  mana«MDtof 
that  people,  who  were  so  extremely  perverse,  and  so  addictsd  to  the  i  iiis— ■ 
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of  luBi  and  jealousy.  If  therefim  tha  peniaal  of  the  pMSBge  in  qnefltion  ex- 
cite improper  thoMgbte  in  any  one,  the  Uuilt  is  in  them,  and  not  in  the  Serip- 
ture.  deaineely  any  thing  ean  be  mentioned,  of  which  a  bad  use  may  not  be 
made :  things,  the  mostysacred  and  divine  may  in  this  leqiect  be  strangetr 
abused.  Nor  is  it  a  be|ter  argument  that  the  Scriptuies  were  not  written  by 
inspiration  of  God,  that  there  are  some  parts  and  passages  of  it,  which  may 
be  abused  bv  persons  who  are  lasciviously  disposed,  than  it  is  that  the  sun  wae 
notcieatedby  the  Almighty,  becaose  its  light  may  be  used  by  wicked  men  as 
an  auxiliary  in  perpetramur  the  crimes  which  tb^  have  meditated. 

9.  Tke  MosaU  law  (Deut.  xiii.),  which  wadshed  idt^atry  with  deaths 
hat  been  rtpresenied  as  cruel  and  unjust^  and  giving  cauntenanu  to  pcr^^ 
cuHanfcr  religious  opinions. 

But  It  is  manifest  to  any  one,  who  will  peruse  the  chapter  in  question  with 
attention,  that  this  law  conmianded  only  such  Israelites  to  be  put  to  death,  as 
apostadsed  to  idolatry  and  still  continued  members  of  their  own  community* 
And  as  their  ffovemment  was  a  theocracy^  (in  other  words,  God  was  the  tem« 
poral  king  of  Israel,  and  their  kings  were  only  his  viceroys,)  idolatry  was^ 
strictly,  the  political  crime  o£high  ireasony  which  in  every  state  is  justly  pun<* 
idiable  with  death.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Israelites  were  never 
eommissioned  to  make  war  upon  their  •  neighbours,  or  exercise  any  violence 
towards  any  of  them^  in  order  to  compd  them  to  worship  the  God  of  Israeli 
nor  to  force  them  to  it  even  afler  they  were  conquered  (Deut.  xx.  10.) ;  nor 
were  they  empowered  thus  forcibly  to  attempt  to  recover  any  native  Uradit^ 
who  should  revolt  to  idolatry,  and  go  to  settle  In  a  heathen  country. 

10.  The  law  in  Deut.  xxi.  18—21.  has  been  stigmatised  as  being  both 
inhianaa  and  brutal,  but  with  as  Uttle  justice  as  any  other  fart  of  tiie 
Mosaic  institutes^ 


T%i*ofir$on  is  ^uAorn  ondrtMMoue  ;  as  trill  nol  o6(ey  otcr  voice  ;  hew  a^ 
ton  and  a  drunkard,  Jhul  all  tkt  men  qfUu  eiif  tkaU  stone  him  with  stones^  thai 
he  He.  On  this  clause,  we  are  to  take  notice  m  thoJM  place,  of  the  eharac* 
ler  of  the  culprit.  It  is  a  son^— not  adaughter ;— a  jfuUem  and  rebdUouo  mm^ 
a  glutton  and  a  drunkard  $ — ^in  a  word,  a  moet  profligate  and  abandoned  oha* 
racter.  Seeondty^  his  parents  must  reprove  and  correct  him,  repeatedbf,  and 
ontil  there  is  no  hope  of  amendment.  Tktntfy,  the  parsnts  were  the  onlg 
allowed  proaeeutors ;  and  it  was  required  that  ther  should  both  concur  in  bring- 
ing' him  to  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  life  and  death  not  being  intmsted  to 
Uie  parents,  aa  it  ^erwards  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Lasd^t 
the  magistrates  were  to  investigate  the  case,  which  must  hofuUyprooedj  so  aa 
to  induce  them  to  condemn  the  criminal,  and  order  him  to  oe  put  to  death. 
Natival  alfeetioo  would  almost  always  prevent  the  prosecudon :  the  required 
proof  would  secive  all,  but  the  most  atrociottsly  criminal,  from  the  hasty  rage^ 
•r  the  deliberate  malice  of  those  few  parents,  who  were  capable  of  such  de^ 
perate  wickedness,  as  combining  to  murder  their  own  children.  We  do  not 
read  of  any  instance,  in  the  whole  Jewish  history,  of  this  law  having  been 
earried  into  execution.  If  however,  such  an  extraordinary  event  at  any 
time  occurred,  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  general  notice,  and  to  produce  a  deep 
wid  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  both  parents  and  children.  So  that 
the  solemn  execution  of  one  incorrigible  criminal  would  be  a  most  salutary 
warning  to  tens  of  thousands.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  law  would  con* 
frm  ir^^atly  the  authority  of  parents,  and  give  energy  to  their  admonitions : 
•s  weU  as  tbrtily  the  minds  of  young  persons  against  various  temptations,  an4 
fK>  prevent  crimes.  And  it  would  constantly  excite  all  parents,  vvho  attended 
to  tile  law  of  Moses,  to  restrain,  correct,  and  watch  over  their  children,  when 
yotmg ;  to  give  them  good  instruction,  set  them  a  good  example,  ^'^^J^^  ^ 
Ihem  vrithout  ceasing ;  and  to  keep  them  as  much  a?  possible  out  ef  bad  com* 
««aiiv.  and  from  contractinff  bad  habits. 
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contrary  to  humaa  pofiey,  profes,  instead  of  invalktntiny,  tbe  divine  < 
bf  that  code,  in  which  alone  it  is  found-^ 

11.  Frmm  the  amdud  of  Ekmd  {JnAges,  iiL  15—26.)  of  Jmd  Tir.  17— 
5S0.),  and  from  DaoicTs  adoiee  to  Solomon  concerning  Jooh  and  Skima 
(1  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  8.),  it  has  been  asserted  thai  the  Scriptures  incmhait  as- 
sassination^ 


Notbinc  can  be  more  &l8e  than  this  asseetion.  For,  in  tlie  &8t  place,  tbe 
cases  of  Ehud  and  Jad  are  simply  recorded  as  matters  of  fiict,  whhotit  aay 
comment  or  obsenration  whatever ;  and  therefore  they  neither  can  nor  oogbc 
to  be  represented  as  encouraging  aasassination.  The  advice  of  David  to  Si^ 
mon,  m^en  on  his  death-bed,  demands  a  more  distinct  conaideratkm* 

And,  in  the  first  place,  with  mrard  to  Joab,  we  remark,  that  no  attenihre 
reader  of  the  history  of  David,  aner  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  can 
help  observing  how  often  it  is  noticed  that  the -sons  of  Zeniiah  were  too 
strong  for  David ;  in  other  words,  that  they  had  too  much  power  wiih  the 
army  for  him  to  venture  to  punish  their  atrocious  deeds  ;  reasons  of  stale  de- 
ftrred  the  punishment,  and  when  those  reasons  were  removed,  it  was  pioper 
to  punish  a  deliberate  murderer  according  to  an  express  law.  David  also 
knew  that  a  man  like  Joab,  who  could  brook  no  superior,  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  engaged  to  support  Adomjaii,  and  so 
far  in  actual  ret^Uion.  But  it  is  to  be  omerved,  that  the  Hebrew  monarcfa 
does  not  advise  Solomon  to  put  Joab  ahooluUly  and  uncondiiunuJbi  to  death : 
he  char^  him  to  do  aceordxng  to  his  wisdomj  and  the  sum  of  his  advice  is  in 
effect  this: — ^  Though  you  have  now  pardoned  Joab  through  pohcy,  as  1  vras 
myself  compelled  to  do  hv  the  exigency  of  the  times,  ana  the  predonunant 
influence  of  the  sons  of  2!eruiah ;  yet,  should  he  oflfend  againj  act  according 
to  discretion,  and  then  punish  him,  as  a  hoary-headed  and  confirmed  traitor, 
with  death.' 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  Shimei,  David  had  fulfilled  his  promise.    He  bad 


onlv  engaged  that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  on  the  day  when  Ab^tai 
bad  re<mested  pemussion  to  do  it  (comiwre  2.  Sam.  xix.  33.  with  1  Kii^  iL 
8.):  and  he  left  it  to  Solomon  to  treat  him  as  he  thought  just,  in  reference  to 
his  fiiture  conduct.  David  knew  that  he  was  Shimei  stifl,  and  would  so  act 
as  to  bring  on  himself  due  punishment  Solomon  according  sent  fi>r  Shi- 
mei, and  commanded  him  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  depart  th«Bce, 
under  pain  of  death  on  the  day  when  he  should  pass  over  the  hrook  KiV 
hon,  a  condition  to  which  Shimei  thankfoUy  acceded.  (1  Kings  iL  37,  38.} 
Three  years  afterwards,  the  latter  transgressed  this  conventioii,  and  went  to 
Gath  (verse  40.),  a  suspicious  qlMurter,  in  consequence  of  which  Solomon,  aAer 
charging  him  with  the  violation  of  his  oath,  commanded  him  to  be  nut  to 
death(41--46.)9  *^ 

13.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some^  thai  the  law  of  Moses  (Levit. 
ZZviL  28.),  concerning  demoted  things  to  be  ptd  to  deaths  authorised  k^um 
sacrifices  :  and  JephthaJCs  sacrificing  his  daughter  f  Jndg.  zL  34,  ^lc), 
SamuePs  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  b^ore  the  LordVL  Sam.  zv.  33.),  and 
David's  delivering  seven  of  SanTs  posterity  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  put  fo 
death  iy  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  dc^c;,  have  been  represented  as  inftanres  of 
human  sacrifices  according  to  that  taw. 

But  as  there  are  express  prohibitions  of  sacrificing  their  children  in  DeeL 
xii.  30, 31.  Psalm,  cvi.  37,  Sd,  Jer.  viL  31.  and  Ezek.  xvi.  20, 21. ;  so,  there  not 
only  is  no  direction  to  sacrifice  any  other  human  creature,  not  are  theie  any 
irites  appointed  for  such  sacrifice,  but  also  it  would  have  rendered  the  paen 
unclean,  by  touching  a  dead  body ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  man  is  ezprash 
declared  to  be  abommable  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  a  As  no  devoted  thing  could  be  as- 
crifieed  at  all,  the  law  in  question  cannot  possibly  relate  to  sacrifice,  and  ii 
capable  of  a  very  different  meaning.    For,  although  Josephns^  and  many  i 


*  Atfoof  Mdelity,  p.  34.    Scott'a  Reply  to  Paine'e  A^e  of  Rouoa,  p.  la    L«- 
<  Se«  Dr.  Chandler*!  Life  of- David,  vol.  ii  nn  i^i.-iAi    «iu»»  «i»»  ..av. 
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DMBUtom  after  bim^  are  of  opimon  that  Jephthah  did  reaUtjr  immolate  hia 
daughter,  the  probiUiility  is  that  ahe  waa  not  aacnficed.  And  thia  will  ap- 
pear Irpm  the  rendering  of  the  convenive  particle  }  (imim^  which  the  prece- 
ding considerations  require  to .  be  taken  diqunctively,  ana  translated  oa  in- 
step of  AND,  both  in  Levit.  xxvii.  28.  ^  and  ako  in  Jfudges  xL  SX),  31.^  What 
further  confirms  this  rendering,  and  consequently  reconcOes  these  two  pas- 
sages, is,  that  Jephthah's  rashness  hod  time  to  cool,  as  his  daughter  went  two 
months  to  bewail  her  vtmn%,  that  is,  her  consecration  to  God,  which  obfiged 
her  to  remun^  single,  without  posterity.  It  is  fbrther  said,  that  she  went  to 
bewail  her  virgimty^  not  her  taerifice.  Besides,  the  Israelitish  women  went 
four  times  in  every  year  to  mourn  or  talk  with  (not /ar)  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah,  to  lament  her  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  the  hardship  of  her 
situation  as  cut  off  from  every  domestic  enjovment.  Now,  if  in  the  course,  of 
two  months  no  person  could  have  suggested  to  Jephthah  a  ransom  for  his 
daughter,  yet  surely  she  must  have  teen  alive,  though  dead  to  him  and  his 
family  (as  bis  only  child),  and  to  the  world  bv  her  seclusion,  if  the  Israelitish 
women  went  to  condole  with  her.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is 
not  afterwards  said,  that  he  actually  sacrificed  her,  but  that  **hedid  with  her 
according  to  his  vowJ*  The  sacred  nistonan  subjoins,  sAe  knew  no  man :  if 
she  toere  sacrificed,  this  remark  is  frivolous ;  but  if  she  were  devoted  to  per- 
petual vitginity,  this  idea  coincides  with  the  visits  of  the  Israelitish  women. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  not  sa- 
crificed, but  consecrated  to  a  state  of  celibacy  .3 

With  respect  to  the  two  other  cases  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  hewing  of 
Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  and  the  deUvery  of  seven  of  Saul's  posterity 
to  the  Gibeonites,  they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  sacrifices.  Agag,  in 
particular,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal^  and  not  as  a  sacrifice.^ 

13.  In  1  Sam.  ziii.  14.  David  is  called  the  man  after  God's  own  heart. 
And  this  phrase,  as  applied  to  him,  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  sarcasm 
and  reproach  to  m&ny  infidel  writers,  as  if  the  Scriptures  sanctioned 
adultery  and  murder. 

But  do  they  authorise  those  crimes  ?  By  no  means.  They  are  there  repre- 
hended, and  the  severest  denunciations  are  pronounced  against  those  wha 
perpetrate  them.  In  wHat  sense  then  was  he  a  man  after  God*s  own  hcoH  ? 
AiisWBR. — In  his  strict  attention  to  the  law  and  worship  of  God ;  in  his  recog- 
nising, throughout  his  whole  conduct,  that  Jehovah  was  king  in  Israel,  and 
that  he  himself  was  only  his  vicegerent;  in  never  attempting  to  alter  any  of 
those  laws,^  or  in  the  least  degree  to  change  the  Israelitish  constitution.  In 
aJl  hM  pMic  offkial  condwi  he  acted  according  to  the  Divine  Mind,  and  fulfil- 
led the  will  of  his  Maker.  But  the  phrase  itself  will,  perhaps,  be  best  explained 
|yy  the  case  of  Samuel.  Eli  was  rejected,  and  Samuel  chosen  in  his  place, 
just  as  David  superseded  Saul.  On  this  occasion  God  said,  I  will  raise  me  up 
afidO^  priest^  that  shaU  do  according  to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart.  (1  Sam. 
iL  35.)  And  is  not  he,  who  acts  agreeably  to  the  Divine  Will,  a  man  (ifter 
ChnPs  heart  f  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  expression  is 
never  used  in  reference  to  his  private  or  personal  moral  conduct.  It  is  used 
wholly  in  reference  to  his  uniform  regard  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
pure  religion,  notwithstanding  all  temptations  to  idolatry  and  persecution.^ 

t  That  this  passage  shoold  be  so  rendered,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Hales.  Jt  will 
then  ran  thus. :— JVotwtf  Ajtonitn^,  no  devoted  thing,  wkUh  a  man  shoU  devote  unto 
TBE  Loao,  of  aU  thai  he  hath,  [either]  of  man  or  o/  beastj  or  of  land  of  his  oymjnro- 
ptrty,  shaU  he  sold  or  redeemed.  Every  thing  devoted  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord. 
New  Analysis  of  Chronolo^nr,  vol.  ii.  p.  920.  See  the  subject  also  treated,  m  an  ad- 
mirable manner  in  Dr.  Randolph's  Sermon  intitled  Jsphthah's  Vow  considered,  in  the 
■eoond  volume  of  his  <  View  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  Ministry/  &c.  pp.  166 — 195. 

9  Which  verses  are  to  be  translated  thus : — ^'  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  im|o  the 
lioan,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt  surely  give  the  children  of  Amman  into  my  hand,  then 
it  shall  be  that  whatsoever  cometh  out  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  i 
return  tn  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  either  he  the  Lord's,  on,  I  will 
offer  it  up  [for]  a  burnt  offering.''    New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p-  3^0. 

3  Hales,  ▼of.  U.  pp.  3SO--3S0.    Cahnet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  158.  &c.  4to.  edit. 
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smted  a$  an  instwue  rfditAoKemi  amdm^araOekdarudiy.  (28aiB.ziL8L) 
The  eavUs  of  the  objeeton^in  this  as  in  every  other  liwtance,  are  imerif  oft- 
founded :  for  if,  inatead  of  deducing  their  obiectioBS  from  tninwlntionB»  tfacj 
had  consulted  the  original  paasage,  theTWoan  have  aeen  that  there  waa  ao 
ground  whatever  for  their  charges  The  Hebrew  prefix  jjbetb),  wludt  ii 
used  throughout  the  verse  in  question,  it  is  well  known,  signifies  io  as  wel  ts 
i*aier;  and  to  put  the  people  to  saws,. harrows,  axes  uul  the  hrick-kibM^ 
means  no  more  than  to  employ  them  as  slaves  in  the  most  meninl  and  labo- 
rious offices,  such  as  sawing,  making  iron  harrows,  hewina  wood,  and  mak- 
ing  bricks.  This  form  of  expression  is  an  Anglicism  as  w&l  as  a  Hebraisn ; 
and  t08  still  say,  to  put  a  person  lo  the  plough,  to  the  anvil,  &c  The  passage 
objected  to  mav  be  thus  rendered.  A  (David>  ArsiidU  firth  Oe  ftofk  ttoi 
tBtn  therein^  and  put  tAm  to  »aw$,  and  to  hanrnoi  y  trsa,  (or,  to  troit-aMca, 
for  the  original  word  means  both)^  oa^  to  axt$  ^  tron,  oiuf  auide  Iktmpan 
tknmi^  Uu  hrick-kUfu  The  erroneous  interpretation  of  this  verae  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  1  Chron.  xx.  3.  where  David  is  said  to  have  caf  tteai 
iviik  soiAf,  and  wUk  harrow»  of  iron,  and  wUkaxu:  on  which  ]daoe  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  instead  of -«ni  (vaToscR)  he  $awtd  or  cat  wtik  jom^  seven  of  the 
nuinuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  ICennicott  have  asm  (varaseM)  Ae  intf  A^au  1 
Chron.  xx.  3.,  therefore,  must  be  rendered  in  the  same  manner  as3  Sam.  zii.  31, 

15.  It  kM  bun  asserted frmn  1  Kings  xxii.  tknt  Jekavdk  kqtfaiaepr^- 
phets  as  weH  as  true  ones. 

The  most  common  attention  to  the  context  will  riiow  that  diia  aaserdon 
is  as  false  as  it  is  malignant.  For,  in  ike  first  piaee^  the  four  hundred  pnv 
phets  meutioned  in  that  chapter  (verse  6.)  were  pretended  prophets  whom  the 
wicked  king  of  Israel  had  in  his  pay,  and  who  knew  how  to  amt  his  faamoar 
and  to  flatter  his  vanity,  all  agreema  in  the  same  fewning  com  niranecs  and  in 
the  same  treacherous  counsels  which  pleased  for  the  preaent,  bat  nltimsselT 
proved  lataL  They  are  en^atically  termed  by  Mieaiah  (verse  2^)  .4M^ 
mropkels^  notwithstanding  they  professed  to  bo  the  Lord's  prophets,  praphssy* 
Ing  in  his  name,  And,seeeiutf|r,  use  address  of  Mieaiah  to  the  two  coaMemed 
kings  in  verses  19—23,  is  not  a  real  representation  of  any  thiiig  done  in  the 
heavenly  world,  as  if  the  Almighty  were  at  a  loss  for  enedients  or  had  any 
hand  in  the  sins  of  his  creatures ;  but  it^is  a  mere  parable,  and  only  tells  ia 
figurative  language  what  was  in  the  womb  of  providence,  the  events  wltteh 
were  shortly  to  take  place,  and  the  permission  ^  on  the  part  of  God,  fo^  these 
agents  to  act.  Mieaiah  did  not  choose  to  tell  the  angry  and  imoMMis  Ahab, 
that  ail  his  prophets  were  liars ;  but  be  represents  the  whole  by  Una  pamhtr, 
and  says  the  same  truths  in  language  equally  forcible  but  less  t^flfensive. 

16.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  Almighty  as  a  God  of  tratb  and 
faithfulness  ;  biit  he  is  charged  l^  the  opposers  of  divine  revelatiaa 
with  being  guilty  of  falsehood,  by  inspiring  prophets  wi^fedse  messetges^ 
and  by  violating  Us  promises*  The  grossness  of  such  asaertioos  ia  sa^ 
ficienUy  disgusting,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  christian  advocate  lully  to 
meet  them  and  to  expose  all  their  falsehood. 

A»  the  first  piaeef  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  isupiring  propketo  wiSkfiisi 
messages  (which  ia  founded  on  1  Kings  xxii  2Si,  23.  Jar.  iv.  l(k  and  Ea^ziv. 
9.)  we  remark  that  it  ia  a  known  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  to  expnsi 
tmngs  in  an  imperative  and  active  form,  which  are  to  be  uaderatoed  esdy  per^ 
misnvelv.  So  where  the  dev&s  hesenghtCunKr  fM  he  wntid sufir^em  Is  cair 
into  ^  herd  of  swinsy  he  said  unto  ^an,  €o  ;  (Matt  viii.  31.)  HedidDOteQa^ 
mand,  but  permitted  them.  And  so  in  John  ziiL  91  where  oorSavioar  aays  is 
Judas,  Jfhat  thou  dost^  do  auieUyt  wears  not  to  understand  that  he  oomnsaadel 
him  to  betray  Inm,  thougn  that  seemed  to  be  expreased  in  the  fivm.    fioGfc^ 

four  leniioas  saaexMl  to  Bp.  Cleaver's  Seven  Ssrauna  on  Selt'd  Sabjeeta,  pa. 
399.  juid  ef peciaily  Dr.  Chandler 's  Life  of  David,  voL  i.  pp.  381^330. 
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wise,  here,  where  as  etil  mMt  offered  bimeelf  to  be  tt  lying  qiirit  la  the 
nooth  of  the  prophet,  end  God  says,  0»Jw^  amd  d$  m  ;  thii  only  ngDiflee  a 
permianoii,  not  a  conuinaBd.  w^d  sc  (/er.  iv.  10.)  where  the  prophet  com- 
plaina  that  God  had  greatly  deceived  the  people,  m^h^,  they  iMtddnave  peficCf 
when  the  mnrd  rea4^heth  to  the  iotU ;  we  are  to  understand  this  no  otherwise, 
but  that  God  permitted  the  false  prophets  to  deceive  tliem,  prophesying  peace 
to  them,  as  appears  by  the  history.  (Ezefc.  xiv.  9.)  /  the  Loan  fcoee  deeewed 
fhatprttphet^  that  is,  permitted  him  to  be  deceived,'anct  to  deceive  the  people, 
as  a  just Jiidgment  upbn  them  for  their  infidelinr  vnth  respect  to  his  true  pro« 
phets.  This  he  threatens  at  Hie  5th  verse,  /  wiu  take  the  houH  of  hmjd  in  <ftetr 
own  heaiiy  because  ihev  are  a&  estranged  fiwn  me  thnmgh  their  {dUs  f  because 
they  have  chosen  to  tnemselveft  false  gods,  I  will  sutler  diem  to  be  deceived 
with  false  prophets ;  and  that  this  is  the  meaning,  appears  by  the  threatening 
added,  and  Itnllttnteh  out  my  hand  upon  him,  and  liM  destroy  him  from  the 
midst  of  nof  people :  now  God  will  not  jninish  that  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

That  text  (Jer.jo.  7.)  Thou  hast  deceived  mt^  and  J  was  deeevoedy  signifies  no 
more,' but  that  he  had  mistaken  the  promise'of  God  to  him,  who  when  he  gave 
him  his  commission,  told  him  he  would  be  with  him,  by  which  he  understood 
that  no  evil  should  come  to  him,  and  now  ht  was  become  a  derision  and  the  peo- 
ple mocked  Om ;  and  in  his  passion  and  weakness,  he  breaks  forth  into  this 
expression.  Thou  hast  decewed  me,  and  I  was  deceived;  whereas  it  was  his 
own  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  God*s  promise,  which  was  not,  that  he  should 
not  mc^  With  scorn,  and  opposition,  and  persecution,  but  that  they  should 
not  prevail  ajgrainst  him,  as  we  may  see  at  the  laner  end  of  the  first  chapter.^ 

Secondly^  With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  Almighty  violates  his  pro- 
nusee,  it  has  been  objeeted  that  God  did  not  give  the  chudren  of  Israel  all  the 
land  which  he  promised  to  Abraham,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  Gen.  xviii. 
19,  aO.  with  Josh.  xiii.  1,  &c.  and  Judg.  ii.  20, 21.  In  Gen.  xv.  18.  God  promi- 
eed  to  give  Abraham  and  his  seed  such  a  land,  the  bounds  of  which  he  describee 
in  Josh.  ^liL  1.    It  is  there  said  that  there  remained  very  much  land  yet  uncon- 

auered,  of  which  they  had  not  got  possession.  And  in  Judg.  iL  20.  it  is  said, 
[lat  the  people  having  not  performed  their  part  of  the  covenant,  God  would 
suspend  the  further  performance  of  his  promise,  and  would  not  drive  out  any 
more  of  the  nations  before  them  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Israelites  never 
were  possessed  of  the  promised  land  in  the  full  latitude  and  extent  of  the 
promise. 

Aiiswer. — This  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  was  upon  consideration  of 
his  past  fiiith.  and  obedience,  though  it  seems  the  full  performance  of  it  did 
likewise  depend  upon  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity.  In  pursuance  of 
his  covenant,  notwithstanding  all  the  murmurs  and  rebellions  of^that  people, 
God  did  bring  them  into  the  promised  land,  though  they  provoked  him  to 
destroy  them  many  a  time ;  because  he  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abra^- 
ham.  When  they  were  possessed  of  it,  God  gave  them  a  title  to  the  rest,  and 
would  have  assisted  them  in  the  conquest  of  it,  if  thev  had  performed  the 
condition  reouired  on  thehr  part,  that  is.  continued  faithful  and  obedient 
to  him;  buttney  did  not,  and  thereby  discharged  God  fiiom  any  further  per- 
Ibrmance  of  his  promise  ;  and  God,  when  he  had  done  this,  had  fiiDy  per- 
formed the  covenant  he  made  with  Abraham,  so  fhr  as  concerned  his  part,  as 
appears  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Joshua,  even  in  a  time  when  a  great  part 
M  the  land  was  unconquered  (Josh.  xxi.  44.)  and  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii. 
56.) ;  yea,  and  had  it  not  been  that  God  had  made  this  covenant,  as  well 
upon  consideration  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience,  as  upon  condition  of 
the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity,  the  rebellions  and  disobedience  of  the 
people  in  the  wilderness  had  released  God  wholly  fh>m  the  promise,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  unfaithful  if  he  had  destroyed  utteriy  that  people,  and 
made  a  fiill  end  of  them,  and  they  had  never  entered  into  that  land ;  because 
ft  ftilure  of  the  condition  makes  the  obligation  to  cease ;  and  that  this  condi- 
tion was  Implied  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham  appean  from  I>eut.  vH.  12, 
ISC  xi.  22, 23.  ^  and  Judg.  ii.  20.  God  gives  diis  reason  why  he  suspended 
the  complete  performance  of  his  promise  :  the  anger  of  Ae  Loan  was  hot 
esnniif  Invd,  and  he  said,  Becasrn  tiud  this  peo^  hoik  trwnsgressed  my 
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9U9  wiU  not  henerfmrA  drim  mUamg^fUU  naiiom  ukdAJoAual^wkcmheiid} 

17.  The  destruction  otforty^wo  UtHe  cktUrem^  by  Eliaha,  whooi  tkey 
had  in  sportiye  playfulness  called  a  hold  head^  (it  is  said)  wsm  sub  aec 
of  cruelty  and  revenge. 

It  was  no  such  thing.  The  original  word  in  2  Kings  ir.  23»  34.  on^j  (if«jji«l^ 
which  in  otir  version  is  rendered  little  chiklren,  aiao  means  young  peraons  who 
are  grown  up.  Thus  Isaac  was  called -yj  (v ^aa)  a  lad,  when  he  waateen^ 
eight  yean  old ;  Joseph  wlien  he  was  tkir^  ;  and  Behoboazn,  when  he  was /M 
years  of  age.  The  town  of  Beth-el  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Ahab^ 
idolatry ;  Sod  it  is  probable  that  these  men  came  out  of  that  city  and  imdied 
the  prophet,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  exdaiming — JSaeead  Ips, 
CAott  hatd-head ;  4ueend  too,  thovL  bald-ktadj  in  allusion  to  Elijah^a  aaoenana  to 
heaven ;  of  which  they  had  heard,  but  which  they  did  not  believe.  Efisha, 
it  is  said,  cuntd  them  ;  but  he  did  not  this  from  any  petulant  temper  of  hia  own. 
He  cursed  tkem  in  (he  n^me  of  the  Lord^  that  is,  he  declared  in  his  name  and 
authority  the  punishment  which  he  would  inflict  upon  them.  Thus  ESAm, 
acted  as  aminister  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world ;  and  by  Lis  order  and 
in  his  name  he  foretold  the  punishment  which  was  about  to  be  mflirtfit  upoa 
these  profligate  idolaters.  Had  this  denunciation  proceeded  fifom  the  angiy 
resentment  of  the  prophet  only,  and  not  from  a  divine  impulse,  such  a  aigsai 
event  as  the  destruction  of  these  profane  young  men  of  Beth-el  would  not 
have  been  the  immediate  consequence  of  it. 

18.  It  is  objected  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  ascribe 
to  the  Almighty  humaii  affections,  passions,  and  actions,  even  tkoae  of 
the  worst  kind. 

But  these  objections  cease,  when  such  passages  are  interpreted  ^gvFpliwhf^ 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  when  all  those  other  passages  of  the  Bible  are  dofy 
considered,  which  most  evidently  convey  the  sublimest  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Majesty.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  in  condescension  to  our  limited  ca- 
pacities, and  to  the  imperfections  of  human  creatures  and  of  human  langoige, 
represent  God  as  having  the  body,  the  passions,  and  the  infirmities  of  a  man. 
Thus,  they  make  mention  of  his  eyes  and  ears,  his  hands  and  feet,  his  aieepuig 
and  waking ;  they  ascribe  to  him  fierce  auger  and  jealousy,grief  and  repentance, 
joy  and  desire.  The  simple  language  of  tro  Hebrews  might  also  be  another  rea- 
son for  its  abounding  with  such  expressions.  But  that  no  man  might  besoweaJt 
or  so  perverse,  as  to  take  those  expressions  accordiag  to  the  letter,  and  enter- 
tain mean  and  unworthy  thoughts  of  his  Maker,  the  same  Scrifi^ures  often 
add  to  those  very  descriptions  something  which  manifest! v  shows  us  how  they 
are  to  be  understood,  and  reminds  us  that  if  God  has  a  body,  the  heaven  is 
his  throne,  and  the  earth,  his  footstool ;  if  he^has  hands,  they  are  hands,  which 
reach  to  the  ends  of  the  creation ;  if  he  has  eyes,  the  darkness  to  them  is  no 
darkness ;  and  from  them  nothiqg  is  hidden ;  and  in  other  places  we  are  told 
that  he  is  perfect ;  that  he  is  bleeeed  or  happy ;  that  he  is  unchaqgeable ;  that 
he  is  every  where  present ;  that  he  is  a  spirit ;  that  no  man  hath  seen  hint 
or  can  see  him ;  that  he  is  incoinprehensible ;  and  that  the  most  exalted  no- 
tion which  we  can  possibly  firame  of  him,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  truth.^ 
One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

Thus,  when  God  is  said  to  r^perUj  the  expression  simply  means,  that  He 
does  not  execute  that  which  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  his  purpose  ;  that  he 
is  {leased  to  do  otherwise  than  his  threatenings  seemed  openly  to  expreas, 
account  of  some  tacit  condition  implied  in  them.  And  this  does  not  derog; 
either  from  the  truth,  or  nncerity,  or  constancy,  of  God  in  his  word.  It  i 
not  derogate  from  his  truths  because  he  speaks  what  he  really  intends,  unless 
something  intervened  to  prevent  the  iudCsment  threatened,  up<m  which  he  re- 
solved when  he  threatened  to  take  off  and  stop  his  judgmenUL  Nor  does  it 
derogate  from  his  sincerity,  for  he  has  told  us  that  his  threatening  have  such 
conditions   impfied  in  them  : — ^nor   from   his   constant  and  immutability 
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because  God  does  not  cluaigehis  eoiuael  and  purpoeey  tmc  tikes  off  tlie  sen^ 
Anee,  which  be  bad  passed  with  reserved  eoboitioDS. 

19.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastefl  containa 
some  passages  which  savour  of  irreligion,  and  others  which  savoor  of 
immoralitj* 

But  the  tMssagesi  thue  exoepted  againsty  are  either  ianoeent  when  rightly 
interpreted ;  or  else  they  express»--««l  the  sentiments  of  Solomon^  hot  the 
/al$e  tpUnums  of  others,  whom  lie  personates  in  order  to  confiite  them }— or^ 
however,  not  his  deliberate  sentiments^  but  such  hasty  and  vtrrong  notions,  as 
during  the  course  of  bis  inquury  after  happiness,  arose  successiTeW  in  his 
mind,  and  were  on  mature  consideration  rejected  by  him,  ^at  he  might  fix  at 
last  on  the  true  basis,— the  eondnmon  o/ike  whole  Matter :  which  is  to  fiar  Cod 
and  kmep  1d$  cvmmandmtfda  :  far  Ood  wUl  hrinf  every  umrk  wtojttdgmeni^  wUk 
every  nerd  things  whether  U  be  good^  or  whether  %t  he  eiU.  (EccL  ziL  13, 14.) 

W,  It  has  likewise  been  objected  that  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Und  the 
sixteenth  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  EzekiePs  prophecy,  contain  pas- 
sages offensive  to  common  decency. 

But  this  objection  will  fall  to  the  ground  by  interpreting  those  parts  allego* 
ricallT,  as  almost  ^  the  commentators,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  unani- 
uionsty  done :  and  Ukewise,  by  considering  that  the  simplicity  of  the  eastern 
nations  made  these  phrases  less  offensive  to  them  than  tney  appeared  to  ua ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  many  things  which  are  perfectly  correct  in  our  view, 
would  appear  far  different  in  eastern  climates.  With  respect  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  1.  That  most  of  the  forms  of 
apeech,  sxainst  which  exceptions  l^ave  been  made,  are  mistranslations,  and  do 
not  exist  m  the  original :— And,  9.  Admitting  the  correctness  of  these  remarks^ 
it  may  also  be  shown,  that  this  book  abounds  with  beautiAil  poetic  images. 
There  is  therefore  no  just  exception  to  supposing  it  allegorical,  provided  the- 
allegoiy  be  not  extravagant  and  inconsistent. 

21.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  imprecations  contained  in  some  of  the  pnh 
phttie  parts  of  Scripture^  and  tn  the  hook  of  Psalms  (especiaDy  in  the 
fifty«fifth  and  hundred  and  ninth  psalms),  breathe  a  spirit  ofmaKcef  are 
^igfdy  inconsistent  with  humanity,  and  highly  fndaus. 

Theae,  however,  are  to  be  considered  not  as  prayers,  but  as  simple  predie- 
tlons ;  the  imperative  mood  being  put  for  the  future  tense  agreeably  to  the 
known  kliom  of  the  Hebrew  languue,i  and  shown  to  be  so  put  bv  the  futora 
being  used  in  other  parts  of  the  prediction,  as  in  Psalm  xxviii.  4, 5. ;  and  thia 
idiom  is  more  natund  in  prediction  than  in  other  kinds  of  composition,  because 
it  is  the  immediate  result  of  combining  idioms  common  in  the  prophetic  style. 
For,  as  the  prophets  are  often  commanded  to  do  a  thing,  when  it  ia  only  in- 
tended that  they  should  foretel  it,*  so  they  often  foretdl  a  thing  by  command- 
ing it  to  be  done  ^  and  they  often  express  dieir  predictions  in  an  address  to 
God,^  the  union  of  which  two  idioma  gives  them  the  appearance  of  impre- 
cations. 

Of  all  those  tremendous  imprecattons  which  appear  in  our  common  English 
verrion  of  Deut.  xxvii.  15^-^6^  there  is  not  one  authorised  by  the  origmaL 
The  Hebrew  texts  express  no  kind  of  with,  but  are  only  ao  many  denuncia- 
tions  of  die  ^pleasure  of  Ood  against  thoae  who  either  were,  or  should  be 
giulty  of  the  sins  therein  mentioned,  and  of  the  judgments  which  they  must 

I  Thus,  Gen.  zz.  7.  if  rendered  UUrmXly  is,  Andhe  OMmyfor  thee,  and  uvm^ 
Ou1\m,  thorn shaU  live,  A  similsr  ezsnij^  oocam  in  Gen. zfii.  18.  ThiedomndUvet 
that  is,  M  dUtt  <t06;  and  m  Cren.  zhr.  Id.  I  will  give  you  the  Und  of  Egypt,  andent 
Hb!^iM,yekMemt)thefnicfthslomd, 

•  See  ezam^es  of  this  mode  of  speech  hi  Im.  vi.  10.  and  Jer.  L 10. 

3  Ui^jS^!\.  Come  dmenitb^Wjihou^imU  come  down)  oMd  sit  in  the  dMet^Ovtr- 

giMdmighter^Bokylen;ithonefudt)eU  on  the  ground,  ^.#jum 

^UeTix^i^  Thou  hAttmMk^Ua  the  nnUan^akouh^eiinereMa  thetr  jeojjk^ 
joy  iOmtw,theiehoajof)hrfore  thee,  aecording  to  the  joy  tn  korveH^^-wtMn 
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eqwel  to  be  iaflicted  upotk  tlioin»  uolem  prafontod  by  *  timely  and  eneeR 
repentance.  And  agreeably  to  tbie  view,  tbe  eacred  texts  ahoiiid  have  be«9 
rendered  **  cureed  tbegr,"  or»  **  eunsed  one  tbey  "  and  not  ^  coreed  &e  tbey,"  in 
the  sense  of  Ld  them  be  cuned ;  tbe  word  be.  tbough  inserted  in  oor  tranria- 
tioOf  having  nothing  answerable  to  it  in  the  Hebrew. 

It  is  fiutber  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fifty-fifUi  Pdabn  is  a  piun  nropi^cy 
of  the  untimely  fate  of  Abitbop^l,  and  is  so  interpreted  by  die  ChaUea  pua- 
pbrase.    The  fiAeenth  verse  should  be  rendered, 

Death  shall  suddenly  seize  vpon  them  ; 

Mve  (that  is,  in  their  full  strength  and  vigonr)  shall  they  ga  damn  mip  Bodes  « 
the  Orave. 

But  the  Septuagint  has  rendered  it : 

EXdtrw  ^etPOTOf  rr'  asrevs 

%.m  §ulrafi^r•^eay  us  ^oov  ^wyrcf. 

Let  death  come  upon  them  ; 

Let  them  go  down  alive  to  tlie  mansioa  of  the  dead 

And  our  common  translation  has  it  still  worse. 

Let  death  come  hastily  upon  them ; 
And  let  them  go  down  quick  into  hell. 

In  whidi  rendering  are  two  capital  faults :  L  A  most  horrid  curse  is  given  to 
us  instead  of  a  furophecv :  anci  2.  ^tw  (sheol,)  which  signifies  the  gnwe,  or 
alate  ef  the  deadf  is  translated  Hell ;  which  is  commonly,  though  erroneouriy, 
understood  of  the  state  and  place  of  eternal  punishment. 

The  offence,  which  has  also  been  taken  against  the  supposed  imprecations 
of  the  hundred  and  ninth  Psalm,  may  be  obviated  in  the  manner  above  no> 
ticed,  by  rendmng  the  verbs  in  the  future  tense,  that  is,  literally  as  they  are 
in  the  Hebrew.  That  Psalm  contains  a  twofold  prophecy,  primarily  ol  the 
fate  of  Doeg  the  Edoniite,  and  secondarily  of  the  traitor  Judas;  and  to  thai 
last  the  apostle  Peter  has  applied  it  in  Acts  i.  20.  And  it  is  fiurther  la  be  ob- 
senred,  that  the  imprecations  in  the  hundred  and  nintli  Psalm,  are  not  the  ini- 
precations  of  David  against  his  enemies,  but  of  his  enemies  against  bins.! 

Tbe  same  idiom,  which  appears  in  the  prophetic  writings  and  Psalms, 
is  alsato  be  found  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2-2.  and  "2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

The  former  passage  runs  thus: — If  wn^  man  love  not  Ike  Losd  Jsbum^  let  Mm 
he  eHMrfftema  maranaSko,  From  1.  Cor.  xti.  3.  we  find  that  tbe  Jews;,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  under  the  Spirit  and  teacJiing  of  God  called  Jesus Chrisicn»a3^ 
or  accursed,  that  is,  a  person  devoted  to  destruction.  In  I  Cor.  xvi.  32.  Saint 
Paul  retorts  the  whole  upon  themselves,  and  says,  If  onv  smm  lose  aoft  tfce 
Lord  JuUi  let  him  he  (that  is,  he  vnU  be)  accursed  ,*  our  Loii  etmeik.  This  is 
not  said  in  the  way  of  imprecation,  but  as  a  prediction  of  what  woukl  certain- 
Iv  come  upon  the  Jews  if  they  did  not  repent ;  and  of  what  ocfuaffy  coaae  opoo 
them,  because  they  did  not  repent,  but  continued  to  WaU  and  exscrafe  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world ;  as  well  as  a  prediction  of  what  still  lies  upon  them  be- 
cause they  continue  to  hede  and  execraU  the  Redeemer. 

In  3  Tim.  iv.  14.  we  read  AUxander  the  tvjpgervadlk  did  me  mudk  epS.;  As 
Lord  reward  him  according  to  his  works ;  which  has  the  appearanee  of  aa 
imprecation.  But  instead  of  awoStni  may  the  Lord  mmard^  avoMu  tnQ  rcMoid 
is  the  reading  of  the  Cod]ces,Alexandrinus  and  Ephremi  (which  are  o(  the  best 
authority,)  the  Codices  Claromontanus,  San  Germaaensis,  Augienaia,  also  of 
those  numbered  by  Griesbach,  a  17. 3L  37.e7*».  7L  TS.  8a  and  of  the  MS. 
by  Matth»i  noted  witB  the  letter  f.  ^-of  tbe  Coptic,  Armoiian,  and  Vu^gtts 

1  William's  DiMSitation  on 

Psahtts  aatianBhaed,  paraphraned,  ot 

Poets."  8vo.  1781.     Oreen*s  note  on  Psahn    _,  _       .^ 

1782.)    The  krte  Biabop  Hordey  also  renders  the  iraprecatloos  as  prmriMtie 
tions;  though  he  constderB  that  Psalm  as  denounced  by  Messiah  aaamit  the 
nation.    8ee^  Dr.  Randolph's  Comment  on  Paahns  six.  and  Iv,  ai  the 
lame  of  hia  <  View  of  our  flii««Ani.>.  m:..;«».w  t oie    ooe 
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Teraton»— and  of  Chryaostom,  Tteodoret,  Eidogios  u  dted  byPbotius^  Jo« 
banned  Damascenus,  Occumenius,  Augustine,  and  others  among  the  &then 
of  the  ChiistSan  Chttrch«  The  reading  of  a^goimon  makes  the  eentenee  decla- 
ratory,— Tht  jMfd  WILL  RE WARn  hxm  uccarding  ta  hia  toorka :  and,  as  it  ie 
supported  by  snch  satisfactory  ^idence,  Griesbach  has  inserted  it  in  bis  in- 
ner  margin,  as  being  nearly  equal,  if  not  preferable  to  the  common  reading. 
An  additional  proof  that  tliis  is  the  preferable  lection  is  furnished  by  the  iact, 
that  ifi  in  unison  with  the  spurit  and  temper  of  the  intrepid  apostle  Saint 
Paul ;  who,  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  when  speaking  of  his  being  deserted  by 
every  one,  when  (during  his-seeoad  imprisonment  at  Rome)  he  was  fi»t  sum- 
moned to  vindicate  himself  before  the  sanguinarv  emperor  Nero,  says.  Let  ii 
Md  he  placed  to  their  charge^  Uiat  is,  Let  them  not  have  to  reckon  for  it  with 
the  Supreme  Judge,  at  the  great  day.  This  passage  furnishes  an  additional 
esumple  of  the  canon,  concerning  various  readings,  which  is  given  in  Vol.  JL 
Fart  L  Chap.  VIII.  J IV.  rule  a  ^  *  ^ 

22.  The  preceding  examples,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  So  pure  indeed  is  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  advocates  of  infidelity  can  find  no  other  fault  with 
it,  than  this,— 4hat  it  carries  the  principle  of  forbearance  too  far,  be- 
cause among  other  things  it  inculcates  thd  love  of  our  enemies.  Not- 
withstanding this  intoluntary  testimony  to  its  inimitable  excellence, 
two  passages  have  been  singled  out,  as  inculcating  immorality,  viz. 
Luke  xvi.  ^  and  1  Cor.  ix.  5. 

(L)  In  Luke  xvi.  8.  We  read  that  T^fon^coNiinenckif  (iU  «9|^  ffetMfvf 
in  the  parable  had  been  represented  as  having  defrauded  his  master,)  6ecaiwe 
A«  had  done  wisd^ :  And  lience  Jesus  Christ  has  been  unjustly  charged  with 
countenancing  dishonesty.  The  whole  of  the  context,  however,  shows,  that 
it  was  the  master  or  lord  of  Uie  steward^  and  ic ot  ChrisL  who  is  represented  as 
commending  his  conduct,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  master's  so  com- 
mending him,  that  Jesui(  made  tlie  reflectiouj  that  Me  ehMrtti  ofViis  world  are 
in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  The  parable  in  question  is  to 
be  interpreted  ^otelv  in  reference  to  the  principal  idea  contained  in  it :  and 
that  idea  is,  from  tne  conduct  of  a  worldly  minded  man,  to  enforce  upon  the 
Ibllowers  of  Jesus  Christ  the  niNsessity  of  their  being  at  least  as  assiduous  in/ 
pursuing  the  business  of  the  next  world, — tlie  salvation  of  theur  souls,— •• 
worldlyminded  men  are  in  their  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

(2.)  The  interrogatory  (1  Cor.  ix.  5.)Tias  been  distorted  into  a  charge  of  adul- 
tery against  the  apostle  PauL  It  would  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  nisehood, 
to  state  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and  sentiments  completely  disproves 
ML  The  purest  benevolence,  the  severest  reproofs  of  all  sin,  and  the  most  ex- 
emplary discharge  of  all  the  civil,  social,  and  relative  duties  pervade  all  bio 
jtMtly  admired  epistles.  Let  us,  however,  briefly  consider  this  passage.  It  in 
flufficiendy  evident  from  the  context,  that  at  Connth  there  were  false  teacheri 
of  ChriSQanity,  who  questioned  PauPs  apostleship ;  and  that  he  was  obliged  to 
cionduct  himself  in  the  most  circumspect  manner,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
£nd  any  occasion  against  him.  Havmg  vindicated  his  apostolic  character  and 
mission,  and  proved  his  right  to  have  tne  necessaries  of  life  supplied  to  him,  if 
he  had  demanded  them  of  those  among  whom  he  had  laboured  ^tuitouslv,  h« 
aajB, — Mfave  we  ttat  power  {authority  or  right)  to  lead  abovi  a  stster.  a  wife,  om 
wma»gUta'apodle$,and  a$  the  breUiren  (f^  Lord,  andCq^i  What  ia 
there  in  this  passage,  which  can  be  construed  into  a  sufficient  proof  of  adul* 
tery^  an  English  court  of  law  ?— When  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  right  to 
take  with  him  a  sister,  a  wife,  he  meansjCrsi  that  he  and  all  other  a{x«tles, 
and  consequently  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  a  uoht  to  marry :  for  it  ap- 
pears that  James  and  Jude,  who  were  the  brethren  or  kinsmen  of  the  Lord,  were 
married :  and  we  have  infWllible  evidence  that  Peter  (snmamed  Cephas)  was 
a  married  man,  not  only  from  this  verse,  but  also  firom  Matt.  viii.  IL  ^]^^ 
his  mother^n-law  is  mentioned  as  being  cured  by  Jesus  Christ  of  afbver.  And« 
oeeondh,  we  find  that  their  wives  were  pqrsons  of  the  same  faith  :.fbr  ■**£?• 
never  be  imnfied  in  the  word  sisterl    It  is  fiurther  worthy  of  ^o^^^J]^}^^^ 
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tijietabovt  wkhtbeni*  «  not  as  wires  Iwn  m  titTssst  tbat  tfae^  mUt  iiuub- 
t<r  to  thoiw  who  were  aaktr  jbww  of  touliea ;  that  wo  thodoctntteof  ilieLMd 


Mmk$  mnd  mauies.  . .  hmtig  ttc  apobti.es /or  &ii  xxamplzs.' 
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SECTION  VL 

APPARBNT  COKTBADICnONS   BETWEEN    THE   SACRED   WKITEBS- 


HERE  are  some  feets  recorded  in  oike  part  of  the  sacred  vmiogi, 
which  seem  to  he  repugnant  to  the  statements  contained  in  other  parts 
of  the  Scriptures :  and  these  apparent  contradictions  we  to  be  ibniul 
between  different  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

I.  In  the  Did  Testament,  the  foOommg  passages  are  ohjteted  to  as 
contradictory. 

1.  Gen.  i.  and  Gen.  ii.  hare  been  affirmed  to  contradict  each  other. 

They  are  perfectly  consistent.  In  the  first  chapter,  Mooes  gives  a  gtmertd 
account  of  tne  whoU  creation  in  mx  days ;  and  then,  carrying  on  his  history, 
he  juroceeds  to  describe  particularly  the  Ibrmaition  of  Adam  «m  Eve.  In  Gen. 
ii  a  It  is  s^  that  God  had  hsUdfrom  aU  his  works  whiek  he  had  ermOed  and 
made ;  that  is,  he  ceased  to  make  any  more  creatures ;  consequently,  Adam  was 
If  or  made  af\er  this. 

2.  €v«ii.  vii.  13  And  the  rain  1      |^     .  ^  to  be       i     Gen.  tiL  17       J%e  JUad  wee 

The  words  ^and  forty  nijghis^^  in  Gen.  vii.  17.  are  lost  firora  the  Hebrew 
copies,  but  they  are  found  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  and  also  in  manj 
MS8.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version.  They  ou((ht  to  be  restored  to  the  test, 
which  wifl  read  as  foUowa,  in  perfect  unison  with  Gen.  vn.  12.->ne/ood  was 
forty  days  and  forty  nighJts  upon  ih/t  earOu 

9  Om.  vii  Ql  ji^f&«wi««*«l  f   Gen. viii.3.  TkeweUrtTOMnU 

\  end  ^  the  hamdrtd  wad 
\J^ydnys,the  waters  were  mhated 

QtiL  viii.  3.  ought  to  be  rendered : — The  vfoters  eoniinnaOy  suhside^Jroae  of 
the  earth ;  and  at  (he  end  of  the  hundred  andiUbf  davsy  Ihe  waters  were  mmdt 
abated.  This  rendering  (which  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  adopted  in  his  new  veraioB 
of  the  Kble,)  completely  removes  the  alleged  contradiction.. 

4.  Gen.  viiL  4,  &  are  affirmed  to  be  repugnant. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  rendefs  them  thin,  which  obviates  that  r^QgnaBey:«-Ths 
waters  were  much  abated*  ss  i&al,tti  the  oeoenth  months  am  the  wimuUitsdk  dmy^ 
Ae  sisnilk,  the  ark  res/ted  open  one  of  the  stounfcrins  f^JbmoL  Jhd  Ae  tsaltys 
were  eonUmudly  decreasing  wnlSt  the  teinJ^'man&:  and  an  thejbrot  day  ^Ac  tall 
moiiA  the  iops  of  ike  mountains  were  visible, 

5.  Gen.  vL  19.  viL  2,  a  8,  9.  and  15.  and  viii.  5MI.  are  charged  witk 
being  direct  contradictions.  A  little  attention  to  the  context  and 
connection  of  the  passages  in  question  will  show  their  perfiset  oonsisteaey' 

1  ClementisAlenndrim  Stromata, lib.  vii.  c.  2.  cite4  by  Dr. A.  ClariM  in  hia Cd» 
mentarv  on  1  Cor.  iz.  6.— dement  wis  one  of  the  moit  learned   GreA   CknttiaB 


jsny  s«g|9  ana/or^  mghts  vpon  ike  earuu 
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In  Qen.  ▼!.  1^—411.  general  orden  are  given  to  Noah  to  take  into  the  ark 
with  him,  animals  of  every  kind.  jMt«r»  o^  etuh.  In  Qen«  vii.  3.  the  number  of 
pairs  is  stated,  viz.  ee^enfoin  of  clean  beasts^  and  tw  poire  of  beasts  that  are 
not  clean ;  and  (verse  3.)  of  the  fouU  of  ^mr  UuA  art  dean^  seven  pairs^  the 
mate  and  ihefemakj  and  ^  finds  that  are  not  ckan,  Udo  pairs^  (he  male  and 
kisfemaieA  In  viL  8, 9.  and  15.  the  historian  relating  what  was  done  in  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  command,  says  generaDy,  tliat  pairs  went  with  Noah  into 
tlie  ark ;  and  in  viii.  90.  it  is  stated,  also,  in  general  terms,  that  he  offered 
sacrifices  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowL  There  is,  therefore, 
no  real  contradiedon  between  tliese  several  numbers.  As  animals  were  not 
used  ibr  food  before  the  Deluge,  it  is  probable  that  the  distinction  of  beasu 
and  fi>wls  into  clean  and  unclean  was  made  with  respect  to  sacrifices ;  the 
Ibrmer  being  offered  while  the  latter  were  not 

6.  On  the  alleged  contradiction  between  Gen.  zv.  13.  Ezod.  zil.  40, 
41.  and  Acts  vii.  6.  see  p.  546.  stipra. 

7.  Gan-lzill.  it  eam€  to  patg)  unMMnilv  {  J&mep  i*  13.  God  cannot  be 
^ler  these  thhige^  that  God  did>  ^^^^^^  <  temped  vfiik  e\ii,neUher  t&mpt- 
tempi  MrahsM.  y  (  cth  tie  any  num. 

Temptation  signifies  nothing  more  than  trial ;  any  opposition  or  difficulty 
that  may  exereiso  our  virtues,  and  make  them  known.  In  this  sense  God  may 
be  said  to  tea^  men ;  that  is,  he  tries  and  proves  then^  and  thus  he  tempted 
Abraham.  £fometimes  temptation  means  dangerous  trials  and  enticements  to 
sin,  under  which  we  are  more  likely  to  sink,  than  to  overcome  them.  In  this 
sense  God  haspteOk  not  amf  man ;  nor  will  he  if  he  resist  them,  suffer  us  to  he 
ttmpSed  above  vfhai  we  are  ahle,    (lCor.z.ia.) 

8.  From  Gen.  xxxi.  38.  and  41.  compared  with  Gen.  xxxiv.  it  has 
been  asserted  that  Dinah  was  oply  six  years  of  age  (instead  of  sixteenj) 
when  she  was  forcibly  defiled  by  Shechem  ;  and  hence  it  is  insinuated 
that  the  narrative  is  so  contradictory  as  to  be  unworthy  of  credit, 
f  This  pretended  difficulty,  concerning  the  age  of  Dinah,  originated  in  the 
supposition  thai  th4t  disastrous  circumstance  took  plaee  in  the  very  same  year 
when  Jacob  returned  into  Palestine.  So  fiur,  however,  is  the  book  of  Genesi* 
firom  dating  it  in  that  year,  that  on  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  it,  that  Jaeob 
resided  in  that  country  a  long  time.  (C<Mnpare  Gen.  zxziii.  11. 18.  xxxiv.  1. 
dOl  and  XXXV.  1. 28, 39.)  The  best  chronologists  compute  that  the  patriarch's 
residence^  both  at  Succoth  and  at  Shechem  was  about  ten  years ;  and  there  ia 
not  a  single  word  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that  affords  any  ground  of  contra- 
diction or  difficulty  against  this  computation.  Dinah  theremre  was  about  nx- 
teen,  or  between  nxteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  her  brothers  Simeon 
and  Levi,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  (instesd  of  twelve,  as  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  Bible  falsely  assert,)  when  the  disastrous  occurrence  at  Shechem 
obliged  Jacob  to  quit  that  district  or  canton,  and  go  to  Bethel,  whence  he  re- 
pured  to  Mamre  to  his  father  Isaac.  It  is  true,  that  Isaac's  death,  which  is 
recorded  at  the  close  of  Gen.  xjtxv.  was  subsequent  to  Joseph's  departure  into 
Egypt,  though  the  latter  is  not  related  until  the  thirty-seventh  chapter ;  but 
that  Patriarch's  decease  was  notieed  in  this  place,  by  anticipation,  in  order 
*     This  mode  of 


that  the  histonr  of  Joseph  might  not  be  interrupted.  This  mode  of  narrating 
laets,  it  is  well  known,  is  pursued  bv  all  historians  who  do  n6t  wish  to  be 
mere  annalists,  and  by  no  means  afiects  the  date  of  the  account  of  Dinah, 
which  took  plaee  previously  to  Isaac's  death,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  Joseph. 
The  dm^  of  baae  were  a  hundred  and  four  score  years ;  he  was  one  hundred 
ud  sevent^-diree  years  old  when  Dinah  was  violated,  and  one  hundred  and 
•eventy-fbur  when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt. 

9.  The  land  of  Rameses,  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11.  means  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  not  the  capital  of  that  district ;  it  was  probably  so  called  in  tha 
time  of  Moses,  from  the  city  of  Rameses,  which  the  Israelites  had  biult 
Ibr  Pharaoh.    The  Hebrew  historian  used  an  appellation  well  known 

1  The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  Stmaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Septiuffint  and 
8vrieo  Veraioiis.    The  renderioff  of  the  Hebrew  Text  is  imDerieot  >-Qr /^^^  V.*** 
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to  them.    There  is  no  improlMbiiitj  or  contwdiclton  wliateTer  belweca 
Gen.  xlviL  11.  and  Ezod.  i.  11. 

10.  Gen.  zlviii.  8.  and  lOl  in  the  lint  of  these  renes,  h  is  said,  that 
hraeththM  JouphU  s^ns  s  and  in  the  other,  that  kis  eyes  were  dER»  st 
thai  Ac  caali  mai  see. 

The  meaning  i%  not  that  he  could  not  see  at  aD,  but  only  that  he  could  net 
plainlvand  diatinetl v  see  the  olqects  vhich  wen  betbre  Um.  Tharefoie, 
though  he  hdkdi  Ephreini  and  Manaaseh,  yet  be  eoold  not  Utimgmuk  Asm, 
until  they  were  brought  nigh  to  him.  llie  declaration  of  Jaeob  to  ilooepb.  ia 
xhriiL  32.  is  ns^jprophetie  of  the  future,  aa  a  scoffing  writer  of  the  present  dsjr 
has  asserted.  From  Gen.  zxziii.  19.  we  fosrs,  that  Jaeob  bought  n  piece  of 
land  from  Hamor  at  Sbechem ;  to  which  he  doubtleai  aJhidea  in  Gen.  xiviii. 
99L  /  ham  gtoen  U  ttce  ane  psfiisn  a&eoe  thf  keCftrea,  itkiek  I  took  out  sf  Ifte 
hand  of  ike  MmoriU  wUk  siy  Mword  and  witk  mghow.    It  should  seem  that  tbb 

r:  had  aAerwards  faUen  into  the  hoods  of  an  Amorite  family  or  tribe,  afb^r 
destruction  of  the  Shechemites,  and  that  Jacob  had  retaken  it  from  them. 
by  force  of  arms,  though  this  transaction  is  no  where  else  mentioned. 

11.  Reuel  in  Exod.  ii.  18.  is  the  same  as  Raguel  in  Numb.  z.  29. 
The  Hebrew  is  the  same  ta  hetk  joltuxs  ;  eonseqnentiir  there  is  no  eontradir> 

tion.  The  reason  of  the  seeming  difference  is,  that  the  p  (ma  or  ain,)  in  Sfnpw 
ia  sometimes  used  merely  as  a  vow^,  and  sometimes  as g',  iig,  andra ;  and 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  dcfllculty  of  the  sound,  which  seareely  any  fiuropcan 
organs  can  enunciate.  As  pronounced  bv  the  Arabs,  it  atrongly  reaemUea 
the  first  effort  made  in  the  throat,  by  gargling.  lUgwd  is  the  worst  method 
of  pronouncing  this  word ;  Re-u-el,  the  first  syllable  being  strongly  accented, 
*  is  nearer  to  the  true  sound.  On  a  comparison  of  all  the  places,  iprhere  the5e 
relations  of  Moses  are  mentioned,  it  is  evident  tliat  Re-u-el  or  Rn^^I  was 
the  father  of  Jethro,  whose  daughter  Zipporah  Moses  married  ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  Hobab  was  the  son  of  Jethro,  who  accompanied  Hie  Israefite:* 
through  the  wilderness.  (Compare  Exod.  iii.  1.  iv.  18.  and  Nmnb.  x.  29.)  No 
solid  objection  eon  be  made  against  this  explanation,  firom  Reuel  being  csOed 
*4keir  faXk/tr^  (Exod.  ii.  18.)  as  this  appellation  frequently  denotes  any  re- 
mote ancestor.^  Aged  men,  unclea,  and  gnndfathers  are  in  the  Scriptures 
sometimes  called  fiuh,ers.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxL43.LBban  caMs  his  gmnd- 
efalldren  his  MUbrtn,  and  conaiders  himself  as  their  foAer  ;  and  in  U  Kio«s» 
X17. 3.  Darid  is  ealled  theyUler  of  Ainaziah,  though  he  was  fan  remote  an- 
cestor. 

12.  Esod.  iii.  3  Jind  the  an£^]  (  Exod.  iii.  4.  Atd  ^tm  the 
#f  the  LoaD  mpptartd  unto  him  I  is  said  to  )  XiomD  saw  that  ht  tenwd  «9lde 
(Motep)tii  nJUme  ofjire  oMtrfi  contradict  |  to  see,  God  esiled  mt*  him  o«t 
ike  midst  of  a  husk.                      )  lojtke  midst  of  the  husk. 

In  these  two  verses  there  is  no  contradictiou  whatever.  On  the  subicct  of 
this  and  other  divine  appearances  related  in  tlie  Old  Testament  (which  both 
Jews  and  Christians  believe,  on  the  solid  evidence  of  facts,  though  infidek^ 
unable  to  refiite  them,  dismins  them  with  scoffing,)  the  solid  and  incmiteatibiB 
solution  is  laid  by  Jesus  Christ  himself^  who  peHocthr  understood  the  whole 
nfihir  of  divine  appearances,  in  John  v.  37.  And  ike  huker  ktmodf^  which  koik 
9etU  sie,  hoik  home  wUneoe  oftne.     Ye  have  neither  heard  hi$  voice  at  any  Itsu; 


nor  seen  Aw  sfti^    (John  i.  la^   A*o  sian  Aii<4  seen  God  al^  aiqf  Inne.    He  » 


t&e  tnvMiUe  God,  tahom  no  manhaU^oeen  nor  eanoee.  It  ia  often  said,  that  the 
Lord,  the  Most  High  God,  appoarod  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moees,  mhI  to  the 
prophets,  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews :  but,  according  to  Jesus  Christ^  rule,  the 
nppearanoe,  form,  or  shape  which  thejr  saw,  was  not  the  appearance  of  the 
Lord  God  himself;  for  never,  at  any  time,  did  they  see  Us  nana.  Again,  it 
is  often  said,  that  the  most  High  God  spake  to  the  patriarchs,  toMoees,  nnd  to 
the  prophets ;  bat  our  Lord  affirms  that  they  never  heard  has  voiee  at  anj  time. 
How  shall  we  reconcile  this  seeming  inconsisteney?  The  true  aoiutm  as- 
cording  to  the  Scriptures,  is  this  :-^at  the  Lord  God  never  spnfca  or  op- 
peered  in  person,  but  always  by  a  proxy,  nuneuis,  or  siesseiwer  ;  who  lepre- 
aented  hmi  and  spake  in  his  name  and  authority.    It  was  tms  mf  iwrji^r  of 
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JehoTfth  (or  ans»l  of  JehoTah^)  who  appeared  unto  Moses  (E^tod.  iii.  %\ 
and  who  is  called,  in  verse  4.  Jehovah  or  jUord  (whence  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  no  created  human  being);  and  who  spake  to  Moses,  in  verse  5.  sayin^^ 
Draw  fiel li^  AtMa^,  ^,  /am  ike  God  of  Mraiam (verse 6.)  and- 1  am  tb at  1 
AK.  (verse  14.)  All  which  words,  were  pronounced  by  an  angel,  but  are  true, 
not  9f  the  an^^l,  but  of  God,  whom  he  represented.  So  a  herald  reads  a  pro- 
clamation ifk  the  king?s  name  and  words,  as  if  the  king  himself  were  speaking. 
The  word  Ax«  OKI.,  both  in  the  Greek  language  and  in  the  Hebrew,  signifies  a 
measeiigier  or  nuncius^  an  ambaeeador ;  one  who  acts  and  speaks,  not  in  his  own 
name  or  behalf,  but  in  the  name,  person,  and  behalf  or  him  who  sends  him. 
Thus  the  word  Is  frequently  rendered  in  our  aiithoriseds  translation ;  and,  if  it 
had  always  been  rendered  the  mee^enger  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  the  awd  of 
the  Lord,  the  case  would  have  been  very  plain.  But  angdy  being  a  Greek 
word,  which  the  English  reader  does  not  understand,  throwa  some  obscurity 
upon  such  passagea.'^ 

13.  Exodus  viL  19— -SI.  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Exodus  vii.  22. 
Both  are  reconciled  by  comparing'  verse  34.    The  figyptians  digged  round 

about  At  river  for  water  to  drinks  and  it  seems  that  the  Water  thus  <£uiined  was 
not  bloody  like  that  in  t^e  river ;  on  this  water,  therefore,  the  magicians  might 
operate.  Again,  though  Moses  was  commissioned  to  turn  into  blood,  not  only 
tlie  waters  of  the  river  Nile,  but  also  tliose  of  their  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and 
pools :  yet,  it  seems  evident  from  verse  >20.  that  he  did  not  proceed  thus  far,  at 
kast  in  the  JSrstinekmcet  for  it  is  there  stated,  that  only  the. waters  of  the  river 
were  turned  into  blood.  AAerwards,  doubtless,  the  plague  became  general. 
At  the  commencement,  therefore,  of  tliis  plague,  the  magicians  might  obtain 
other  water,  to  imitate  the  miracle ;  aud  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them,  by 
juggling  trieksi  to  impart  to  it  a  bloocly  appearance,  a  fetid  smell,  and  a  bad 
caaCe.  On  either  of  these  grounds,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  Mosaic 
account. 

14.  £xod  ix.  6.  Ali.  thkA  f  Exod.  ix.  20.  He  that  fe»red 
CATTi,B  ofCoypt-died;  but  qf\  is  said  to  1  the  word  qf  the  Lord  among  the 
the  e^Ule  pf  the  children  ^f  Is*  i  contradict  }  servants  of  Pharaoh  made  •  •  • 
rael  died  not  one*                       j  [iiis  cattlje  jbc  into  the  houses. 

Nothing  cap  be  more  evident  than  that  universal  terms  are  used  in  all 
languages  in  k  limited  sense ;  so  that  the  word  ai*i.,  in  verse  6.  means,  tliat  all 
the  cattle  that  did  die,  belonged  to  the  Egyptians,  and  died  in  the  field,  while 
tboae  in  the  houses  escaped ;  or  else  that  "a  great  many  of  all  sorts  of  cattle 
died  ;or,  if  we  understand  that  all  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  perished  as  as- 
sarted in  ix,  6.,  what  was  there  to  hinder  them  from  obtaining  others  from 
the  Israelites,  not  one  of  whose  cattle  died  in  the  lahd  of  Goshen  ?  This  justi- 
fies the  supposition  that  there  was  some  respite  or  interval  between  the  seve* 
ral  plagues. 

15.  Itbaa  been  asserted,  that  Expd.  xx.  11.  and  Deut.  v.  15.  (both 
which  passages  enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,)  are  at  variance ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of 
the  JPentateuch. 

But  the  enforcement  of  the  tame  precept  by  two  different  moli«e#,  does  not 
eoinstitute  two  discordant  precepts ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  passages  in 
question.  In  E^od.  xx.  IL  Moses  urges  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  by  a 
motive  taken Trom  the  creation:  and  in  the  latter,  by  another  derived  from 
iheir  exode  or  departure  from  bondage  in  £gypt. 

16.  Exod.  xxiii.  11.  The  >  appareaUy  <  John  i.  IB.  IJohniv.ld.  Jfo 
IjOBP  spakeiMtoMosesface  tofaee,  )     contradicts     (  man.  hath  seen  Qod  at  any  time. 

Tlie  Ahnightjr  is  aaid  to  have  conversed  with  Moses,  and  Jacob  to  have  seeie 
Urn.  (Gen.  xxxii.  90.)  But  this  oidy  signifies  that  God  revealed  himself  to 
tbem  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  to  others :  for  God  u  a  epiritf  tehom  na 
•Me  htdk  men  or  ecm  see  (1  Tim.  vi.  l&V  that  is,  as  he  is  in  Heaven.  And  when 
Momm  beaought  this  &vour  of  God,  he  reiuaed  him,  saying,  Th/ou  oanMl  nal 
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n9  Oathi  Omirmdietiims  dhgtd  ia  mU  tm  Serifhare.    [Air.Ko. 

Me«9y«fee,y^<lber««4aDiMman«eemeaiiiflwe.(£iDdzxzi^  ThsApwUc 
John  miifht,  tkerefore,  say,  cIuuim  man  ka&  stm  CM«I  mt^  Imk*  Tbe  •atktt 
Chriatian  writers  (who  ceruioly  were  more  hkxity  to  imimtuid  the  anbicel 
Ihaa  we  are)  weie  generalW  agreed,  that  the  persoii  who  appeared  to  Aduii 
Abraham,  Moees»  and  the  PlrophetB,  wa9  the  word  of  Cvod,  the  S«mi  of  God, 
JesusChrist, 


17.  Id  Levit.  xfiu  1— -7.  the  lartUkes  were  prcrfiifaHed  froai  i 
tertng  any  clean  animal,  which  thej  were  permitted  to  eat,  in  a&j  other 
place  except  upon  the  altar  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  wbither  they 
were  to  bring  it,  and  to  in;imolate  it.  The  reason  assigned  for  Utts  pro- 
hibition in  Terse  7.  ia,  that  they  should  no  longer  offer  sacrifice  onto 
idols.  But  in  Deut.  xii.  IS.  20-722.  the  Israelites,  just  before  they  eat»- 
ed  Palestine,  were  permitted  to  slauf^ter  oxen,  sheep,  or  ether  dean 
animals  at  pleasure,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  prorided  tliej  did  aiit 
regard  them  as  sacrifices,  and  abstained  from  their  blood,  which  the 
heathens,  in  their  sacrifices,  were  accustomed  to  drink. 

Between  these  two  passages  there  is  an  apparent  contradictioD ;  but  it  may 
be  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  connder  that  the  laws  of  Mom  wen  ne- 
cessarily reffulaied  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  absolutely  unalterable.  The  law  in  question  n^giit  be  ob- 
•erred  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  Israelites  kept  near  together,  and  Iroiii 
their  poverty,  ate  but  little  animal  food :  but  in  Palestine,  aid  wbea  iheir  <siv- 
cumstances  were  improred,  it  would  have  been  an  intolerable  gnevanee,  for 
many  of  them  Ihred  at  the  distance  of  several  days*  journey  fimn  the  aane^ 
tuary,  at  which  alone  ofiferinrs  could  be  made ;  and  they  mnst  eonsequeiitly, 
either  have  altogether  denied  diemselres  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  ttaaea^  nhccp, 
and  goats,  or  else  have  travelled  long  journeys  to  present  them  at  the  ahar 
before  they  could  taste  it.  But  in  fact,  Moses  himself  shows  that  Ler.xvii  1 
— 7.  was  a  tempomry  law,  intended  onbf  for  ihtir  siiaatum  in  Ike  MiWuam,  by 
the  phrase  "  without  or  within  the  camp.^  And  in  the  law  last  proandgated, 
(DeuL  xiL  15. 20>-^)  in  the  fortieth  year  of  their  pilgrimace,  just  befiire  their 
entrance  into  Palestine,  he  extilicitly  declares  it  repealed,  as  soon  as  they 
should  abide  there,  permitting  them  to  kUl  and  eat  the  flesih  of  ojm 
&c.  any  where,  as  already  noticed.  He  tells  them,  that  they  might 
them  even  as  ike  hart  arid  the  rot,  diat  is,  with  as  full  Uberty,  aad 
without  the  smallest  Idea  of  ofibring ;  for  the  hart  aad  the  roe  were  not  albir- 
ed  to  be  brought  to  the  altar.^ 

18.  The  promulgation  of  the  Levitical  law  is  said  fLev.i.  1.)  to  hare 
been  made  from  tbe  tabtmacUt  and  in  Lev.  xxvi.  34.  we  read.  That 
are  the  commandawnis  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  Mommt  Sucai. 

But  there  is  no  real  contradiction  here.  Tbe  Hebrew  preposition^  j  (bethi 
signifies  near  as  well  as  t» ;  the  meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  these  ware  added 
to  the  foregoing  commandments,  before  the  Isreelites  removed  from  the  wil- 
derness of  Mount  Sinai,  or.  while  they  were  MMrr  Mount  SinaL  And  if  the 
objector  had  distinguished  the  time  and  place  when  the  Levitical  law  was 
ffiven,  fi^m  the  time  when  the  moral  law  was  promuUntsd,  he  wmdd  not 
Save  asserted  the  existence  of  a  contradiction.  The  latter  was  givm  oa 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  fhird  month  of  tbe  jErsf  year  alter  the  depaitore  of  the 
Isreelites  from  Egypt  (Ezod.  zix.  xz.)  Tbe  tabemacie  was  raised  on  tfas 
first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  «eeon<l  year  after  their  departure ;  on  which 
occasion  Aaren  and  his  sons  were  set  apart  to  the  sseerdotai  ofllce.  (Exod. 
xl.  S.  17 — 93.  To  the  ceremonies  attendant  <m  this  conaecradoB,  tho  eUrf 
part  of  Leviticus  belongs;  and,  firom  the  manner  in  whidi  this  bosk  baghi^ 
h  is  plainly  a  continuation  of  the  preceding.  Indeed  the  whole  is  bm  eas 
law,  though  divided  from  a  vefy  antient  pmod  into  fi^e  portioBii 

19.  Numb.  iv.  3.  J^Voiii  TmnTv)  ««-^,^^i-  i  Kom.  viii. 91.  JPV»»  Twastv 
y««r#  old,  and  t^neardo,  eoen  trntU}  J^SSSSl  \  ahp  Frra  marM  oU  mmd  » 
MyyearooU.         >  ^°*^*^,<aNMdi^rtsySsll^»c,      ^ 


in  Sect  VI.}  Seemimg  Coairadictumi  heimm  Ik^  Sc^^i  WrUers.    9^ 

T)ie0e  texts  may  lie  reoonciled  in  two  w«y8,'eitlMr.  1^  ive^ll^otittg  ^^  4wi 
LeThee  were  obliged  to  spend  five  years  in  learning  the  dutiee  of  iheir  inini»^ 
try,  before  they  were  admitted  to  officiate  ;  or  that,  in  the  time  of  Moms,  theiy 
eonsecration  began  at  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  their  age9  but  aftefwardfW 
during  tbe  time  of  David,  at  their  twentieth  year. 

fKniph.  alv.  45.  Then  the 
Ain«U«kUe«  cans  dowb,  and 
the  Canaanii^  which  dwelt  m 
thathUl.  -n 

The  twenty-fifth  verae  should  be  read  without  a  parenthesis,  ^d  in  the  pre^ 
sent  tense  SknlL  The  meaning  simply  is,  that  they  at  present  he  in  wait 
for  you,  at  the  bottom  on  Hie  other  side  qf  the  mountain,  (jod,  haying  coot 
sented  not  to  destroy  the  people  suddenly,  gave  them  notiee  of  theirXmgey 
from  the  neighbouring  people,  who  were  lying  in  wail  to  give  ihem  batua> 
The  Israelites  presumed  (verse  44.)  to  go  up  unto  the  hill  top;  whence  they 
wera  driven  and  discomfited  by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  who  )i«|9 
posted  themselves  there.  A  detachment  of  the  Amalehites,  who  were  en<* 
•amped  on  the  of^posite  foot  of  the  hill,  might  easily  aaeend  (o  aucccfur  thei« 
Canaanitii^  allies. 

21.  Numb.  zzi.  2,  3.  is  said  to  be  eontradieted  by  the  subsequent  hit* 
torj  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  ^ 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  understand  the  destruction  Of  the 
Canaanites  and  their  cities,  as  limited  to  those  which  fhey  then  ^>ok :  for 
Jodiua  afterwards  took  the  king  of  Aradt  (Josh.  w»  HA-  ^  alfio  J^wiff*  i* 
ie,17. 

22.  In  1  dor.  x.  8.  St.  Paul  tella  us,  that  the  number  of  persons  wh^ 
were  cut  off  in  the  plague  was  twaUy^krw  thousand  ;  but,  in  Numb. 
XXV.  9.  Moses  makes  them  hot  less  than  twenty-four  ihousandy  because 
iii  this  number  he  includes  the  thousand  who  were  found  guilty  of  idola- 
try, and  wei^  in  consequence  slain  with  the  sword ;  whereas  the  apps* 
tie  spmka  only  of  those  who  died  pf  the  pestilence. 

23.  From  the  law  being  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Qsodus,  as  deliYevt 
^  b|i  Mount  A'iMit,and  from  Mount  Har^  beiiig  mentioned  as  the  plaoe 
where  it  was  delivered,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  without  any  notice 
beii^^  taken  of  Mount  Sinai,  it  has  been  insinuated,  that  neither  of  these 
books  are  worthy  of  credit,  especially  because  some  injudicious  per- 
sons have  represented  them  in  maps  as  two  distinct  mpiintains. 

It  is  however  well  known  that  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  two  dififerent  peaks  of 
one  and  the  same  range  of  mountains ;  and  hence  It  is,  that  what  is  in  one 
paseage  of  Scripture  related  as  having  been  done  atjlereb,  is  in  another  place 
aaid  to  have  been  done  at  Sinai,  or  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

24.1>eut.  i.  9 — }8.  is  said  to  contradict  Exod.  xyiii.  19—23.  an4 
Moses  is  asserted  to  have  conumd  the  idea  of  setting  jifdges  and  pile^f 
•▼<Mr  the  people* 

A  littfo  attention  to  the  two  paasages  would  have  satisied  the  obieetor  that 
Moees  did  not  conceive  any  such  idea*  In  Exod*  IPriii*  }d— 33.  JeArp^  faia 
fiober  in  law,  having  observed  the  great  personal  fatigue  to  whic)i  th^  Jewiflp 
IsgislaCiMr  daily  exposed  himself  sMiv^ted  to  him  the  apppintm^ent  of  magis- 
trates over  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  men  oT  inteffrity  luif)  piety^ 
to  hear  and  determine  minor  questione  between  the  people,  suhiect,  bowevei^ 
to  the  approbation  of  Ood.  In  yerses  94—37.  we  read  general!/  ^at  Blosea 
hMm*mudh  th^  etiee  pfkiififih^  in  tew,  fo^ow^4  hw  counsel,  with  th^  appro- 


representing  himself  as  the  person  who  adected  dions  n»agiatratea,  he  state^ 
that  he  had  appealed  to  the  peppfe.  and  desired  Aat  they  would  •l^^^^J^^ 
•*  T%9Te  is  a  great  and  strikiDf  ^fCerence  between  these  statement,  P»^ JJ^ 


578  On  ike  QmtraSaum  atteged  to  €ti$t  m  Sorifimn.      [Ayr.  IU» 

after  eoBMiitiiig  God,  asJethfo  intunate^  ^QedektMUau 


ftrred  the  nuitter  to  the  peopte,  and  uri^ned  the  eboioe  of  the  uMimdadi  to 
them ;  the  pereoi»  thus  aeleeted  he  admitted  to  diare  Ue  authority  as  airiMr- 
diiiate  judgea  Tfaua  the  two  atateroeota  are  perfectly  eoaaiateiit.  Bat  tfciiii 
not  all :  their  difference  is  most  aaturaL  Id  nrat  leoofding  the  eveat,  it  wm 
natural  Mooes  shoald  dwell  on  the  first  cause  which  led  to  it,  and  paaa  hj  the 
appeal  to  the  people  as  a  subordinate  and  lees  material  pert  ef  tbe  tranaac- 
tioD ;  but  in  aadresrang  the  people,  it  was  natural  to  notice  the  part  tfaay  than- 
selves  had  in  the  sele^on  of  those  judges,  in  order  to  conciliate  chw  regard 
and  obedience.  How  natinrally  also  does  the  piooa  l^isiator,  in  his 
treas,  dwell  on  eyery  circumstance  which  cotild  improve  his  ben 


address,  dwell  on  eveiy  circumstance  which  cotild  improve 
piety  and  virtue.  Tbe  multitude  of  tbe  people  was  the  canse  of  the  appohtt- 
ment  of  these  judtes :  Hew  beautifully  is  this  increase  of  the  nation  tomad 
to  an  argument  oT  gratitude  to  God  f  How  afectionate  is  the  bhiauing  with 
which  the  pious  speaker  interrupts  tbe  narrative,  imploring  €iod,  that  tiba 
multitude  of  his  people  may  increase  a  thousand  ibid!  How  adnairafaly  does 
he  take  occasion,  from  mentioning  the  judges,  to  inculcate  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  Justice  and  piety,  which  should  control  their  dedriona !  Horn  reawas 
18  all  this  from  art,  forgery,  and  imposture !.  Surely  here,  if  any  where,  we 
ean  trace  the  dictates  of  nature,  truth,  and  piety."! 

2&  Deat.  z.  6,  7.  is  affirmed  to  contradict  Numb.  zz.  23 — 29L  and 
zzziii.  30.  37.  38. 

But  Dr.  Kennicott  has  sbown  that  verses  6 — ^9.  of  Dent.  x.  are  an  iitferpo- 
lation,  and  ought  to  be  inserted  after  Deut.  ii.  ll.^  For  reconcihng  this  pas- 
sage, where  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died  at  Moserah,  with  Nmnb.  xxniL  31,  7SL 
where  his  death  Is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  Mount  Hor,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remarit  that  the  same  place  frequently  nad  different  names ;  just  as  (we  have 
seen)  Horeb  and  Sinai  were  two  peaks  of  the  same  ridge,  so  Moaerah-might 
have  been  a  peak  of  Mount  Hor,  and  interchanged  with  it.  In  Deut.  z.,a3  it 
stands  in  our  printed  copies,  there  are  several  dungs  omitted,  which  are  pra- 
served  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  remove  the  difficuln'  we  otherwise  lind  re- 
specting the  time  and  place  of  Aaron's  death.  The  Samaritan  copy  nsay  be 
tnus  translated:  *^  Thmet  ikywarneyed,  and piii^id  ikeir  eampim  GndMUk; 
Aenoe  tAev  jounuytd  and  mMed  m  JbUcriika,  •  kmd  <^  tpfinp  mrndtmUr, 
Tkenee  tkatJ9urnemd  and  pUcktd  in  Ahamea.  Thtnce  ti^  J9urwt^  and 
pitched  tniSaKm-gtder.  Thwu  ih^  Jourwyed  and  fiMed  in  Ae  desert  if  Ag, 
iMeh  ii  Kflduh.  Thenet  they  journeyed  and  pitehed  in  wunuit  Bar,  amdikare 
Aaren  died,"*  ifc. 

'    26.  Deut.  z.  32.  ia  apparently  contradicted  by  Acts  vii.  14. 

The  fiunily  of  Jacob  are  differently  reckoned  at  their  going  into  Egypt.  In 
DeuL  z.  29l  Moses  savs^  that  they  were  threeseort  and  Icn,  that  is  to  say,  aQ 
who  eame  out  tfJaaJi*»  leini  (Gen.  zivi.  96.)  were  Outescore  and  six,  besides 
himself^  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  who  were  in  Egypt  before  ;  whicli  make 
three  score  and  ten.  But  in  Acts  vii.  14.  Stephen  adds  to  these  nine  of  his 
sons*  wives,  and  thus  makes  the  number  three  score  and  tfteen.  Hie  latter, 
though  not  of  Jacob's  blood,  were  of  his  kindred^  as  Stephen  justly  e^qneases 
h,  homg  allied  to  him  by  marriage. 

27.  There  is  no  *  strange  ineonsisteney'  between  Deut.  xzziL  nad 

Deut.  zzziii. 

The  former  is  a  soblime  ode,  which  contains  a  defenee  of  God    ^ 
Israelites,  and  unfolds  the  method  of  divine  judgments.    In  the  letter  4 
Moses  takes  his  leave  of  the  ^ple,  by  pronouncing  n  " 
generally,  and  upon  each  tribe  in  particular. 

28.  In  Joshua,  z.  23.  and  37.  the  IsraeHtish  general  is  i^harged  with 
killing  the  same  king  of  Hebron  twiu. 


The  historian  relates  no  such  thing.    Hebron  was  a  place  of  < 

note ;  and  ita  inhabitants  finding  that  their  king  had  &Uen  in  battle^  eleclsd 

1  Dr.  Gravefl'8  Lectures  on  the  Pour  huit  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
^  *  ^'v^^'*^''^  ^^  ^^^^F^7  plowed  them  so  hi  hit  excellent  HaiiiiOB7«f  ^* 


30.  Jqeh.  xi.  19.     There  was  not 
•  eUy  tk§t  miade  peace  wUk  tke  \     .   ^. . . 
ekOitenoflerael^vetkemmtesA  ^^^J^ 
the   MMiamU   of  GHeon  ;  oU  [    '^^^^ 
i]l^h»r  they  took inlattle. 
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anotlier  in  his  place.    The  second  king  was  he  whom  Joshna  dew,  after  ha 
had  taken  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  as  related  in  verse  37. 

^.  Josh.  z.  15.  is  apparently  contradict^  by  irerse  43.  of  the  same 
chapter.  ... 

In  the  fonneir  place  he  is  said  to  have  returned  and  all  Israd  unih  kmto  08- 
gal;  which  he  certainly  did  not  do  until  the  end  of  the  expedition,  (verse  43.) 
where  it  is  properly  introduced.  It  is  therefore  either  an  interpolation,  or 
must  signify  that  Joshua  intended  to  have  returned,  but  changed  his  resolu« 
tion,  wben  he  beard  that  the  ^ve  kings  had  fled  and  hidden  theiuselves  in  a 
eave  at  Makkedah.  So  fialak,  king  of  Moab  is  said  (Josh.  zxiv.  9.)  to  have 
taorrMf  agauut  hradf  that  is,  he  intended  to  war  against  them. 

Joth.  xv.  63.  As  for  the  Jehtt' 
sites f  the  inkalntaints  pfJemsolom^ 
the  ekUdren  qf  Judak  emdd  not 
drive  them  out;  hut  the  Jehusites 
dwell  with  the  ehOdren  qf  Judah 
^unto  this  day. 

There  is  no  contradiction  here.  Although  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  its 
king  vanquished  by  Joshua,  together  with  the  land  surrounding  it  (Josh.  z.  5. 
523.  4SL),  the  fortress  or  strong  hold  of  Zion  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebu« 
sites.  And  the  Israelites  not  being  able  immediately  to  Deoj[>le  all  the  citietf 
tbev  had  taken,  the  Jehusites  recovered  possession  of  the  city,  whence  the 
children  of  Judah  expelled  them  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  ( Judg.  L  8.)  But 
the  fortress  of  Mount  Zion  remained  in  their  bands  until  the  reign  of  David. 

31.  Josh.  zzi.  43, 44  we  reml.  The  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  aU  the  Imd 
vhich  he  swore  to  give  unto  their  fathers ;  and  they  possessed  and  dwelt 
therein..  And  the  Lord  ga»e  them  rest  romd  id>out^  according  to  aU  that 
he  swore  wUo  their  fathers ;  and  there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies 
Wfore  them  ;  the  Lord  delivered  all  their  enemies  into  their  hand.  This 
is  asserted  to  be  a.  direct  contradiction  to  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
book ;  bat  it  is  assertion  without  proof. 

The  whole  country  was  now  divided  by  lot  unto  them ;  and  their  enemies 
were  sp  completely  discomfited,  that  there  was  not  a  single  army  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  remaining  to  make  head  against  them  ;  and  those  who  Were  left  in  the 
hind  served  under  tribute ;  and  the  tribute  so  paid  bv  them,  was  the  amplest 
proof  of  their  complete  subjugation.^  Add  to  this,  that  the  Israelites  had  as 
much  of  the  land  in  actual  possession  as  they  could  occupy  ;  and  as  they  in- 
ereased,  Qod  enabled  them  to  drive  out  the  antient  inhabitants,  but  in  conse« 
4uence  of  the  infidefity  of  the  Israeiites,  their  enemies  were  often  permitted 
to  straiten  them,  and  sometimes  to  prevail  against  them.  It  is  also  be  recol- 
lected, Uiat  God  never  promised  to  give  them  the  land,  or  to  maintain  them 
but  iqion  condition  of  obedience  :  and  so  punctually  did  he  fulfil  this  inten- 
tion, mat  there  is  not  a  single  in.<%tance  upon  record  in  which  they  were  either 
straitened  or  subjugated,  vmile  they  were  obedient  and  faithful  to  their  God* 
In  ^is  sense,  therefore,  it  mifht  most  correctly  and  literally  be  said  that  there 
fedled  not  ought  qf  any  good  mnar  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  hauseof 
brad:  off  eame  to  paM8.^^ot  will  one  word  of  his  ever  fafl,  while  sun  and 
moon  endure. 

32.  In  Judg.  i.  19.  we  read,  The  Lord  was  with  Judah^  and  he  drove 
mtt  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain ;  hut  could  not  drive  out  the  inhahitants 
efthe  vcdley  because  they  had  ehariots  of  iron. 

From  this  passage  M.  Voltajre  and  his  copyists  in  this  country  have  taken 

t  If  payment  of  tribute  be  not  an  absolute  proof  of  (nbiagation,  the  objector  to  the 
saered  nistorian  might  with  equal  truth  have  affirmed,  that  during  the  lato  witf,  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  for  her  eristence  as  an  independent  nation  ™go- 
iremment,  her  forces  did  not  anbdne  the  French  West  India  Islands  and  the  Lnitch 
setthmwat  at  BaUria  in  1812,  because  the  antient  inhabitants  continued  to  remam  m         ^^ 
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oeeaaum  to  ranvk  tfatt  H  is  difflboh  to  eoBoem  bow  the  LorS  <if  iMSTca  nA 
earth,  vho  bad  ao  oAm  changed  the  otder  and  auBpeikM  the  eatabBabed  la«a 
of  Bature,  w  &vour  of  his  peoole,  could  not  aucoeed  againat  the  inbabiiaBti 
of  a  valley,  becauae  they  bad  chaiiota  of  iron. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  of  the  context  of  the  paaaa^  win  show 
thml  this  mighty  difficulty  has .  as  little  fbimdation  as  all  the  rest  which  die 
ingenuity  of  the  enemies  of  Uie  Bible  have  imagined  to  exist.  In  die  first 
place  Uien  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  When  it  is  said  hc  drwe  avd  Ae  tHkabUawh 
^  fke  siMiftiatfi,  hut  emdd  not  drive  mil  (he  tnkakitantg  of  the  vaBey  ;  tbe  antece- 
aent  is  Judah,  not  Jehovah ;  because  Jehovah  had  often  displayra  much  more 
minent  instances  of  his  power ;  and  he  that  efiected  the  greater,  could  cer- 
tainly have  effected  the  less.  In  the  second  place,  though  it  pleased  God  to 
|rfve  soccess  t6  Jodah  in  one  instance,  it  does  not  neeessanly  IbOow,  that 
tDereibre  he  shovdd  give  it  in  all.  So  that  there  is  no  more  abanrditj  in  the 
passage,  than  there  would  be  in  the  following  speech,  if  such  had  fleen  ad- 
dress^ to  the  sovereign  by  one  of  his  commandei^  rotumed  fiom  Amanca : 
*  By  the  blessing  of  God  upon  vour  Majesty^!  arms,  we  overeune  general 
Greene  in  the  field ;  but  we  could  not  attack  ^neral  Washingt<Hi,  becaose  he 
was  too  strongly  entrenched  in  his  camp."  There  is  no  reason,  tbereibre,  for 
•apposing,  that  ^the  Jews  consideced  de  God  of  Israel  thi^  procector  as  a 
local  divini^ ;  who  was  in  some  imstanees  more^  and  in  others  feas  powerfid, 
^an  the  gods  of  their  enemies.**^ 

83.  Judg.  vi  1.  is  said  to  contradict  Numb.  zzzi.  10. 

in  the  laicter  place,  however,  it  is  not  said  that  off  the  Midfaakfta  were  ex- 
tirpated. Those  who  encaged  the  Israelites  were  diseomfited,  and  their  coun- 
try was  laid  waste,  that  those  who  'fled  might  have  no  encouragement  to  re- 
turn thither.  In  the  course  of  (t^  hundrtdyean^  however,  they  mi^  increase 
and  become  sufficiently  ibrmidable  (as  we  read  that  they  <fid  in  Judf .  vi.  I.} 
to  oppress  the  northern  and  eastern  Israelites,  especially  when  joined  by  the 
Amafekites  and  Ishmaelitea,  or  tkUdrm  of  Ae  eoik,  as  their  allies  are  tamed 
in  the  tlnrd  verse*  This  remarii  will  aeive  alao  to  remove  the  eoncradietion 
objected  between  1.  Sam.  xv.  7,  &,  where  the  Amidekitea  are  aaid  to  have 
been  diacon^ted  by  the  Israelites  under  Saul,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  1,  SL  where 
they  are  saidL  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  to  have  mad6  a  predatory  incor- 
aon  against  Ziklaff.  The  latter  were  doubtless  a  travelling  predatorp'  horde, 
similar  to  those  who  to  this  day  live  in  the  countiy  where  the  Amakkites  £»r- 
inerly  dwelt,  viz.  Arabia. 

34.  The  account  of  Saurs  death,  related  in  1  Sam.  zzxL  1 — 6. 
(whence  it  is  copied,  with  some  triflin|^  d^erence,  in  1  Chron.  x.)  is 
Bttid  to  foe  contradicted  by  the  aecoont  of  the  Amaldiite,  n^mted  in  2 
Sam.  i.  10. 

Tht  hiriorian  relates  (he  fact  a$  stated  By  the  Jhnalekite  k^udf^  whose  storv 
bears  every  mark  of  being  a  fiction,  formed  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
David  as  the  next  probaue  successor  to  the  croWn.  (Compare  2  Sam.  iv.  Id) 
There  are  always  men  of  this  description  abont  camps,  vrfaose  object  is  phm- 
^r,  and  for  which  they  will  strip  the  dead. 

3&  ftEjogs  xciv.  13.  and  zzv.  8 — 12.  are  sUted  to  be  contradictory. 

If  the  objector  had  attended  to  the  difference  of  timet,  he  vrould  have  §amd 
the  Scr^tures  pMfeeUy  eonsiatent.  Neboehadneaszar  carried  away  the  liebes 
and  ftumiture  of  the  tenmle  at  three  different  times :— #Vr<C,  in  the  third  year 
of  Jehoiachim  (Dan.  LiL ) ;  these  were  the  vessels  which  his  son  Belshaaar 
pro&ned  (Dan.  v.  3.),  i^  which  Cyrus  restored  to  the  Jews  (Ezra  i.  7.1  to  hi 
iet  Qp  in  the  temple,  v*         '   "       "       ~ 


^  ^whenrebdilt:— ^osndi^,  in  thefeigndf  Jebolaeaiaiihe 
\  tmA  ^tibe-ci^,  oaA  eitt  to  pieces  a  -great  part  of  the  vessels  of  .goU 
li  SokmHm  had  made  (8  Kings  zziv.  la):  and,  HM^  in  the  eleveath 

^earof  Z6delnab^«Eirelaled  m2KiBg8nv.8— 13.,  he  once  more  |nllag«< 

the  temple. 

36.  ^'ith  tt^appiffefttZjatTariaiiiise  with  N^enmb  vii. 
JOn  tite  disdwpttM^iea  occoMngHhrongfaeiit  ^i2iese  tvw>  ehapMn^  lbs  oom- 


mefltatort  must  be  lionmlted :  it  may  suffice  here  to  r^mftflt  Unrt  Hie  acetnint 
eo&taiiied  ki  Ezra  was  taken  in  GhaldiBa  hefifrt  tbe  lews  commenced  their 
retont ;  and  that,  which  is  related  in  Neheimah  ▼ii.,V|^  their  arrrral  in  Jeru- 
■nlem.  Some  of  them  afterJnj^  tiimr  minds  and  staying  behind  after  they  had 
gii^^  in  Aeir  nnmes  t6  go,  and  others  dying  on  the  way,  lessened  part  of  the 
nnmbers  in  Nehemiali ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  coming  to  them 
afler#ardB,  made  the  nnmbers  mentioned  in  tbe  latter  appear  die  greater. 

But  the  principal  and  most  numerous  contradictions  are  to  be  Ibund 
in  tbe  Old  Testament  between  some  parts  of  the  second  book  of  Sa- 
muel, and  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  and  chiefly  relate  to 
liumbers,  dates,  names,  and  genealogies.  The  means  by  which  some 
of  these  repugnancies  may  be  reconciled  have  already  been  indicated  ;^ 
m  addition  to  wiiich  we  may  remarKi  that  although  the  commentators 
generally  present  satisfactory  solutions,  yet  many  of  the  seeming  dif- 
ferences may  be  easily  reconciled  CNi  the  principle  that  tbe  books  of 
Chronicles  are  supplemetUary  to  those  of  Kin^s ;  and  hence  they  aiv 
termed  in  the  Septuagint  na^oXsMrofMva  or  things  omitted.  Besides, 
the  language  was  slightly  changed,  after  the  captiYity,  from  what  it 
bad  pi^riously  been.  The  various*  places  had  receiv:ed  new  names,  or 
underi^oiie.  sundry  vicissitudes ;  certain  things  were  n<yw  better  known 
to  the  returned  JewS)  under  other  appellations  than  those  by  which 
they  had  formerly  been  distinguished  ;  and  from  the  materials  before 
him^  wbich  often  were  not  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  abridgers  of 
the  histories  of  th^  kings,  the  aiithor  of  thebnoks  of  Chronicles  takes 
those  passages  which  seemed  best  adapted  te  his. purpose,  and  most 
suitable  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote^  It  must  also  be  considered, 
that  be  often  elneidates  obsolete  and  ambiguous  words,  in  former  books, 
by  a  thlforent  mode  of  spelling  them,  or  hy  a  diffiorewt  order  of  the 
wordct  employed  even  when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology  of 
narration,  which  he  sometimes  adopts.  The  following  are  the  most 
material  passages  of  these  books,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  cavU 
to  the  modern  advocates  of  infidelity*  , 

37.  In  1  Chron*  xix.  7.  the  chOdren  of  Ammon  are  said  to  have  hired 
Mrty-tufo  thottscmd  chariots^  and  the  king  of  Maachah  and  his  people  ; 
which  appears  an  inci^edible  number. 

But  the  mijiinal  word  here  rendered  chariots  does*  not  >ilways  bear  that 
meaning:  it  is  a  collective  noun  signifying  cooo/ry  or  ruEers.  The  meaning 
therefore  is,  that  they  hired  thirty-two  thousand  Slyrian  auxiUaries,  who  were 
nsaally  mounted  on  chariots  or  horses,  but  who  occasionally  also  served  as 
foot  soldiers,  which  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  9  Stoi.  x.  6.,  where  the  Syrian 
auzilinries  engaged  by  the  Ammonites  amount  exactly  to  thirtv-two  thousand, 
beaides  a  tho^imd  men,  whom  th^  hired  of  the  ki^ig  of  Msttcoah ;  and  whom 
we  may  presume  to  be  infantry. 
■    38.  2.  S«in.    xxiv.  1.      4s>ss9i   tike' 


emger  of  the' Lord  w4uidtuUed  againtt 
Israel ;  ind  he  inoved  David  against 
them,  to  <ay,  Qo  mmbw  ttroM  mnd 
Judak. 


bstidto 
*  eontradiot 


]  Chron.  xzi.  4  StLlan  stood  up 
and  provoked  David  to  number 
hraei: 


It  is  not  usual  to  mention  the  anger  of  God,  without  stating  its  cause  :  but 
as  the  first  of  diese  texts  now  stands,  Ood  is  stated  to  be  angry,  and  his  anger 
leads  him  to  move  David  to  number  the  peo|rfe.  Tliis  nnn£ering  of  the  peo- 
|de,  however,  was  not  the  causa,  but  the  effect  of  his  anger ;  the  eauee  is  sta- 
ted in  the  second  passage  which  may  be  rendered— hui  tSvereary  (pN^ib^  one 
of  David's  wicked  counsellbrs,  for  the  Hebrew  word  pv  (saTaN)  aigaines  an 
adversely)  stood  ap  againet  Imal,  and  moved  Ikmd  to  number  hraeL  At  the 
time  referred  to,  David  probably  coveted  an  extension  of  Ensure ;  and  havmg 
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Chroiifh  the  nnwtMos  of  an  adveniJT  men  way  to  ibis  evil  dapowtioM,  ki 
oouldnot  wellKik  to  God  for  help,  and  tberelbra  wished  to  kBOWwbether  die 
thoaaanda  of  hraal  and  Jadah  aught  be  deemed  equal  to  the  ecmqueai  which 
he  meditated.  Hia  deaign  waa,  to  force  aH  the  leraelitea  to  perform  mifilaiy 
aerviee^  andeng^iii  tte  eoateata  which  hia  ambltioD  had  in  view ;  aad,  aatfaa 
people  might  reaiat  this  cenaua,  aoldien  were  employed  to  make  it,  who  might 
not  onlyput  down  reaiBtance,  hut  alao  aupprM  any  diatiirbancea  that  migk 
ariae.  Coneeming  the  diflfereaoe  of  numbers  in  thia  eenaaa^  aee  Sect.  YUL  & 
p.  594.  iirfru. 

99.  In  2  Rings  zri.  9.  it  is  said,  that  the  king  of  Asayiia  hearkaui 
unto  Ahaz,  but  in  2  Chron.  xzriii.  20.  we  read  that  he  distrased  ibk, 
dad  strengthened  kim  not. 

Both  statements  are  true.  He  did  help  him  aninst  the  king  of  Syria,  took 
Damascus,  and  delivered  Ahaz  from  tfah  power  or  the  Syrians.  But  tiw  ser- 
vice was  of  fittle  value ;  for  the  Aas^rrtan  monarch  did  net  asaist  Ahax  against 
the  Philistines  ;  and  he  distressed  hmf  by  taking  the  royal  treasures  and  the 
treasures  of  the  temple,  and  rendered  him  but  little  aanrice  for  ao  great  a. 
aacrifioe. 

The  preceding  nre  the  chief  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  wUch 
differences  have  been  imagined  to  exist :  but  with  how  little  proptis^ 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  a  careful  exanwiMifioa  of  the 
various  passages  themselves.  It  remains  only  that  we  notioa  a  lew 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  have  also  been  the  adbject  fif 
cavil^ 

40.  Matthew  xxviL  9,  10.  disagrees  with  Zechariah  xi.  13. 

Both  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  the  mime  of  the  prophet  to  have  been 
originally  omitted  by  the  evangelist,  and  that  the  name  of  Jereaaiah  was  in- 
serted by  aome  aubseqnent  copyist  Jeremiah  is  mdtted  in  two  mannaeripis 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  Spiac,  the  later  Persian,  and  modem  (Sim 
versions,  and  in  aome  later  copies.  What  renders  it  likeW  that  the  original 
reading  was  Sta  rov  «poffr«v  &y  (he  prophet^  is,  that  Saint  Matthew  fre^hently 
omits  tne  name  of  the  prophet  in  lus  quotations. 

41.  Mark  ii.  20.  is  at  variance  with  1  Sam.  zxi.  1. 

Abiathar  waa  not  high  priest  at  that  time :  but  the  expreaaioB  may  euly 
signify,  in  Ae  dojfa  ofMiaihar^  who  was  afterwards  high  priest.  0r,  probably, 
both  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  might  officiate  in  the  nigh  priesthood,  and  the 
name  of  the  office  be  indifferently  applied  to  either. 

42.  The  different  faianner  in  which  the  four  evangelists  have  mei^ 
tione4  the  superscription  which  was  written  over  Jesus  Christ  when  on 
the  cross,  was  Objected  as  a  want  of  accuracy  and  truth  bj  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton ;  and  his  objection  has  been  copied  by  late  writers. 

But  it  is  not  improbaUe  that  it  varied  in  each  of  the  lang«a|er  in  which  that 
accusation  or  superscription  waa  written ;  for  both  Luke  (xznL  9B^)  and  John 
adx.  99.)  say  that  it  was  written  in  Greeks  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  We  may  then 
reasonsMy  suppose  Matthew  to  have  recited  the  Hebrew ; 

This  is 
Jbsus  TBI  Kiire  of  tbx  Jsws* 
And  John  the  Greek : 

Jbbus  the  NAEAEBirs  THS  kiho  or  thb  Jsws. 

If  itshoufcl  be  asked.  Why  ffte  Ahzorme  was  omltt^  in  the  Hebrew,  and  ve 
must  aari^  a  reason  for  Pilate's  humour;  perhaps  we  may  thus  aocomit  6r 
it.  He  might  be  mformed,  that  Jesm  m  Hebrew  denoted  a  Smriour^i  ami  m 
it  carried  more  appearance  of  such  an  appellative  or  general  term  byatandhv 
alone,  he  mif  ht  chooae  by  dropping  the  epithet  tie  AkBorene,  to  leave  the 
senae  bo  ambiguous,  that  it  might  be  thus  understood  : 
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Tais.  IS 

A  Savioue  tre  Eiif«  or  trb  Jews. 

Pil&te,  as  little  satisiied  with  die  Jew&  as  with  himself  on  that  day,  meant 
tbe  inscription,  which  was  his  own,  as  a  dishonour  to  the  nation ;  and  thus  set 
m.  momentous  verity  before  thern^  with  as  much  design  of  declaring  it  as  Caia- 
phas  had  of  proph^e^ing,  That  Jesus  should  die  for  ike  peopLeS  The  ambiguity 
not  holding  m  Greek,  tae  NctTonnt  might  be  there  inserted  in  scorn  again  of 
the  Jews,  by  denominating  their  king  fh>m  a  city  wliich  they  held  in  the  ut- 
most contempt^ 

Let  us  now  view  the  Latin.  It  is  not  assuming  much  to  sapplMe,  that  Pilatt 
woidd  not  concern  himself  with  Hebrew  nanies,  nor  risk  an  impropriety  in 
speaking  or  writing  them.  It  was  thought  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  Ro- 
man magistrate  in  the  times  of  the  republic  not  to  epeak  but  in  Latin  on  pub- 
lic oceafflon8.3  Of  which  spirit  Tiberius  the  emperoi:  retained  so  much,  that  in 
an  oration  to  the  senate  be  apologised  for  using  a  Greek  word :  and  once, 
when  they  were  drawing  up  a  decree,  advised  them  to  erase  another  that  had 
been  inserted  in  it.^  And  though  the  magistrates  in  general  were  then  be- 
come more  condescending  to  the  Oreeks,  tMy  retained  this  point  of  state  with 
regard  to  other  nations,  whose  languages  they  esteemed  barbarous,  and  would 
give  themselves  no  trouble  of  acquiring.  Pilate,  indeed,  accordhig  toMat- 
^ew,  asked  at  our  Lord's  trial.  Whom  wu  ye  that  I  reUtue  uuto  von,  Barahbaif 
or  Jeius  yfhidi  is  ealled  Christ  ?  And  again.  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus 
Vfkieh  is  catted  Christ  1  But  lye  judge'  this  to  be  related,  as  the  interpreter  by 
whom  he  spake  delivered  it  in  Hebrew.^    For  if  the  otJier  Evangelists  have 

given  his  ekact  words,  he  never  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  spake  of 
im  all  along  by  a  penphra^ :  WiU  ye  that  Irdsase  imlo  you  The  King  of  the 
Jews?  WhaiwQlyetktn  (M  IskaXt  do  unto  himwhom  ye  call  The  Kinff  of  the 
Jews  ?  Thus  he  acted  in  conference  with  the  rulers,  and  then  ordered  a 
Latin  inscription  without  mature  of  foreign  words,  just  as  Mark  repeats  it : 

T^s  Eizva  or  the  Jews  : 
Which  is  fbllowed  by  Luke ;  only  that  he  has.  brought  down  This  is  from 
above,  as  having  a  common  reference  to  what  stood  under  it : 

This  is 
The  eino  op  the  Jews  7 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  there 'were  variations  in  the  inscription,  and  that  the 
Latin  was  die  shortest :  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  these  variations  are  not 
discrepancies  or  contradictions  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.^ 

43.  The  alleged  discrepancies  in  the  genealogies  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew (L)  and  Luke  (iii.)  have  already  been  considered  in  pp.  533,  534. 
supra.  In  addition  to  the  observations  there  adduced,  the  following 
remarks  by  the  late  Bishop  Home  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

In  the^ji  ptace,  genealogies  in  general,  and  those  of  the  Jews  in  particular, 
with  ^ir  method  of  deriving  them,  and  the  confusion  often  arising  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  same  person  being  called  by  diflbrent  names,  or  difierent 
peraons  by  the  same  name,  are  in  their  nature  and  must ,  be  to  us,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  matters  of  very  complicated  consideration,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  be  attended  wiUi  dimculties  and  perplexities.  Secondly^  The 
evangelists,  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance,  and  so  open  then  to  detection, 
had  Uiere  been  anything  wrong  to  be  detected,  would  most  assuredly  be  care- 
ful to  give  Christ's  pedigree  as  it  was  found  in  the  authentic  tables,  which, 
acconfing  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  were  preserved  in  the  family,  as  is 
evident  from  Josephus,  who  says,  ^  I  give  you  this  succesnon  of  our  ramily, 
as  1  find  it  vrritten  in  the  public  ubles."  T^trcSy,  As  it  was  well  known  the 
if easiah  must  descend  from  David,  the  genealogical  tables  of  that  family 
would  be  kept  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  precision.    JbtMiUy, 

1  John  zi.  49—61.  8  Jdm  i.  46. 

9  Valerias  Maximua,  b.  iL  e.  iL  $  S.      . 

4  SniitAn.  in  Tiherio.  e.  71.     Tha  twn  wnrHa  wnro  JKmumvoIw  «ii^  EmUem, 
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Whatever  cavils  tbe  modem  Jews  aad  otken  now  make  agaioat  the  genealo- 
gies recorded  by  the  £vaiigelist%  the  Jews  their  ooDtelnj^raries  never  offered 
to  find  fault  with  or  to  invalidate  the  acoounis  given  in  oie  Gomla.  As  tbej 
wanted  neither  opportunity,  materials,  skill,  nor  malice  to  have  done  it,  and  it 
would  have  offered  them  so  great  an  advantage  against  the  Chrifltians,  this 
circumstance  alone,  as  Dr.  South  well  remarks,  were  we  not  now  able  to  clear 
die  point,  ought  with  every  sober  and  judicious  person  to  have  the  fbrce  of » 
moral  demonstration.^ 
44.  Heb.  ix.  4.  is  apparently  contradictory  to  1  Kings  viii.  9, 
From  the  text  of  the  fbrmer  book,  it  appears  that  the  ark  oentained  the 
several  things  therein  speeified :  whereas,  we  learn  fiom  the  latter,  that  it 
contained  onlv  the  two  tables  of  stone.  The  words  Er  if,  in  ukick  (idberem  in 
the  authorised  translatioB,)  therefore,  refer  to  the  tabernacle,  and  not  to  the 
ark ;  and  thus  the  difference  Is  retnoved. 

Lastly,  some  of  the  diftrences  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments arise  from  numbers  and  dates,  and  niay  be  explained  on  the 
principles  already  laid  down  in  pp.  4^  ^^>  540—^54^  supra .-  and 
others  arise  from  the  variances  occurring  in  the  quotations  fnik  tbe  Old 
in  the  New  Testament.  But  as  these  require  a  distinct  eonaideration, 
the  reader  will  find  them  fully  discussed  in  VoL  II.  Part.  I  Chap.  IX. 


SECTION  VIL 


SEEMING   INCONSISTBNCISS  BETWEEN  SACRED   AKD  PROFANB 
WmiTERS. 

xT  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  sacred  Scriptores  contain  (bcU 
which  appear  to  be  contradictoiy  tp  the  relations  of  the  same  facts  by 
profane  historians.  But  the  objections  which  some  would  derive  fiont 
these  seeming  inconsistencies,  lose  ail  their  force,  when  the  oncer* 
tainty  and  want  of  credibility  in  heathen  historians  are  considered, 
as  well  as  their  want  of  authei^tic  records. of  the  times.^  It  may  fiir* 
ther  be  added,  that  the  silence  of  the  latter,  concerning  facts  related  by 
the  inspired  writers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  contradicting  them :  be> 
cause  many  of  these  facts  arb  either  too  antient  to  came  within  the 
limits  of  profane  histories,  or  are  of  such  a  description  that  they  could 
not  take  notice  of  them.'  The  silence  or  omission  even  of  many  his- 
torians ought  not  to  overturn  the  testimony  of  any  one  author,  who 
positirely  relates  a  matter  of  fiaet. 

If,  therefore  a  f^et  related  in  the  Scriptare  be  eontradicted  bj  an 
historian  who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  time  when  it  took  plaee, 
such  contradiction  ought  to  ha^e  no  weight. 

I.  Justin,  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus  rompeius,  who  wrote  at  least 
eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  relates  that  the  brael* 
ites  were  expelled  from  Egypt,  because  they  had  eommnaieated  the  iteh 
and  leprosy  to  the  Egyfrtiaas,  who  were  apprehensive  last  the  oontagson 
should  spread  ;  and  that  the  Israelites,  having  dandestiiieiy  earned 

I  Biihop  Home*!  Works,  vol.  Ti.  p.  513. 

9  Bidwp  StiUinfffleet  has  lamly  proved  this  point  w  ths  first  bosk  of  hk  OrM^ 
Smcrm.  do.  1—^.  7o^.  1700.  Am  I  ^ 
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awaj  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  were  pursued  by  the  Iat> 
ter  who  were  compelled  to  return  home  by  tempests,^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  how  contrary  this.statement  of  the  Ro- 
man historian  is  to  that  of  tlie  Jewish  legislator ;  and  when  his  credulity  and 
want  of  information  are  properly  weighed,  the  contradiction  falls  entirely  to 
the  ground.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jewish 
nation  given  by  the  prejudiced  historian  T^itiis :  which  evidendy  betray  the 
injurious  representations  4>f  their  avowed  enemies.  Dr.  Gray,  who  has  given 
these  accounts  (for  which  we  have  not  room)  has  observed  that  many  of  them 
had  been  distincUy  refuted  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  by  Josephus  and  other  his- 
torians. Tbey  contam  in  themselves  sufficient  to  show  how  full  of  errors  they 
are :  and  while  they  exhibit  much  truth  blended  with  falsehood,  they  tend  to 
establish  the  former,  without  conferring  anjr  shadow  of  probabitity  on  the 
ktter.s 

3.  It  has  been  thought  impossible  to  raise  so  vast  an  empire  as  that 
of  Assyria  is  described  to  have  been  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  (whose 
accounts  contradict  the  relation  of  Moses),  so  early  as  within  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  Noah. 

But  their  accounts  are,  probably,  exaggerated,  and  in  many  instances  ficti- 
tious :  and,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  lxx.  as  well  as  of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  carried  to  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  flood? 

3.  Joseph's  divisionof  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  is  recorded  by  Moses 
(Gen.  xlviL)  has  been  represented  as  contradictory  to  the  account  of 
that  country  by  Diodorua  Siculus. 

But  on  comparing  the  two  narratives  toother,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lat- 
ter fully  MjMNwiff  the  sacred  historian.  Diodorus^  expressly  affirms  that  the 
lands  were  dwided  between  tkt  Kti^,  the  jniette^  and  Uw  soldiery ;  and  Moses  as 
expressly  says,  that  thejf  were  dmded  between  the  Amg,  ffte  mteiit,  and  Ae  peo- 
o/e,  "  Moses  tells  us  that  before  the  famine,  all  the  lands  or  Egypt  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  people ;  but  that  this  national  calamity 
made  a  great  revolution  in  property,  and  brought  the  whole  possessions  of  the 
peopte  into  the  kings  hands ;  which  must  needs  make  a  prodigious  accession  of 
power  to  the  crown.  But  Joseph,  in  whom  the  office  or  hiji^h  priest  and  patriot 
supported  each  other,  and  jointl^jr  concuned  to  the  imblic  service,  prevented 
for  some  time  the  ill  effects  of  this  accession  by  his  farming  out  the  new  do- 
main to  the  oM  proprietors  on  very  eaay  conditions.  We  may  well  suppose 
this  wise  disposition  to  have  continued,  till>  that  new  king  aroee  thai  knew  not 
Jtmfk  (Exoa.  L  8.) ;  that  is,  would  obliterate  his  menuMT,  as  averse  to  his  sys- 
tem of  policy.  He,  as  it  apnean  from  Scripture,  greatly  afiected  a  despotic 
government ;  to  support  which  he  first  established  a  standing  militia,  ana  en- 
dowed it  with  the  lands  fimnerly  belongma  to  the  people,  who  now  became 
%  kind  of  villeins  to  this  order,  and  were  obliged  to  personal  service :  this  and 
the  prieMhood  being  the  orders  of  nobilit]^  in  this  powerful  empure ;  and  so 
considerable  were  they,  that  out  of  them,  indiftrentljr  their  kings  were  taken 
and  elected.  Thus  me  proper^  of  Egypt  became  divided  in  the  manner  the 
Sicilian  relates ;  and  it  is  renMUKdl)le  that  from  this  time  and  not  till  now,  we 
hear  in  Scripture  of  a  standing  nuMtia,  and  of  the  king's  six  hundred  chosen 
chariots,  itc."^ 

4.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  which  is  ascribed  to  divine 
agency  by  the  sacred  historian,  (2  Kings  zix.  35.2  Ghron.  zxzii.  21.  and 

t  Jiistia.Hist  PhiKiip. lib. xzxvi. e. 9. p.aoa ed. Bipont. 

•  8m  Dr.  Oray's  Cooneetioa  between  Bsored  and  mfane  Literature,  vol.  i.pp.  436 
-443. 

9  I>oddridge*s Lectures,  veL ii.  Leotl46.§x.  (Works, voL  v.  p.  137.)  Seeabo 
J>r.  Hales  Audysis of  Chrcnology, voL  u.  pp. 48—63. 

4  Bib.  Historie.1. 1.  C.73.  .         ,    . 

9Bi|^pWsHiuitQB*s0MisLigslien,bookiv.$3.  mfine    (Works,  voL  iv.pp 
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Isaiah  xxTii.  36.)  was  probably  the  blast  or  hot  pestitenlial  sooth  wiad 
called  the  st'sMosi,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Bntce.^ 

The  destnictioik  of  the  same  army  before  Pelusium,  in  the  reign  of  Sethoe  ldii( 
of  Egypt,  is  attribated  by  Herodotus^  to  an  immeiise  number  of  mice,  that  infinc- 
ed  the  Anyrian  camp  bv  n^gA/,  so  Oiat  their  quivers  and  ^bows,  together  wiifa 
what  secured  their  sbields  to  their  arm%  were  gnawed  in  {neces.  It  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  remarked  that  Herodotus  calls  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib, 
as  the  Scriptures  do :  and  that  the  time  referred  to  in  both,  is  perfectly  accord- 
ant. Hence  it  appeani  that  it  is  the  same  fact  to  which  Herodotns  alhides, 
although  much  disguised  in  the  relation;  and  thus  the  seeminff^DiradicaoB 
between  the  sacred  and  profane  historians  is  easily  remoTed.  ^nie  diflfereoce 
between  them  may  be  readily  explained,  when  it  b  considered  that  Uerodo- 
tus  deriyed  his  information  from  the  flsyptian  priests,  who  cbeririied  the 
greatest  aversion  boUi  from  the  nation  and  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  theielbre 
would  relate  nothing  in  such  amanner  as  worn  gire  repotatioii  to  either.' 

5.  There  are  many,  apparently  considerable,  contradictions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  writings  of  Josephus. 

But  these,  as  well  as  his  osiiMwtis^  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  peculiar 
situation.  His  country  was  now  in  great  distress;  its  consdtotiop  was  over- 
turned, and  his  countrymen  in  danger  of  extirpation,  from  the  circumstaoce 
of  their  being  confounded  witli  the  Cbristiaus,  who  were  reputed  to  be  a  sect 
of  the  Jews,  and  at  that  time  were  sutlering  persecution.  Josephos^s  deviations 
flrom  Scripture,  therefore,  were  made  in  order  to  accommodate  his  wock  to 
the  taste  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^ 

6.  In  consequence  of  this  Jewish  historian  having  omitted  to  notice 
the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem^  which  is  related  in  Matt.  iL 
16.,  the  evangelical  narrative  has  been  pronounced  a  *  fabrication,'  and 
*  a  tale  that  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it.' 

This  assertion  was  first  made,  we  believe  by  Voltaire,  whose  disregard  of 
truth,  especially  in  matters  connected  with  the  saered  history,  is  sufficieDdy 
notorious.  But  the  evidence  for  the  reali^  of  the  fact,  and  consequendy  for 
the  veracity  of  Matthew,  is  too  strong  to  be  sobverted  by  any  bold  and  onsap- 
ported  assertions.  For,  in  the ^rff  place,  the' whole  character  whieb  Joeephos 
ascribes  to  Herod,  b  the  most  evident  confirmation  of  the  barbarous  d^ed 
mentioned  by  the  evangelist  Sec&ndbf,  tlie  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  pobJisfaed 
about  the  year  of  our  Cord  «38.,  at  which  time  there  doubtless  were  persona 
Ijvine,  who  could,  and  (from  the  hostility  then  manifested  against  the  Christian 
faith)  who  would  have  contradicted  his  assertion  if  it  had  been  ftJseorerroneoas: 
their  silence  is  a  tacit  proof  that  the  evangelist  has  stated  the  fact  eomctW^ — 
But,  thirdly  f  the  reality  of  the  fact  itself  (though  mentioned  In  his  usual  oeoffing 
manner)  was  not  dented  bv  the  philosopher  Celsns,  one  of  the  bitteiest  enemies 
of  Christianity,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  centmy;  and  who 
would  most  unquestionablv  have  denied  it  if  he  eoukP^— FoitriUy,  Matthew's 
narrative  is  confirmed  by  Marrobius,  a  heathen  author,  who  lived  aboot  the 

1  Travels,  vol.  v.  pp.  80.  295.  322.  323.  350—353.  »  Book  ii.  c.  141. 

'  Prideaux's  Connection,  book  i.  sub  annd  710.  (part.  t.  p.  35.  etfit.  17S0.)  h  ii  le- 
mtrkable  that  the  blast,  which  destroyed  the  Assyrians,  happened  at  nigbt ;  whenat 
the  Simoom,  nsoally  blows  in  the  dav-time,  sad  mostly  aboot  noon,  bemg  raised  hj 
the  intense  heat  of  the  son.    Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

4  Ottiui  has  compiled  a  curious  treatise,  entitled  Pratermissm  it  Josev^ :  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  sizty-sifht  articles,  of  which,  in  aU  probability,  the  Jewirii  historiaa  eoeii 
not  be  ignorant ;  but  which  he  chose  to  omit  for  the  reason  above  aasigBed.  l^ii 
treatise  is  appended  to  Ottius's  very  valnable  SpicUeginm  aive  Bxeeipta  ex  Flavio 
Jo«ephopp.&J7~612.  '  *^       ■  *^ 

5  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  v.  sect.  4.  (Waiborton's  Worka  vol.  ▼.  pp.  12^ 
128.)  The  bishop  hasgiTen  several  instances  at  length,  which  wa  have  not  iooibIp 
insert,  ise  pp.  130—132. 

*  See  thepasnges  in  Lardaer*a  Works,  voL  viiL  p.  21.  Svo.  or  voL  iv.  p.  129L  4ta. 
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end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  mentkms  this  maseacre  in  the  following 
terms:  '*  Augusitus,"  says  he,  ^'havitra;  been  informed  that  Herod  had  ordered 
a  son  of  his  own  to  be  killed,  among  the  mak  infants^  about  tuto  yeare  otd,  whom 
he  bad  put  to  death  in  Syria,  said,  "  it  is  better  to  be  Herod^s  Hoe  than  his 
soir.^^    Now,  although  Macrobius  is  far  too  modem  to  be  produced  as  a  valid 
evidence  in  this  matter,  unsupported  by  other  circumstances,  and  although 
his' story  is  magnified  by  an  erroneous  «lrcunistance ;  yet  the  passage,  cited 
from  him,  serves  to  4)rove  how  . universally  notorious  was  the   murder  of 
the  children  in  Bethlehem,  which  was  perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  Herod. — 
lyVdy,  with  regard  to  the  silence  of  Josephus,  we  may  further  remark,  that 
no  historian,  not  even  an  annalist,  can  be  expected  to  record  every  event  that 
oocttrs  within  the  period  df  which  he  writes. — Sixthly,  Contemporary  historians 
do  not  relate  the  same  facts :  Suetonius  tells  us  many  things  which  Tacitus 
has  omitted ;  and  Dion  Cassins  supplies  the  doficiences  of  both. — Seventhly^ 
It  is  unreasonable  to  make  the  silence  of  the  Jewish  historian  an  objection  to 
the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writer,  while  there  is  equal  and  even  superior 
reason  to  confide  in  the  fidelity  of  the  latter. — Eighihlyt  Herod  would  naturally 
be  disposed  to  take  such  precautions  as  he  might  think  necessary  without 
being  scrupulous  concerning  the  means.— Ain<%,  Voltaire,  either  from  ignor- 
ance or  dishonesty,  asserts  that  fourteen  thousand  children  must  have  lost 
their  lives  in  this  massacre.    If  this  were  true,  the  silence  of  Josephus  would 
indeed  be  a  very  important  objection  to  the  Veracity  of  Matthew's  narrative ; 
and  with  this  view  Voltaire  makes  the  assertion,  who  every  where  shows 
himself  an  inveterate  enemy  of  revealed,  and  not  seldom  of  natural  religion 
also.    But  as  the  c|iildren,  whom  Herod  caused  to  be  put  to  death  (probably 
by  assassins  whom  he ,  kept  in  bis  pay,)  were  only  males  of  two  years  old  and 
tender,  it  is  obvious,  according  to  this  statement, 'that  more  children  must  have 
been  born  annuaUy  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem,  than  there  are  either  in  Paris 
or  London.    Further,  as  Bethlehem  was  a  very  small  place,  scarcely  two 
thousand  persons  existed  in  it  and  in  its  dependent  district ;  consequently,  in 
the  massacre,  not  more  thail  fifty  at  most  could  be  slain.    In  the  deiteripdon 
of  the  life  of  such  a  tyrant  as  Herod  was,  this  was  so  trifling  an  act  of  cruelty, 
that  it  was  but  of  small  cpnsequenee  in  the  history  of  ins  sanguinary  govern* 
ment.    Lastly,  as  the  male  infants  that  were  tolie  slain  could  easily  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  public  tabled  of  birth  or  ^nealogies,  that  circumstance  will 
account  for  the  reputed  parents  of -our  Saviour  fleemg  into  Egypt,  rather  than 
into  any  city  of  Judcea.^ 

Any  of  Uiese  arguments  would  be  sufilcient  to  vindicate  the  evange- 
list's narrative ;  but,  altogether,  they  form  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  overbalance  the  negative  evidence  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  Josephus. 

7.  Luke  ii.  ^.  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  historical  fact,  Saturninus  and 
Volomnius  being  at  that  time  the  Roman  presidents  of  Syria,  and  Cyre- 
nius  not  being  governor  of  that  province  until  eleven  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

A  slight  attention  to  the  situation  of  Judasa  at  that  time,  and  a  more  correct 

1  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  The  emperor,  according  to  this  writer,  seems  to 
have  played  upon  the  Greek  words  w  a  ko^,  and  tAov  a  Mn ;  the  point  of  the  wyma 
perhapfl  consists  in  this,  that  Herod,  profeasmg  Jodaism,  was  by  his  religion  prohibited 
mm  Killing  swine,  or  having  any  thing  to  do  with  their  flesh ;  and  therefore  that  his 
hog  would  have  been  safe  where  his  ton  loet  his  life.  Macrobios,  with  singular  pro- 
priety,  states  thb  massacre  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  Syria,  becanse  Jndfea  was  ai 
that  time  part  of  the  province  of  S^ia.  Gilpin  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  ii.  16. 
The  massacre  of  the  infants  is  likewise  noticed  in  a  rabbinical  work  called  Toldoth 
Jesha,  in  the  following  passage ;  **  and  the  kinf  gave  orders  for  putting  to  death 
every  infimt  to  be  found  in  Bethlehem ;  and  the  Kinff|s  messengers  killed  ^^ry  infiuit 
according  to  the  royal  order."    Dr.  G. Sharpens  First  Defence  of  Christianity  ,A».  p^. 

a  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  sect  1.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp-  38^-^8. 
8vo.  or  pp.  180—185.  4to.)  Volborth  Causm  cur  Josephus  estdem  ^««*'<^!2J»  B««Ate- 
meticorwn.  Matt.  ii.  16.  narratam  silentio  praterierit.  4to.  Gottingen,  1788,  as  »a- 
lyaed  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.)  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  617.    Schnlxii  Aroh^ologia  He- 
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rendering  of  the  penm  than  is  to  be  found  in  oar  EMlnh  Tenkm,  wiQ  eaaikf 
reconcik  the  seeming  difference  between  the  racred  hMtorian  and  Joaeiibii& 
Towarde  the  eloee  of  his  reign,  Herod  the  Great,  haying  inenrred  the  dir- 
pleaflure  of  Auguetua  Coaar,  (to  whom  his  conduct  had  been  miai epr eiiented)» 
the  Roman  Emperor  issued  a  decree  reducing  Judea  to  a  Roman  proTinee, 
and  eommandif^  an  enrohnent,  or  register,  to  be  made  of  every  person^ 
estate,  dignity,  ace,  employment^  and  office.  The  making  of  this  enrofanait 
was  conMed  to  Cyrenius  or  Quirinius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was  collertor 
of  the  imperial  revenue ;  but  Herod  having  sent  his  trusty  minister,  Nieholaa 
of  Damascus,  to  Rome,  the  latter  found  means  to  undeceive  the  emperor, 
and  soften  his  anger,  in  consequence  (^  which  the  actual  operatioii  of  the 
decree  was  suspended.  EUven  years  afterwards,  ^Mwever,  it  was  carried 
into  effisct,  on  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Archelaua,  (Herod^  aon  and 
successor,)  for  maladministration,  by  Augustus,-  upon  the  complaint  of  the 
Jews ;  who,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Herodian  &mily,  requeatod  that 
JudKa  might  be  made  a  Roman  province,  Cyrenius  was  now  sent  as  pren- 
dent  of  Syria/ with  an  armed  force,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Arcbeiaaa^ 
and  to  complete  the  census,  to  which  the  Jewish  people  submitted.  It  was 
ikii  establishment  of  the  assessment  or  taxing  under  Cyreniu^  which  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  Roman  census,  to  which  the  evangelist  slludea  in 
the  parenthetical  remark  occurring  in  Luke  ii.  3.,  which  mav  he  more  cor- 
rectly written  and  translated  thus:  **Meame  to  pait  t»  tka§t  ttqpi,"  that  is^  a 
few  days  before  our  Saviour's  Irirth,  ^  thai  Aov  wad  otil  a  dtarujnm  Cteiisr 
^tutuha,  thai  oil  the  UnuT  [of  Judea  and  Galilee  under  Herod*a  dominion] 
**  t£niU  he  mrolUd^  preparatory  to  a  census  or  taxing ;  *^  TkeitamgiUdfwas 
intmadevken  CV«nui«iMiss[oomier^i%ris.*'*]^  JhUtdt  wnU  is  ae  waBwt. 
ewry  onelohu  man  cdy.    (Luke  &  1— S.) 

By  the  preceding  construction,  supported  by  the  emendatioii  in  the 
note,  the  evan^list  is  critically  reconciled  with  the  varying  aeeoonts  of 
Josephvs,  Justin  Martyr,  and  TertuUian,  and  an  historic^  diAcolty  is 
solved,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  irreconcileable.' 

1  Awypaft^fdm  my  OIKOYMH9HN,  Luks,  u.  1.    Thai  OIKOY 
thehad  of  JudM,  and  noi  th«  whole  Romaa  empin,  see  Vol^  III.  pp. 

t  (Av  ry  ff  aW9ypt^  rpwro  mpmnvovm  fifc  Xcipkrc  Kvpfviov.) 
editioos  of  the  New  Testament  the  first  wofd  in  this  veree  ie  aapumted  hm^  tkis,  as 
if  it  were  the  fiuniaine  of  6«rof.  <<But  thie,"  saye  Dr.  Halea,  to  whoai  wears  mdebt- 
ed  for  the  above  elucidation,  '^materially  injures  the  aenae,  as  if  the  tafshiwif  detweJ 
in  the  first  verae  was  the  aame  as  cAia  tmxmg  in  the  aecoad ;  wheraaa  there  was  an 
interval  of  eleven  jjreara  between  the  two.  Bat  in  the  naost  aatiant  MuuMcripta,  writ- 
ten in  uncials  or  in  capitals,  without  pointa  or  accenta,  the  word  ia  amhiguooa,  and 
may  also  be  nnaapirated  ovnr,  s«{f,  th^  feminine  oCavrof ;  and  both  oecnr  tofsther  in 
this  aame  chapter,  where  the  evangelist,  speaking  of  Anna  the  projihsteai,  By**  ca« 
annii^  avni  m  mpa  tmffra^a ;  "  Ana  this  [woman]  eoning  ia  at  <ae  maSsaC  ifscff,**  or 
at  "  tkB  «a//-j«Nis  AsMf."  Ac.  The  ordinal  «pwni,  fint*  is  here  ondsrstood  adver- 
bially, (aee  Biahop  Biliddleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  904, 905.),  and  connected  with 
the  verb  fyiviro,  "  was  made;'  or  "  took  •feet,"  signiQriiig  that  the  taring  itaelf  Jira< 
tack  ejfeet,  or  was  carried  into  ezecntion,  under  the  preaioency  of  (^Teniae  or  Qairi- 
niua ;  whiiah  had  been  suspended  from  the  time  of  hu  procnratorahip."  Dr.  Hales% 
AnalyaiB  of  ChronoU^,  vol.  il.  p.  705—710. 

9  Or.  Caumbell  rTranalation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  140.  439—485.)  ren- 
ders Luke  11.  &.  in  the  foUowinc  manner.: — "  Thisjirsi  reguter  took  eAbet  when  Cy- 
renius waa  president  of  Syria/'  But,  aa  we  have  aeen  in  the  preceding  note  tlmt 
wpmni  ia  here  need  adverbially,  this  version  will  not  hold  food.  In  oonfirmatkai  of  hii 
rendering  f yntrv  "  took  effect,"  (which  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales,)  OampbeU  refris  ta 
Matt.  v.l8.  Ti.  10.  xriu.  19.  xzii.  4$.  and  1  Cor.  zv.  54.  Dr.  Lardaer  has  propoaad 
another  solution  of  the  above  difierence,  (Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  i.  Worim,  vol 
i.  pp.  948—389.  8vo.  or  pp.  136—179,  4to,)  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  because  k 
haa  been  sdoo^  ^  Archdeacon  Paley,  (Eridences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177, 17a)  R  is  ss 
Momav-^*'  This  waa  tkajirst  ewrolmeiU  t(f  Cyreniug  gatarmpr  rf  SfHmjt^im,!^ 
afterwards  governor  of  Syria,  and  beat  known  among  the  Jewa  by  that  titkr 


which  tide,  bekmging  to  him  at  the  tune  of  writing  ths 

iomad  to  his  name,  although  acquired  after  the  tranaaction  which  the  accont  da- 


■cribes. 
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Two  other  splutionfl,  however,  hare  been  offered :  which  deserve  to 
be  noticed  on  account  of  their  ingenuity. 

(1)  The  first  is  that  of  Bfr.  Cfharles  Thompson,  late  Secretary  to  the  Con* 
gress  of  the  United  States,  the  learned  translator  of  4he  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments firom  the  Greek.  He  renders  Luke  ii.  1, 2.  in  the  following  manner : 
**Now  it  happened  in  those  days  that  an  edict  came  fi>rth  from  Caosar  Augus- 
tus that  this  whole  inhabited  land  should  be  enrolled.  This  isa#  the  firH  en- 
rolmeiU;  U  tse^  wuuU  when  Cyrtmue  toas  governor  ^f  Syria/'  In  a  note  on  the 
passage  in  question,,  he  observes,  '*  There  were  two  enrolments,  the  first 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  numberit^^  the  inhabitants,  and  the  second  for 
assessing  them.  The  first  here  spoken  of,  was  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  when  Cjrrenius  was  deputy-governor  of  Syria.  It  was  done  accord- 
ing to  communities  and  families ;  and  all  were  obliged  to  repair  to  their 
respective  cities  or  towns,  to  be  enrolled  in  their  several  families,  according  to 
their  genealogies.  The  second*  which  was  after  the  death  of  Uerod,wa8  for  the 
sake  of  osfutment,  and  was  made  indiscriminately.  This  was  the  enrolment 
which  offended  the  Jews,  and  excited  tumults  and  insurrections,  and  brought 
on  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  utter 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,"  From  the  rendering,  thus  supported,  the  praise  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  must  not  be  withheld.  Mr.  Thompson  evidently  con- 
siders the  word  q,  (which  all  other  translators  consider  as  an  indefinite  article 
prefixed  to  qiroypa^ ly,  enrolment,)  as  the  third  person  singular  of  ifv,  the  imper- 
fect tense  in  the  indicative  mood  of  the  verb<i^s  ^  am.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  profane  writen  use  i|  or  9»  indifferently  as  the  third  person  singular ;  and 
if  we  could  find  a  single  parallel  construction,  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
should  unquestionably  give  the  pre&rence  to  Mr.  T.'s  rendering. 

{%)  The  other  solution  is  that  offered  by  the  learned  editor  of  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary ;  who  conjectures  that  for  the  purposes  of  enrobnent,  Cyrenius,  thouch 
not  probably  governor  or  Syria  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  might  be  associa- 
ted with  Satuminus ;  or,  though  now  sent  into  Syria  as  an  extraordinary 
ofQcer,  jret  being  afterwards  governor  of  Syria,  he  might  be  called  governor 
of  Syria,  as  we  call  ttn  ofllcer^during  his  life  by  the  title  he  has  borne,  even 
after  be  has  given  up  his  commission.  Oh  a  medal  ofAntioch  appear  the 
names  of  Satuminus  and  Volunmius,  Who  were  the  emperor's  chief^ofiicers 
in  Syria.  It  would  seem  therefore,  that  Volumiiius  was  the  colleague  of  Sa- 
turninufl  in  the  government  of  Syria,  and  procurator  of  the  province ;  and  that 
while  Satuminus  kept  nis  court  at  Antioch,  where  he  remained  stationary,  his 
associate  Volumnius  was  engaged  in  other  districts  of  the  provinee  as  cir- 
cumstances reouired.  What  we  suppose  of  Volumnius  we  may  also  suppose 
of  Cyrenius,  wno^  after  him,  held  the  same  office.  Thu%  the  medal  vindieatee 
JossphuSyVho  described  Satuminus  and  Volunmius  asgovemors  of  Syria ;  and 
it  may  justify  both  Saint  Luke  and  Tertullian,  of  whom  the  former  afiirmed 
that  Cyrenius,  and  the  latter  that  Satuminus,  executed  the  enrolment  It  may 
also  justify  the  evanirelist,  whose  words  the  editor  of  Calmet  thinks  may  he 
thus  undevstood :  **  This  was  the  first  enrolment  of  Cyrenius,  he  being  then 
ffovemor  of  Syria,  associated  with  Satuminus  r  and  it  should  be  distinguished 
from  that  which  he  made  eleven  years  after,  when  he  was  the  cbief^  the  preoi* 
dential  govemor  of  the  same  province.**^ 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  the  preceding  aoliitioas  he  may  pre- 
fer :  either  of  them  affords  a  snfikient  explanation  of  the  seesiii^  con* 
tradiction  between  the  Evangelist  and  Josephus,  though,  upon  the  whole 
we  think  the  rendering  of  Dr.  Hales  presents  the  most  satisfieustory  elu« 
eidation. 

3.  In  Luke  iii.  19.  Herod  the  tetrarch  is  said  to  have  been  reproved 
by  John  the  Baptist  for  Herodias,  his  brother  PAt&jp'j  wife,  whom  he 
had  foreibly  taken  away  from  her  husband  and  married. 

Now  this  is  irreconcileable  with  profane  history,  which  asserts  his  brother's 
name  to  have  been  Herod.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  name  ofPkQ^  hascrepc 

1  Calmet'i  Diotionuy,  vol.  i.  article  Cyretduf.    Fraffinents  Supplemfliitaiy  to  Cat- 
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into  the  text  tbroogb  due  eopywCs  negli^iice^  and  ought  to  be  omitted :  Griei- 
bach  has  omitted  it  in  his  text,  but  hSs  inserted  the  word  ftXiWKov  in  the  mar- 
gin, widi  the  mark  of  doubtful  genuineness. 

9.  AcU  T.  96.  iV  before  these  days  rose  up  Tkeudas^  &c.  Josepfaiis*s 
dccount  of  Theudas  (Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  5.  ^  1.)  referred  to  a  transaction  that 
occurred  seyen  years  after  Cramaliel's  speech,  of  which  this  text  is  a  part. 

The  contradiction  is  remoTed  by  the  probabDity  that  there  might  be  two  im- 
postors of  the  same  name :  for  there  were  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Snaoo 
within  forty  years,  and  three  of  Judas  within  ten  years,  all  of  whom  were 
leaders  of  insurrections.^ 


SECTION  VIII. 

ALLEGED   CONTRADICTIONS   TO   PHILOSOPHY   AND   THE   NATTEK 
OF  THINGS. 

X  HE  Scriptures  often  refer  to  matters  -of  fact,  which  are  assfried 
(though  without  any  proof  whatever)  to  be  contradictory  to  philosophy 
and  to  the  nature  of  things.  A  litUe  consideration,  howerer,  will  re- 
concile these  alleged  repugnances ;  for  it  has  been  well  obserred  by  dil^ 
ferent  writers,  who  hare  treated  on  this  subject,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
not  written  with  the  design  pf  teaching  us  natural  phflosophy,  but  to 
make  known  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man,  and  to  teach  us  our  dviies 
and  obligations  to  our  great  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Therefore  the 
sacred  penmen  might  make  use  of  popular  expressions  and  forms  of 
speech;  neither  affirming  nor  denying  their  philosophical  truth.  All 
proverbial  sayings  and  metaphorical  expressions  introduced  by  way  of 
illustration  or  ornament,  must  be  taken  from  received  notions ;  bot  diey 
are  not  therefore  asserted  in  the  philosophical  sense  by  him  who  uses 
them,  any  more  than  the  historical  truth  of  parables  and  similitudes  is 
supposed  to  be  asserted.  Further,  to  have  employed  philosophical  tenms 
and  notions  only,  and  to  have  rectified  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  men 
concerning  all  the  phenomena  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
would  have  required  a  large  system  of  philosophy,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  Scriptures  a  book  unfit  for  ordinary  capacities,  and  the 
gr:;ater  part  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  If,  indeed,  revelation  bad 
introduced  any  of  the  best  founded  system  of  modem  physics,  or  if  the 
Almighty  Creator  had  been  pleased  to  disclose  the  councib  themselves 
of  his  infinite  vrisdom,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Philoso- 
phy would  immediately  have  become  matter  of  faith,  and  disbelief  of 
any  part  of  it  a  dangerous  heresy.  How  many  infidels  would  this  or 
that  man^s  fanciful  hypothesis  concerning  the  appearances  of  things 
have  called  forth !  Besides  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  made  the  vehicle 
for  a  refined  system  of  natural  philosophy,  such  a  theory  of  nature  would 
have  seemed  as  strange  and  incredible  to  most  men  as  miraclea  do ;  fiv 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  surprises  men,  unacquainted 
with  philosophy,  than  philosophical  discoveries.  How  incredible  do 
the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  the  sun  appear  to  all  but  philoso- 
phers, who  are  now  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these  phenomena, 
while  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  terms  as  much  in  use  witk 
those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  as  with  others.    Ja 

t  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  the  passages  in  question  relative  to  these  importocs. 
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fact,  if  we  would  be  understooil,  we  must  continue  to  make  use  of  thia 
expression ;  but  excepting  this  one  instance,  which  is  and  ever  will  be 
in  use,  according  to  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  b\}  nations  and  languages^ 
(notwith8tl^lding  any  philosophical  discoveries  to  the  contrary,)  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  that  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  the  pre- 
sent notions  of  philosophy.  The  discoveries  both  in  chemistry  and  in 
physics^  as  well  as  in  natural  history,  which  have  been  made  in  later 
times,  concur  in  many  instances  to  confirm  and  elucidate  the  sacred 
writings;    A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  preceding  observations. 

1.  No  fact  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings  has  been  a  more  favourite 
subject  of  cavil  with  modem  objectors,  than  the  account  of  the  creation^ 
related  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Founding 
their  cavils  upon  translations,  instead  of  consulting  the  original  Hebrew, 
(which  their  ignorance  completely  disqualified  them  from  doing),  they 
have  pretended  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  alike  inconsistent  with  rear 
son  and  with  true  philosophy.  If,  however,  these  writers  had  impar- 
tially considered  the  modern  discoveries  in  philosophy,  they  would 
have  found  nothing  to  contradict,  but  on  the  contrary  much — very 
much — to  confirm  the  relation  of  Moses. 

*<  The  structure  of  the  earth,"  says  one  of  the  most  profound  geologists  and 
practical  philosophers  of  the  present  day,i  ^  and  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
extraneous  fossiliB  or  petrifactions,  are  so  many  direct  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  formation  of  the  earth ;  and  they  might  be 
gaed  as  proofs  of  its  author  having  been  inspired  ;  because  the  muieralogjcal 
iiacts  discovered  by  modem  naturalists  were  unknown  to  the  sacred  historian. 
Even  the  periods  of  time,  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  description, — are  not 
inconsistent  with  our  theories  of  the  earth."  Nor  are  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  at  all  ccmtradictory  to  the  Mosaic  history.  Modem  opposers 
of  revelation  have  objected  that  the  historian  talks  of  hj^ht  before  there  was 
any  sucji  tlung  as  the  sun,  and  calls  the  moon  a  great  light,  when  every  one 
knows  It  to  be  an  opaque  body.  .  But  Moses  seems  to  have  known  what  phi- 
losophy did  not  till  very  lately  discover,  that  the  sun  is  not  the  original  source 
of  light,  and  therefore  he  does  not  call  either  the  sun  or  the  moon  a  greed  light, 
though  he  represents  them  both  as  great  luminaries  or  light-hearers.  Had 
these  objectors  looked  into  a  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin  Bible,  they  would  have 
found  that  the  word,  which  in  Gen.  i  3.  our  translators  have  property  ren- 
dered Ughty  is  different  from  that  which  in  the  fourteenth  verse  they  have  tm- 
properly  rendered  light  also.  In  the  third  verse  the  original  word  is  nw  {aur) ; 
the  Greek  ^  ;  and  the  vulgate  Latin,  lux ;  in  the  fourteenth  verse  the  corres- 
ponding words  are  rrw*  (mart),  ^^nrrnpis,  and  luminariei.  Each  of  the  former 
set  of  words  means  that  subtile,  elastic  matter,  to  which  in  English  we  give 
the  name  of  lifkt ;  each  of  the  latter,  the  instruments,  or  means,  by  which 

»ht  is  transmitted  to  men.  But  surely  the  moon  is  as  much  an  instrument 
this  Idnd,  as  the  reflector  placed  behmd  the  lamp  of  a  light-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  mariner  at  sea  the  light  of  that  lamp,  which 
would  otherwise  have  passed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  land.  Though 
the  moon  is  not  a  lieht  in  itself,  yet  is  that  planet  a  light  in  its  effects,  as  it 
reflects  the  light  of  the  sun  to  us.  And  both  the  sun  and  moon  are  with 
great  propriety  called  great, — ^not  as  being  absolutely  greater  than  all  other 
stars  and  planets,  but  TCcause  they  appear  greater  to  us,  and  are  of  greater 
use  and  consequence  to  this  worid.  And  now,  after  all  our  improvements  in 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  we  still  speak  of  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  well  as 
of  the  sun's  motion,  rising  and  setting.  And  the  man,  who  in  a  moral,  theo- 
logical or  historical  discourse,  shotud  use  a  different  language,  would  only 
render  himself  ridiculous. 

In  like  manner,  had  these  objectors  referred  to  the  original  Hebrew  of  Gen.  i. 
6^  7, 8.  (which  in  our  English  authorised  version,  as  well  as  in  other  modem 
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Yenioiifl,  ii  erroneooflly  rendered  jSnnoaieiil,  tfter  tlte  Septusfiiic  and  Volnie 
Latin  Vernon,)  they  would  have  rendered  it  expmH$e ;  and  ttuj  mipn  have 
known,  that  it  meant  the  air  or  atoMephere  aroimd  na,  in  wUefa  bbw  flf  and 


clouda  are  ibnnedt  and  that  it  had  no  reference  wfaatefer  to  a  i 
thooif h  aneh  an  idea  waa  entertained  by  tlie  antioBt  Crreek  pinloanplMn^  whai, 
with  all  their  boaated  wiadom,  were  neari j  aa  ignorant  of  the  wotka,  «a  th^ 
were  of  the  nature  of  God.  And  does  not  this  circunuunbiettt  air  divide  tiie 
waters  froin  the  waters,  the  waters  of  the  aea  from  the  waters  which  float 
above  us  in  clouds  and  vapours  ?    Ihrtkert  ii  a  nuMhuU  o/waUrw  inOkekem- 


The  apoetle  Peter  ahio  speaks  of  the  earth  as  being  feraed  out  of  afluid.  Hke 
wrik  Mtaudinr  mU  ^  Hkt  water  (more  correctly,  ^enjialtiig  ^isaicr  li'  wimiuk 
wvyffmva^)  and  in  the  midst  of  the  water.  The  same  tradition  reached  also  aoaw 
of  the  antient  heathen  philosophers ;  and  Thales,  in  particalar,  one  of  the  eeves 
wise  men  and  the  wisest  of  them  all,  as  Cicero  iofbrms  us,  sidd  that  aU  tfain^ 
were  made  out  of  water.^  Others  after  him  taught  the  same  doctrine  ^  and  is 
it  in  the  least  degree  contradicted  or  disproved  by  modem  (fiaeoveries  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  more  and  more  connrmed  sund  illustrated  by  them  ?  It  ia 
well  known  that  if  a  soft  or  elastic  globular  body  be  rapidly  wUried  round  on 
its  axis,  the  parts  at  the  poles  will  be  flattened,  and  the  parts  on  the  equator, 
midway  between  the  north  and  south  poles,  will  be  raised  upc  This  is  precisely 
the  shape  of  our  earth ;  it  has  the  figure  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  figure  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  orange.  Now,  if  the  earth  was  ever  in  a 
BUte  of  fluidity,  its  revolution  round  its  axis  must  necessarily  induce  aneh  & 
figure,  because  the  greatest  centrifugal  force  must  necessarily  be  near  the 
equatorial  parts,  and  consequently  there  the  fluid  must  rise  and  swell  most 
It  has  been  demmutraied  bv  experiment,  that  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles 
and  raised  at  the  equator  :>  and  thus  do  the  Scriptures  and  philosophy  agree 
together  and  confirm  each  other.  The  Scriptures  aapert  that  the  earth  was  in 
a  state  of  fluidity ;  and  philosophy  evinces  that  it  must  have  been  in  audi  a 
state  from  its  very  figure. 

The  account  or  the  creation  of  man  (Gen.  i.  96, 37.)  has  been  riAcided  by 
all  opposers  of  revelation ;  but  can  they  furiiish  us  wiu  one  more  likely  to  be 
the  true  one  ?  Reason  will  tell  us  no  better  than  history  or  tnufitioa  does^ 
how  man  came  into  the  world.  This  therefore  is  a  subject  of  divine  revelatioo, 
and  until  the  objectors  to  revelation  can  give  us  a  better  accoonf;  we  may 
snfcly  affirm  that  the  Mosaic  history  is  perfectly  consistent  with  every  idea 
which  right  reason  teaches  us  to  entertain  of  the  creation  of  man. 

Lastly,  objectors  to  the  Scriptures  have  laid  great  stress  upon  die  expteaason 
in  Gren.  ii  3. — God  retUd  the  seventh  dtyfiwn  off  hie  tsorfc,  as  if  it  wen  akme 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings.    But 


impartially  considers  the  noble  account  there  given  of  the  creation,  diat  God  is 
represented  as  having  only  spoken  and  it  was  done,  can  reajofiaft^  iBMiine, 
that  the  Almighty  was  tired  with  labour,  aa  if  he  had  moulded  every  ttdng 
with  his  hands,  and  that  on  the  seventh  dav  he  lay  or  sat  down  for  rest.  Had 
thou  not  known^  says  the  Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah, — haat  fikov  net  heard  fla^  tike 
evtrlaetinr  God,the  Creator  of  the  ende  of  the  taHh^faAMth  nsf,  neitlcr  is  lawi  j  f 
(Isa.  xl.  &.) 

The  objections  drawn  by  infidel  writers  from  the  Bfoaaic  narrative 

1  Princaps  Thales,  onns  •  ssptem  cai  sex  rdiqaos  coacewisis  primes  feraat,  ex 
aqoB  dixit  constare  omnia.  Ciceronis  Academic.  QubsL  lib.  ii.  e.  37.  (Op.  Usa.  x. 
p.  118.  edit.  BipontO 

9  The  reader  will  find  the  eentimento  of  the  philosophers  shove  albded  to,  ia  tht 
notes  to  Orotiue  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

3  This  was  fint  conjectured  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  eoafirmed  by  M.  Cbaaiai  sai 
othera,  who  meamred  several  degrees  of  latitode  at  the  eooator  and  at  tibe  aotth  polii 
and  foand  that  the  differeaee  perfiotly  Jostified  Sir  Isaac  If ewtoo's  eoq|aetBre,  aadeoe- 
se«{oeiitiy  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  Mooaie  narrative.  Thareaolt  of  thaeis  siiiMrfi^ 
iolxtuted  to  determiae  thb  point,  proved,  that  the  diimttt*  of  the  earth  at  tas  efeOter 
is  mmimr  bv  more  than  tiosmwukftt*  muUM  tkttn  \tx»atikM  mmUm. 
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of  the  deliige '  liave   alrea^jr  been  noticed-  in  pp.  167^<-183.  of  this 
volume. 

3.  The  deelaration  of  Moses  in  Deut.  i^  10.  that  God  had  multiplied 
the  Israelites  as  the  ttars  of  heaven  for  mukUude,  has  been  ridiculed, 
because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  objector  '  the  number  of  the  stars  is 
infinite.*  .r 

Let  ua  however  consider  this  subject.  How  many  in  number  sre  tiie  stars, 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  ?  For  it  is  that  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye, 
which  is  to  govern  us  in  replying  to  this  olbiection  :  for  CM  hroughi  Mraham 
fwih  abroady — that  is,  out  of  doors,  and  bade  kUn  look  towards  heaven^  (Gen.  xv. 
5.),  not  with  a  telescope,  but  with  his  naked  eyes.  Now,  let  the  objector  ao 
forth  into  the  open  air,  and  look  up  in  the  brightest  and  most  favourable  night 
and  count  the  stars.  Not  more  than  3010  stars  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
in  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres ;  but  at  the  time  alluded  to,  the 
IsraeUtes,  independently  of  women  aind  children,  were  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand.  Suppose,  however,  we  even  allow,  from  the  late  discoveries  made 
by  Sir  Wm.  Herscberand  others  with  telescopes,  which  have  magnified  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  ihirty-six  thousand  times,  that  there  may  be  seventy-five 
millions  of  stars  visible  by  the  aid  of  such  instruments,  which  is  the  highest 
calculation  ever  made ;  yet  still  the  divine  wo^  stands  literally  true.  Matthew 
S8ys(i.  17.)  that  the  fenerations  from  Abraham  to  Christ  were  forty-two.  Now 
we  find  at  the  second  census!  that  the  fighting  men  among  tlie  Hebrews  amount- 
ed to  600,000 ;  and  the  Israelites,  who4iave  nevei*  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  peo- 
Ele,  have  so  multiplied  that,  if  the  aggreffate  number  of  them  who  have  ever 
ved,  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  found  far  to  exceed  the  number  of  all 
the  fixed  stars  taken  together. 

3.  The  speaking  of  Balaam^s  ass  (Numb.  xxii.  S8.)  h^  been  a  stand- 
in^  jest  to  infidels  in  almost  every  age. 

If  the  ass  had  opened  her  own  mouth,  and  reproved  the  rash  prophet,  we 
might  well  be  astonished.  Mafanonidesand  others  have  imagined  that  the  nmt- 
ter  was  transacted  in  a  vision.  But  it  is  evident,  froip  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narration,  as  well  as  from  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  writer  (2  Pet.  ii.  14 — 
16.),  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  literal  narrative  of  a  real  transaction.  The 
ass,  it  has  been  observed,  was  enabled  to  utter  such  and  such  sounds,  probably 
as  parrots  do,  wiihout  understanding  them :  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
construction  of  the  ass's  mouth,  and  of  the  tongue  and  jaws  beinff  so  formed 
as  to  be  unfit  for  speaking,  yet  an  adequate  cause  is  assigned  for  this  wonder- 
ful effect ;  for  it  is  expressly  siUd,  that  the  Lord  opened  (he  moulh  of  the  as$. 
The  miracle  was  by  no  means  needless  or  superfluous  ^  it  was  very  proper  to 
convince  Balaam,  that  the  mouth  and  tonsue  were  under  God's  direction,  and 
that  the  same  divine  power,  which  caused  the  dumb  ass  to  speak  contrary  to 
its  nature,  could  make  him  in  like  qianner  utter  blessings  contrary  to  his  in- 
cBnation.  •  The  fiust  is  as  consonant  to  reason  as  any  other  extraordinary  ope- 
ration; for  all  miracles  are  alike,  and  equally  demand  our  assent,  if  properly 
attested.  The  giving  of  articulation  to  a  brute  is  no  more  to  the  Deity,  than 
the  making  of  the  blmd  to  see,  or  the  deaf  to  hear.  And  the  reputed  biiseness 
of  the  instrument,  of  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  use,  amounts  merely  to 
this,  that  (as  the  apostle  observes  on  another  occasion)  Qod  haUi  chooen  the 
fooUah  thinge  of  the  worid  to  eoi^onnd  Uu  wiee.  (1  <)or.  L  37.)  There  was  there- 
fore a  fimess  m  the  instruisient  used,  for  the  more  vile  me  means  were,  the 
fitter  they  were  to  confound  the  unrighteous  prophet. 

4.  It  has  been  aflbmed  that  the  circumstance  of  the  sun  and  moon 
standing  still,  which  is  recorded  in  Joshua  z.  12.  is  contrary  to  philosophy. 

Let  it  however  be  lecollected  that  the  sacred  historian  expressly  relate?  it  as 
a  miraide :  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  account  for  it  on  philosopbical  praici- 
ples;  it  must  be  resolved  wholly  into  the  power  of  God,  who  hearkened  to 
the  voice  of  a  man  to  stop  the  luminaries  in  their  diurnal  courses,  or  P®™P* 
the  earth's  rotation,  and  by  prolonging  the  day  of  battle  to  make  th«ro  i^nt 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  PUIICIPAI*  PROPHKCIKS  BXLATITE  TO  THE  KGSSIAH,  WITH 
THEIB  ACCOIIPIJSHIIBIIT,  Ul  THE  VERT  WORDS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMBirr. 

[Rtftrrtd  to^  Jn  fogt  336.  of  this  Volume.] 
SECTION  I. 

FEOPHECIES     RELATIVE      TO      THE      ADVENT,     PERSON,     SfTFTEROrcS, 
kfeSURRECTlON,   AND  ASCENSION  OF   THE   MESSIAH. 

^  1.  Thai  a  Messiah  should  come. 

Jl  ROPH£CY.--Gen.  iii.  15.  He  (the  seed  of  the  woman)  abmtt  hndx  thy 
krad,  aad  tfaoii  sbalt  bruise  his  heel.  Compare  Gen.  zxii.  18.  xii.  3.  xxvL  4 
xxviii.  4.  Mid  PsaL  IxxiL  H.-^Isa.  zi.  5.  Tlie  slory  of  the  Lord  aXiall  be  re- 
ireaied,  and  aU  fleah  shaU  see  it  together.~Uagg.  li.  7.  The  desire  of  ail 
aations  shall  come. 

FoLPiLM BivT.— Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  falnesis  of  time  was  eone,  God  sent 
Ibnh  hia  son,  made  of  a  tramim,  (4000  years  after  the  ikst  prophecy  was  defi- 
vered.)-*Roni.  iri.  20.  The  God  of  peace  sbaU  dnoie  Saltan  under  ywxw  feet 
shortly.-*!  John  iii.  la  The  Son  of  God  was  raanifhsted,  that  he  nsi^t 
destroy  the  works  of  the  DevHj  (that  old  serpen^  Rev.  xiL  9.)  See  also  Hehu 
ii.  14.~Liike  iL  10.  I  hring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy»  which  shall  be  W 
<ttf  people. 

$  2.  When  he  should  came. 

PaopRECT.— Gen.  Mx.  10.  The  seeplre  sAoS  fol  depart  from  Judah»  nor  a 
law-giver  from  between  his  Ibet,  wM  8hik>h  come.— The  Messiah  wna  to 
come  at  a  time  of  uniyersal  peace,  and  when  ther&  was  a  general  eqwciatioo 
of  him;  and  while  the  second  temple  was  standing,  seventy  ws^s («f  yeaxi^ 
i.  e.  490  years)  after  the  rebuilding  of  JenisaleOk  See  Hagg.  ii.  S^-4L ;  Dna. 
ix.24>^;Mal.}u.  1. 

Fui*riLMK5T. — ^When  the  Messiah  came,  the  sceptre  had  d^eiM  frosi 
Judah  ;  for  the  Jews,  though  governed  by  their  own  rulers  and  magistraiBB, 
yet  were  subiect  lo  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Roman  emperm ;  as  was 
evinced  by  theif  being  subject  to  the  enrolment  of  AugustUBi  paving  trihnte 
to  CiBsar,  and  not  having  the  power  of  1^  and  death.  Con^Mre  Luke  iL  1.  3 
—5. ;  MatL  zxS.  SKK  21. ;  and  tlie  parallel  passages;  and  John  zx.  10. 15. — 
When  Jesus  Christ  eame  into  the  world,  the  Roman  Wfrs  were  temunated, 
the  temple  bf  Janns  Was  shut,  and  tmiversal  peace  reigned  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  all  nations,  both  Je#8  aR4  Gentiles,  wece  expecting 
the  eoming  of  seme  extraordinary  person.  See  Matt  iL  1 — 10.;  Mark  rv. 
4a ;  Luke  iL 25. 38.;  and  John  L 19--45.  for  the  expectation  of  the  Jews. 
The  two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  ahd  Tacitus,  confirm  the  Mfikneat  af 
the  prediction,  as  to  the  expectation  of  the  Gentiles. 

^  3.  Thai  the  Messiah  should  he  God  and  man  together. 

pROPHECT. — Psal.  ii..7-  Thou  art  my  SoUj  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.— 
Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  mv  Lord.— Isa.  ix.  6.  The  mighty  God,  the 
everlasting  Father. — ^Mic.  v.  2.  Whose  goings  forth  have  been  m»m  of  old, 
from  everlaatiDg. 

Fulfilment.— Heb.  L  8.  Onto  the  Son  he  saith,  '  Thy  throne.  O  God,  is 
for  ever  and  ever.*  Compare  Matt.  xxii.  42—45. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  2Sw ;  Heb.  L  1&— 
Matt.  L  2a  They  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  that  is,  God  with  na.— JsAn 
L  1. 14.    The  H^ord  was  with  God,  and  the  fTord  was  Ood.    The  Wardmm 
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ooDoeniiig  die  flesh  Chriet  ceine,  who  is  Ood  over  all,  Messed  in  ever.    Bee 
al8o.CoLiLa;  IJohilT.da 

§  4.  Frvm  viem  he  was  to  be  desunM- 

PEOPBscT^^From  the  first  woman.    Gen.  iii.  15. 

From  Mrahavk  and  hb  descendants,  Gen.  xii.  3.  xvqi.  18.);  vis.  JsaaCf 
(Gen.  xxvi.  4,);  /oeoft,  (Gen.  xxviii.  14.);  Judah^  (Gen.  xUx.  10.];  /e9«e,(l8a. 
xi.  1.) ;  Davidy  (Psal.  cxxxii..ll.  Ixxxix.  4. 27.;  Jsa.  vL  13, 14»  ix.  7. ;  Jer.  xxiii. 
5.xx»ii.30,21.) 

FuLFii<MENT. — Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  seat 
forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman. 

Acts  iii.  25.  The  covenant,  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  sayinff  tmto 
i^hiraham^  ^And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  (See 
Matt  i.  1.) — Heb.  vii.  14  It  is  evident  tiiat  oar  Lord  spranff  out  of  Judak, — 
Rom.  XV.  \%  Isaiah  saith  there  shall  be  a  root  of  /e««e.— John  vii.  42.  Hath 
not  the  Scripture  said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  Jkwid  f  See  also 
Acts  ii.  80.  xiii.  28. ;  Luke  i.  32. 

§  5.   That  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  of  a  virgin. 

PnOFHKCT. — l8a.Tii.  14,  Behold  a  JFWm  shall  conceive  and  brin^  forth  a  Am. 

Jer.  xxxi.  S2.  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  on  the  earth ;  a  woman 
shall  compass  a  man.  (N.  B.  The  tmtient  Jewe  applied  ihia  propheof  td  the 
Messiah,  whence  it  follows,  ihat  Ae  later  interpniatienB  to  the  eontraiy  are 
enfu  to  moid  the  truth  %ohieh  we  profeee ;  viz.  That  Jesus  woe  bom  of  a  vimn, 
ana  therefore  is  The  CnaisT  or  Messiah. — Bp.  Pearson  on  tlie  Creed,  Art. 
III.  p.  171.  edit  1715.  fbUo.) 

FuLPtLMENT.^Mat.  i.  24, 25.  Joseph  took  )iis  wife  and  knew  her  net,  till 
she  had  brought  forth  her  ^rst-bom  son.  Compare  Lake  i.  26—35, — Matt  i. 
23f23.  All  this  was  done,  that  it  miffht  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  '  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  chiJU,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son.' 

§  6.  Where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom. 

PaoPHBCT.— Mic  V.  2.    Thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  - 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah ;  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me 
that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel. 

FuLFiLMEi^T. — Luke  ii.  4 — 6.  All  went  to  be  taxed  (or  enrolled),  every  one 
into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  witn  Mary  his 
eqx>used  wife,  unto  Bethlehem ;  and  while  they  wens  there  she  brought  forth 
her  first  bom  eon.  Compare  also  Luke  ii.  10, 11.  16.  and  Matt.  iL  1.  4— -6.  8. 
11. ;  John  vii.  42. 

§  7.  That  a  prophet^  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  EHas^  or  EHjahy  shnM 
be  the  MessiaKs  forerunner  y  and  prepare  his  way. 

PaopBfECT. — Malachi  iii.  1.  and  iv.  5. ;  Isa.  xl.  3. ;  Luke  i.  17.  Behold  I 
will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  my  way  before  me. 

Fuurii^HEirT. — Matt  iii.  1.  In  those  days  came  John  ft«  Bt^/dist  preaching 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judoea,  saving*  Repent  ^e,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand. — Matt  xi.  14. ;  Luke  vii.  27,  28.    This  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come. 

^  8.  That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet. 

PaoFBECT-— I>eut.  xvii.  IQ.  15.  1  wil)  ciMse  then  4iip  ol  Prophet  from  among 
their  hrethren,  like  unto  thee. 

Fui.nLMENT.~John  iv.  19.  The  woman  saith  unto  bim.  Sir,  I  perceive 
that  thou  art  a  iVop^ef.— John  ix.  17.  He  is  a  FropAe/.^Matt.  xxi.  46.  They 
took  him  for  a  PropM.— Mark  vi.  15u  It  is  a  Propietf  or  as  one  of  the  Pro* 
piiets.-*Luke  vii.  id.  A  great  Prophet  is  risen  up  among  us.— John  vi.  14.  This 
is  of  a  truth  that  Pro^k^  which  should  come  into  the  world.— John  vii.  40. 
Of  a  Iruth  this  is  the  Prophet. — Luke  xxiv.  19.  Jesus  of  Nazaredi,  which  was 
a  /Vimibef,  nighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and  all  the  people.-^Matt 
xxi.  Jl.    This  is  Jesus  (he  Prophet,  of  Nazareth  of  Gatilee. 

fy%.  That  the  Messiedi  should  begin  to  pubKsh  the  Chspd  in  Oalilee. 

PiaoraEAx.— Jsa.ix.Ji«2.  In  Go^i^QfthesaiiDMWthe  people  that  walked 
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ewt  info  priioii,  be  departed  inio  GoiOee.    Fnan  dut  tune  Jma 
preach  and  to  say,  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  ac  hand. 

§  10.  Thai  the  Musiak  should  amjirm  his  doctrine  hy  great  wdracles* 

Pkophbct. — ^Isa.  zxxv.  5, 6.  Then  the  ofts  of  the  Hind  shall  be  cpemdt 
and  the  ears  of  the  deo/*  shall  be  unsiopped  :  toeo  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as 
an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing. — Isa.  zUi.  7.  To  open  the  Uimd  ^fes, 
— ^ba.  zxxiL  3.  The  eyet  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim ;  and  the  cart  of 
them  that  kiotj  shali  hearken. — ^Isa.  xxix.  18.  The  de^  shall  hear  the  words 
cf  the  book ;  and  the  <yet  of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of  obscurity  and  darkness. 

FvLFiLKBiiT. — ^Matt  xL  4, 5.  Jesus . .  .said,  *  Go  and  show  John  those  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  hUnd  receive  their  eig^  and  the  lame  walk ;  the 
leapers  are  cleansed,  and  the  det^f  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up^ — Luke  vii.  21. 
In  the  same  hour,  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  pls^sues^and  of  evil 
spirits ;  and  unto  many  that  were  lUndf  he  gave  sight — Matt.  It.  23, 24.  Jesus 
went  about  all  Galilee . .  .healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  roanDerof  dis- 
•ase  among  the  people . .  .They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed  with 
devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  he 
healed  them*— Malt,  xw,  30i,  31.  And  great  multitudes  came  unto  him,  having 
with' them  those  that  were  losie,  Uind,  ditiii6,  Mutsied,  and  many  others;  and 
cast  them  down  at  Jeeus's  feet,  and  he  healed  them.  Insomuch  that  the  multi- 
tude wondered,  when  they  saw  the  duwih  to  soeak^  the  maimed  to  be  «keie,ifae 
lame  to  loott,  and  the  bUnd  to  see. — ^Acts  ii.  23l  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  man  ap- 
proved of  God  among  you  by  mirades  and  wonders  and  signs ;  which  God  did 
oy  him  in  the  midsi  of  you,  as  ye  know. 

As  it  would  swell  this  article  of  the  Appendix  to  an  undue  length,  were  we 
to  state  at  length  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  related  by  the  evangeltfta^ 
we  annex  (in  further  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  conceniing 
them)  the  following  caulogue  of  them,  from  the  Rev.  OCr.  Archdeacon  Nares^ 
Veracity  of  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  pp.  983—286. 

1.  Water  turned  into  Wids • •••••  John  iL 

2.  Noblem&n's  Son  of  Capernaum  healed «• John  iv. 

3.  Passing  unseen  through  the  Muhitude Luke  iv. 

4.  Miraculous  Draught  Sr  Flflhee Luke  v. 

5.  D«n<»ue  cnei. |JSJ^. 

(MatLviii. 

6.  Peter's  Wife's  Mother  cured <  Mark  i. 

§  Luke  IT. 
(.MattviiL 

7.  MuUiiudeshnled ^MarkL 

I  Luke  IT. 

S.JUsethraughaMtGame€ ^i** 

£  Matt.  Tin 

9.  A  Leper  healed. ^Maxki. 

I '  Luke  T. 
{ '  Matt.  iz. 

10.  The  Paralytic  let  down  ma  bed ^Mark  ii. 

f  Lukev. 

11.  The  impotent  Man,  at  Bethesda JohnT. 

;MBtt.z]i. 

12.  The  withered  Hand,  on  the  Sdibath. /  Markiii. 

^  Luke  tl 


13. 

14.  JMinty,  and  some  by  mere  touch. Luke  tl 

.     ,  i  HatLToi. 

15.  Centurion's aenrant • • <  Lnfcsvii' 

16.  The  1/^dow's Son  raised, at  Nain. •.•••• LukSTiL 
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17.  r«ri«i*JKmele#«nied«d  to/. llJjklJl 

18.  Mim^lUaUd Mattiz.' 

!Matt.  ix. 
MttkiiL 
Lnkezi. 
Matt.  viii. 
Mark  iv. 
Luke  viii. 
Matt.  viii. 
BfarkiT. 
Luke  yiii. 
Matt.iz. 
Markv. 
Lake  Yiii. 
Matt.  ix.  . 
Markv. 
Luke  viii 

8f.  TwobBiKimen ^ Matt.ix. 

85.  A  dumb  Oemoniac ; ^ Matt.i3c, 

i  Matt.  z. 

26.  Power  given  to  the  Apoetles  to  heal ^  Mark  vL 

(  Luke  iz. 
27.if^Sickk^d , irlSi;^^- 


28.  Five  thouAiid  fed . 


'  >  Luke  iz. 

Matt.  ziv. 

Mark  vi. 

Lukeiz. 

•John  vi. 
(  Matt.  ziv. 

29.  HevaOwontheSea... ^MarkvL 

(  John  vii. 
9Q.  Ship  immediataly  at  its  Deetination r«...    John  vi. 

31.  An  ma^y  aa  touched  healed JJI*^"'^^' 

^  >  Mark  vi. 

d2.  Danghtar  of  Syrophonician  Woman ; )Mark^ 

3a  Deaf  and  domb  Man Mark  vii. 

34.  MmltUtuUsAuUed , Matt.  zv. 

3&.  Fonr  thonaand  fed ^ ^5J'*t*" 

*  (  Mark  vm. 

36.  A  blind  man  owed Markviii. 

C  Matt.  zvii. 

37.  Tke  great  Miracle  of  the  Traaaflguration. /  Mark  iz. 

f  Luke  iz. 
i  Malt.  zvii. 

38.  A  deaf  and  dumb  I^emoniae. ^  Bfark  iz. 

(  Luke  iz. 

30.  A  Tuh  brings  the  tribute  Money Matt,  zvii 

40.  The  Man hfind  from  his  Birth Johniz. 

41.  The  infirm  Woman  restored Luke  ziii. 

4d.  The  Dropsy  healed  on  the  Sabbath Luke  ziv.  ^ 

43.  Ten  Lepers  cleansed Luke  zvii.  ^ 

44.  Lazaras  raised  firom  the  Dead. John  zi. 

(  Matt.  zz. 

45.  Blind  Bartimeus  cored' ^Markz. 

(  Luke  zviii. 

46.  Jlfony(2tiid  andlajiu • • Matt.  zzi. 

47.  The  barren  Fig-tree  destroyed JMMk^' 


1  St.  Matthew  says  two  demoniacs,  the  others  mention  only  one.  Probably  one  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  other. 

s  St.  Matthew  says  two  blind  men.  Of  whom  doubtless  Bartimens  was  the  most 
temarkable. 

yoh.  I.  76 
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(Matt.  zzfL 
John  xviiL 

49.  MixacnkyoB  Draught  of  Fiabes,  aiior  his  Reaurreciioo Mm  sot 

^11.  JnjoluU  manner  ^Ae  Messiah  was  to  make  his  pMU  emtry  imto 

Jerusalem, 

Prophecy.  —  Zech.  iz.  9.  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Jemaalem,  be* 
hold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee ;  he  is  just  and  having  aalTttiony  lowiy  ind 
riding  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  aas. 

FuLPiLMKNT.  —  Matt.  xxi.  7 — 1<K  The  disciples — brought  the  ass  and  the 
colt,  and  put  on  them  their  clothes,  and  set  him  (Jesus)  thereon,  (tb«t  is,  t^pon 
the  cloAes).  And  great  multitudes  spread  thehr  garments,  &c  &e.  —  Matt.  xxL 
4,  5.  JUL  ikit  was  done^  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  saying.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  SSion,  *  Behold  thy  king  cocMlh,' 
&c  &c. 
^  12.  That  the  Messiah  should  be  poor  and  de^sed^  amd  he  heiwmyedhy 

one  of  his  own  disciples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  (at  that  time  tfa« 

ordinary  price  of  the  vilest  slave) ;  with  which  the  patterns  Jieid  should 

be  purchased, 

Prophect.  —  Isa.  liii.  3.  There  is  no  beauty  that  we  sbould  desire  him. 
He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  mhk 
grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him ;  he  was  deapbed  and  wn 
esteemed  him  not.  —  Ps.  xli.  9.  and  Ps.  Iv.  12 — 14.  Yea,  mine  own  fannfiar 
friend  in  whom  I  trusted,  who  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lift  u^  his  heel  against 
me.  —  Zedb.  xL  12.  So  thev  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  o^er.  — 
Zech.  xL  13.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Cast  it  unto  the  potter:  a  goodly 
price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them !  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  sOver^ 
and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

FvLPiLMENT.  —  Luke  ix.  58.  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  ky  his 
head. — 3  Cor.  viii.  9.  Forvour  sakes  he  became  poor. — John  xi.  35.  Jesci 
WEPT. — Luke  xxii.  3,  4.  Then  Satan  entered  into  Judass  bein^  one  of  ^ 
twelve,  and  he  went  his  way  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  how  ho 
might  betray  him  unto  them.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  14.  And  Jadas  went  onto  the 
chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them,  what  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver 
him  unto  you;  and  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  meees  ^oSotn^^ 
Matt,  xxvii.  3— -8.  Then  Judas,  who  had  betrayed  him,  Drought  again  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent 
blood ;  and  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  aind  depaited, 
and  went  and  hanged  himself.  And  the  chief  priests  toc^  the  sUver,  and 
they  said  it  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into  the  .treasury,  because  it  is  the  price  of 
blood.  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  wiUi  them  the  potter'e/eldj  to 
bury  strangers  in. 
^  13.  That  the  Messiah  should  st^erpain  and  death  for  the  sins  of  the 

Prophect.  —  Psal.  xxii.  16, 17.  For  dogs  (that  is,  the  Heof&au,  whom  the 
Jews  called  dogs),  have  compassed  me ;  the  assemblv  of  the  wicked  have  en- 
closed me ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,  i  may  tell  all  my  bones ; 
they  look  and  stare  upon  me. — Isa.  1.  6.  I  save  my  hack  to  the  smtleri, 
and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair.  I  hid  not  my  frice  from 
shame  and  spitting. — Isa.  liii.  5. 8.  He  was  wounded  for  our  tranupreeBions : 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  He  was  cut 
off  out  of  the  land  of  the  hvinff :  for  the  transgres^on  of  my  people  was  hs 
stricken.  —  Isa.  liiL  12.    And  he  hare  the  sin  of  many. 

FuLFiLMEif  T —  John  xix.  1, 2.  Then  Pilate  took  Jesus,  and  seourgod  him. 
And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,— and  they  smote  him  with  the 
palms  of  then*  hands.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  80. :  Mark  xv.  19.  And  they  did  ml 
upon  him,  —  and  Miole  him  on  the  head.  —  Mark  xv.  25.  And  they  cnicifrd 
him.  -.1  Pet.  u.  ^  24.  Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  w*en 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.  Who  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree  (the  cross).  ' 
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§  14.   Thai  the  Messiah  should  he  cruelly  mocked  and  derided. 

pROPHECT.  —  PsaL  xxii.  12, 13. 7, 8.  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me ;  strong 
bullB  of  Bashan  —  (that  is,  the  wicked  and  furious  Jews,  who  like  the  beasts 
fattened  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Bashan,)  ^  waxed  fat,  and  kicked ;"  —  (became 
proud  and  rebellious) — have  beset  me  round.  They  gaped  upon  me  with 
their  mouths  as  a  ravening  and  roaring  lion.  All  they  that  see  me,  laugh 
me  to  acorn;  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  saying,  He  trusted  in  God  tLi<  he  would 
delivtr  him :  let  htm  deliver  him,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him.         ^ 

FuLFiLNEirT.  -—  Matt,  xxvii.  39. 41, 42. ;  Mark  xv.  31, 32. ;  Luke  xxiii.  35, 36. 
And  they  that  passed  by,  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads.  Likewise  abQ 
the  chief  priesta,  and  the  rulers  also  with  them,  derided,  and  mocking,  said 
among  diemaefves,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  '  He  saved  others,  himself  he 
cannot  save;  if  he  be  the  Christ,  the'chosen  of  Qod,  let  him  now  come  down 
from  the  cross,  and  save  himself,  that  we  may  see,  and  we  will  believe  him. 
He  trusted  in  God,  let  him  deliver  him  now  if  he  will  have  him.*  And  the  sol- 
diers also  mocked  him, — saying,  *  If  thou  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.' 

f  15.  Thai  mnegar  and  gall  should  be  offered  to  the  Messiah  upon  the 

cross ;  and  that  his  garments  should  be  divided,  and  lots  east  for  his 

vesture. 

PaoPBECT.  — PsaL  Ixix.  21,  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat,  and  in 
my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  dnnk. — Psal.  xxii.  18.  They  part  my  gar« 
ments  among  them  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  xix.  29. ;  Matt,  xxvii.  48. ;  Mark  xv.  36.  And  they 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. 
—  John  xix.  23, 24.  And  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took 
his  garments,  and  made  four  parts^  to  every  soldier  a  part ;  and  also  his  coat ; 
now  the  coat  was  without  seam.  They  said,  therefore,  Let  us  not  rend  it, 
but  cast  k>ts  whose  it  shall  be. 

^  16.  Thai  not  a  bone  of  the  Messiah  should  be  broken,  but  that  his  side 

should  be  pierced.   . 

Prophecy. — Psal.  xxxiv.  20.  He  keepeth  all  his  bones ;  nof  one  of  them  is 
broken.  —  Zech.  zii.  10.  And  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have /nereeif. 

Fulfilment.  ^— John  xix.  32^--34.  Then  came  the  soldiers,  and  brake  the 
legs  of  the  first  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him :  but  when 
they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  ahread^,  they  brake  rot  hisi 
legs.  But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  hu  side,  and  forthwith 
there  came  out  blood  and  water. 

^  17.    Thai  the  Messiah  should  die  with  malefactors,  but  be  buried 

honourably. 
J[nopHECT.  —  Isa.  liii.  9.    And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
^mn  the  rich  in  his  death. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  38. 57—60.  Then  were  there  two  thieves  cru- 
cified with  him.  There  came  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea  named  Joseph,  and 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus ;  and  he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth  and  laid 
it  in  his  own  new  tomb. 

§  18.  Thai  the  Messiah  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into  heaveni 

Propbect.  —  Psal.  xvi.  9, 10.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  heU  (the  separate  state  of  departed  spirits)  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  —  Isa.  liii.  10.  When  thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  — he  shall  prolong  his  days.  —  Psal. 
Ixviii.  18.  Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive ; 
thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them. 

FvLFiLMBiffT. — Acts  ii.  31.  (David)  spake  before  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  heU,  (Hades,  or  the  separate  state ;)  ne>^®'J?.*** 
his  flesh  see  corruption.  See  also  Acts  xiii.  35.  —  Matt,  xxviii.  5,  6.  ^  1  ue 
angels  said  unto  the  women,  *  He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  risen,  as  *^®  jl^f  ;^^J? 
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Bcriptnres. — Acts  L  3.  Ha  siiowed  InaiBdf  alire  lAer  his  pMrio%  bj  msaj 
infallible  proo&.  —  MaiiL  xtL  19. ;  Luke  zziv.  51. ;  Acts  L  &  8o  then  after 
the  Lord  liad  spoken  to  them,  while  he  was  blessing  them,  and  whiie  tbej 
beheld,  he  wasparted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  as  the 
right  hand  of  God.    Compare  also  IPetiii.  2£;  lTim.iiL  16u;  Heb.TL20. 

^  19.  That  the  Messiah  shoM  send  the  Hdy  SpirU,  the  CemfsrUr, 

PaoPHKqf .  —  Joel  iL  5i6.  I  win  poor  out  my  Spirit  upon  aU  lleah ;  saai 
your  Bons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy. 

PvLFiLiTENT. — See  lul  these  promises  and  predictioiis  fulfilled  m  Acts  iL 
1—4. ;  ir.  31.;  \iii.  17. ;  x.  44.;  zL  15. 


SECTION  n. 


PREDICTIONS   RBLATITE   TO  THE   OFFICES   OF   THE  MESSIAH. 

^  1.  Ukai  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet  and  Leoislatoe  uke 
VNTD  Moses,  but  superior  to  him^  who  should  change  the  last  of  Moses 
into  a  new  and  more  perfect  lawy  common  both  to  Jews  and  GenHles^ 
emd  which  shouhi  last /or  ever. 

Prophecy.  ->Deut.  xviil.  is,  19.  I  wUl  raise  tfaem  up  a  Frefhei  fion 
among  their  brethren  like  unto  thoe,  and  will  put  mv  words  into  his  flu>utfa. 
• . .  And  it  shall  come  to  pads,  that  whosoever  wul  not  hearken  unto  my 
words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  8ec  alas 
Deut.  zviii.  15»    Acts  in.  99.  and  viL  37. 

FuLriLMXirr.  —  That  the  Mesaab  was  to  be  a  Frepkety  genen&y,  see  {  8. 
p.  599.  sufra ;  and  how  closely  Jesus  Christ  resembM  Moaea,  to  wbon  he 
was  also  mfinitely  superior  in  many  respects,  will  appear  from  the  IbUowing 
particulars. 

(i.)  As  to  the  dignity  of  kU  person,  —  Hcb.  iii.  5,  6.  Motet  verily  wat  &itUal  ia 
aU  hit  honte,  it  a  aerMnit,  for  a  tettimoBy  of  thott  things  which  wen  to  be  tpokea 


after ;  but  Christ  at  a  Son  ovtr  his  own  houtt,  whote  hoote  art  wt.  Other  propheti 
had  Ttvelationt  In  dreamt  and  vitioii8,bat  Motet  talked  with  God&ca  to&ee.  Quitl 
spake  that  which  he  had  teen  with  the  lather, 


(ii.)  As  to  his  legislative  oJUe,  —  Moeet  wat  a  Vewidotor.,  and  the  Mediator  at  a 
Covenant  between  God  and  maa.  Christ  wat  the  Meliator  or  a  better  eoveaaai  than 
that  which  was  ettaUithed  by  the  aacrifice  of  boDt  tnd  goatt.  The  one  vat  nodal ; 
tht  other  divine.  CKher  propbett  were  only  intarnretert  and  enfereertof  thelBW,and 
.^r.   .         „     ^    Tfititof     "        -•  '    ' 


in  thit  respect  were  greatly  mferior  to  Motet.    Thit  it  of  ittelf  a  i 

a  tacceation  of  pfopmett  coald  not  be  soUlif  alhided  to.    The  perton  who  wat  to  be 

raiMd  op,  conM  not  be  like  Moaea  in  a  atnct  tente  nnleta  he  were  a  legtdator — be 


matt  give  a  Uw  to  mankind,  and  conteqoently  a  more  eacelltnt  law ;  lor  if  the  fiat 
had  been  perfect,  as  the  anthor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argaet,theie  ooold  ^ve 
been  no  room  for  a  lecood.  Christ  wat  thb  legitlator,  who  gave  a  law  more^  perfect 
in  itt  nature,  more  extentive  in  its  application,  and  more  glorioot  in  itt  proatiaea  and 
rewardt.— Heb.  vii.  18, 19.  There  it  a  dinnnoUing  of  the  commandment  goisj^  be- 
Ibfe,  for  the  weakneta  and  nnprofitableneta  thereof;  for  the  law  made  noduag  pexftct. 
hot  the  bringing  in  of  a  hsitor  hope  (L  e.  of  a  new  law)  did,  by  the  which  we  draw 
uWbto  OodT 

The  Laie  of  Motet  belonged  to  one  nation  only,  but  the  Gotpel,  which  it  the  Im^ 
•f  Christy  ia  deaifned  for  cB  nsHofas.  The  Mossith  was  to  enact  a  new  haw  ;  lea.  ir. 
3.  Out  of  Zion  dull  go  forth  the  kw,  and  the  word  of  the  law  from  Jeruailem.  This 
new  law  or  covenant  was  to  be  eommon  ta  all  nations;  see  laa.  ii.  3, 3.  and  h.  4,  &.; 
and  was  to  endure  for  ever ;  see  laa.  hz.  21.;  Jer.zxxi.  34.;£aek.  xzxvi  97.  sezviL  !i6. : 
laa.  Iv.  3.  ho.  a ;  Jer.  zzzii.  40.;  £zek.  zzxiv.  25.;  Dan.  vii.  13, 14.;  laa.  zlii.  &  Ixii. 
2. ;  combed  with  Matt,  zzviii.  19, 20.  Moeea  instituted  the  paaeover,  whan  a  Iamb 
waa  aaenficed,  none  of  whose  bonea  were  to  be  broken,  and  whose  blood  protected  the 
people  from  destruction  —  Christ  was  himself  that  paschal  lamb.  Moeet  had  a  vetj 
wicked  and  perverse  generation  committed  to  his  care ;  and  to  enable  him  to  nde 
them,  miracnlout  powers  were  given  to  him,  and  he  used  his  utmost  andeavears  ta 
make  the  people  obedient  to  Ood,  and  to  save  them  ftom  ruin ;  but  m  vein :  ia  tht 

«*MiAA  «.r  A...***  wAsva  *kA««  .11  r-.»i  r_  *i :»j a  a i^n..:-*  ^i_^  ^_^     • 
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to  «  genention  not  law  wicked  and  penrene ;  fai«  imtraetions  and  hii  miracles  wtn 
Io0t  opon  them ;  and  in  about  the  same  space  of  time  after  they  had  rejected  him,  they 


Oii-)  wftf  to  his  prophetic  oJUt  end  dUnKler.— Moses  foretold  the  calamities  that 
wouM  beikl  his  nation  for  their  disobedience —Cfhrist  predicted  the  same  events,  fixed 
the  jprecise  time,  and  enlarged  upon  the  nrevions  and  sobeeqnent  circumstances. 

Hoaes  chose  and  aopointed  seventj  ekleivto  preside  over  the  people  -^  Christ  ehosB 
the  same  number  of  diaeiples.  Mosss  sent  twelve  men  to  spy  out  toe  land  which  w«i 
to  be  con(|aered  -^  Christ  sent  his  twelve  apostles  into  the  world,  to  subdue  it  by  a 
more  glonons  and  miraculous  conquest. 

Moees  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  — 
Christ  was  meek  and  lowly ;  mildness,  patience,  and  resignation  were  conspicuous  in 
•U  his  actions;  he  submitted  with  the  most  perfect  composure  of  mind  to  every  indig- 
nity ;  when  he  was  reviled  he  answered  not  again,  but  resigned  himself  to  hun  who 
judbeth  rightly. 

The  p>^®  oonid  not  enter  into  the  land  of  promise  till  Moees  was  dead— by  the 
death  iu  Cnrist  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  opened  to  believers." 

(It.)  Jhtotke  hem^Us  conferred.  ^^Mobom  delivered  the  Israelites  from  their  cruel 
boodage  in  Egypt ;  he  contended  with  the  majgiciana,  and  had  the  advantage  over 
them  so  manuesuy^  that  they  could  no  longer  withstand  him,  but  were  constnmed  to 
acknowledge  the  divine  power  by  which  he  was  assisted.  Moses  conducted  the  Israel- 
ilea  through  the  desert ;  assuring  them  that  if  they  would  be  obedient,  they  should 
enter  into  the  happy  land  of  promise,  which  the  wiser  Jews  usually  understood  to  be 
n  type  of  the  eternal  and  celestial  kin^om,  to  which  the'  Messiah  was  to  open  an  en- 
trance. And  Moses  Interceded  with  the  Almighty  for  that  rebellious  people,  nxkd 
gUipped  the  wnth  of  God,  by  lifting  up  the  biaaen  serpent  in  the  wilderness.  —  But 
Jbsus  has  delivered  ns  ftom  the  for  worse  tyranny  of  Satan  and  am,  and  He  oaves  all 
who  tnly  believe  in  him,  tndonfoignedly  r«ient,/r0i»  the  guilt,  the  power,  and  the 
pttniahment  of  their  oino.  (Matt.  i.  93.)^- Jesus  Christ  cast  out  evil  ^irits,  and  re- 
ottved  their  aoknowled|nnent8  both  of  the  dignitv  of  his  nature  and  the  importance  of 
his  mission.  He  was  rnled  up  on  the  cross,  and  was  the  atonement  for  the  whole 
world.  He  has  also  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;  and  opened  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  all  believers.  As  our  forerunner,  he  hath  entered  into  heaven,  that  where 
he  is,  there  his  followers  may  be  also  (Heb.  vi.  20.  iz.  24.;  John  ziv.  2,  3.)  :  and  as  an 
Adfsoeoie  he  ever  fiveth  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  (1 
Johnu.1.;  Heb.vu.25.) 

Moees  wrought  a  great  variety  of  miracles,  and  in  this  particular  the  parallel  is  re- 
markable ;  since  besides  Christ  there  arose  not  a  prophet  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses, 
whom  the  Lord  kuewjice  to  face,  and  oU  the  signs  and  the  toondersiohieh  the  Lord  sent 
khn  to  do.  (Dent  zzziv^  Moses  was  not  only  a  lawgiver,  a  prophet,  and  a  worker 
of  miracles,  but  a  king  and  a  priest.  He  is  called  king  (Deut.  zzziii.  5.),  and  he  had 
indeed,  though  not  the  pomp,  and  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre,  yet  the  authority  of  a 
king,  ajBd  was  the  supreme  magistrate  ;  and  the  office  of  priest  he  often  ezercised.  In 
allthese  offices  the  resemblance  between  Moses  and  Chnst  was  striking  and  ezact. 

Moses  fed  the  people  miraculously  in  the  wilderness  —  Christ  with  bread  and  with 
doctrine ;  and  the  manna  which  descended  ftom  heaven,  and  the  loaves  which  Christ 
multiplied,  were  proper  images  of  the  spiritual  food  wh^ch  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
bestowed  upon  his  msciples. 

Moses  ezpreesly  declares, "  that  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearkr 
en  unto  my  words  which  the  prophet  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.'* 
The  Jews  rejected  Christ,  and  Ghod  rejected  them.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Jews  there  is  np  instance  recorded,  where,  in  Uie  case  of  disobedieaee  to  the 
warnings  or  advice  of  any  prophet,  such  terrible  calamities  ensued,  as  those  which  fol- 
lowed we  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  The  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  empire,  the  de- 
fltruction  of  so  many  Jews  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion  of  the  surviving 
people,  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  present  aay^>  calamities  b^ond 
measure  and  beyond  ezample — fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses. 

(v.)  Jis  to  the  eirenmstances  of  his  death. — Moses  died  in  one  sense  (or  the  faiiqm- 
ties  of  his  people :  it  was  their  rebellion,  which  was  the  occasion  of  it,  which  drew 
down  the  diBpieasure  of  God  upon  them  and  upon  him :  **  The  Lord,"  said  Moees  to 
them,  "  was  angry  with  me  for  your  sakes,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  go  in  thither,  but 
thou  shalt  die."  fpeut.  i.  37.^  Moses  therefore  went  up  in  the  sight  of  the  people  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  tnere  he  died  when  he  was  m  perfect  vigour,  *'  when  hit 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated." —Christ  suBered  for  tne  sins  of  men, 
•ad  was  led  up  in  the  presence  of  the  people  to  Calvarv,  where  he  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  and  when  he  was  in  his  full  natural  strength.  Neither  Moses  nor  Christ, 
ma  for  as  we  ma^  collect  from  sacred  history,  were  ever  sick  or  felt  any  bodily  decay 
iir  infirmitv.  wliinh  would  have  rendered  diem  unfit  for  the  toils  they  underlrailt. 
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Ai  MoM0  « little  befon  his  dettth  proraitBd  the  people  that  Ood  would  niee  them 
Qp  a  Prophet  lake  onto  him — eo  Chriet,  taking  leave  of  his  afflicted  disciples,  told 
them,  /  will  not  Ifve  vcm  eomfortlesg :  I  ttiU  pray  the  Father,  and  kt  skaU  give  yev 
mmatUr  eam^vHtr,  (Jehu  m,  la  16.) 

'*  Ib  this  nnulitude  and  correflpondence,  in  so  many  particulans  tbe  eflfect 
of  mere  chance  7^  eaya  Dr.  Jortm,  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  ibr 
the  fMeoedinf  circumatancea  of  reaemblance  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Great  Pkt>phet  and  Legislator  of  the  Jews ;  —  ^  Let  as  search  all  the  records 
of  universal  histonr,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  man  who  was  so  like  to  Moses 
as  Christ  was.  If  we  cannot  find  ^ch  a  one,  then  we  have  found  HIM  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  to  be  Jesus  of  Naza- 
rethf  TBx  Son  or  Gon.'*^ 

^  %  Tlu  Mtssiak  was  U  be  a  Teacher^  who  was  to  instruct  and  emSgUoi 

(i.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Teacher. 

PaoPHKCT. — 1ml  Ixi.  1.  The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  fretuh  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek.  —  Isa.  lir.  13.  AU  thy  people  shall  be  tav^  of  the  Lord.  — 
Fsal.  bcxviii.    I  will  open  mv  mouth  m  a  parable. 

FoLriLMENT.-*Majrk  L 14.  Jesus  came . . .  .freaeking  the  kingdom  of  God. 
—  Luke  viiL  1.  He  went  throughout  every  cuy  and  viUaM,  frtoMng^  and 
ahowing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  GkkI.  —  Man  vi.  6L  He  went 
round  about  all  the  villages  leadUi^.  —  Luke  iv.  15.  44.  He  IsiigU  in  their 
synafOffues ;  and  he  vrtMMi  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee.  See  also  Matt.. 
iv.Sa  uc35.;  Mark  i.  38»  39.  —  Matt.  zi.  The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preodk- 
ed  unto  them.  —  Matt.  xiii.  34.  All  these  tfamgs  spake  Jesus  imto  the 
multitude  in  wxrMts^  and  widiout  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them,  that  it 
might  he  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  I  will  open  my 
mouth  in  parables.  -—  Mark  iv.  33.  With  many  such  paraMeo  spake  he  the 
word  unto  them.  The  following  list  of  parables  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
prophetic  character  of  the  Memiah  as  a  teacher ;  it  is  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  pp.  387—^)89. 

1.  Of  the  Blind  leading  the  Blind Luke  vL 

ft.  Of  the  Hodse  boUtonaRock t {li£^ 

3.  Of  the  two  Debtors ^ Luke  v. 

4.  Of  the  relapsing  Demoniac {LvikaS' 

5.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  his  vain  Hopes Lnke  zr. 

6.  Of  the  Lord  returning  froma  Weddmg Lake  xu. 

7.  Of  the  barren  Fig-tree Luke  xiii. 

CMatLziii. 

8.  Of  the  Sower ^Markiv. 

(  Luke  Tiii. 

9.  Of  the  Tares Matt.  ziiL 

10.  Of  the  Seed  sown Mark  ir. 

11.  Of  the  Mustard  Seed {mS^ 

12.  Of  the  Leaven MatL  xiiL 

13.  Of  the  hid  Treasure Ibid. 

14.  Of  the  Merchant  seeking  Pearls Ibid. 

15.  Of  the  Net  cast  into  the  Sea Ibid. 

16.  Of  thegood  Householder Ibid. 

C  MatU  ix. 

17.  Of  the  new  Cloth  and  old  Garment /Markii. 

i  Luke  V. 
i  Matt.  MX. 

18.  Of  the  new  Wine  and  old  Bottles ^MarkiL 

(  Luke  V. 

1  Jortin'B  Remaiks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  136—150.  second  edition 
See  also  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertotions  on  the  Prophecies,  vol  I  pp.  MK-^IOI.    Z^ondoa, 
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19.  Of  the  Pltnt  not phntod bj  God.. « , «    Mttt.zT. 

«0.  Of  the  kmt  Sheep {tSke^!^' 

21.  Of  the  unmerciful  Seryant -  Matt.  Tiii. 

22.  Of  the  Shepherd  ^  the  Sheep Johns. 

23.  Of  the  good  ^Hpefltan Luke  x. 

24.  Of  the  uueetchoowigthehig^Mt  Seat Luke  ot. 

25.  Of  the  great  Supper • Ihid. 

26.  Of  the  Riilding  a  Tower Ibid. 

27.  Of  the  King  preparing  fer  war Ibid. 

,28.  Of  the  Salt Ibid. 

29.  Of  the  Pieea  of  Silver  kMt Luke  zr. 

30.  Of  the  Prodigal  Son Ibid. 

31.  Of  the  unjust  Steward * Luke  xri. 

32.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  Lasarus Ibid. 

33.  Of  the  Master  commanding  hie  Serrant Luke  zrii. 

34.  Of  the  unjust  Judge  and  Widow Luke  zviii. 

35.  Of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican Ibid. 

86.  Of  the  Labourers  hired  at  different  Hours 7 Matt  xx. 

37.  Of  the  Ten  Pounds  and  Ten  Servants Luke  xix. 

3d.  Of  the  proiessing  and  the  repenting  Son Matt.  xxi. 

(  Matt.  xxi. 

39.  Of  the  wicked  Husbandman 7  Mark  xi. 

(  Luke  XX. 

40.  Of  the  Ouesto  bidden  and  the  Wedding  Garment Matt.  xxii. 

I  Matt.  xxiv. 

41.  Of  the  Fig-tree  putting  forth  Leaves I  Mark  xiii. 

f  Luke  xxi. 

42.  Of  the  Thief  in  the  Night Matt.  xxiv. 

43.  Of  the  Man  taking  a  long  Journey Mark  xiii. 

44.  Of  the  faithful  and  unfkithfol  Servant Matt.  xxiv. 

46.  Of  the  Ten  Virgins Matt.  xxv. 

4a.  Of  the  Talents Ibid. 

Perhaps  also  the  following  may  he  added, 

47.  Children  in  the  Market-place |lu£^' 

I  Matt.  xii. 

48.  The  strong  Man  keeping  his  House /  Mark  iii. 

(  Luke  ix. 
(ii.)  Messiah  was  to  instruct  and  enUghien  men. 

Proph  ect.  —  Isa.  ix.  3.  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  » 
great  light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them 
nath  the  light  shined. 

FuLFiXMEifT. — John  xii.  46.  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world,  that  who- 
soever believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.  (See  also  John  viii.  12. 
ix.  5.)  —  l.uke  ii.  32.  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  —  Acts  xxvi.  18.  To 
open  their  eyes  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  imto  God.  —  Eph.  v.  8.  Ye  were  sometime  darkness,  but  now  ye 
are  light  in  the  Lord ;  walk  as  children  of  light  —  Acts  iii.  96.  God  havins 
raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of 
you  from  his  iniquities. 

^S.  He  was  to  be  the  Messiah^  Christy  or  Anointed  of  Ood. 

Proph  ECT.  —  Isa.  Ixt.  1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because 
the  Lord  hath  anoinitd  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  —  Dan.  ix. 
34, 35.  To  anninJt  the  most  hohr,  —  the  Messiah  the  Prince.  —  Psal.  cxxxiL 
17.  1  have  ordained  a  lamp  for  mine  ^oin^etf.  See  also  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20. 
51.  —  Psal.  ii.  3.  The  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and 
against  his  Jinointtd  or  Messiah, 

FnLPiLMXNT.  —  John  iv.  35.  43.  I  know  that  the  Messiah  cometh,  which 
18  called  the  Christ.  This  is  indeed  the  Christ  —  vi.  69.  We  believe  and  are 
iwre  that  thou  art  the  €%r»fff,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  See  also  John  xi. 
37.  Matt.  xvL  16. —Matt  xxvi.  63, 64.  The  high  priest  said,  **  I  aiiHure  thee 
bjr  the  living  God,  that  thoutell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  the  son  of 
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xvii.  98.  He  miriitUy  eosviaeed  the  Jew%  and  that  poUic^^ilMwiagbjrifat 
Scriptural  that  Jeaus  waa  the  Cftriit  8ee  alyo  Ads  is.  99.  and  zvii.  a«- 
Acts  it  36.  Let  all  the  house  of  Isra^  know  assuredly,  thai  God  hath  made 
that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified  both  Lord  and  CkritL  —  FluL  iL  U. 
That  evexy  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesos  Cktitt  is  kr^ 

PaopHBCT.  —  PsaL  ex.  4.  Thou  art  a  jniesf  ibr  evert  afiar  ^  ordered 
Melchizedek  (Cited  in  Heb.  t.  a  vii.  91.)— Zeeh-vL  la  BeahaOba  a^nol 
upon  his  throne. 

FubriLHENT.  —  Heb.  iv.  14.  We  have  a  Jpaat  kif^  f^iot  that  is  pasaed 
into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  (See  also  via.  1.) — Hdbw  m.  1.  jr. 
31.  Consider  the  apoetle  and  iUjg^  jmeiC  of  our  prol^aripn,  ChriflC  Jesos.  — > 
Heb.  ii.  17.  That  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  ndthfiil  UgJk^riesI  in  dmn 
pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  rins  of  the  people.  — H«k  viL 
24.  This  man  because  he  eontinueth  for  ever  hath  an  unchangeable^neiilead. 
^  5).  Tht  Messiah  t0tts,  &jf  the  9ftnng  fffkmsdfas  a  sturifee  fir  sm^  i9 

make  an  end  of  sm,  to  mttke  reconctUation  fir  inigmf jr,  la  mate  wicm 

hofyy  and  id  destroy  thepcwer  of  the  deoit^ 

PaoPHBCT.  ~  Isa.  liii.  6. 10, 11, 12.  The  Lord  hath  laiion  kirn  Ae  ansfate 
ofusalL  Thou  shah  make  his  soul  an  ofennff  for  sin.  He  shall  hear  then- 
vnquiiies.  He  bare  the  sin  of  many.  —  Dan.  u.  94.  Tojmitk  the  trmmsig^re9- 
noa,  to  make  an  end  (f  Jtni,  and  to  make  reconeUiationfir  infinfyt  and  to 
bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness.  -^  Cten.  iii.  15.  It  (the  sera  of  the 
woman,  tiie  promised  Messiah)  shall  hruise  thy  (Satan's)  head. 

FuLFiLBi BNT.  —  Eph.  v.  9.  ChriSt  hath  given  himseUybr  «f,  an  oftring 
and  a  sacriJUe  to  God.  (See  also  9  Cor.  v.  91.  Rom.  viiL  S.)  —  1  John  n.  £ 
He  is  the  fropiiiaiion  for  our  sins.  —  Heb.  ix.  14  Christ,  who  throu^  the 
eternal  spirit  offered  hswudf  without  spot,  to  God.  —  1  Pet.  i.  19.  SEdmrntd-^ 
with  tbe  precious  blood  or  Christ,  as  of  a  <aai6  without  blemish.  —  1  Pet.  iiL 
18.  Christ  hath -once  sufiered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust.  —  Habu  z.  13. 
This  man,  after  he  had  oflfered  one  saarUUe  for  aioa,  ttur  ever  sat  dowKoo  the 
right  hand  of  God.  —  Heb.  is.  19.  Neither  by  the  Mood  of  goats  and  ealvea, 
but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  plaee.  —  Heb.  vii.  97. 
Who  needeth  npt  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  oflSar  up  sacrifice  first  for  lus 
own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's ;  for  this  he  did  once  when  he  oflered  t^ 
himself.  —  Heb.  ix.  95, 96.  Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  often,  aa  the 
high  priest  entereth  into  tbe  holy  place  every  year  with  blood  of  others.  Bat 
now,  once  in  the  end  of  the  worm  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  tfan 
saerijiee  of  himself  •—  John  i.  99.  The  lamb  of  God,  which  UAA  asomg  the 
sin  of  the  wortd.  —  Acts  v.  31.  To  give  repentanee  to  Israel  apd^/biyoeitcat 
of  sins.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  3.  Christ  died/yr  our  sins  according  to  the  ScupUmsa. 
—  1  John-  i.  7.  The  blood  of  Jesus 'Christ  bis  son  deansA  us  from  sM  sm.  — 
Rom.  V.  10.  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son.  —  9  Cor.  r. 
18.  Who  hath  rtconeHed  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ.  —  Col.  i  50.  By  him 
(Christ)  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself  —  Heb.  v.  8, 9.  He  became  tlie 
author  of  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him. — 9Cor.  v.  15.  He  died  for 
all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  luito 
him  which  died  for  them.  (See  also  Eom.  vl  10-19.  1  These,  v.  HX)  — 
1  Pet.  iL  24.  Who  lus  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
that  tM,  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  unto  r^fUeouafiett.  ---  Tit.  iL  14.  'Wlio 
ffave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  aU  uMoat^,  andpurifV  nssm 
himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works,  —  1  Cor.  vi  90.  Ve  are 
houfht  with  a  price :  therefore  gfor^fy  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  snir^ 
whxckare  GcmT^.  — 1  Pet.  iv.  1,9.  As  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  m  the  fledi, 
arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind;  for  he  that  hath  sufiered  in 
the  flesh,  hath  ceased  from  sin,  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  bis 
time  in  the  flesh,  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  wiU  of  God.  — CoL  i.  9Ql  Ity 
him  (Christ)  to  reconcile  all  things  imto  himself. 
^6.  The  Mtssiak  was  ta  be  a 
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that  turn  ftom  traiMgranion  in  Jaeolk  -^  buL  1|.   .Say  ye  to  tbe  dl^i^^er  of 
Ziotty  *  Behold  thy  JofoolibA  Cometh.' 

FuKFtxHcifT.  — 1  John  iv.  14.  The  Father  tent  the  Son  to  be  tfie  Savinnit 
•f  the  worid.  —  Luke  iL  11.  Unto  you  is  bom  a  Sflnriotir,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  (See  also  Matt.  i.  31.  Acts  xiii.  23.)  ^  John  iv.  43.  We  have  heard 
him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  m  indeed  the  Chriet  (kt  Saviour  of  the 
world.  *- Acts  V.  31.  Hhn  hath  God  .exalled  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a. 
prince  and  a  Savimtr^  for  to  give  refMBtance  to  Israel  and  fore ivenese  of  sins. 
— 9  Pet.  iL  90.  Have  escaped  toe  pollutions  of  the  world  throuffh  the 
knowled^  of  the  Lord  and  Samtmr  Jesus  Christ  (See  also  3  Pet.  lii.  18.y 
—  Tit.  lit.  6L  The  Holy  Qhost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Sammnr.  —  2  Pet,  i.  1,  Through  the  righteousness  of  God» 
and  our  Sanaur  Jesus  Christ  —  PhiL  iii.  90.  From  whence  (heaven)  we 
also  look  for  the  SavUnur^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ —Tit  ii.  13.  Looking  for 
....  the  appearing  of  our  great  Qod  and  Stmtmr^  Jesus  Christ 
§7.  ne  Messiah  was  teh0  a  MediixUr. 

PaopBECT.  —  Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my 
right  iiand.  —  Dan.  ix.  17. 19.  O  our  God,  cause  thy  lace  to  shine  upon  thy 
sanctuary  that  is  desolate  for  the  Lord's  sake.  Defer  not  for  thine  own  sake». 
O  my  God.  -^  Isa,  viii.  14.    He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary. 

FDi.FiuiinNT.  —  John  xiv.  6.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  <  I  am  the  way  and 
the  truth  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  father  but  by  me/  —  1  Tim. 
nl  5.  There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediaiwr  between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Chiist  Jesus.  —  Heb.  xii.  34.  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant  (See 
also  Heb.  viL  23.  viii.  a  ix.  15.)  —  John  xv.  16.  xvi.  23, 24.  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you ;  hitherto  have  ye  ask- 
ed nothing  in  my  name.— John  xiv.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my 
name  I  wiU  do  it, 

§  8.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  an  Intercessor » 
PaoPHBCT.  —  Isa.  Hii.  19.    He  made  intertessi&n  ft»r  the  transgressors. 
FuLFiLMEiCT.  —^  Lukc  xxill.  34.    Jesus  said.  Father^  forgivt  them ;  for  (hev 
know  not  what  fkey  do,  —  Heb.  ix.  24.    Christ  is  entered  into  Heaven  itself 
now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God /br  «#.  —  1  John  ii.  1.    If  any  mah  sin 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  ^sus  Christ  the  righteous.  —  Rom.  viii 
34.    Christ,  Who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God»  who  also  maketh  inUr^ 
cession  for  us.  —  Heb.  vii.  95.    He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
eome  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  tiveth  to  make  itUereession  for  them* 
§  9.  Messiah  was  to  he  a  Shepherd. 
PaopaxcT.  —  Isa.  xl.  11.    He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd^  he  shall 

gather  the  hunbs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gen- 
y  lead  those  that  are  with  young.  —  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.    I  will  set  up  one 
shepherd  over  them,  even  my  servant  David.  —  (See  also  Ezek.  xxxvii.  94.) 

Fulfilment.  —  John  x.  11. 14.  I  am  the  eood  shevherdj  and  know  my 
sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  Other  sheq>  (tnat  is,  tne  Gentiles)  I  have^ 
which  are  not  of  this  fold . . .  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold,  on^  one  shyhtrd.  —  Heb.  xiii.  90.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
shepherd  of  the  sheep.  —  1  Pet  ii.  95.  Ye  are  now  returned  unto  the  shep» 
herd  and  bishop  of  your  souls.  —  1  Pet  v.  1,  9.  4.  The  elders,  I  exhort,  feed 
the  flock  of  God ;  and  when  the  ehi^  shepherd  shall  appear  ye  shall  receive 
a  crown. 

^  10.  Messiah  was  to  he  a  kmg^  superior  to  aU  others^  the  head  and  ruler 
of  the  chwrch^  and  more  particularly  exalted  as  a  long,  after  his  suffer' 
ings  and  resurrection. 

.   (i.)  Messiah  was  to  he  a  King. 
PaoPHECT.  — Psal.  a.  a    Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  W*  »f 
Zion.  — Psal.exxxiLlL  The  Lord  hath  sworn  to  David,  'Of  the  frmt  of  thy 
body  WiU  I  set  upon  tl^lireiw.'    (See  abo  Isa.  ix.  a  Iv.  4.    Zech.  vl  i^^ 
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b*  diill  be  eaBed,  'Tlie  Lcnrd  our  fi^va^nsotmy    (8ee  alao Tm. yniL  L)— 
Esek.  uoviL  34, 25.    David  my  servant  shall  be  Amr  over  tfaem.   (See  r*-^ 
zuiv.23,dl    Jer.xxk.9.    Hoe.  liL  &)— Zeeli.ix.9.    Sboat,  O  dani ' 
of  Jenuaiem,  behold  tfav  Hnf  eometh  unto  thee.    (Cited  as  fuifiUed  ha  ] 
fid.  5.  John  jdL  1$.  Liike  xir.  38-) 

PvLmMxiTT.  —  Matt  iL  5,  &  Thne  it  is  written  bv  the  pro^et,  «0«t  of 
thee  shall  come  ajroecmar,  that  shall  rule  nsy  poople  uraeL'  (ffieh.  ▼.  SL}— 
l4ike  L  32, 33.  The  Lord  CTod  shall  nva  unto  him  the  Omic  of  hk  frtlier 
David,  and  he  shall  mr»  over  the  house  of  Jaeob  fiir  ever. — John  L  49L 
Nathaniel  answered,  '  T%on  art  the  son  of  God,  Thou  art  thefttvof  IsnwL* 
—John  zviii.  33.  36, 37.  Pilate  said,  « Art  thou  the  Hn^  of  ttie  Jeirs? 
Jesus  answered,  *  My  fcittfdom  is  not  of  this  world:  now  is  my  kingdom  not 
firom  hence.'  Pilate  said,  ^  Art  thou  a  kingtheii ?*  Jesus  answered,  'nou 
sayst  that  I  am  a  king.'  (See  also  Matt.  xxviL  11.}— AcUv.SL  Himhslh 
God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  j^rtnee  ana  a  saviour. 

(iL)  Mundk  was  Ubea  kmgf  Mmptnar  U  oBMerSf  tkc  head  amd  tmkr 

if  the  ehwrck 

pROPHXCT. — PsaL  Izxziz.  27.«36»  1  wiH  make  him  my  first-born,  higher 
than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  throne  aa  the  sun  before  me.  —  Dian.  vii. 
13, 14.  One  like  the  Son  of  Man; — There  was  given  him doninioii  and 
fflory  and  a  kin|^dom ;  that  all  people,  nations,  and  kaguages  dioBki  setrve 
him ;  his  domimon  is  an  everlasting  dominion.  (SOe  also  Dan.  viL  27.  iL  44) 

FcLriLMXifT.  —  Rev.  i.  5.  The  Frinee  of  Dkc  Kiigs  of  tte  eertib.  —  ITini. 
▼L  15.  Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  Jtiii^  jsf  ^^m^  ond  Lend 
of  lords.  (See  also  Rev.  zvii  14.  zix.  1&)  ^  £ph.  i.  21.  Far  a^eee  aU  prin- 
cipality and  power,  and  might  and  domimon,  and  every  name  that  is  named 
not  oDijy  m  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  —  PhiL  iL  9l  CM 
hath  highly  exaUtd  him,  and  given  him  a  name  wliich  is  a6ooe  eoeiy  lunsc — 
Eph.  i.  22,  23;.  God  hath  put  all  things  under  Us  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be 
Head  over  all  things  to  the  Vhireky  which  is  his  body. — CoU  L  18.  Chriat  is 
the  Head  of  the  ChMnhj  whi^h  \»  his  body.  (See  also  Eph.  v.  23.)— Eph.  iv. 
15, 16.  Who  is  the  Heady  even  Christ ;  from  whom  the  whole  body  fi% 
joined  together  and  compacted ....  maketh  increase. — 1  Cor.  ziL  87.  Ife 
are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. 

(iii.)  Messiah  the  king  was  to  heezaUedy  more  peBrtiemlarfy  sfier  Ms  sat^ 
ferings  and  resurrection, 

PaopHBCT.  — Psal.  ii.  €,  7.  (cited  and  appbed  to  Christ  in  AetsniL  33L  and 
Heb.  V.  5.)  1  have  set  my  king  upon  my  h(uy  hill  of  Zion.  Thoa  art  my  aon, 
this  day  have  1  begotten  thee.  —  Psal.  viii.  5.  Thou  bast  made  him  a  fittlo 
fewer  tnan  the  angels,  and  Itasi  crowned  him  with  |[lory  and  honoar.  Isa. 
lui.  10. 12.  When  thou  sbalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  sliatt  aee 
his  seed ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  diall  prosper  in  his  hand. — Thei^- 
fore  will  1  divide  bun  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  apoQ 
with  the  strong,  because  he  hathpoured  out  his  soul  unto  death. 

FuLfiLM sif  T.  —  1  Pet.  L  11.  The  prophets . . .  testified  beforehand  the  maf" 
ferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  snould  follow.  —  Luke  xidv.  26L  Ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  and  to  have  entered  into  gloiy  ?  — 
John  xvii.  1.  The  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  son.  —  Rom.  L  4»  Dedared  t^ 
be  the  son  of  God  with  power ....  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  — > 
1  Pet.  i.  21.  God . . .  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  ^ve  him  gh>nr.  — 
1  Pet  ill.  22.  Who  is  gone  into  Heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  uod, 
angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  him.  -^  Acts  H^ 
82,33.  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up ...  therefore  being  by  the  right  haad  of 
God  exalted.  —  Phil.  ii.  8, 9.  Being  found  in  foshion  as  a  man,  ne  bumbled 
himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  croas; 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him.  —  Heb.  ii.  9.  We  see  Jm&an, 
who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angete,  for  the  auAriag  of  dem^ 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  -*  Heb.  xiL  2.  Who,  for  the  joy  that  wns 
set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  dm  8haae»  and  maetdowmai^ 
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CHAPTER  It 

THB  PBINCIFAI*  PB£BICTIONS  BY  JCSUS  CHBI8T  BSl^TITS.TO  HU  SUV- 
nCBINOSy  DEATH,  BESUBBBCTION,  THS  SPBSAD  OF  TBS  OQflPSL^  ARO 
THS   DESTBtrCTION   OF  JERUSALCH. 

[lZe/erre({  to  in  pages  343,  344.  ef  <A»5  veibme.] 
SECTION  L 

FBEDICTIONS  (fOR  THE  CONFIRHATION  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES*  FAITB)  THAT 
TH£T   WOULD   FIND   THINGS   ACCORDING   TO   HIS   WORD. 

Prophecy.  —  Man.  xxi.  l,  3,  a  Mark  zL  2.  Luk«  xiz.  30,  31.  Jaikv 
sent  two  disciples,  saying  unto  tliem,  **  Qo  iiito  the  villa^  orer  against  you, 
and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied  and  a  coh  with  her|  loose  them, 
and  bring  them  unto  me :  and  if  anv  man  shall  say  aught  unto  you,  ye  shall 
say,  *  The  Lord  hath  iieed  of  them,^  and  straightway  he  will  send  them."  — - 
Mark  ziv.  13, 14, 15.  Go  ye  into  the  city,  and  there  shaD  meet  you  a  man 
bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  follow  him ;  and  wheresoever  he  shall  go  in,  say 
ye  to  tbe  ffood  man  of  the  house,  '  The  master  saith.  Where  is  the  guest 
chamber  where  I  shall  eat  the  passoyer  With  my  disciples  ?'  And  he  will 
show  you  a  large  upper  room.  (See  also  Matt.  zzvL  18.) 

Fulfilment.  —  Mark  xi.  4,  5^  6.  Luke  six.  32.  They  found  the  coh  tied 
by  the  door  without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways  met,  and  they  loose  ^im ; 
and  certain  of  them  that  stood  thei^  said  to  them,  *  What  do  ve  loosing  the 
eolt  ?*  and  ther  said  to  them  even  as  Jesus  had  commanded,  and  they  let 
them  go.  —  Luke  xxii.  13.  Mark  zir.  16.  They  went  and  found  as  he  had 
said  onto  them. 

SECTION  IL 

FBSDICTIONS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  RELATIVE  TO  HIS  SUFFEIUNOS,  DEATBf 
RESURRECTION,  AND  ASCENSION. 

%  1.  Tkat  It  was  to  be  betrajfed  by  one  of  Ais  disciples^  and  (y  Juda^ 

Iscariot 

PROPHECY.  —  John  vL  70,  71.  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one 
of  you  is  a  devil  ?  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon,  for  he  it 
was  that  should  betray  him.  —  Matt.  xz.  18.  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the 
scribes.  (See  also  Matt.  xvii.  22.  Mark  x.  3a  Luke  ix.  44.)  — Matt  xxvi  3: 
Ye  know,  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  Son  oi 
Man  b  betrayed  to  be  crucified.  —  John  xiiL  10, 11.  Ye  are  cleim,  but  not 
all ;  for  he  knew  who  should  betray  him,  therefore  said  he,  ye  are  not  all 
clean,  (la  xvii.  12.  —  Mark  xiv.  18.)  Jesus  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  ona 
of  you  which  eateth  with  me  shall  betray  me.  (Matt.  xxvL  31.  John  xiii.  SL 
I^e  xxiL  31.)  — John  xiiL  36.  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop;*- he 
gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  (Mark  xiv.  30.)  —  Mark  xiv.  43.  He  that  betrayetk 
me  is  at  hand.  (Matt  xxvi.  46.) 

FuLFiLMBNT.  —  Matt.  xxvL  14, 15, 16.  One  of  the  twelve,  cSlled  Judfin 
Iscariot,  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them.  What  will  ye  pva 
me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?  and  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thir^ 
pieces  of. silver;  and  from  that  time  he  sousht  opportunity  to  betray  him. 
(Mark  xiv.  la  Luke  xxii.  3.  John  xiii.  3.)  —  Matt.  xxvL  47—49.  Judas  ovSb 
of  the  twelve  came,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves 
from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people.    Now  he  that  betrayed  hiln 

£ve  them  a  sign,  saying.  Whomsoever  1  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he,  hold  1^ 
(t ;  and  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus  and  said.  Hail,  master,  and  kissed  miQ^ 

§  2.  Tkat  Us  other  disciples  would  forsake  him, 
Vfiora^cY.  —  Mark  xv.  37.  Matt.  xxvi.  31.  Jesus  saith  unto  theon,  AH  Ji 
shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this  night,  for  it  is  written,  ' J,  ^^*^j*?"^t  *"♦ 


4I>  FndkHmu if  Jams  CknOrniuiim  U        [Arr.  No.  I?. 

cometfa,  yea  is  now  come,  that  ye  idiaH  be-  Beattered  every  man  to  hia  owa, 
and  shall  leave  me  alone.  —  John  xviii.  6, 9.  Jesus  answeied,  If  ye  aeek  me, 
)et  these  ge  their  way;  that  the  saying  might  be  fidfi&ed  whkb  he  ^pake, 
Of  thorn  whieh  thou  favaat  me  iiate  I  hist  none. 

FuLFiLM EiffT.  —  Matt,  xxvi  56.  Then  Ahh  the  dUe^Ug  kouook  kim  mmi 
JUd.  —  Mark  Jtiv.  50.    Jind  tikey  a&i.  roasooa  kim  andJUd. 
^S.  Thai  Peter  wfuld  denff  kim. 

Prophcct.  —  Luke  zxii.  31,  ^.  Simon,  Sbnon,  behold  Satan  hadi  desired 
to  have  von,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat  $  but  I  have  firayed  for  thee  thai  thy 
faith  &il  not,  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.  —  John 
ziiL  38.  Wilt  thou  lay  dovm  thy  life  for  my  sake  ?  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  the  eoek  shall  not  €row  till  thon  hast  denied  me  thrice.  (See  also  Matt. 
xxvidl  Lukexzii.34.)--Markxiv.aO.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  that  this  day, 
even  in  this  night,  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shah  denv  me  thrice. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxiL  60^  61,  &L  Peter  said,  Man,  I  know  not  what 
thou  sayest  \  and  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake,  the  cock  crew.  And  the 
Lord  turned  snd  looked  ufion  Peter,  and  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  how  he  had  said  upto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shah  deny  me 
Ihrice ;  and  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  (See  also  Mart,  xxvi  75. 
John  xviii.  127.)  —  Mark  xiv.  72.  The  second  time  the  cock  efew»  and  Peter 
called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow 
twice,  thou  skalt  deny  ipe  thrice. 

^  4.  T%e  drcuwuUmuif  pUustf  and  MomMT  of  ku  suftrimgu 
(L)  TTkai  ke  thaM  iufer. 

PaoPHXcT. "—  Matt.  xvi.  SL  Mark  viii.  3L  Luke  iz.  23.  Jesus  began  to 
leach  mnd  to  shew  mtto  his  diseipJes,  how  that  he,  the  Son  of  Man,  nnuat  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  thbuss,  and  be  rejected  of  the  eUien  and 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  he  kitted,  and  after  three  days,  be  raiead  again 
the  third  day.  — Mark  ix.3L  Matt  xviL  93.  33.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  men ;  and  they  sheJl  kill  him ;  and  after  that  he  & 
kilied,  he^iaH  rise  the  third  day.  —  Marie  x.  33, 34.  Matt.  xx.  |8»  19.  Lnke  xviii. 
3l'-33.  Behold,  we  go  ap  to  Jerosaleoi,  and  all  ihingsthat  are  written  in  the 
m^pbets  concarniag  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  accomplished :  and  the  Son  of 
Man  shell  be  betrayed,  and  delivered  tmto  the  chief  priests,  and  unto  the 
scribes ;  and  they  shall  eondemn  bun  unto  death,  and  ttiall  ddiver  him  imte 
the  Gentiles.  And  Uiey  shall  mock  and  spitefu%  entreat  him,  azad  sfaeff 
scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  him,  and  ahall  kill  him,  and  croeify  kim ; 
and  the  third  day  he  shell  rise  again. 

FuLFiLHCKT.  —  Joho  xi.  5S,  ThoY  took  counsel  together  to  pat  bim  to 
death.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  4.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Luke  xxii.  3.  And  consulted  hofw  tbey 
might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty,  and  put  him  to  death.  Matt  xxvi  66.  Mark 
xiv.  64.  Luke  xxii.  71.  They  answered  and  said,  '  He  is  guilty  of  d«ah'. . . . 
and  they  all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death.  —  Matt  xxvii.  36.  Lake 
xxiii.  34.  John  xix.  16.  When  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to 
be  crucified.  —  John  xix.  18.  Matt  xxvii.  35.  Luke  xxiiL  331 ... .  Golgotha; 
where  they  crucified  him,  and  two  others  with  him.  —  Luke  xxiv.  6, 7. 36L  46. 
Remember  how  he  spake  unto  you,  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying, 
*  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinfoi  men^  and  be 
crucified,  and  tlie  third  day  rise  again.* ....  *  Ou^t  not  dirist  to  have  saf> 
fored  these  things  ?' . . .  .Thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from 

the  dead  the  third  day.  —  Acts  ii.  3a  Him ye  have  taken,  and  by  wkked 

hands  crucified  and  slain.  —  Acts  xiii  37.  They  have  fulfilled  (Ae  jmipfteeict) 
in  condemning  him.  -—  Acts  xvii.  a  {Paui  cpened  and  aUeged  tnU  offke  8eri^ 
turc*)    That  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again  from  the  dead. 

—  GaL  iii.  1 Christ  hath  evidendy  been  set  forth  crucified  among  yoo. 

(iL)  The  PLACE  token  ke  skauld  suffer^  vie.  ai  Jerusalem. 

Prophect.  —  Matt,  xvi  31.  Luke  ix.  31.  He  must  go  unto  Jerusalem  and 
suffer.  ~  Luke  xiii.  31.  33.  Herod  vriU  kill  thee.  —  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  —  Luke  xviii.  31.  Matt  xx.  18.  We  go  up  to  Jcni- 
salem,  and  all  things  Uiat  are  writtto  by  the  pro|diet8  eoBoennng  tfaa  fipirf 


Clu  II.  SeeL  n.]  His  ntfmmgi,  D$iA,  RumrratiUm,  tmd  Ascensum.  US 

Foi^piLMkirr.  — ^  Luke  xxiy.  18;  Ai^  thou  onlf  «  ftranger  m  Jerasdefnif 
and  hast  not  known  the  tMiigs  which  ar»  ootoe  to  poas  there  m  theee  dm? 
(See  also  Matt.  «zviii  Mark  xv.  Luke  ndii.  John  xix.)-^  Acts  xiii.  37.  They 
that  dwell  at  Jemsalein,  and  their  ndefs,  hecaoee  thef  knew  hun  not,  nor 
yet  the  ^oiceB  of  the  prophets  which  ate  read  every  Sahbath-day,  they  have 
AilfiUed  them  In  eondenuiing  hun. — Heb.  ziii.  IdL  Jesus^sufiered  withoot. 
tiie  gale. 

(iii.)  The  ramsoifs,  ^jf  il^kom  he  was  $0  suferi  viz.  pwrtmdatly  hy  the 
Chief  Priests  and  6f  entiles, 
M  By  the  Chief  Priesjts. 

PaoPHCCT.->-Miitt  xvi.^l.  Markviii.  31.  Luke  ix.  32.  He  must  suffer 
many  thiuffs  of  die  elders  and  chief  nriests  and  Scribes.  —  Matt.  xvii.  13. 
Likewise  snail  aiso  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them.  —  Mark  x.  S3.  The  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  chief  priests,  and  to  the  scribes,  and  they 
flbdl  condemn  him  to  death. 

Fi7i.piLMaNT.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  8,  4.  John  xL  S3.  Then  assembled  together 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto  the  palace 
of  the  high-priest  who  was  called  Caiaphas ;  and  consulted  that  they  might 
take  Jesus  by  subtihy  and  kill  him.  —  John  xviii.  13.  34.  Matt.  xxvi.  57. 
They  led  him  away  to  Annas  fh^t.  -^Now  Annas  had  sent  him  bound  unto 
Caiaphas  the  high-priest.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  65, 66.  Mark  xiv.  64.  The  high-priest 
rent  his  clothest  saying,  '  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy,  —  what  think  ye  ?' 
They  answered  and  said,  '  He  is  guflty  of  death.'  —  Matt,  x^vii.  30.  Luke 
xxiii.  18.  -^  The  chief  priests  and  elders  persnaded  the  multitude  that  they 
should  oak  Barabbas  and  destroy  Jesus.  —  Luke  xxiv.  30.  Acts  xiii.  38.  The  • 
chief  priests  and  our  rulers  delivered  him  to  be  condemned  to  death. 

(b.)  By  the  Gentiles, 

'  PaoPttscT.  •—  Luke  xviii.  31,  33.  Mark  x.  33.   Matt.  xx.  19.    The  Son  of 

Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles.    (Note,  that  when  Jesus  foretold  that 

he  sh6uJd  be  crucified,  it  also  implied  that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the 

Gentiles ;  for  crucifixion  was  a  Roman  not  a  Jewish  punishment.) 

FvLFiLMEMT.  -^  Acts  xiii.  38.  Though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in 
him,  yet  desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain.  —  Matt.  xxviL  1.  Mark 
XV.  I.  They  delivered  him  unto  PomiuB  Pilate  the  governor.  —  John  xviii. 
31,  33.  Pilate  said  unto  them,  '  Take  ye  him  and  judge  him  according  to 
your  law.'  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him,  *  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put 
any  man  to  death ;'  that  the  sayine  of  Jesus  miirht  be  fulfilled.  —  Mark  xv. 
15:  Luke  xxiii.  34.  Pilate  delivered  Jesus,  when  he  had.  scourged  him,  to  be 
crucified.  —  Acts  iv.  37.  Against  tHy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast 
anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  GentUes  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  were  gathered  together. 

(iv.)  The  manner  of  his  sufferings^  viz.  by  mocking  and  crucifixion. 
(a.)  Jesus  foretold  thai  he  should  be  mocked. 

PaoPHECT.  -^  Mark  ix.  13.  The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many  things  and 
be  set  at  nought  —  Luke  xviii.  33.  Mark  x.  34.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  entreated,  and 
spitted  on. 

FuLFiLMaivT.  —  jir  ihe  high  priesVs.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68.  Mark  xiv.  65. 
Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face  and  bu'fifeted  him,  and  others  smote  him  whU 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  saving  '  Prophesy  unto  us  thou  Christ,  who  is  he 
that  smote  thee  ?  —  Before  Htrod,  —  Luke  xxiii.  11.  Herod  witn  his  men  of 
war  set  him  at  nought,  and  mocked  hiin,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous 
robe.  --  At  PUaU'a  ^udrmerU  haU.  —  Mark  xv.  17,  18,  19.  Mau.  xxvii.  38. 
John  xix.  3.  They  clothed  him  with  purple,  and  platted  a  crown  of  thorns 
and  put  it  about  his  head^  and  began  to  t^alute  him.  *  Hail,  king  of  the 
Jews  r  and  they  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  and  did  spit  upon  Hirn, 
andbofring  their  knees  worshipped  him.  — M  the  Cross*  —  Mark  xv.  *'«K> — ''l^. 
—  They  that  passed  by  railed  on  hyn,  waffging  their  headii  and  saying,  *  Ah, 
thou  that  destroyest  tlie  temple,  and  buudest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyseli; 
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iMt  mve;  lee  Christ  tlMlikigbflmri  de0i»id  m>w  from  the  eron,  thM  «t 

may  aee  and  betteve.'    And  they  that  were  criMifiwI  with  him  teriled  hm 

(k)  JesaufirtiM  thai  kt  shoM  U  arwc^ud. 

Propbect.— -/ohiiiiL  14.  As  Moms  filled  «p  the  serfMBBt  in  the  wilieeBBa^ 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  men  he  liftBdiq^— John  xu.33l  And  I,  if  lbs 
^norr  esrracl^  when  I  em )  Kfted  iq»  from  tiie  eerth,  wiH  draw  aO  osen  onto  Bib 
John  niL  38.  When  ve  have  fift  up  theSon  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  kaewthat 
liunhe.    MatL  zz.  19l  . . . .  To  mock  and  to  soome,  and  to  croafy  lum. 

FoLPiufxnr.  •*  Matt.  xxviL  31.  John  ziz.  16w  Tbey  led  him  acway  socra- 
cify  him.  —  Luke  uiii.  33L  Maik  zv.d4.  When  they  were  ccmtt  to  cte  jplaee 
which  is  called  Calvary^  there  they  crucified  him.  —  Luke  xxiv:.  ^  7.  le- 
member  how  he  ^pake  to  you.....Thesonof  man  mu8t,,..be  umified. 
ComiMrt  also  Luke  zziv.  9a  Acts  ii.  23L  snd  iv.  la  1  Cot.  L  23.  GaL  iii.  L 
%  S.  Jesm  Ckrisifredkied  Us  resmtrtetimu 

Pftornxcv.  —  John  ii  19. 91.  Jesus  said,  ^Destroy  this  temple»  and  in  dues 
days  I  will  raise  it  up.'  He  ^pake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.— John  z.  17. 
Ilay  down  my  life  that  1  might  take  it  acain.  MariKx.dl  (See  also  Mai^ 
viiL  31.  Luke  iz.  38.)  They  shall  kill  bun,  and  the  third  day  be  aUI  riaa 
again.  —  Matt,  zzvii  69, 63.  The  chief  priests  andPhaifcees  came  togelter 
te  Pilate,  saying,  8ir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said  while  lie  was  yet 
alive,  *'  After  tuee  days  I  will  rise  again.' 

FuLPiLMKifT.  —  Luke  zziv.  5, 6.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  tiie  dead  ? 
he  is  not  here  but  is  risen ;  remember  how  he  spake  to  you  when  he  was  yet 
in  Galilee.  See  elso  Matt.  zzviiL  &  and  zzviiL  9.  IL  Luke  zziv.  15. 34.  36w 
Jolm  zz.  14w  19.  and  zzL  4.— John  zz.  97.  Then  saith  he  te  Thimiaa, 
*  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  m  hands,  and  reach  hither  thy  band 
and  thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing.'  —  Acta  i  3. 
To  whom  idso  he  showed  himself  alive  after  hisjpassion  by  many  mftffJMs 
proo^  being  seen  of  them  forty  days. — Acts  z.  40,41.  Hun  God  raised  vf 
the  third  day  and  showed  him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  bat  to  vritaesaes 
chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us  ¥iio  did  eat  and  drink  vrith  him  after  he 
rose  fitMh  the  dead.  See  also  AcU  n.  99.  and  iv.  3SL  1  Car,  zv.  9a  Acts 
zvii.  d.  zzvL  93.  Rom.  L  4. 

§6.  Jesus  Christ  fatetold  thai  hewmUamar  again,  to  Ks  dUfipks, 

PaopHECT.  —  John  zvi.  16.  99.  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and 
again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  eee  me,  because  l.go  to  the  Father,  J  will 
see  you  again.  —  Matt.  zzvL  39.  Marie  zlv.  98.  After  I  amiirai  agaa  J  vrill 
go  before  you  into  Galilee.  —  Matt.  zzviiL  10.  Marie  zvL  7.  Go  tell  my 
brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 

FuLFiLMBNT.*— Mark  zvi  14.  John  zz.  19.  Luke  zziv.  36.  He  appealed 
to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  atjneat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelie£«- 
Matt.  zzviiL  16, 17.  The  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Gahlee,  into  e 
mountain  where  Jesus,  had  appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  him  they 
worshipped  him,  but 'some  aoubted.  —  John  zzi.  1.  Jesus  showed  himself 
again  to  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias. —  1  Cor.  zv^  5, 6.  He  was  seen 
of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve,  after  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once. 

^  7.  Jesus  Christ  foniold  his  ascension  hUo  heaven. 

pROPHBCT.  —  John  vi.  69.  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  aaoend 
«p  where  he  was  before.  -^  zvi.  98.  I  came  forth  from  the  Fadier,  and  am 
come  into  the  world,  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father-  —  zx.  17. 
I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Fathor;  but  go  t9  my  brethren  and  aav  i 
them,  *  I  ascend  bnto  my  Fath^  and  your  rather,  and  to  my  God  and  ] 
God.'    (See  also  Jolm  vu.  33.  ziii:  33.  ziv.  19.  and  zviL  13.) 

Fu^rrLMSNT.  ^  Mark  zvL  19.  After  the  Lord  had  ^oken  uaiD  Aem  he 
waa  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  (See  aim 
Luke  zziv.  51.>  —  Acts  L  9,  la  While  they  beheld  he  was  taken  «^  and  a 
ck>ud  received  hhn  out  of  their  sight.  —They  looked  steadfaad^  fowsid 
heaven  as  he  went  up.  —  Eph.  iv.  10.  He  that  descended  is  thm  same  slaa 
that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heaveili.    See  also  1  Pet.  liL  99.  Iiflh.iaibM. 
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SECTION  m. 

FMTBBCIBS  BT    JBtUS  CBBIST    KSLATITS    TO  THt  DKSTBUCTION  OV 

JEKU8ALKBI. 

^  1.  3nk  ^^gfiM,  toUcA  wert  to  preetde  At  detiruciian  of  Jerusalem. 

(i.)  The  mar  sion  m,  <Ac  ajjpearaiice  of  false  Ckrisis  or  Messiahs* 
PRoraxcT.  —  MatL  xzir.  3,  4.    M«rk  ziii.  5»  6.    Luke  xxi.  8.    Take  hud 
thai  no  num.  deceive  jfoui  for  many  shall  eome  tti  n^f  fuutie,  saying  '  Jam 
Chrisif  and  shall  deceive  many;  and  At  time  draweth  neat. 

FiiLFiuttiiT«'-Th6M  fiJoe  ChriflU  be^aa  to  appe&r  Mon  after  oor  Lord's  death, 
Init  they  midtiplied  m  the  national  oalamitiee  hiareaaed.  JoBephm  informa  ns,  that 
there  were  many  iHio  pretending  to  diyine  inspiration  deceived  the  people,  leading  out 
numbers  of  them  into  the  desert.  He  does  not  indeed  ezpresal^  say  that  they  called 
themselves  the  MtamtJi  or  Christ :  yet  he  says  that  which  is  eqoivalent,  vis.  that  they 
ore  tended  that  God  would  there  show  them  the  signs  of  liberty » meaning  redemption 
Irma  the  Roman  'jtk%^  which  thing  the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah  woold  do  for  them 
(compare  Lnke  xxiv.  31.)  Josephoa  ftulher  adds,  that  an  Egyptian  false  prophet  led 
thirty  theusand  men  into  the  deaert,  who.  were  almost  entirely  cut  off  by  Felix  the  Ro- 
man rrocarator.1  Thq  aame  historian  relaisethat  in  the  reign  of  Claudios,*<  the  hmd 
was  ovemm  with  magicians,  seducers,  and  impostors,  who  drew  the  people  after  them 
in  mnltitndee  intosohtndes  and  deserts,  to  see  the  signs  and  mincles  which  they  prom- 
ised to  show  by  the  power  gf  God."^  Felix*  and  afterwards  Festos,  govemom  df  Ju- 
dea,  judging  these  proceedings  to  be  the-commenoiBment  of  rebeHion  against  the  Re 
mans,  contmually  sent  out  detachments  of  soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the 
deluded  populace.  Among  these  impostors  were  Doeitheus  the  Samaritan,  who  affirm- 
ed that  he  was  the  Christ  foretold  by  Moses ;  Simon  Magus,  who  said  that  he  spear- 
ed amoQg'the  Jews  as  the  Son  of  Ood ;  and  Theudas,  who  pretending  to  be  a  |Hraphet, 
'  i  many  of  the  pMple  to  take  their  goods  and  follow  him  to  toe  river  Jordan, 
^  that  lie.  was  divmely  commimifloed,  and  that  at  his  command  the  waters 
would  be.dividedf  and  five  them  a  safe  passage  to  the  opposite  side.3  Many  other 
examplea  of  nretended  Messiahs  might  be  adduced  \  but  the  preceding  are  siSficient 
to  establish  tfia  truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction.^ 

(iL)  The  iscoNB  vms  is^  Wars  and  commotions. 

Propbbct. — Matt.  xxIt.  6.  Mark  xiiL  7.  Luke  xxi.  9.  JFhen  ye  diaU  hear 
tf  soars,  and  rumowrs  of,  tMrt^  and  eommoUonSf  see  thai  ye  be  not  troubled^  and 
terrified ;  for  dU  these  things  must  come  to  pass^  hui  the  end  is  not  yet. 

FuLriLVBiTT.-*  These  wars  and  oommotiena  were  as  the  distant  thunder,  that  fore- 
bodes approaching  aiorma.  Frevioua  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  greatest  agi- 
taftsOD  pieivailad  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  struggle  for  snocession  to  the  imperial 
tkrene  was  attended  by  severe  and  bloody  conflicts.  Four  emperors,  Nero,  Galba, 
Otiso,  and  ViteUius,  suAred  violent  deaths  within  the  short  space-  of  eighteen  months. 
The  emperor  Calijyula  eommanded  the  Jews  to  place  hia  statue  in  their  temple ;  and 
in  eonsaqnence  ofa  positive  refusal  to  comply  with  so  impious  a  reipMst,  he  threaten- 
ed them  with  an  invasion,  which  waa  prevented  by  hia  death.^  Jesus  Christ  added. 
See  tMat  ye  (my  diseiples)  he  nai  trmMed,  aa  the  Jews  will  be,  expecting  the  ap- 
proaehing destivotion  of  their  nation ;  hmt  ike  end ismet  vet:  iheae  eventa,  alarming 
•a  they  seemed,  were  only  the  preludea  to  the  dreadftd  and  tamultuous  scenes  that  in- 
kncad. 

'  FaopncT.  — Matt  xxiv.  7.    Mark  xiii.  8.    Luke  znu  lOl    MMon  shaU  > 
me  against  naHon^  and  kingdom  against  kingdowi. 

FvLriLMSsT. — In  this  prediction  Christ  declares  that  greater  distnrbaneee  than 
theae  which  happened  under  CaUffula  would  take  place  in  tte  latter  part  of  Claudius's 
Tetgn,  and  during  that  of  Nero,  'nie  rising  of  imtteii  egatast  nation  portended  the  dis- 
,  insurrections,  and  mutual  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  and  those  of  other  natioDS, 


1  Josephtts,  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  3.  e.  13.  i  4, 5. 
*  Josephue,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  90.  e.  &  1 6. 

S  Ibid.  lib.  90.  c.  4.  (al.  &.)  JL  ,^ 

4  Inlbe  Rev.  David  Sunpscn's  Key  to  the  Pfupheeies,  there  is  an  iqttru^^  m- 

•oty  of  tiseiily-/oMr  fUse  Messiahs,  who  deluded  the  Jews  between  the  tims  oTttaa  Sm- 

Mer  Adrian  and  the  yeer  of  Chriet  1689.    See  pp.  133— 14a 
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wlio  dwelt  in  tira  Mme  eities  togpfher ;  m  putieiiltrly  at  Cmmtmf  wkera  4m  Jem 
■nd  Stmni  eentended  about  the  rifht  of  tke  city,  which  coatmitiao  at  leitftli  proceed- 
ed lo  br,  that  above  twenty  tfaoonnd  Jewe  were  dam,  and  the  city  waa  ^nred  of  tbt 
Jewuh  inhabitanta.  At  thw  bkvw  the^  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  i 
drnding  thaanhPieaitp  partiea,  ihey  bontt  Hid  1 


Tillages  of  the  Syriana,  and  nade  an  immense  alattf  hjter  of  the  people.  Tbe  Syriaai 
in  roTonge  dettroyed  not  a  leaa  nnmber  of  the  Jewi>  and  every  eity,  afl9  Jeeepfaapez- 
preaaea  it,  waa  divided  intD  two  anmea.  At  Seythopoli«<  the  inhahitanfii  "-"^f^w-f 
the  Jewa  who  resided  among  them  to  fig-ht  against  their  own  coontrymen  ;  and  after 
the  victory,  baaehr  ertti^g  opea  them  by  night,  they  mordered  above  tliivtaentheasuid 
ef  then^  and  spoiled  thev  goods.  At  AscaTon^  thmr  killed  two  thoMand  five  hmdRd, 
at  Ptolemais  two  thoosand,  and  made  not  a  fbw  priaoners.  TIm  lyriane  not  many  u> 
death  and  imprisoned  more.  The  people  of  Gadara  did  fikewfse,  and  all  tks  other 
cities  of  Sjma,  in  propoftioB  aa  they  hated  or  feaied  the  Jew&  At  AlexandriBE*  the 
old  enmity  was  revived  between  the  Jews  and  Heathena,  and  many  fiaQ 
but  of  the  Jews  to  Uie  nnmber  of  fifty  thoosaad.  The  people  of 
nired  against  the  Jewa  of  the  aame  eity,  and  amanltmg  them 
toonsandof  them.  The  lisaiy  of  Icnytfesi  a^onitf  iknifMi  portended  the  open 
of  different  tetrarehies  and  profvinoaa  against  one  inother ;  as^  that  of  tlie  Jewe 
dwelt  in  Peroa  against  the  paosje  of  PhUadeUiaconeemiim  tbsir  hoimde^whfle  Coa- 
pivs  Fados  waa  pioeutator ;  and!'  that  of  the  Jews  tnd  Galihwsns  agajnet  the 


tans,  for  the  murder  of  some  Galilaane  going  up  la  the  feast  of  Jeriiselsin,  wlule  Oi* 

Tthe  whoto  " 


lianas  was  proenrater ;  and^O  that  of  the  wnoie  naCioa  of  the  Jews  ^gamst  the  Ro- 
mans end  Agrippa  and  other  allies  of  the-Roinan  empire,  which.began  while  Geams 
Floms  was  procurator.  But  as  Josephns  saya,li  there  was  not  oidf  saditiev  and  civil 
war  throughout  Judaa,  but  likewise  in  Italy,  Otho  and  Vitellins  mrtending  fiw  the 
empire. 

(iii.)  7%e  thibd  sioit  ts,  Eamne$  and  PesHknus. 

PiiopBscT.-'*Matt.xziT.7.  MarkziiLd.  LukezzLlO.  JbtdAertAaU 
befamineiondpeMtneu. 

FoLmMaNT. — Tliere  waa  a  fiunine  predicted  by  Agahiis  (Aeta  sz.  98.)  which  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Tacitus  and  Enaebiu^  and  wkiek  cesM  le  p«es  tn  tie  dbfs 
of  Chtudhu  Otsar;  and  was  ao  severe  at  Jerusalem,  that  (Josephna  ialatins  «s)mnBy 
people  perished  for  want  of  food.^  JPesliisiices  ate  the  usual  attendanta  ef  ftmnae, 
as  scarcity  and  badnees  of  provisions  almost  ahraya  temnnate  in  aome  epidrmicai  dia- 
teinper.  That  Judsa  was  afflicted  with  pestilence  we  learn  from  Jenephne;  who  says 
that,  when  one  Niger  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jewish  lealots,  beaidee  other  calamitiea, 
he  imiirecated  famine  anU  peetiUnte  upon  them,  "all  which  imprecatieas  God  oon- 
ilrttied  against  these  impious  men."l4 

(iv.)  The  pouRTB  SIGN  is.  Earthquakes.  . 

Prophect.  -*  Matt.  zxiv.  7.  Mark  ziiL  8.  Luke  xzL  11.  Then  AbM  he 
earthquakes, 

FcLriLMtifT.«->  Bartkfmttku  in  arophetlo  latiffQage  mean  eommotkaia  aad  pafaiar 
insurrections  >  if  these  be  intended^  they  have  uready  been  nntioed  under  the  aeeead 
■i^ ;  but  if  we  understand  tiiis  prophecy,  titsf •%,  of  tramera  or  convniaioaa  of  the 
earth,  many  such  occurred  at  the  times  to  which  our  Lord  refeived ;  paxtieQlatly  eoe 
at  Crete,  in  the  reign  of  dandiua,  and  others  at  Smvtna,  M iletna,  Chios,  SaoDa  and 
other  places,  in  all  ef  which  Jews  were  settled.^  Tacitna  ment&ona  one  at  Rense  in 
the  same  reign,  and  saya,  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  citiee  ef  Laodhwa,  Ifierapo- 


lis,  and  CoIoom  were  overtfarewn )  and  tlwt  the  oelebiated  eity  of  Peaapeii  in  Gsnmn- 
nia  was  overthrown,^  and  abnoat  demdiahed,  by  an  eaith|nake.l7    Aad  aaethar 

i  Joeeohua,  Anfiq.  Uh.  20.  eap.  7.  f  7.  dkc  De  Bell.  Jud.  Uh.  8.  c.  13.  ^  7.  c.  la  f  1. 
edit.  Hudson. 

3  Ibid.  c.  18.  41.  3Ihid.«8. 

^Ibid.43.    ViuJoseph.t&  _     ^ 

«l>eBen.Jud.lib.2.ri8.}5.  6Ibid.«7.eta  ?  Ihid.Ghap.»L t& 

8  Joeeph.  Antiq.  lib.  90.  c.  1.  &  1. 

9Ibid.c.5.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  12. «  3,  dke. 

10  Ibid.  c.  17.  lllhid.lib.4/e.9.f  9. 

13  flvetonius,  in  Ckudio.  e.  18.  Taciti  Annalee,  lik  12.  c  43.  Euaahiua,  ffiiL  EkL 
lib.  2.  c.  8. 

19  Antiq.  1^.20.0.2.^  6.  (al.  6.)  M  De  BeB.  Jnd.  Iibwd.  c  6l  1 1 

15  PhUostratus,  in  Viu  ApoBonii.  lib.  4.  e.  34. 

i«  Taciti  Annalee,  lib.  14.  c.  27.  ' 

17  Ibid.  lib.  IS.  c.  22.  ThS*  m*«I.«,..V*  i^  ..^..^i.^^;!  i.«  CLm^m  Km*  QnaM*  ia»  C  *  f 
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Mrthquaka  at  Rone  k  inentioiM  ^  SiMtoMW  m  iMviny  happeBMl  m  the  reiffn  of 
Oalbe.1. 

{▼.)  The  FIFTH  SIGN  is,  fearful  Sights  md  Signs  from  Heaten. 
PaoPHKCT^  ^  Luke  xxi.  11.    There  shaU  he  ftmfid  t^Mv  and  sigM  fiwn 
heaeen, 

FuLTiLiRHT. — Haiiy  prodigiee  are  related  hf  JcNwpluM ;  particnlarlT  that,  in  Judaa, 
at  the  comnencement  oTthe  war.  and  befoM  the  ilege  ef  Jemaalem  by  Titus,  **  there 
broke  oat  a  prodiffioiu  itofin  in  the  nif ht,  With  the  ntmoet  Tidbsnee  and  very  ttrong 
windi,  with  the  Urfeet  ehawen  of  rain,  with  continnal  lightaings,,  terrible  thimdei^ 
UM,  and  eiaaxing  caneiiflnone  and  bellowingt  of  the  earth  that  was  in  an  earth<ntake. 
Tfieee  ihingB  ware  a  mantfeat  indication,  that  aome  deatruction.ww  coming  upoi^  men, 
when  the  ayatem  of  thia  woyU  waa  thrown  into  aoeh  a  diaordM ;  and  any  one  would 
fueaa  that  theae  wondera  poiteaded  aome  grand  eahmitiiwi  that  were  mipending."ii 
The  aame  hiatorian,  in  the  preftoe'  to  hia  hiatory  or  the  Jiewiah  war,  undertakea  to 
record  the  aiffna  and  prodiyiea  that  preceded  it:  and  accordingly  in  hia  aizth  book^  he 
enameratea  them,  thua  ;^  1.  A  atar  hui^  o^m  the  city  like  a  sword,  and  the  comet 
oontmued  for  a  whole  year. — %  The  people  beinff  aitoembled  to  celebrate  the  leaat  of 
unleavened  bread,  at  the  ninth  hour  orthe  night  tLere  ahoue.  so  great  a  light  about  the 
altar  and  the  temple,  that  it  seemed  to  be  bright  day,  and  thia  continuea  for  half  an 
hour. — 3.  At  the  aame  ftaat,  a  cow.  led  by  the  prieat  to  aacrifioe,  brought  forth  a  lamb 
in  the  middle  of  the  temole. —  4.  The  eastern  gate  of  the  tempAe,  which  waa  of  aolid 
braaa  and  very  heavy,  and  waa  acarcely  ahut  in  an  evening  by  twenty  men,  and  waa 
fiutened  by  strong  Wa  and  bolta,  was  aeen  at  the  sixth  hour  or  the  night  opened  of  its 
own  accora,  and  could  hardly  be  shut  again.  -—  6.  Before  the  aetting  of  the  aun  there 
werB  seen  over  all  the  countrjr  chariota  and  armies  fighting  in  the  clouds,  and  besieging 
cities.'— 6.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the  prieata  were  goin^  into  the  inner  temple 
by  night  as  naoal  to  attend  their  aervice,  they  heard  firat  a  motion  and  noise,  and  then 
a  voice  aa  of  a  multitude,  aaying,  Let  us  depanL  hence. — 7.  What  Jooephua  reckcnis  as 
the  moat  terrible  of  all,  one  Jesus,  aa  ordinary  country  iellow,  four  years  before  the 
war  began,  and  when  the  city  waa  in  peace  and  plenty,  caaae  to  the  feaat  of  tabernap 
elea,  ami  ran  crying  up  and  downithe  atreets  day  and  n^ht^  f  A  wrieefr&m  the  east,  a 
imce  fr&m  Ae  weH,  a  votes  /rma  the  four  wtnda,  a  eaiee  m^aintt  JerustUem  and  the 
temfU,  a  wUe  mgeinet  the  kndegroams  and  the  Mdes,  a  voice  against  aU  the  veople* 
The  magiatratea  endeavoured  by  atripea  and  torture  to  reatrahi  hun ;  but  he  atm  cried 
with  a  moumAiI  voice,  <  Woe^  woe  to  Jerusalem  r    Thia  he  Continued  to  do  for  seven 
years  and  five  months  together,  and  eapecially  at  the  mat  feativala ;  and  he  neither 
grew  hoarae,  nor  waa  tired ;  but  went  about  the  wafia  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Wocy  woe  to  the  city,  and  td  the  people,  and  to  the  temple  ;'  and  aa  he  added  at  last, 
'  9Foe,  woe,  also  to  muself,*  it  happened  that  a  atone  from  aome  aling  or  engine  immedi- 
ately struck  him  dead.    These  were  indeed  Jf^rfal  signs  and  great  eights  from  hia- 
veu:  and  there  is  not  a  more  creditable  historian  than  uko  author  who  rehtea  them,  and 
who  ^ppeala  to  the  teatimony  of  thoae  who  aaw  and  heard  them.9    But  it.  may  add 
aome  weight  to  hia  relation,  that  Tacitua,  the  Roman  hiatorian,  alao  givea  us  a 
munmary  account  of  the  aame  oiccunencea.    He  aaya,<t  that  there  happened  aeveral 
prodigiea,  armiea  were  aeen  engaging  in  the  heavens,  arms  were  aeen  glittering,  and 
the  temple  ahone  with  the  sudden  me  of  the  clouda,  the  deora  of  the  temple  open* 
ed  auddenly,  ami  a  voice  greater  than  human  waa  heard,  that  the  goda  were  de- 
parting, and   luiewiae  a  great  motion  of  their  departing.     Dr.  Jortin'a  remark 
la  very  pertinent,  If  Chnat  had  not  eiqureaaly  foretold  thia,  many  who  give  little 
heed  to  poiianta,  and  who  know  that  hiatoriana  have  been  too  creduloua  in  Uiat  point, 
would  have  atameeted  that  Joaephua  exaggerated,  and  that  Taeitna  waa  miainformed ; 
bat  aa  the  teatimonlea  of  Joaepliaa  and  Tacitua  confirm  the  prediotiona  cf  Chriat,  ao 
the  prediotiona  of  CSuriat  confirm  the  wondera  recorded  by  theae  hiatoriana.7 

(▼i.)  The  SIXTH  BioN  ist  the  Persteution  of  the  Christians. 
Peophkct.  —  Mark  xiiL  9.    Matt.  zxir.  9.    Luke  xxi.  13.    But  More  aU 
these  things,  they  shall  lay  hands  on  ym,  and  ^^erseeute  yoii,  and  shall  deliver 

I  duetoniua,  in  Oalba,  c.  18. 

SDeBell.Jud.lih.  4. 0.4.^6.  SDe  BeB.  Jud-fU- 

4  Ibid.  Kb.  6.  c.  6.*  3. 

ft  Mr.  Milman  haa  admiraUy  wroogfat  op  theae  portentoua  aigns,  in  lus  Poem  on  the 
rtllof  Jeniaalem)pp.l06--114.  .  .^ 

0  Eveneraat  proiugia— Viaci  per  otplum  eoncurrere  aciea,  rutUantia  arms,  et  snbito 
BVbium  igne  cAocere  temjrfum.  £iqpasa»  repente  delubri  fi»ea,  et  audita  ^if '^ '^°' 
aoana  vox,  Excedere  Deos.  Bimul  Ingena  aiotaa  exoedentium.  Tacit.  Hiat.  ub.  o.  c. 
13.  p.917.edit.Lipsu. 
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von  «p  U  cottiieiZr,  f»  the  tjfnagognei  and  to^pfiBmu,  fo  he  htaieni  amd  dboB 
Ktf  you.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  ^3l  nations^  and  AaU  he  hroug^hefart  rwUrw 
and  kings  fir  «y  iuMie*«  sake^fir  a  ietHisMmy  agasMl  ttem. 

FvLriLM KHT. — Th«  preenioB  with  which  the  time  if  specified  is  vcvy  remnkabie. 
Pravioiul}r  to  the  other  prognoetics  of  the  doitraetion  of  Jenttdem,  the  dBseiplce  of 
Jesue  Christ  were  ta«|^t  to  expect  the  hardihipa  of  pejaccntiaii :  and  how  exactly  this 
prediction  was  aecomplidied  we  may  read  in  tiie  Acta  qf  the  Apoatles.  Tbeve  we 
ond  that  lome  were  delivered  to  eomiuHs,  as  Peter  and  John.    (iv.  5.  Jce.)    '^ 


were  brought  before  rmUro  aud  hings,  as  Ptal  before  Gallio  (xviti.  12.),  Fcliz  Oodv.), 
Fiestos  and  Agnppa  (zzv.)  Some  ii«t  m  mstccl  and  wisdom  mhieh  tdl  their  mdmtrm' 
Ties  wtre  not  ome  to  gainoay  nor  resists  as  H  is  said  of  Stephen  (vi.  10.^  that  ihey 
were  lUft  abU  to  resist  the  wisdmn  ondthe  spirit  by  which  he  spmheymadTwAmmiewwta 
Fefijc  to  tremble  (zxiv.  S5.),  and  the  Gospel  stiH  prevailed  against  aA  oppoaitiflB  sad 
peis0enti<m  whaterer.  Sane  were  imprisoned,  as  Peter  and  John.  (iv.  4.)  Sane 
were  beoteM,  as  Pavl  and  Silas,  (zri.  23.)  Some  were  pmt  to  death,  as  Stephen  (til 
69.),  and  James  the  brother  of  John,  (xii,  2.)  But  if  we  woold  look  fmrtber,  we  hsve  « 
more  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  in  the  persecntione  nader  JfeivH 
in  which  (besides  nnmberlees  oUier  Christians)  ic41  (hoe»l  two  great  dtanmions  of  oor 
faithj  St  PSter  and  St  Paol.  And  it  was  nominis  pr c2nls^  as  Tertalliaa>  terma  it ; 
it  was  a  war  against  the  very  name.  Though  a  man  was  possesMd  of  ereir  Inum 
virtue,  yet  it  was  crime  enough  if  he  was  a  Christimn :  so  true  were  our  Savioors 
words,  that  they  should  be  hated  of  sU  nations /or  his  name*s  sahe.  Hence  arooe  thai 
common  saying  among  the  heathens —  Vir  bonus  Coius  ^jnsi  toMftmm  tmada  fnM 
CArirttottttS :  —  CSaius  Sejus  is  a  good  vaan,only  be  is  a  Christian. 

(vii.)  The  SEVENTH  SIGN  »a:s^  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  thrmigkamt  He 
then  known  world. 

PaopBECT.  —  Mark  xiii.  10.  The  Gospel  must  bepubUdted  among  off  mi- 
tions.    The 

Fdlfilkeiit  of  this  nredictidn  is  recorded,  from  Christian  and  from  Hesthen  testi- 
mony, supra,  pp.  346—350. 

^  2.  Tike  circumstances  of  the  Destruction^  of  Jerusalem, 

(i.)  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  Armies, 

PaopHXCT.  —  Lnke  xxi.  20.  Matt  xxiv;  15.  Mark  luii.  14.  Hlien  ye  sheU 
see  Jerustdem  compassed  with  armies^  [andj  the  abomination  of  desolation^  spsktn 
of  by  Danid  the  Propjkei,  standing  where  tt  ought  notj  in  ^  holy  pioee,  —  fhea 
know  that  the  duotakon  thereof  is  nigh,  —  Luke  xix.  43.  The  days  shaU  come 
vpon  theey  that  thine  enemies  shaU  cast  a  trench  round  about  thee,  and  concuss 
thee  rounds  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side. 

FoLPiLMBRT. — The  devoted<plaoe,  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  these  formi- 
dable denunciations,  is  here  most  clearly  pointed  out*^  The  ahominatio*  of  dtsolatiom. 
is  the  Roman  army ;  and  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  m  the  My  pteee,  is 
the  Roman  army  encamped  around  Jerusalem ;  for  not  only  the  temple  sind  the  moon- 
tain  on  which  it  stood,  but  also  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  and  several  furlongs  of 
land  round  it|  were  aoepunted  holy.  This  Jesus  Christ  declared  to  be  fie  abomiam' 
Hon  of  desolation,  spoken  of  btf  Daniel  the  proph^  in  his  ninth  and  eleventh  chapters ; 
and  so  let  every  one  whe  reads  these  prophecies  understand  them,  and  in  reference  to 
this  very  event  they  are  understood  by  the  rabbins.  The  Roman  army  is  further  called 
the  ahominaiion,  on  accoiant  of  its  ensigns,  for  the  images  of  the  emperor  and  the 
eagles,  which  were  carried  in  front  of  the  legions,  were  regarded  with  religioos  abhor- 
rence by  the  Jews,  as  they  were  ranked  among  tlie  pagan  deities,  and  reverenced  with 
divine  honours.  Josephus  relates,  that  after  uie  city  was  taken,  the  Runans  bronght 
tlieir  ensigns  into  the  temple,  placed  them  over  the  eastern  gate,  and  sacrificed  to  them 
there.3 

A  trench  was  literally  east  about  Jenxsalem,  when  that  city  was  beaie^d  by  Titaa. 
The  Roman  armies  compassed  it  round  aitout  completely ;  and  although  \t  was  at  first 
considered  an  impracti<»ble  project  to  surround  the  whole  city  with  a  wall,  yet  Tiftas 
animated  his  armv  to  make  the  attempt  Josephus  lias  given  a  very  pertacular  ac- 
count of  the  builmuff  of  tliij  wall ;  which,  he  aays,  was  e&cted  in  thseo  dmmSf  tko^gh 
it  was  not  leas  than  thirty^nrfin-longs  (nearly  nine  English  raileB)  in  lengih^aBd  had 
thirteen  towers  erected  at  prom^r  distances,  in  which  the  Roman  soldiers  w«n  pineed. 
as  in  garrisons.  When  the  wan  was  thus  completed,  the  Jews  were  so  saciafsd  am  sacrf 

lEuseb.  Eocles.Hist.Ub.8.0.25.  "^ 

s  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  2.  p.  4.  edit.  Rigaltn.  Paris»  1675. 
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siie,  tliat  no  penon  could  escape  out  of  the  city,  and  no  prarisien  could  be  broufffat 
in :  BO  that  the  bosie^  Jewi  were  involved  in  the  most  terrible  diatrese  bj  the  fiitmty> 
thatenaued.^ 

(ii.)  Christ* s  prophetic  advice  to  the  Christians  who  might  then  be  in  Jeru* 
solan,  to  make  their  escape. 

Propbect.  ^  Matt.  xxiv.  16—18.  Mark  xiii.  14— 1&  Luke  xxi.  31.  Then 
let  them  which  are  in  Judtaa  fite  to  the  mountainsy  and.let  ftem  tohieh  are  in  the 
midH  (if  it  depart  otc/,  and  let  not  th^m  that  mreinihe  [adjacent]  countries  enter 
thereinto.  And  l^  not  him  that  is  on  the  house-top,  go  down  into  the  house, 
neither  enter  therein  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house.  And  let  him  that  is  in 
tktfidd  nui  turn  hack  again  to  take  up  his  garment  (which  heiiad  thrown  aside 
as  an  incumbrance.) 

Fri.FiLiixKT. — Thi8  counsel  waa  wisely  remembered  and  wisely  followed  by  the 
Christians  afterwards.  By  Judaa^  in  this  part  of  our  Lord's  prophecy,  we  are  to  oh- 
derstand  all  the  soathem  parts  of  Palestine,  both  the  plain  and  the  hill  countries,  which 
at  this  time  had  received  the  appellation  or  Judcea.  By  the  mountains  we  a^  to  un- 
derstand the  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  especially  those  which 
daring  Uie  Jewish  war  were  under  the  government  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  to  whom 
the  emperor  Claudius  gave  Batansa  add  Trachonitis  (the  tetrarcfay  or  Philip),  and 
Abilene  (the  tetrarchv  of  Lysanias.)  Nero  afterwards  added  that  quarter  of  Galilee 
where  l^iberias  and  Tarichea  stood,  and  in  Pordira,  Julias  with  its  fourteen  villages. 
As  all  these  mountainous  countries  remained  in  obedience  to  the  Romans,  those  who 
fled-  into  them  were  safe.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  Joeephus  informs  us  that  Ces- 
tius  Galltts,  the  president  of  Syria,  ^ame  witli  a  powerful  army  against  Jerusalem ; 
which  he  might  have  assaulted  and  taken :  but  without  any  just  reason,  and  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  all,  iio  raised  the  siege  and  departed.  Immediately  after  his  re- 
treat, <<  manv  of  the  prindoal  Jewish  people  forsook  the  city,  as  men  do  a  sinking 
slup.'*2  And  a  few  yean^  afterwards,  when  Vespasian  was  drawing  his  forces  towards 
Jerusalem,  a  great  muUitudo  fled  from  Joricho  mto  the  viunaUainous  country  for  their 
aecurity.3  Among  these  it  is  probable  tliat  there  were  some  Christians ;  but  we  learn 
Riore  certainly  from  ecclesiastical  historians,^  that,  at  this  juncture,  all  who  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  warned  by  this  oracle  or  prophecy,  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  removed  to 
Pella,  and  other  places  beyond  the  river  Jordan :  and  thus  marvellously  escaped  the 
general  shipwreck  of  their  eounU^ : .  for  we  do  not  read  any  whe're  that  so  much  as  one 
Oiristian  perished  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

(ill.)  The  e^ppearance  of  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  during  the  siege. 

Peophect.  —  Mark  xiii.  22.  Matt.  x^v.  4  False  Christs  and  false  prophets 
akaU  rise,  and  shall  show  great  fiigns  and  wonders;  insomudi  that  (/*it  were 
possible^  they  shall  deceive  the  verv  elect  (that  is),  the  disciples  of  Jesua  Christ. 

FuLFiLMEVT.  -^  Oux  Saviour  had  before  eautioned  his  disciples  against  fidae  Christa, 
(•ee  p.  615.  supra.)  This  prediction  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  former  prophecy,  but 
relates  to  thoae  impostors  who  appeared  during  thb  time  of  the  aiege,  and  concerning 
whom  JeeephusS  thus  speaks :  —  '*  The  tjrranmcal  zealots,  who  ruled  the  city,  seam- 
ed many  ftlse  prophets  to  declare,  that  aid  would  be  ffiven  to  the  people  from  heaven. 
This  was  done  to  prevent  them  from  attempting  tq  desert,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
eoofidence.  In  this  manner  impostors,  abusing  the  sacred  name  of  Ood,  deluded  tha 
unhappy  multitude  ;  who,  like  mfatuated  men  that  have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  rea- 
son to  judge,  regarded  neither  the  infallible  deonnciations  pronounced  by  the  antieat 
prophets,  nor  the  dear  prodigies  that  indicated  the  approaehing  desolation." 

(ir.)  The  miseries  of  the  Jews  during,  and  subsequently  to  the  siege. 

Feophect.  —  Luke  zxi.  23.  Fifr  these  he  (he  days  of  vengeance,  that  all 
things  tOiich  are  written  may  hefMUed.  ^  Mark  ziii.  17. 19.  Matt.  zxiv.  19. 
21.  Luke  1x1:23,24.  But  woe  to  item  that  are  with  chM,  and  thai  give  euek 
in  those  days^  for  in  those  days  there  shall  he  great  kihulation,  distress  in  the 
land,  and  wrath  upon  this  people ;  such  as  wOs  not  from  the  beginnisig  of  the 
creation  u^iich  God  created,  unto  this  time ;  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  And  they  shall 
/all  by  the  edge  qfthe  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  aU  nations. 

FtTLriLMEST.  — ^It  is  a  very  material  circumstance  in  this  prophecy,  that  the  oahuni* 
ty  of  the  Jews  should  be  so  strange  and  unparalleled,  as  never  was  in  the  world  before  ; 

I  Josephus,  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  5.  c.  12.  $  1,  2,  3. 

9  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  19.  «  6.  c.  20.  $  1. 

3  Ibid.  lib.  4.0.  a  4  9.  .n.     * - 


M6D  feretoU  fro&tlw  tMsptt  of  tiM  pM|tk>  vftaeh  m 
I  Yery  lilwly  to  -pro^vkm  Uw  Homum  ■gmasi  tkrai ;  yet 
things  thoaU  hav«  aobw  to  to^  an  exttvaau^  ;  for  it 
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Ibr  thougli  it  mghi  mhIj  ]»▼•  boeo 
proo0  to  MditioB,  tkat  thev  wen  ¥er 

tiMN  WM  no  pratMtbilitT  tbat  «U  things  .  , 

WM  not  the^losigii  of  tM  Roniu  govemtnont  to  dsstioy  coy  of  thoae  provineoo  wkkk 
were  under  them,  hut  only  to  keep  them  in  ■ubiection,  tnd  rednco  them  by  renaanabie 
■everity  in  cue  of  revolt.  But  tW  such  a  calamity  dioold  have  hapfmad  to  tfaeai 
mider  Titoi,  who  waa  tba  mildest,  and  fiurtheet  from  eeTority  of  aA  mankind,  aolhiBg 
was  more  unlikely ;  and  that  any  people  AonU  conspiTe  tether  to  theiv  own  mia, 
and  so  blindly  and  obstinately  ran  themealres  into  such  ca]amitiea»  a«  made  them  the 
pity  of  their  enemiea,  waa  the  most  ineiediUB  thing  ;  so  that  nothing  lew  thaa  a  pro- 
^tical  qiirit  could  have  foretold  so  contingent  and  improbable  a  thmg  as  this  wm. 
TotheextremesuiiEBringsof  the  Jews,  Joeephnibeara  most  ample  testimony.  In  the 
prefaM  to  his  history  ofthe  Jewish  War,  speaking  generally  of  the  <  * 
fel  the  Jews,  he  says,  almost  in.  our  Saviour's  w^ids,  that  *^  mU  the  ^ 
had  b^alUn.  any  nalaen  fboh  thx  BKOiHBiire  ow  tbb  woMld,  were  kmt  tmmU  im 
farison,  of  those  of  the  Jefos,"^  A  brief  ennmeration  of  partiealan  wHl,  howwerp 
•bow  th«  extremities  to  which  this  unhappy  nation  was  reduced. 

Within  the  city,  the  fury  of  the  opposite  ftctiooa  was  so  gn^X,  that  thor  filed  all 
places,  even  the  temple  itwif,  with  continual  slaughtera.  Nay,  to  sock  n  heigkt  did 
their  madnem  rise,  that  they  destroyed  the  very  granaries  of  corn,  which  should  have 
sustained  them  *,  and  burnt  the  mnpantir  of  arms  which  should  have  delended  them  * 
"  B  hadlaated  only 


By  this  means,  when  the  siege  had  lasted  only  two  mooths,  the  famine  began  to  iige, 
and  at  length  reduced  them  to  such  straits,  that  the  barbarttiee  which  th^  |»nctiaed 
are  not  to  De  imagined.  All  the  reverence  due  to  age  and  the  sacied  tisa  of  parent 
and  child  were  annihilated.  Children  snatched  the  half  beked  morsels,  whieh  their  &- 
there  were  eating,  out  of  their  months ;  and  mothers  even  itoatehed  tiie  fcod  out  of 
their  own  children's  mouths.3  As  tbs  siege  advanced,  the  ravagee  ofthe  fimune  hif  rtms 
ed,  and  devoured  the  aeople  by  whole  houses  and  IhmiUee ;  the  upper  rooma  were  filed 
with  women  and  children  who  were  dying  bv  &inins,  and  the  laaee  of  the  dty  were  lull 
ofthe  dead  bodies  of  the  aged.^  Tbs  diildren  also,  and  the  young  men,  waadeted 
about  the  market  idacee  like  shadows,  and  fen  dmvn  dead  wbeteeoever  threir  mieeiy 
eeized  them.  At  length  the  famine  became  so  extreme,  that  they  ghdly  datmued 
what  the  most  sordid  animah  refused  to  touch :  and  a  woman  of  distingviriied  lank 
(who  had  been  stripped  and  phmdered  of  all  her  goo^  and  provisions  by  the  ssldisn4 
in  hunger,  zago,^  deepair,  killed  and  roasted  her  bebe  at  the  breast,  ami  had  eaten  one 
half  of  htm  before  the  horrid  deed  was  discovered.^ 

During  the  siege,  many  hundrsds,  who  were  taken  Wthe  RomBw,  were  first  wki»> 
ped,  then  tormented  with  various  kinds  of  tortures,  ana  finally  eraeified ',  thn 
soldiers  nailing  them  (out  of  the  wrath  and  hatred  they  bore  to  the  * 


one  way,  and  another  after  another,  to  crossee,  by  way  of  jest :  until  st  1 
multitude  became  so  great  that  room  was  wantmg  for  tne  crosses,  and  ctesuss  ibr  i 
bodies.^    Thus  ternl>ly  was  their  hnprecationluunied--llSf  Meed  Wen  nr  mid  one  _ 
tkOdren!  (Matt.xxvii.  S5.) 

Not  to  enter  into  details  of  the  nrahitudes  that  were  massscred  by  the  MntandBag 
&ctions  in  Jerusalem,  the  full  aocomplishinent  €if  Christ's  predictien,  thei  tho  Jews 
should  fall  hw  the  edge  of  the  oword,  Is  recorded  by  Joeephua?  when  deecrftiag  the 
seeking  of  tAat  tity. 

'*  Ami  now  rushing  into  eve^  lane,  they  dew  whomeoever  they  fimnd,  wiAont  die- 
finetion,  and  burnt  tiie  housee  and  all  the  people  who  had  fled  into  diem.  And  when 
they  entered  ibr  the  sake  of  plunder,  thejr  found  whole  fiuniliee  of  dead  pareoiv.  aad 
houses  ftiH  of  carcasses  destroyed  by  fanune  ;  then  they  came  out  with  thmr  ] 


empty.  And  though  they  thuspitied  the  dead,  they  did  not  leel  the  same  omelkm  te 
the  hving,  but  kUIed  all  they  met,  whereby  they  fiUed  the  lanee  with  deadbodiee.  The 
whole  city  ran  with  blood,  insomuch,  that  many  things  which  were  burning,  were  eztin- 

.     >  Joeephus,  de  BeD.  Jud.  lib.  1.  Pmf  f  4. 
'd|bid.]ib.5.o.l.  M- 

9  Ibid.  fib.  6.  c.  10.  f  2,3.  4  Hud.  lib.  5l  c  IS:  t  3. 

5  Iknd.  fib.  &  c.  3.  (.  3,  4.  The  historian  dephnres  the  cruel  deed,  aa  a  moet  flacnnt 
viohUion  of  nature,  which  had  never  been  perpetrated  by  Greek  or  baihariaa  ;  and 
aueh  as  he  wo^d  not  have  related,  if  there  had  not  been  innumenble  witneeeee  to  it  in 
his  own  age.  It  mav  be  proper  to  remark,  that  this  horrid  cireumstanee  waa  a  fbrthec 
aeoomDUdiraentof  thenrophecyof  MoeesinDeuLxxviiL53.56,57.;  and  which  had 
twice  before  been  niUilled,  —  frst  m  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  idolatroua  ta  tidie^ 
when  besieged  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  {%  lyings  vL  ».),  and  agam,  m  Jeraaakm, 

«'^'?^J^  by  Nebuchadnemar.    See  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  iL  20.  iv.  W 

2  Ibid.  hb.  5.  c.  11.  ^  1. 
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i9d  hy  the  blaod.**  Thm  were  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  elam  with  the  sword ; 
was  she  laid  even  with  the  ground,  and  her  children  with  her.  **  The  soldiers  be- 
ing now  wearied  with  kiHing  the  Jewb,  and  yet  a  great  namber  remaining  alive,  Cissar 
eoBimanded  that  only  the  armed,  and  they  who  reijsted,  should  be  slain.  -  But  the  sol- 
diera  killed  also  the  old  and  the  in6nn  ;  and  taking  the  young  and  strong  prisoners, 
carried  them  into  the  women's  court  in  the  temple.  Cnsar  appointed  one  Fjonto,  his 
freedman  and  friend,  to  guard  them,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  eaoh.  All  the  rob- 
bers and  the  seditious  he  slew,  one  bf  them  betraying  another.  But  picking  out  such 
youths  as  were  remarkable  for  stature  and  beauty,  he  reserved  them  for  the  triumph. 
All  the  rest  that  were  above  seventeen  years  old,  he  sent  bound  into  Egypt,  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  labour  there.  Titus  also  sent,  manv  ojf  them  into  the  provinces,  to  be  slain  in 
the  theatres,  by  beasts  and  the  sword.  And  thtMC  who  were  under  seveiiteenvears  of 
age,  weire  slain.   And  during  the  time  Fronto  judged  them,  a  thousand  died  of  hunger." 

But  the/oiltiv  by  tJke  ^dge  ^f  ike  g^ard  mentioned  in  our  Lord's  pronheoy,  is  not  to 
be  confined  ^  mat  happened  at  the  siefe,  in  which  not  fewe^  than  eleven  hundred 
thoasand'perished.1  It  aW  compr^emfed  all  the  elanghters  made  of  the  Jews,  in  dif- 
ferent battles,  sieges,  and  maBnacree,hoth  in  their  own  eountryand  at  other  plaeee,  dur- 
ing the  whofle  course  of  the  war.  Thus,  by  the  command  of  Florus,  who  was  the  first 
author  of  the  war,  there  were  slain  at  Jerusalem,^  three  thmsand  and  six  hundred :  •— 
By  the  inhabitants  of  Cmsareafl  above  twenty  thotuand :  —  At  Scythopolis,* ^  above 
thirteen  tkougand :  —  At  A$calonfi  two  thouoand  fine  hundredy  and  at  FtolemaiSy  two 
thauoand  t  —  At  JHexandriOy  under  Tiberius  Alexander  the  0re8ident,<(  fiftu  thousand : 
—  At  Jofpti,  when  it  was  taken  by  Cesdus  Galhis,?  a^At  tht^usand  four  kandred :  ^- 
In  a  mountain  called  Asamouy  near  Sepphorisfi  above  two  thousand :  —  At  Damascus fi 
ten  thousand :  —  In  a  batUe  with  the  Romans  at  ^sealoUfl^  ten  thousand ;  -—  In  an  am- 
buscade near  the  same  place,n  eifht  thousand :  -^  At  Japha^^^fifteen  thousand :  ^  By 
the  Bamaritsns  upon  mount  Ganxin,'^^  eleven  thousand  and  six  hundred  : — At  Jota- 
va^^  fthty  thousand:  —  At  Joj^,  when  taken  by  Vespa8ian,lS  four  thousand  two 
kumdred:  —  At  Tarichea^^^  six  thousand  five  hundred,  and  after  the  city  was  taken» 
twelve  hundred :  -—  At  Gamala,^T  four  thousand  shun,  besides  iEve  thousand  who  threw 
themselves  down  a  precipice :  —  Of  those  who  fled  with  Jclm  from  GisehaUy^'^  si» 
thousand : «-  Qf  the  Qaiarenes^  fifteen  thousand  slain,  besides  an  infinite  nmnber 
drowned :  -^  In  the  villages  of  ./tftenuea,!*  above  ten  thousand  sUHn :  ^-  At  Gerasa?^  a 
thousand :  — At  Macharus^^  seventeen  hundred :  —  In  the  wood  of  Jardesf^'  three 
thousand — In  the  castle  of  Mdsada,^  nine  hundred  and  sixty :  -^In  Cyrsne,  by  Ga- 
tnllus  the  governor ,94  three  thousand  t —  Besides  these,  many  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
eondiiiqn,  were  slain  in  this  war,  who  are  not  reckoned ;  but  of  these  who  are  reckon- 
ed, the  number  amounts  to  above  ea«  wilUon  three  hundred  fifty^sevsn  thousand  six 
hsmfred  and  sixty;  which  would  appear  almost  incredible,  if  their  own  historian  had 
not  vo  particiilarly  enumerated  them. 

But  besides  the  Jews  who  fell  hu  tke  edge  of  the  sword,  others  weiie  also  iabeUd 
satfttf  captive  into  all  nations :  and  considering  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  the  number 
of  the  captives  too  was  verv  mat.'  There  were  taken  particulariy  at  Javha^  two 
tkaueand  one  hundred  and  thiriy :  —  At  Jotapa^  one  thousand  two  hundred :  -»  At 
TBTtehea^  six  thousand  choaen  younff  men  sent  to  Nero,  the  rest  sold  to  the  number 
of  thirty  thousand  and  four  Aimttr64i,  besides  those  who  were  given  to  Agrippa :  ^  Of 
tlMT  Gadarenesf^  tu>o  thousand  two  hundred :^la  Idummitf^  above  a  thousand. 
.  Many  besides  these  were  taken  at  Jerusalem,  so  that  as  Joset^us  himself  informs  U8,90 
the  number  of  the  captives  taken  in  the  whole  war  amounted  to  nhuty^seven  tko^uand  ; 
the  tall  and  handsome  young  men  Titus  reserved  for  his  triumph  ;  of  the  rest,  those 
above  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sent  to  the  works  in  Egypt,  but  most  were  distribut- 
ed thtouffh  the  Hioman  provinces,  to  be  destroyed  in  their  tneatres  by  the  sword  or  by 
the  wild  oeasts ;  those  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves.  Of  these  cantives  mau^ 
underwent  a  hsrd  ikte.  Eleven  thousand  of  thero^l  perished  for  want,  l^tus  exhibit- 
ed all  sorts  of  shows  and  spectacles  at  Cesarea,  and^S  many  of  the  captives  were 
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«ael  PrapkuUt  •J  Jaus  CkriU  {kw^.  No.  H. 

Ui«ra  deckrogred,  fQiBe  beinf  »ipo»ed  to  tka  wild  beiiats,  and  others  canlp«]led  to  fi^ 
ia  tioops  ■jTunst  qim  aooilMf.  At  CcM!re«,  too,  in  haaaar  of  Us  brother's  birth-day .1 
tm9  tkmumtidf9€  hmmdred  Jews  were  aUin ;  and  a  mat  niunber  likewise  at  BsraCai, 
ia  hoBour  of  Iom  Other's.  Tbe  like*  was  done  in  oUier  cities  of  Byxta.  Thoee  whsB 
he  raserred  for  ius  triumph^  were  SimoQ  and  John,  the  generals  of  the  csfatiTeB,  and 
M9fm  kamdred  others  or  rsmarkaUe  statore  and  beauty.  Thos  were  the  Jews  mt- 
aerabiy  tormented,  and  distributed  over  the  Roman  provinces ;  and  are  they  not  sbA 
distressed  and  dispersed  i>ver  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

Was  not  this  a  tinu  of  great  tribuUtianf  Were  not  .these  days  of  nen^OMses  in- 
deed ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  exact  aceoinpliithraent  of  any  predictioD  Ifavn  these 
words  of  our  Saviour  iiad  ? 

(v.)  Tke  total  destruction  oftht  temfU  and  city  of  Jenuakwu 
PaoPBBCT.  —  Mau.  xxiii.  37,  38.  Luke  xiii.  34,  35.  O  Jtrutidem  !  Jernaa- 
Um!'^'  BtkM  yottr  ibotite  u  Uft  wnfo you.  dew^ate,  —  Matt.  xxiv.  2L  Mark 
xiiL  3:  Luke  xn.  6.  The  days  will  come,  in  ike  tohiek  there  skM  wef  he  l^ 
hare  one  «fdne  upon  anaikery  that  ehatl  not  he  ikrowa  down,  —  Li^ce  xix.  7%gf 
whaU  lay  Wtee  even  with  the  ground^  and  shall  not  leqve  in  thee  one  oiome  npcn 
another.  —  Luke  xxi.  5M.  Jerusalem  shall  ht  trodden  doion  of  the  GenliZet,  wilaf 
the  timu  of  the  CknOles  be  fulfilled. 

FuLviuixiiT. — It  seemed  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  events  here  fhretold  bv 
Jesus  Christ,  should  happen  in  that  a^je,  when  the  Jews  were  at  perfect  jpoace  with 
the  Romans ;  and  the  strength  of  th^ir  cntadel  was  snch,  as  constnined  Titoe-  to  ac- 
knowledge  that  it  was  the  siHaoLAR  hajid  of  Gon,  that  compelled  them  t^  refiaqninh 
fintifications  which  no  'human  power  could  have  conquered.^  Our  Baviour^s  wards 
also  were  afanost  literally  fulfilled,  and  scarcely  ene  sttine  ioms  l^  upon  smother.  The 
temple  waa  a  building  of  such  strength  and  giandeur,  of  such  spmdoor  and  beanlj, 
that  it  was  likely  to  he  preserved,  as  it  was  worOnr  to  be  preserved,  fi>r  a  monumcart 
of  the  victory  aad  glory  of  the  Roman  empire,  lltus  was  accordingly  very  deainms 
•f  preaervinff  it,  vA  protested^  to  the  Jews,  wha  had  fortified  theniBelves  within  it, 
that  he  wouu  pseserve  it,  even  against  their  w3I.  He  hadf  expressed  the  13ke  demn 
of  preserving  the  city  too,  and  repeatedbr  sent  Josephns  and  other  Jews  .to  their  coub- 
tr^en,  to  penmade  tliem  to  a  surrender.  But  an  overruling  Providence  directed 
tluags  otherwisev  The  Jews  themselves?  first  set  fire  to  the  portioos  of  the  temple, 
and  then  the  Romans.  One  of  the  soldiers^  neither  waitin|^  for  any  fiOBwnand,  nor 
trembling  for  such  an  atinaot,  but  urged  hf  a  certain  diyine  impulae,  threw  a  bnniing 
brand  in  at  the  golden  window,  and  thereby  set  fire  to  the  buildings  of  the  temple  it- 
self. Tittt^  ran  immediately  to  the  temple,  and  cemmanded  his  oMdters  to  ex^nguidh 
Lho  flame.  But  neither  exhortations  nor  threatenings  could  restrain  their  vioience. 
They  either  could  not  hear,  or  would  not  hear ;  and  Uioae  behind  encaqF^ped  those  be- 
fore lo  set  fire  to  the  temple.  He  was  still  for  preserving  the  hol|'  phee.  He  ooBt- 
manded  his  soldiers  even  to  be  beaten  for  disobeying  him  :  but  their  anger,  and  their 
hatred  of  (he  Jews,  and  a  certain  warlike  vehement  rut  overcame  their  wnjeaca  br 
their  general,  and  their  dread  tor  his  commands.  A  soldier  in  the  dark  set  fire  to  the 
doors :  and  thus  as  Josephusio  gays,  th^  temple  was  burnt  against  the  will  cf  Cbmar. 

When  the  soldiers  had  rested  from  their  horrid  work  ofblood  and  plunder,  Titos 
gave  orders  to  demolish  tlie  foundations  of  the  city  and  the  tenmle.  —  But,  tlml  pos- 
terity might  judge  of  the  glcry  and  value  of  his  conquests,  he  mi  three  towers  stand- 
mg  as  monuments  of  the  prodigious  strength  and  greatness  of  the  city ;  and  also  a 
part  of  the  western  wall,  which  he  designed  as  a  rampart  for  a  garriaoo,  to  keep  the 
surrounding  countrv  in  subjection.  AH  the  other  buildings  were  completely  levelled 
with  the  ground.  It  is  recorded  by  Maimonides,  and  likewise  in  the  Jewiah  Tahnnd, 
tint  Terentius  Rnfus,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Titus,  with  a  ploughshare  toce  op  the 
foundations  of  the  tenure,  and  thus  remarlmbly  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  prophet  && 
•ah :  Therefore  shaU  Zionfor  your  sake,  he  ploughed  as  a  field,  end  Jerusmltm  sitdt 
heeome  heaps,  and  the  nurtKnlain  of  the  house  as  t&  high  places  of  the  forest..  (Btic.  tii. 
12.)    The  city  also  shared  the  same  fate,  and  was  burnt  and  destroyed  together  with 


the  temple.n    With  the  exception  of  the  three  towers,  above  mentioned  as  being  left 

'1  the  rest  of  the  city  was  so  demolishod  and  levelled  with  the  giwaad, 

that  thoBe  who  eame  to  see  it  oould  not  betieve  that  it  had  ever  been  inhabited.    Aad 


8ta»ling,13  all  the  rest  of  the  city  y 

that  thoBO  who  eame  to  see  it  oould  n ^ 

when  Titus  came  again  to  Jerusalem  in  his  way  Oram  Syria  to  figypt,  aad  beheld  the 
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Ck.  n.  Sect,  in.]  Relative  to  the  Destructiwi  of  Jerusalem.  <23 

wtui:  deTistaikm,  h«  Intterly  Jaiiient«d  the  cnwl  peceanty,  which  bid  eompeltod  htm  U 
destroy  io  maffaificent  a  city.  After  thecUy  waa  thoa  taken  and^  deatroyed,  a  mat 
quantity  of  rionea  were  found  by  the  Romana,  who  dug  up  the  raioa  in  search  or  the 
treaaorea  whicb  had  been  concealed  in  the  earth'^  So  literally  were  the  worda  of  le- 
afia  Chriat  aceompliahed  in  the  rain  both  \>f  the  city  and  of  the  temple !  Well  miaht 
Eleaaar  ny  to  the  Jewa  who  were  oeaieffed  in  the  fertreaa  of  Maaada— »^  What  iale- 
«enie  of  our  eity^  which  was  believed  tohe  inhabited  by  God  ?  — ^  It  ia  new  demoliafaed' 
to  the  very  foundationB ;  and-  the  only  monmnent  of  it  that  ia  left  ia  —  thtf  oamp  of 
thdae  who  deatroyed  it,  which  ia  still  pitched  upon  ita  remains/'  Well  mi^t  he  ex- 
preaa  a  paasionate  wish  that  they  had  all  died  before  they  beheld  that  holy  city  deoo- 
nslied  by  the  handa  of  their  enemiea,  and  the  sacred  temple  ao  profanely  dug  up  from 

Am  the  Jewa  were  to  be  2ad  away  e^ftitt  into  all  nations j  so  waa  Jeruaaiem  to  be 
iraddai  dawn  of  the  GentUts,  wUUtke  times  of  the  Gentiles  he  fMUed.  So  complete- 
ly waa  Jndca  aubjogated,  that  thd  very  land  itself  waa  sold  by  Vespasian,  the  Gen- 
tilea  poasessing  it,  while  the  Jewa  were  nearly  all  slain  or  led  into  captivity ;  and  Jeru- 
salem haa  never  since  been  in  the  poaseaaion  of  the  Jews.  When,  indeed,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  viaited  the  eaatem  perta  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  found  Jerusalem  a  heap 
of,  ruina,  fotty-aeven  yeara  aner  its  destruction,  he  oetermined  to  rebuild  it ',  but  not 
exactly  <m  the  same  apot.  He  called  the  new  city,  £Ua,  after  hia  own  name,  placed  a 
Roman  colony  in  it,  and  dedicated  a  temjple  to  Jupiter  Capitol inus,  in  the  room  of  the 
temple  of  Jehovah.  .This  profanation  or  the  holy  place  Was  the  jj^^at  cause  of  the  re- 
bellions and  suffsrings  of  the  Jews  during  the  reijpk  of  HadriauT  The  city  was  once 
more  taken  by  them  and  burnt.  —  Hadrian  rebuilt  it  —  re-established  the  colony  —  or- 
dered the  statue  of  a  hog  (which  the  Jewa  held  in  religious  abhorrence)  to  be  set  up 
«ver  the  gate  that  opened  towards  Bethlehem ;  and  pubUshed  an  edict,  strictly  forbid- 
ding any  Jew,  on  pam  of  death,  to  enter  the  city,  or  even  to  look  at  it  from  a  distance. 
Thus  the  city  remained,  tin  the  time  of  ConstantinB,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  who 
greatlv  improved  it,  and  restored  the  name  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  Jews  were  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  there.  Attempting  in  vain  to  get  possession  of  their  capital,  Con- 
atantine  caused  their  ears  to  be  cut  off,  ^eir  bocues  to  be  marked  as  rebels,  and  dis; 
persed  them  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  aa  fugitives  and  slavea.  The  em- 
peror Julian,  from  enmity  to  the  Chriitiana;  favoured  the  Jews ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope 
o€  contradicting  the  prophecy  concerning  it,  attempted  to  rebufld  the  temple ',  but,  ne 
wms  mirMttlouJy  prevented,  and  obligeato  deaiat  tropi  hia  impioua  undertaking.  Jo- 
vian revived  the  severe  edict  of  Hadrian ;  and  the  Greek  emperora  continued  tne  pro- 
hibition \  ao  that  the  wretched  Jews  used  to  give  money  to  tne  soldiers  for  permission 
le  behold  and  weep  over  tlie  ruins  of  their  temple  and  city,  particular! v  on  the  return 
of  that  memorable  day,  in  which  it  had  b^en  taken  by  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Heracliua,  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  took  and  plundered  it ;  but  HeracHus  soon  reco- 
vered the  possession  of  it.  —  In  t)37,  the  Christiana  surrendered  Jerusalem  to  OroaT; 
the  Saracen  Cidiph,  who  built  a  mosque  upon  the  aite  of  Solomon's  Temple.  It  re- 
mained in  the  poeaeasion  of  the  Saracena  above  400  yeara,  and  then  waa  taken  by  the 
Turks.  They  retained  it  till  the  year  1099,  when  the  Franks  took  it  under  Godfrey 
of  Boulorae,  General  of  the  Cniaadere.  The  Franka  kept  possession  88  years,  that 
in,  till  1197,  when  the  Turks,  under  Saladiu,  retook  it  by  capitulationi  and  with  them  it 
haa  remained  ever  8inoe.3 

^  Thus  literally  haa  thia  prophecy  been  hitherto  fblfilled !  —  Jerusalem  has  been  thua 
constantly  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,-^ the  Romans,  the  Saracena,  the  Franka, 
and  the  Turks.  —  Ita  antient  inhabitanta  have  been  expelled,  and  nersecuted,  and  ita 
holy  places  have  been  polluted.  The  eaglea  of  idolatroiis  Rome,  tne  crescent  of  the 
impostor  Mahomet,  and  the  banner  of  popery  carried  by  the  Crusaders,  baivS  been  suc- 
eesalvely  displayed  amidst  tlie  ruins  or  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  fbr  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  yeara."^  And  the  Jews  are  still  preserved  a  living  and  continued  monument 
of  the  truth  of  oar  Lord^  prediction,  and  of  the  irrefragabb  truth  of  the  Chrbtian  re- 
ligion. 

The  oonoluaion  of  the  prediction,  however,  (till  Ma  times  of  the  Gtntilts  be  fid- 
JtUed,)  indioatea  that  Jerusalem,  —  the  city  once  heoMtifulfor  situation  and  th£  joy  of 
the  whole  e^itjk,  —  shall  not  be  trodden  down  for  ever.    ^  The  tlmea  of  the  Gentiles 

t  Jo8ephu8,de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  7.  e.  1.  $  H.  >  Ibid.  Ub.  7.  e.  8. J  7. 

^  Bp.  Newton's  Disaertaiiona  on  the  Pro|dieoies,  vol.  n.  pp.  67—69.  The  pteeeding 
afieoant  of  the  aceompliahment  of  our  Saviour'a  predietloBa  ooneeraing  the  de^mctioii 
of  Jeruaaiem,  the  mbverakm  of  the  Jewiah  polity,  and  the  ealamitiea  which  have  be- 
fiiUen  the  Jewa,  ate  chiefly  abridged  from  this  learned  preUte'a  eighteenth,  mnet^nth, 
twentieth,  and  twenty-fiiat  diaaerUtiona,  with  occasional  aasiatance  from  Biu.  &.eu  a 
JiiatorT4  the  Intemretor  of  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  up.  388— 333. 
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mmd  poB9e9S  (m  kinrijimfar  < 

to  remeinedy  oo  probebiy  will  remem  m  eubjectmi  to  tbe  Geotike,  i 

ofdu  OetUiUt  hefiUfUed  ;  or,  es  St.  Pent  ejm»et  it  (Rom.  zi.  SS,  96i),niil  tkm  fit- 

ntMs  cf  tlu  QmuUts  bt  comS  in  ;  mmd  to  mil  Armel  shall  fte  eevetf  and  beeeme  egaathe 

Mople  of  CM.    TkB  fiUnea  of  the  Jews  will  oome  in  ae  wefl  as  tko  fiUme*9  ef  <k 

QmaiUg.    r<a{v9T,m.fiDy2S.)iftk0faUrftlUmhetkeHdk$t^ik€W9rid,mmdlU 

dimimishimg  of  tkem  tkt  riches  of  tJU  GomiUes ;  Mow  wntck  mar%  tknr  twbmmf  Fori 

momld  notf  kreikretiy  tkoi  fotkomUboigmormmi  e/  tAae  wyeCcry,  f&et  Umdmeoo  immmt 

is  htmpened  to  Israel,  untd  the  fiibuss  of  tkoGoiUiUtke  come  m.     Ami  m^U  brod 

sUlfte  sm9ed,^l 


SECTION  IV. 


THAT  TH£RE  |S  SALFATION  ONtT  TimoUGH  CBBIST Aia>TH£  DAVCaBB 

OF   REJECTING    IT. 

^  1.  Thai  there  is  salvation  qnlt  thrtmgk  (JknsL 
PROPHECY.  —  Zech.  xiiL  1.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fovrntaiB  apen- 
cd  to  the  houfle  of  Darid,  and  to  the  inhabitints  of  Jeniaalem,  ftr  on  aad 
for  uncleanness.  —  Mai.  ir.  2.  Unto  you  that  fear  m/  name  aliaU  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  arise^  with  healing  in  his  wings.  —  Isa.  liii.  11.  By  his  kiiow- 
lec&e  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  niany.  —  Isa.  lix.  SO.  The  Redeemer 
shall  come  to  Sion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jaeob.  See 
Rom.  ix.  26.  —  Ps.  cxviii.  32.  The  stone  yirhxch  the  builders  refused,  the 
aame  is  become  the  bead  stone  of  the  isomer.  Isa.  xxyiii.  16.  Matt  xii  10. 
FuLFiLMBirr.  —  John  iii.  16.  God  so  loyed  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belieTeth  in  him,  should  n6t  pensh,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  Compare  also  1  These,  v.  9. ;  John  xvii.  3.  —  Lnfce 
xxiv.  47.  —  That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  sfaonld  be  preached  in  his 
name.  See  also  Acts  x.  43.  —  Acts  xiii.  38,  ^.  Through  thb  man  is  preach- 
ed unto  ^ou  the  fomveuess  of  sins ;  and  by  him  aH  that  beliere  are  tnsdfied. 
—  Acts  IV.  11, 12.  This  is  the  stone,  which  was  set  at  nought  of  yoa  ouiiders^ 
which  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer.  Neither  is  there  saivatkui  in  any 
other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven  given  among  ms&t'where- 
by  we  must  be  saved. 

§  2.  Of  the  necessity  of  heUeving  in  Christy  and  the  danger  of  r^eeUng 


Deut.  xviii.  15. 19.  The  Lord  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  —  Unto  him 
sliall  ye  hearken  —  Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  [In  Acts  iii.  23»  this  pte* 
diction  ist^ited  and  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.]  —  Numb.  xv.  30,  31.  The  sool 
that  doth  aught  presumptuously  •*-  reprocKsheth  the  Lord ;  and  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  among  his  people,  because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  -^  Ps.  ii.  12.  luss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  imd  ye  perish  firom  the 
right  wav. 

John  ill.  J 8.  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned ;  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name 
of  the  only  Son  of  God.  —  Heb.  ii.  3.  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  negleet 
80  great  salvation  ?  —  Heb.  x.  26. 29.  If  we  sin  vrilfully,  ailer  that  we  have 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  saerifiee  for 
nxBSj  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fierv  indignatioii* 
which  shall  derour  the  adverssries.  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  with- 
out mercv,  under  two  or  three  witnesses ;  of  how  mocfa  sorer  piuusfameaft 
shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  Osd; 
and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  i 
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unhohr  thingy  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  mce. —  The  Lttrd 
skaU  be  revtaUdfiom  Mtmen  ttiik  ki$  migkig  angde^  in  fiaming  fin^  taking 
vengeance  en  them  thai  hww  not  Qody  ana  that  ob^  not  the  goepd  of  our  Lord 
C^knst.    2  Those,  i.  7, 8. 

«  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  s^Arit  of  prophecy*  (Rer.  idx.  10.)  ;— 
and  of  that  teettmony  it  were  easy  to  have  offered  hiuidreds  of  instances 
equally  striking  with  those  aboT«  giiran.  Copiotts  as  the  preceding  table 
of  prophecies  is,  the  selection  has  necessarily  been  resiricUd  to  ths  pniN- 
ciPAL,  in  order  thitt  this  article  of  our  AppeiidiE  Diijpht  not  be  extended 
to  an  undue  length.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  cdl  (or  near- 
ly all)  the  predictions  relative  ta  tbe  Blessiah,  is  referred  to  Huet's  />e- 
manstratio  EoangeHcOf  Prop.  IX.  (vol.  iL  pp.  505^1056.  Amsterdaniy 
1660),  and  to  Mr.  Barker's  ^  Messiah :  being  the  prophecies  ooncem- 
ing  him  methodised,  with  their  accomplishmenu,  London,  1780."  8yo. 
Both  these  works  hove  been  ccmsoked  in  drawinr  up  the  preceding  ta* 
He  of  prophecies  and  their  accomplishments.  At  the  end  of  Vol.  IL 
Book  IL  (1374^1860.)  of  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Sacred  Chronology, 
that  learned  writer  has  given  two  series  of  the  great  prophecies  and 
dUnsions  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament ;  which  are  expressly  cited 
either  as  pr^etionsfiMlkd  in  him,  or  applied  to  him  by  way  of  accom- 
modation^ in  the  New  Testament.  The  jirst  of  these  series  describes 
Jesu^  Christ  in  his  human  nature^  as  the  PEOMissn  sxen  of  trc  woman 
in  the  grand  charter  of  our  Redemption  {Qea.  iii.  15.) ;  and  his  pe* 
digree,  sufferings,  and  glory  in  his  successive  manifestations  of  himself, 
until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  second  series  describes  his  characttr 
and  ojfices^  human  and  divine.  Although  these  two  series  of  prophecies 
consists  oiify  of  references  .to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  some  of 
which  necessarily  coincide  with  the  predictions  above  given  at  length ; 
yet  tbe  biblical  student  will  find  his  time  not  ill-spent  in  comparing 
them.  The  second  series  contains  many  titles  and  offices  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  could  not,  for  want  of  room,  be  inserted  in  the  present 
work. 

To  conclude;-^ It  is  a  f^ict  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  ought 
necer  to  be  forgotten,  Uiat  most  of  the  prophecies,  delivered  in  the  Old 
Testament  concerning  the  Messiah,  were  revealed  nearly ^  and  some  of 
them  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  scarcely  one  of  them 
can  be  api^d  to  any  man  that  ever  uved  upon  earth  except  to  Him, 
who  is  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  *give 
off  the  prophets  witnessJ'  (Acta  x.  43.)  With  regard  to  the  predictions 
announced  by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  voice  of  lustory  in  every  age  — * 
(and  especially  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jews,)  —  con- 
curs to  demonstrate  their  truth,  and  consequently  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  more,  therefore,  we  contemplate  these  astonishing  facts,  -^ 
the  more  deeply  we  investigate  the  wonderful  display  of  divine  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  — the  more  we  shall  be  disposed  to  exclainit 
with  the  amazed  centurion,  —  Truly  this  was  THE  SON  OF  GOD ! 

VOL.  I.  79 
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OR  THS  BO0E8  COMMONLT  TBBHSB  IBM   ArOCKTFKA. 

[Mteferndtomp.97.0fikisv0km€,w^ui  VO-IV.  PwrtL  Cfti^.  FUL] 

SECTION  I. 

ON  TBC  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS,  ATTACHED  TO  THE   OLD  TESTAMEHT. 

L  DtmmHmi  •ftkt  term  Apocnfpha* — IL  Rtasmu  wihf  ike  Afcryfkti 
Boohs  were  rgecUd  from  ike  CauMi  t^  Scripture;  -^  1.  Tketf  possess 


no  amikority  whaUoor^to  give  them  admission  inio  the  soared  i 
2.  They  wert  not  adodUed  inio  it  doring  the  Jirsi  four  eentmries  of  ike 
ChrisHon  mv;— 3.  7%<jf  eontradiei  the  canonical  Seripjhnres^ — 4. 
They  contain  fatsct  obsnrdj  and  incredible  things  ;  —  5.  They  comireH 
diet  oU  other  profane  historian$.  —  lll.  Notices  of  1.  Tke'AjMeryphat 
Book  of  Enoch ;  and^  %  Of  the  Apocryphal  Ascension  of  XsaidL— » 
lY.  ihes  of  theu  spurious  productions. 

I.  Besides  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tesiameatt  which  are  oiiiTer* 
fallj  acknowledged  to  be  fenuine'  and  inspired  writings,  both  bj  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churchest  there  are  several  other  writings,  porUf 
historicaly  partlj  ethical*  and  partly  poetical,  which  are  nsoallj  piinted 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  larger  editions  of  the  EngEsh 
Bible,  — under  the  appellation  of  the  *'ApocaTPHA,**-^that  is,  books 
not  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  being  either  spnriovs,  or  at  leaA 
not  acknowledged  to  be  diyine..  The  word  Apocrypha  is  of  Greek  ori- 
gin, and  is  either  derived  from  the  words  om'o  ms  xftw^n^,  becanse  the 
boQ^  in  question  were  removed ^rosi  the  crypto  chest,  ark,  or  other  re- 
ceptacle in  which  the  sacred  books  were  deposited,  whose  authoritr 
was  never  doubted ;  or  more  probably,  from  the  verb  flbroxjucru.  Is  hJk 
or  conceal^  because  they  were  concealed  from  the  generality  of  readers, 
their  authority  not  being  recognised  by  the  church,  and  because  they 
are  books  which  are  destitute  of  proper  testimonials,  their  original  being 
obscure,  their  authors  unknown,  and  their  character  either  heretical  or 
suspected*^  The  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome,  indeed,  affirm  that 
even  these  are  diviiiely  inspired ;  but  it  is  easy  to  account  for  this  a»- 
sertion  :  these  apocr3rphal  writings  serve  to  countenance  some  of  the 
corrupt  practices  of  that  church. 

II.  The  Protestant  churches  not  only  account  those  books  to  be  apo> 
cryphal,  and  merely  human  compositions,  which  are  esteemed  such  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  third  and  foortli 
books  of  Esdras,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job,  and  the  hundred  and 
fifty-first  psalm  ;  but  also  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  the  additions  to 
the  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch  the  prophet,  with 
the  epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the  Song  of  the'  Three  Children,  the  story  of 
Susanna,  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  first  and  seeond 

lAiigiiitm.eoiitraP«iutum,Ub.n.c.9.  De  CSvtttte  Dei,  lib.  rr.  e.  S3.  ^  4.  Tim 
PM^jiv  giTSii  St  length  in  Dr.  Lsidner's  Weeks,  vol  v.  p.  flO.  8vo.i  veLit. 
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books  of  ^Aocabees.    The  boolu  here  enumerated  are  unanimoiulj 
rejected  by  Proteatants  for  the. following  reasons  : 

1.  They  possess  no  authority  whatever ^  either  external  or  internal,  to 
procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred  canon* 

Nona  of  them  are  extant  in  Hebrew ;  all  of  them  are  in  the  Greek  langna^ e,  ex- 
cept the  fiKurth'book  of  Eadrae,  which  in  only  extant  in  Latin.  They  were  written 
for  the  meet  |iart  br  Alexandrian  Jews,  aubeeqnentlT  to  the  eeaiation  of  the  pro* 
pbetio  spirit,!  though  before  the  premnlg^ation  of  the  Goapel.9  Not  one  of  the  writers 
in  direct  terms  advances  a  chum  td  inspiration  v'  nor  were  they  ever  received  into 
the  sacred  canon  by  the  Jewish  church,  and  therefore  they  were  not  sanctioned  by 
oof  Saviour.  No  part  of  the  anocrypha  is  (vaoted,  or  even  alluded  to,  by  him  or  by  any 
of  his  aoostles :  and  both  Phuo  and  Josephus,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  of 
tbe  Christian  era,  are  totaUy  silent  concenung  them.4 

1  In  the  prophecy  of  Mahichi  (i^.  4  ^  6.)  it  is  intimated  that  after  him  no  prophet 
flfaould  arise,  until  John  the  BapUsl,  the  harbinger  of  the  Messish,  should  appear  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah ;  and  the  Jews  unammoualy  agree  that  the  prophetic 
spirit  ceased  with  Malachi.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  jrralsnds  that  it  was 
Written  by  Solomon  —  a  pretension  not  only  manilestly  fidse,  but  which  also  proves 
that  book  not  to  h^ve  been  inspired.  For  in  the  first  piboe,  the  author,  whoever  he 
was,  cites  many  passages  from  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  wno  did  not  prophesy  till  many 
ages  i^fter  the  time  of  Solomon,  aAl'  consequently  the  book  conld  not  have  been 
written  by  him ;  and  secondly,  it  repreeents  the  Ismelites  (Wisd.  ix.  7, 8i  xv.  14.) 
ns  being  in  subxection  to  theb  enemiee :  whereas  we  know  firontbe  susred  writii^Sy 
that  they  enjoyed  great  peace  and  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

*  Sudi  at  least  is  the  jfeneral  opinion  of  commentators ;  but  Moldenhawer  has 
urged  some  reasons  fbr  thinking  that  some  of  the  apocrjrphu  books, —as  Tobit,  the 
feurth  book  of  Esdras,  and  perhaps  also  the  book  ol^Wis«XMn,— were  written  t^fttr 
the  birth  of  oar  Saviour,  and  consequently  they  cannot  be  considered  as  uooryiihal 
books.    His  argumente  are  noticed  in  VoL  IV.  Part  I.  Chap.  VIII.  (( II.  m. 

3  So  &r,  indeed,  are  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  books  from  asserting  their  own 
inspiration,  that  some  of  them  say  what  amounts  to  ai»  aeknawUigmemt  tAol  Mew 
were  not  iiupired.  Thus  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  of  Ecolesiastieus,  the  son  or 
Sirac  entreats  the  reader  to  paidon  any  errors  he  may  have  committed  in  translating 
the  works  of  lus  grandfather  Jesus  into  Greek.  In  1  Mace,  iv*  46.  and  ix.S7.  it  is  co»> 
lessed  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  prophet  in  Israel ;  the  second  book  of  Macea- 
hees  (ii.  23.)  is  an  avowed  abridgment  of  five  books  of  Jason  of  Gyrene ;  and  the 
author  concludes  with  the  fbllowing  words,  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  per- 
•on  writing  by  inspiration.  If  I  Aftns  ^ons  watt,  emd  ae  is  ^tting  tha  story,  U  is 
thai  whiekl  desired^  but  if  sUndsrly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  whuk  I  could  attain  imfe. 
(2  Maec.  XV.  38.)  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scripturesi  p.71. 

*  The  testimon;^  of  Josephus  is  very  remarkable : .—- ''  We  have  not,^'  says  he,  <*  aa 
innumerable  multitude  of  books  among  us,  disameing  from  and  contradicting  one 
another,  but  only  twenty-two  books,  containing  the  records  of  all  past  times,  which 
are  justly  betieved  to  be  divine.  Five  of  them  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  his 
Utvn,  and  the  traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  manxind,  till  his  death.  But  as  to 
the  time  from  the  death  of  Moses,  till  the  reisii  of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  wha 
feigned  after  Xerxes,  the  prophets  who  were  iSier  Moses  wrote  down  what  was  done 
in  their  timto  in  thirteen  boolu.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  hymns  to  God, 
and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human  lift.  Our  history,  indeed,  has  oeen  wrifcteiiy 
einoe  Artaxerxes,  very  particularly  ;  but  it  kas  not  been  ssteomed  of  sfusi  aiuthority 
with  the  former  by  our  forefathers,  because  there  had  not  been  an  exact  tuecessim 
of  yrophets  since  that  time.  And  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to  these  books 
A  our  own  nation,  is  evident  by  what  we  do :  for  during  so  many  ves  as  have 
already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  any  thing  to  themy  to  take 
any  dung  from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  m  them  ;  but  it  is  become  natural  to  all 
Jews,  immediately  and  from  their  very  birtii,  to  esteem  these  books  to  contain  divine 
doctrines,  and  to  persist  in  them,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  willingly  to  die  for  them." 
Joeephus  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  4  9*  Josephus*s  testimony  is  releted  by  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Ecd.  lib.  lii.  c.  ix.  and  x.) ;  and  it  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  learned 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  writers  admit  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  never  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Jewish  church.  See  partieuhurly  Huet's  Demonstr.  Evangelica,  prop. 
iv.  tom.  l  De  Libro  Tobit.  p.  306.  De  Libro  Judith,  p.  309.  De  Libris  Maocabeorum, 
^  4M.  Oa  Ghaoaa  libmum  Saoromm,  p.  473.    See  also  Dupin^s  Dissertation  Pr6* 


Om  Ifte  Afcrfpkqt  Bmks  [jkvr.  Hob 


3l  The  €^ernkai  hooks  were  mi  aimUUd  into  Uu  tmam  of  Saifimot 
during  tkejirstjoitr  coniuries  of  ike  CSMshaR  ekorek. 


Thejran  not  meatioiMd  is  thb  oatilom  of  ianired  vritiagtyjiMdebf  Melito  Fiiibnp 
of  Sardis,  wlio  flounehed  in  the  Mconaceiitiirjr,!  nov  in  thoae  of  Oiirai,'  in  the  tliirl 
century,  i>f  AthuianiM,3  Uilsry,^  Cjril  of  Jenualem,^  EpiphannUjO  Grefoty  Nui- 
anien/  AmpliiloehiiB,^  Jerone,*  RafinoByM  end  otiien  of  the  fcwtli  oaataiy ;  nat'm 
the  catalogae  of  eanonicel  booke  reco|^nioe(M»7  the  connell  of  Lnodieee^Il  Mid  in  the 
tame  eentury,  whoee  canons  were  received  bj  the  CSatholic  chnrch ;  ao  thai,  an  Bukap 
Bomet  well  obeerrea, ''  we  hnyetbe  eonoomn^  aaabw  of  the  whole  chnreh  of  Go4  in 
this  niatter.'*!^  To  thia  deeinve  endenee  agamat  the  canonical  aothorHj  of  the  apo- 
eiTpfaal  boofca,  we  may  add  taat  they  were  never  read  in  the  Chrietinn  ehaotch  nnlii 


the  fenrth  centnzj ;  when,  as  Jerome  infimw  va,  they  wefe  read  ^  hr  oTawyie  of 
13e  and  inakmetion  of  nuumera,  bnft  were  not  anofied  to  eatahliah  any  doctzina  :"0 


and  contemporary  writera  atate,!^  thnt  altlMMifh  tnay  were  not  i , 
or  inq>ired  writinga,  Tet  aome  of  them,  perticnbrly  Jndith,  Wia&m,  and  gicrleaiiati 
ena,  were  allowed  (o  be  peroaed  by  catechnmena,  As  a  jiroof  thai  they  were  net 
Marded  aa  canonical  in  the  iUtii  eenlnry,  AnginHina  reletee,  thnt  when  &e  book  of 


WSadom  and  other  writtnge  of  the  eame  eiaea  were  mibhcly  read  in  the  chvr^  they 
were  given  to  the  readera  or  inftrkr  eodeeiaafeieal  elBceffe,  who  road  then  in  a  lower 
pbce  than  thoae  whieh  were  nniveraaily  aeknowledged  to  be  eaoenical,  which  were 
reed  by  the  biehopa  and  preabyten  in  n  Mere  eminent  and  conapicnene  mannet.l^ 
To  conolnde  t — Notwithetanding  the  veneration  in  whieh  theae  books  were  held  by 
the  Weetom  Chveh,  it  ia  evident  thai  the  aeme  anthtf  ity  wis  nevfr  aacribed  to  them 
aa  to  the  Old  end  New  Testament  f  mrtilthelaift  oonaeil  of  Trent,  at  ila  fcnrth  see 


to  plaee  them  all  (enoepting  the  pteyer  of  Maneayh  and  the  third 
and  iSnith  books  of  Bedrna)  in  the  aamn  fnnk  with  the  inepired  wiitinga  of  Ifowa  nnd 
the  propheta.' 

3.  The  apocrmhai  hooJa  coniam  mmy  tUmgs  wUek  mrefokmhmo^  eam- 
iradictory^  emd  mreetly  at  variameo  wUh  ike  Cmomai  Scr^fimret. 

Te  mentioa  oolv  a  ftw  iailaaeea  est  of  many  that  mighi  he  addaeadx-^the 
aftory  of  Belmndtkt  Drtgom  is,  eenftmeJIy,  a  mere  fietion;  — and  theea  are  very 
strong  groans  for  coneMing  that  the  book  of  «Aidi(A  le  of  the  nme  deeerjption. 


— >Th]s  Mrbine  is  tntrodnced  wMJmatifymg  the  smrdar  of  the  flheiibeiniitiSi  wfai^  is 
ie.aadiorof( 


oondemned  in  Oen.  xfis.  7.    The.aatlior  of  the  book  ef  TeM  has  ndded  to  the  viswa 
of  God  and  Previdmnee,  deiheeted  in-  t|m  Old  Teetameai,  tanaU  of  Bahs^Huan  or 


AesTriaa  origin^  eoneeriung  damone  or  i»gelsi  inlarmedsta  beiage  betaeen  the 
DMtvandman.  The  anther  ef  the  book  ef  the  Hrisjom  of  gofoeiea  alhidee  to  the 
people  of  Israel  aa  being  in  eobjeetion  to  Iheir  anemiee,  whieh  wee  not  the  I 


1  Thie  cafalftgue  ie  inserted  kiw  Kambiae  m  k»a  F4whieiastieai  History,  Ifc.  ».€,  86. 
9  Ibid. Hb.  ▼i.e. 85.  p. 999. 

3  In  bis  Festal  or  Paachal  Epiatie.    Bee  the  ajlnet  in  Dr.  Lardaar'a  Woika,  voL 
iv.  pp.  962— S85.  9vo. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  999, 400.  dto. 

4  Prolog,  in  Paalmoe,  n.  9.    Pacia,  1003.    Lardner,  voL  iT.  p.  306. 8vo. ;  voL  ii.  a. 
413.  dto. 

9  In  his  Foarth  Catoehetical  Eawrcise.  Ibid.  vol.iv.  p.S90. 8vo. ;  voL  iLp.4II.4to. 
0  In  varioQs  eaulognee  recitod  hy  Dr.  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312, 3ia  dvcK ;  vol.  ii. 
p.409.4to. 

7  Carm.  33.    Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  96.  Ibid,  vol  iv.  |»p.  407, 406. 8vo. ;  vol  iL  p.  470.4to. 

8  In  Ctonine  lambioo  ad  Selaeam,  p.  196.    Ibid.  p.  413. 6vo. ;  voL  ii.  p.  493w 

0  In  Prasiht.  ad  Lobr.  Regom  aive  Pndogo  Galeeto.    Lerdnor,  voL  v.  m.  le,  17. 
8vo. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  540.  4to.  and  alao  in  aeverd  of  his  pre&oea  to  ether  hooka,  wbkk 


are  given  by  Dr.  L.  pp.  1&— 23. 8vo. ;  or  pp.  540—643. 4to. 

1*  Expoeito  ad-  Bymb.  Apost.  Lardnor,  voL  v.  pp.  75,  76.  8vow ;  veL  ii.  a.  573^  4Id. 

U  Can.  50,  60.  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  pp.  306,  309. 8vo. ;  vol  ii.  pp.  414, 4151 4to.  Be- 
sider  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Cocin,  in  his  Seholastioal  History  off  the  Canon,  and  Hoi- 
denhawer  (Introd.  ad  Vet.  Test.  pp.  148—154.),  have  given  extraets  at  length  ftom 
the  above-mentioned  fiuhare,  and  others,  againat  the  aathoriCy  of  the  apoeryphel 
books. 

»  On  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Anglican  charch,  p.  111.  6lh  edit. 

xspnef.in  Libr.  Salomonia,  Op.  torn.  L  pp.  938,  939.  Leidner,  vol.  v.  p.  la  Bfo. ; 
vol.  ii_j>.  640.  4to. 

14  Thev^rof  the8ynopeisof8crqdnreattribiitodtoAlheiMMnas(saal4«dB«:, 
vol.  iv.  p.  990.),  and  also  the  preunded  Apostolieal  Oanoas  (Can.  alt). 
^_        ^lA  Aagnstin.  deJPredeet.  ifaaot.  Kb.  i.  e.  14.  in  Bishop  Coains  Bohohmtionl  Hilary 


y,  8^1.  L]  AiiaeJied  to  ^  Old  Tesiameni. 

flolomon**  raiffft.  We  road  i»dB«d  that  be  had  enemiee  in  the  penon  of  Iladail,  Re- 
son,  and  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  zi.  14.  23.  95,  26.)  who  vexed  him ;  but  we  no  where 
find  that  they  subdued  his  people  :  and  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  —  Banuh  is  said  Ti.  2.)  to  have  been  carrieo  into 
Babyionj  at  the  same  time  When  Jeremiah  tells  us  that  ne  was  carried  into  E(m^-  i^^^* 
zliii.  6, 7.)  In  3  Mace.  xiv.  41.  nicide  (which  is  prohibited  in  Ezod.  zz.  iS.)  is  men- 
tioned with  approbation.  —  Lastly,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Maecabees  contradict 
each  other :  Ibr  in  the  former  (1  Mace.  vi.  4 — 16.),  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  said  to 
have  died  Ui  Babylon  ;  and  in  the  latter  he  is  represented,  Jirst,  as  having  been  slain 
by  the  priests  in  the  temple  of  Nanea  in  Persia  (2  Mftoc.  i.  1^—10.),  and  e^«r- 
toardr  as  dying  <'  a  miserable  death  in  a  strange  eoontry  among  the  mountains !" 
(iz.88.)  ^ 

4.  The  c^cryphal  hooks  contain  passages  which  are  in  ihtmsdoe$fahe% 
ahstprdf  and  incredible. 

Thus,  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  the  angel  that  is  introduced,  is  represented  as  delibe- 
ntely  teUing  a  falsehood  to  Tobtt  (v.  12,  compared  with  zii.  15.)  :  the  expulsion  of  a 
demon  by  fnmiffation  (iri.)  is  a  thing  not  more  absurd  than  incredible,  as  also  is  the 
■Idky  of  water  being  converted  into  fire  and  vice  versa  (2  Mace.  i.  19—22.),  and  of 
the  tabernacle  and  urk,  walking  after  Jeremiah,  at  the  prophet's  command.^  (2  Mace. 
tt.4.)  ^^^ 

&  Lastlj,  There  are  passages  in  the  apocryphtd  hoohsy  which  are  so  in* 
eoniisieni  with  the  relations  of  aU  ot^tr  profane  historians,  that  they  can* 
not  be  admitted  without  much  greater  evidence  than  belongs  to  these  books^ 

For  instaneoi  in  1  Mace.  viii.  16.  it  is  said  that  the  Romans  <<  committed  their  go- 
vernment to  mu  man  every  year,  who  ruled  over  all  that  country,  and  that  all  were 
obedient  to  that  one,  and  that  there  was  neither  env^  nor  emulation  amongst  them.'* 
Now  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  every  Roman  historian  without  exception.  The 
imperial  government  was  not  established  until  more  than  a  century  aj^ter  the  time 
when  that  book  \^as  written.  In  like  manner  the  account  (in  1  Mace.  i.  6, 7.^  of  the 
death  of  Aleximder,  misnamed  the  Great,  is  not  8upp<Hrted  by  the  historians  wno  have 
recorded  his  last  hours. 

Although  th€  apocryphal  books  cannot  be  applied  «*  to  establisb  anj 
doctrine,'*  yet  **  they  are  highly  valuable  as  antient  writings,  which 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  and  upon 
the  history  and  manners  of  the  East :  and  as  they  contain  many  noble 
sentiments  and  useful  precepts,  the  Anglican  church,  in  imitation  of 
the  primitive  church  of  Christ,  doth^  read  them  foi-  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners.^  On  this  account  the  reader  will  find  an  ana* 
lysis  of  Uiese  i)ookB,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work.^ 

III.  Be>$ides  the  books  commonly  termed .  apocryphal,  which  have 
thus  beeh  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  there  are 
numerous  spurious  productions  extant,  the  earliest  of  which  (the  pre^ 
tended  book  of  Enoch)  could  not  have  been  written  till  shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  them  were  forged  between  the  second  and  fourth  centuries.  The  in- 
dustrious bibliographer,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  collected  fragments  and 
noticcfs  of  all  (or  nearly  all)  these  productions,  which  he  has  discussed 
in  the  two  hundred  and  forty  chapters  of  which  his  Ckfdex  Pseudepigra- 
fhus  Veteris  Testamenti  consists.'  The  bare  enumeration  of  these  for- 
l^eries  would  extend  this  article  to  an  undue  length :  but  there  are  two 

I      "■ 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  Anglican  church  does  not  read  all  the  books 

*  of  the  A|>oeryphar^  it  reads  no  part  of  either  book  of  Esdras,  or  of  the  Bftaocabeee,  of 

t^  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  nor  does  it  read  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 

»or  the  prayer  of  Mumsseh.    Bisfai^  TomIine*s  Elements  of  Christ.    Thed.  vol.  ii. 

fcl99.    Pfeiffer,  Critiea  Sacra,  cap.  14.    Op.  torn.  U.  pp.  796—799.    MoUenhawer, 
tcod.ad.  Vet.  Test.  pp.  145—155.   Heidegger,  Enchirid.  Biblieum,  pp.  906— 3S3.  See 
•leo  Bishop  Manh*s  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Reme,  pf. 
7ft  —98 
«  See  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Oiao.  VHI. 


eW  OiilAe  Ap^tr^fkat  Bmks  [  Arr.  Ka 


apocr]rplud  prodiietioii«»  bearing  the  aamesof  Eaoch  and  Isaiah,  i 

have  been  reaeued  from  utter  oblirion  fay  the  perseTering  reseajrchcs  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence,  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  daini 
a  distinct  notice. 

L  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet:  an  Apocryphal  ProAutian  n^- 
posed  to  have  bcm  lost  for  ages ;  but  discovered  at  the  dose  of  the  tost  ctm- 
twry  m  Ahysssfda^  now  first  translated  from  an  Ethiopic  MA  iMii^Bod^ 
leian  Library*  By  Richard  Laurenccj  LL.  D*  Regias  Prefasor  of 
Hehrew,  4*c.     Oxford,  1821.  8to. 

The  Apoeryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  last  and  preceding  centiirj,  proted  a  fnS£e 
mknect  for  critical  meeolation  and  theolofficsl  dncuMODu  The  eiTcmaataaoe  of  its 
haying  been  quoted  by  an  inmired  writer  3i  the  New  Testainent,!  aagmeated  the  de- 
spair of  leoovering  a  aappoaea  treasure  which  had  been  long  lest  It  was  kncywmwsd 
the  eighth  oentury  of  the  Christian  era,  after  whkh  it  seems  to  hsTe  sank  into  eon- 
flets  S>UnaD.  A  considerable  fragment  of  it,  however,  was  diaeoveied  b^  Jsiiiis  Cc- 
SH  ScaHger,  in  the  Chronographia  of  Georgins  Sjncelhis ;  a  work  which  had  aoc 
then  been  printed.  He  extracted  the  whole  of  this  fragment,  which  he  pnhhahed  in 
his  notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eosebins  9    Still,  howerer,  as  it  did  not  oontain  tl»pas- 


stthject.  The  fullest  account  ofthe  opinions  entertained  bv  the  Fsthezs,  and  the « 
tations  which  they  made  fhmi  thi^  celebrated  apocryphal  prodoetion,  ^fere  it  w«n 
lost,  as  weU  as  what  has  shut  been  cof^tured  respectmg  it  by  modem  crilica,  are  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  Codez  Pseudepigraphus  dC  Fabricios,'  above  mentioned,  who  fans  also 
printed  at  lenrth  the  Oreek  fragment  of  it)>csserved  by  Syncefios.  Bat  though  the 
Greek  copy  of  this  book,  (itself  perh^M  nothing  >^pre  thui  a  mere  tranalstion  from  sons 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  original),  seems  to  have  Eeeif^etrievabiy  lost,  ret  aa  idea  pre- 
vailed, so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  sevemeenth  centary,  Wat  an  EtUntc 
version  of  it  still  existed  in  Abyssinia.  Finally,  reaeaKhes  were  made  for  it  by  wm 
distingniahed  Ethiopic  scholar  Ludobh ;  and  every  yJmK  that  the  book  was  extant  in 
an  Ethiopic  version  was  altogether  abandoned  from  that  tVoie  until  towaidi  the  does 
of  the  last  century,  when  our  enterprising  countryman,  Mr.  Qruee,  not  osly  pnved  ifes 
existence,  but  brought  with  him  from  Abyssinia  tkrw  manusoipt  eopies  of  it,  one  of 
which  he  presented  to  the  Library  at  Paris,  another  to  the  Boileiaa-Libfary  si  Ox- 
Ibrd,  and  the  third  he  reserved  for  hisdself.^  From  the  Bodleisu  MS.  ArcMp  L«i- 
rence  has  made  his  translation>  to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  elaborUe  pretiBsinaiy  dis- 
sertation on  the  history,  &jc.  of  this  a]KM:rypha]  production,  to  which  we  are  pnnc^ial* 
ly  indebted  for  the  present  outline  of  its  contents. 

Although  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  church  ever  sdmitu4  the  book  of 
Enoch  into  the  canon,  it  was  regarded  by  a  learned  but  in  some  reeimuts  &naful 
writer  of  the  second  centurjjr,  Tertnllian,5  both  as  an  inspired  composition,  ind  dso  as 
the  genuine  production  of  mm  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  his  opinion  is  contradicted 
by  the  uniform  judgment  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  church  (the  Ahysnian 
church  alone  excepted)  among  whose  canonical  books  it  was  never  enumeratad.  *  Dr. 
Laurence  has  proved  bjr  internal  evidence,  which  does  not  admit  of  abridgment,  thai 
the  production  in  question  was  the  composition  of  some  unknown  Jew  under  the  bor- 
rowed name  of  Enoch :  that  it  must  have  originally  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  tlioagfa 
such  original  is  now  lost ;  and  that  it  was  written  before  the  rise  of  Christiamtr,  by  a 
Jew  who  did  not  reside  in  Palestine,  and  most  probably  at  an  early  ^riod  of  nerod's 
xeign,  about  ninety-six  (perhaps  one  hundred)  years  before  the  epistls  of  Judo  was 
wntten. 

The  subject  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  is,  a  series  of  risions  respecting  the 
fallen  angels,  their  posterity  the  fiantb  which  occasioned  thb  deluge,  the  mystanes  of 
heaven,  Uie  place  or  the  final  judgment  of  men  and  angels,  and  various  pnits  of  the 

1  Jude,  V.  14, 15.    See  the  passage  in  Vol.  IL  p.  444.  mfrs. 

9  Pp.  404,  405.  edit.  Amst.  1(956. 

a  Vol.  I.  pp.  100^-^224.  In  pp.  S22,  3.  Fabrieius  metitiofis  twenty  diilbrent  nuthois 
who  have  more  or  less  alluded  to  this  book. 

4  A  short  summary  of  the  contento  of  the  Apoemhal  Book  of  Enoch  is  gxren  in  i 
note  to  vd.  ii.  pp-  494—426.  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Mr.  Brsee's  traveis^by  tts  adilsr, 
Mr.  Murray. 


V.  Sect.  I.]  AHhekid  to  the  Old^  Testament.  68) 

uiiveiie  wM(a  bf  Eaoeh.  The  kngotM  » the  ponit  Ethiopie ;  tad  its  lijle  »  evi- 
dently corned  alter  ^t  of  the  book  ^  Daniel.  In  an  appendix.  Dr.  Laurence  has 
printed  a  Latin  version  of  many  chapters,  executed  by  the  teamed  Baron  Sylvester  de 
SacT  from  the  Paris  manuacripi.  Dr.  L.  also  annooncee  that  Professor  Gesenios  of 
Halle  has  it  in  eentenqdation  to  publish  a  trans6ript  of  the  Parisian  copy,  accompanied 
with  a  Latin  translation. 

2.  Auensia  Isaia  Vatis^  opuseuhim  pseudepigrtmkum^  multis  abhine 
secuUsy  ut  vuktur^  AperdUum^  nunc  autem  €^ud  jEtkiopas  compertum^ 
tt  cum  fftrsione  Latina  AngUcanaque  puhlici  juris  factum.  A  Ricardo 
Laureneej  LL.  D.  EUbraic^  Linguae  Professete  Regio^  Sfc.  Oxonii  et 
Londini,  1819.  8to. 

This  volume  contains  a  pretended  history  of  the  prophet  Isaiah*8  ascension  through 
the  firmament  and  six  heavens  in|o  the  seventh ;  tmrather  with  some  pseudo-prophe- 
eies,  and  a  relation  of  the  proohet's  martyrdom.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  tne  data 
of  this  compoation,  as  no  satiatactorv  external  evidence  i>  {Vurnished  by  the  early  wri- 
ters who  have  incidentalljf  mentioned  it,  Dr.  Laurence  has  instituted  a  minute  investi- 
fation  of  the  internal  testimony,  furnished  bv  the  production  itself.  The  result  of  this 
examination,  which  u  conducted  with  singular  acuteness  and  felicity,  is,  that  the  As- 
cension of  Isaiah  must  have  been  composed  towards  the  close  of  the  year  (38  or  in  the 
beginninff  of  the  year  G9.  From  the  circumstance  of  an  anonvmous  author  having 
used  in  the  Ethiopie  the  unusual  Greek  word  mtmmi  for  the  roof  of  a  house,  while  in 
the  Hebrew  and  in  all  the  versions  the  word  signifies  a  net,  (that  is,  a  lattice  placed  in 
the  flat  roof  to  light  the  apartment  beneath^) — the  learned  editor  concludes  that  this 
production  must  nave  bedn  written  in  Qretk,  It  appears,  however,  that  this  Greek 
word  was  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  second  century,  whence  in  all  Drobsbility  it  crept  into 
the  Ethiopie  language  about  that  period.  A  Jew  writing  in  Greek,  would  nive  used  that 
word  which  his  own  Scriptures  and  the  Septnagint  had  previously  adopted  in  3  Kinfs 
i.  8.  A  translator  would  have  used  the  first  term  that  suggested  itself  From  the 
prevalenoe  of  the  oriental  orthography  of  particular  words,  as  well  as  fVom  the  He- 
brew Ser^ures  being  quoted  instead  of  the  Greek  version  in  a  passage  where  they 
4iiilbr,  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the  Jiseetuio  IsMm  was  originally  written  in  He- 
brew, the  native  tongue  of  the  writer. 

IV.  **  The  fate  of  apocryphal  writings  in  general  has  been  singular. 
On  one  side,  from  the  influence  of  theological  opinion,  they  have  some- 
times been  injudiciously  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  :  while  on 
the  other  side,  from  an  oyer  anjqety  to  preserve  that  canon  inviolate, 
they  have  been  i^  simply  rejected,  but  loaded  with  every  epithet  of 
contempt  and  oUoquy.  The  feelings  perhaps  of  both  parties  have,  on 
such  occasions,  run  away  with  their  judgment.  For  writings  of  this 
description,  whatsoever  may  or  may  not  be  their  claims  to  inspiration, 
at  least  are  a£  considerable  utility,  where  they  indicate  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  periods  at  which  tfiey  were  composed.'**  This  Dr.  Lau- 
rence apprehends  to  b^  peculiarly  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch  ; 
which,  as  having  been  written  before  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
promulgated  to  the  world,  must  afford  us,  when  it  refers  (as  it  repeat- 
edly does  refer)  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Messiah,  credible 
S roofs  of  what  were  the  Jewish  opinions  upon  those  points  before  the 
irth  of  Christ ;  and  consequendy  before  the  possible  predominance  of 
the  Christian  creed. 

In  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  *^  clear  and  distinct  allusions  are 
made  to  a  Being,  highly  exalted  with  the  Lord  of  Spirits/under  the  ap- 
pellations of  the  Son  of  Man,'  the  Elect  One,^  the  Messiah,'  and  the 
Son  of  God.*  Disputes  have  arisen  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Son  of 
Han  described  in  the  vision  of  Daniel;  and  Unitarians  contend  that  his 

l8ee9Khigsi.3. 
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ezutence  commeiioed  Al  cbe  birth  of  Cliriflt ;  dirniag,  widnntt  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  Jew  of  anj  age  ever  held  tbe  opiaioa  of  his  pie- 
ezistence,  much  less  ever  regarded  him  as  an  object  of  divine  wonhi|»>** 
But  that  the  Jewish  doctrine  before  Christ,  upon  tins  point,  waa  tetaBf 
different  from  that  which  the  Unitarians  assert  it  to  have  been.  Dr.  Lai- 
rence  has  shown  in  his  remarks  upon  the  first  book  ot  Eanu^  The  apo- 
cryphal work,  however,  which  bears  the  name  of  Enoch,  aflfiwds  InUer 
and  more  decisive  testimony  on  this  subject ;  and  as  the  trve  doctiiae 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  one  who 
bears  the  Christian  name,  the  reader  (we  trust)  will  not  be  diapleoaed  to 
see  the  testimony  of  this  Jewish  writer.  **  The  Apocryphal  Enoch,'* 
says  Dr.  Laurence,  "  evidently  copies  after  Daniel :  so  nuich  so  indeed, 
that  his  more  minute  delineation  of  the  prophet's  vision  may  be  regard* 
ed  as  explanatory  of  its  meaning  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  Jews  in  his  own  day.  In  this  point  of  view  at  least  Ins  sentiments  are 
of  considerable  importance,  because  necessarily  uninfluenced  by  Chria- 
tian  prepossessions.  Alluding  to  the  Son  of  Man,  he  says  **  BsranB 
the  sun  and  the  signs  were  created^  bbforb  the  stars  ef  ieaoen  wenjvrwt- 
ed^  his  name  was  invoked  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (^  spirits. . . .  AUwk» 
dwell  on  earthy  shall  fall  dawn  and  wobsuip  bbfobe  him  ;  shall  hiess  mmd 
glorify  him ;  and  sing  praises  te  him  in  the  name  efthe  herd  ef  spirite^  •  • . 
Therefore  the  Elect  and  the  Concealed  One  bxisted  ta  kJs  presence  bb- 
forb TBE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  AND  FOR  EVEE.*^  Again,  whCA  Speaking 

of  the  terror  which  shall  afflict  tbe  great  rulers  of  the  earth  ia  the  day 
of  judgment,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner :  —  ^  TVy 
shall  be  astonished^  and  httmble  their  eounienoHee,  md  trmMe  dkaU  stsaee 
thcm^  when  they  behold  the  Son  of  the  Wom^n  sitting  i^Mm  the  throne  ^ 
his  glory.  Then  shall  the  hings^  theprinees^  and  all  who  possess  the  emijk, 
glorify  him  who  has  dominion  over  aU  things^  him  who  was  concealed  :fmr^ 
FROM  THE  BEGiNinNG,  the  8on  of  Mon  existed  in  bbcbbt,  tdhiai  tie  most 
high  preserved  in  the  presence  of  hisvower^  and  revealed  to  the  dect. .  • . 
All  the  kingSt  the  princes,  the  ezaUedi  and  those  who  nde  over  tie  eea^ 
shall  faH  down  an  their  faces  before  kirn,  and  shall  wqpsBiP  HOC  3%ey 
shall  JSz  their  hopes  on  this  Son  of  Man^  and  shall  iniAT  to  hoi,  amd 

PETITION  him  for  BCERCY.'** 

In  these  passages  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  is  asserted  in  lan- 
guage, which  admits  not  the  slightest  shade  of  ambiguity*  Bat  alhiaiott 
is  made  in  this  apocryphal  production  not  only  to  tl^  Elect  One,  or  to 
the  Messiah,  **  but  aUo  to  another  Divioe  Person  or  Power ;  both  of 
whom,  under  the  joint  denomination  of  the  Lords^  are  stated  to  have  been 
over  the  water,  that  is,  over  the  fluid  mass  of  unformed  matter,  at  the 
period  of  creation.'*  "  He^^  [the  Elect  One]  it  is  stated,  *'  she^  cmK  to 
every  power  of  the  heavens^  to  oB  the  holy  abovej  and  to  dU  power  ef  GML 
The  Cherubim,  the  SercqMm^  and  the  Ophanim,  all  the  angds  ef  power ^ 
and  all  the  angels  of  the  Lords,  namely^  of  the  Elect  sue,  amd  of  the 
other  Power,  who  upon  earth  were  over  their  water  on  thai  day,  sAoff  rmse 
their  united  voice,**  &c.^  *^  In  this  passage  an  obvious  reference  oeeara  to 
the  first  verse  in  Genesis,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  mooed 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  As  therefore  the  more  lull  description  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  here  given,  may  be  considered  as  the  Jewish  coniHMot 
of  the  day  upon  the  vision  of  Daniel,  so,  also'*  (says  Dr.  Lanrenee)  **I 
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apprehend  inust  Uie  last  quoted  aliusidn  to  the  book  of  Crenesis  be  con- 
sidered as  a  commeat  of  tbe  same  nature  upon  that  account  of  Moses, 
which  describes  the  conmiencemeat  of  creation.    Here  then  we  have 
not  merely  the  declaration  of  a  PluraUti^^  but  that  of  a  precise. and  dis- 
tiUct   Trinity^  of  persons,  under  the  supreme  appellation  of  Lords ; 
two  of  whom,  denominated  the  elect  One  and  the  other  [divine]  Power^ 
are  represented  as  not  less  engaged  than  the  Lord  of  Spirits  himself^in 
the  formation  of  the  world.    And  it  should  be  added,  tnatf  upon  these, 
as  upon  the  more  immediate  agents  in  the  work  of  creation,  a  particular 
class  of  angels  is  mentioned  as  appropriately  attendant. .....  Therc^  is 

no  allegory  here ;  but  a  plain  and  clear,. though  slight,  allusion  toa doc- 
trine, i^ch,  had  it  not  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  creed  at  the  time, 
would  scarcely  have  been  intelligible.  Three  Lords  are  enumerated ; 
tb&Lord  of  Spirits,.the  Lord  the  iSlect  One,  and  the  Lord  the  other 
Power,  the  two  latter  of  Whom,  nun  well  as  the  former,  are  described  as 
Creators ;  an  enumeration,  which  evidently  implies  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  three  distinct  Persons,  participating  in  the  name  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Godhead.  Such  therefore,  from  •  the  evidence  before  us, 
appears  to  have  been  the  doetrine  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the  divine 
nature,  ANTBCEDBiirrLT  to  the  rise  and  promulgation  of  Christianity."^ 

The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  also,  is  of  -considerable  value,  though  it  is 
confessedly  a  spurious  production  of  an  unknown  Jewn^  Christian  au- 
thor. In  matters  of  faith  indeed,  it  is  to  us  of  no  authority  whatever ; 
but,  having  been  written  so  early  as  t|ie  close  of  a.  d.  68,  or  the  com- 
mencemeiit  of  60,  it  is'  good  evidence  of  the  practice,  worship,  and 
opinions  which  existed  at  the  era  of  its  composition,  though  these,  like 
aU  other  opinions,  must  ultimately  be  brought  to  the  test  of  Scripture 
and  roHonal  criticism.  Thus,  the  author  of  this  production,  has  dis- 
tinctly sik>ken  of  the  mii'aculous  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his 
prior  existence  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  done.  The  ninth  chap- 
ter is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  testimony  which 
it  affords  to  the  divin[e  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  Christians  (which  many  in  the  present  age  deny  to  have  been  the 
fiEict,)'only  thirty'»tWQ  or  thirty'-three  years  after  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  our  Sliviour.  In  this  chapter  there  is  a  very  particular 
relation  of  a  vision,  which  the  author  represents  the  prophet  Isaiah  to 
have  had  of  the  Lord  Christ,  whom  a  host  of  saints  and  angels  were 
in  the  very,  act  of  worshipping  and  glorifying ;  and  the  prophet,  who  had 
before  been  forbidden  to  worship  an  angel,  is  by  the  angelic  conductor 
of  the  scene  expressly  directed  to  worsMp  Christ.  Nor  is  an  inferior 
degree  of  exaltation  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Him  as  well  jas  Jesus 
Christ  (who  in  this  tract  is  called  the  Beloved,  the  Elect,  and  the  Son 
of  God)  all  the  saints  and  angels  are  said  to  approach,  worship  and 
glorify.  The  following  extract,  containing  the  twenty-seventh  to  the 
forty-second  verse  of  the  chapter  referred  to,  will  furnish  at  once  the 
evidence  and  the  proof  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

"  Then  I  beheld  one  sUnding,  whose  glory  surpaeeed  that  of  all,  whose  glory  was 
great  and  wondorftil. 

And  while  I  was  contemplating  him,  all  the  aainte  alid  angek,  whom  I  had  seen, 
advanced  towards  him.  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  and  all  the  aainta  of  old  apfr^mcUA, 
wonsHiypsn,  and  rUnifitd  him,  all  with  muted  voice.  /  myMff  aim  gUiriftd  with 
them,  and  my  {^rinring  resembled  theirs. 

Immediately  aU  the  angels  approached,  wonsairpBD,  and  glorified. 


^M'  On  tie  Apter^piai  Avi*  [Air.  Kcb. 

fU  tlita  bteame  ehtngadt  mod  appeared  like  an  aagel : 

Wlien  instantly  that  angel,  who  waa  eonducting  me,  aaid,  *  Woaaeir  Him  ;'  ani 

The  aueladeied;  'Thia ieihe  LORD  OP  ALL  THE  OLORT  (tbat b,  Jane 
Ckrial),  whkii  tho«  haat  behekL' 

And  while  I  waa  itill  conTerabig,  I  peremTed  another  gbrioas  bei^g,  whe  w«a  amn- 
lar  to  him  in  upeanmee,and  whom  the  aainta  a]>proached,  worshipped,  and  glorified, 
while  I  myaen  also  glorified  with  them ;  but  his  glory  waa  not  transfeemed  into  a 
glory  reeembling  the&s. 

Imnwdiately  also  the  aageb  sf^eadM  and  wemsBiPPKP. 

Tbmi  I  beheld  the  Lord  and  a  second  angel,  both  of  whom  were  atandiag. 

The  second,  which  I  saw,  was  upon  the  left  hand  of  my  LonL  I  asked  who  this 
waa.  My  condoetor  said  to  me  *,  *  WoasHir  him ;  for  this  is  the  angel  of  the  HOLT 
SPIRIT,  who  speaka  by  thee  and  ether  aaints.* 


Then  the  ^ea  of  my  aeol  being  opened,  1  beheld  a  gregt  glofy  *,  hi 
became  incamible  of  aeeing,  aa  well  tho  angel,  who  waa  inth  m^  aa  aU  .the  anfaia^ 
whom  I  had  oefore  aeen  worshipping  my  Lord. 

Nevertheless  I  perceiTod,  that  the  saints  with  great  strength  bdield  that  gfery • 

Mt  Loan  now  approached  me  and  the  ANoaL  op  the  SptaiT,  and  said,  'Be- 
held it  has  been  permitted  thee  to  aeeOod,  and  on  thy  acconntatrwifthhaa  bean  giaau 
to  the  angel,  who  ia  with  thee.* 

Then  I  saw  that  my  Lord  wersblppod  and  the  fingel  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  that 
both  of  them  together  glorified  God. 

When  immeiflately  i3l  the  saints  apprOiaehBd,  and  wobshippvd. 

AH  the  sainta  and  angela  approached  and  worshii^ied,  and  all  the  angats  gloatfad."! 

Ill  another  part  lu  fhe  same  work^  where  Isaiah  and  tM  ouier  pro- 
phets are  represented  as  hearing  «*  the  voice  of  the  H0I7  Spirit,**  it  ia 
added  (eh.  ru  versus  8,  9.) 

"  And  immediately  when  they  beard  it,  they  all  woasnirpsn  tbs  ▼oicb  ov  tbb 
HOLT  SPIRIT,  alfworahipped  upon  their  knees,  and  glorified  the  God  of  ri^- 
eoosness,  the  exalted  One,  who  exists  iA  the  world  above,  him,  who  dweUa  on  h^gfa, 
the  Holy  One,  him,  who  resides  in  the  sainta ; 

Givme  OLOKY  to  Hia,  beeanaa  he  had  thns  graaionaly^  graalad  aa  aalnoHa  la 
VMther  world,  had  graoioualy  granted  it  to  msn." 

On  the  preeeding  passages  the  learned  editor  oi  the  Asrensieii  of 
Isaiah  remarks,  with  equal  force  and  truth,  that  ^  should  not  OTen  tkcM 
extracts  satisfy  those,  who,  in  snppon  of  a  faroorite  hypothesis,  ad- 
vance every  thing  but  retract  nothmn,  proof  still  more  eonTincing  mmjr 
be  adduced  ;  ihr  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  distinctly  reeo^iiaed 
as  objects  of  adoration  in  heuYen  joinUy  with  the  Father.  In  the  sixtb 
heaven,  it  is  said  that  ^*  08  inyokbp  the  Jirst,  the  FitTsmn,  and  Us  B^ 
I^mJ,  tbk  GRgisT,  and  tke  Hour  Spuiit,  toiik  uniied  voUe.^ 

Stronger  and  more  decisive  testimony  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
duce for  the  fact,  that  the  first  Christians  did  adore  the  Lord  Jesva 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  God  the  Father. 

1  AsMoaio  Isaie,  pp.  ^4. 128^  DD9.  s  ibid.  pp.  125. 174. 
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SECTION  11. 

ON    THB   WBITlNQfl    ITflUALLT    CALLBO    TBB  AFOCBTPBAfc    BOMAB  Bt  TSB 

NBW  tBStAMBNT^ 

I.  EmmuroHan  of  tkese  apocryphal  writiiigs. — ^H.  &iiemdl  evidehee  fd 
show  thai  they  were  nether  considered  as  inspired  or  canoHieat — III.  '/i^ 
temat  Evidence. — IV.  These  apocryphal  books  are  so  far  from  affecting 
the  credihility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament^  thai  the  laftef 
are  confirmed  by  them. 

I-  J.T  ifl  not  wonclcrful  that,  besides  thbse  wltich  are  admitted  t6  M 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  many  others  Whicfe 
also  pretended  tQ  be  authentic.  **  Men  of  the  best  intentions  might 
think  it  incum^nt  on  them  to  preserrle,  bj  writing,  the  memory  o^ 
persons*  facts,  and  doctrines,  so  precious  in  their  estimation,  who  might 
Bt  the  same  time  be  deficient  in  the  talents  and  information  requisite  to 
discriminate,  and  duly  to  record  the  truth.  The  sacred  writers  intimate 
that  such  men  had  already  begun,  even  in  their  time,  to  appear ;  and 
gave  warning  that  others  would  arise,  less  pure  in  their  motives.  Luke 
says  that  manv  had  taken  in  hand  to  write  gospels  (Liike  i.  1.) ;  Paul 
liautions  the  Cralatians  against  other  gospels  than  that  which  they  had 
received  from  him  (Gal.  i.  6 — ^9.) ;  and  warns  the  Thessalonians  not  to 
be  troubled  by  any  letter  as  from  him,  declaring  that  the  day  of  Christ  is 
at  hand.*'  (S  Thes.  li.  2.)  In  the  ages  following  the  apostles,  the  apo- 
cryphal writings,  which  were  published  under  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ 
Bnd  his  apostles,  their  companions,  d&c.  (and  which  are  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  first  four  centuries  under  the  names  of  gospels,  epis- 
tles, acts,  revelations,  ^c.)  greatly  increased.  Most  of  them  have  long 
since  perished,^  though  some  few  are  still  extant,  which  have  been  c^ 
laetod,  (together  with  BOticeB  of  the  lost  pieces)  and  published  by  John 
Albert  Fabricius,  in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  Noti  Testamenii^  the  best 
edition  of  which  appeak'ed  at  Hamburg,  in  1719 — 1743  in  three  partar 
forming  two  volumes  8vo.'  Of  this  work  the-Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  Joiiet 
made  great  nse,  and  in  fact  translated  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  his  '  New 
and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.* The  apocryphal  books  extant  are»  an  epistle  from  Jesus  Christ  to 
Abgarusf  his  Epistle,  which  (it  is  pretended)  fell  down  from  heavea  al 
ienisalem,  directed  to  a  priest^mmied  Leopas,  in  the  tkr  of  Eris;  th$f 
Constitutions  of  the  Apostles;  the  Apostles*  €^eed;  Ae  AposioMcal 
BpisHes  of  Bamabasy  Clemens  or  dement^  IgnaiiuSj  and  Poly  carp;  ihe 
gospel  of  the  infancy  of  our  Saoiour  ;  the  gospd  of  the  Mrth  of  Mary; 
the  prot-eoangdion  of  James ;  the  gospd  if  NitadMut;  the  Mattyrdm 
^  Thecta  or  Acts  of  Paul;  Abdias's  History  6f  the  Twelve  Apostles ; 

&e  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  ^  the  Six  Exiles  of  Paul  to  Senecar 

■■  •     •        ,',.,■  II   .1.      ...  1,1.,, ■  i»  ^ 

I  See  an  alphabetical  eatalogne  of  them,  with  references  to  the  ftthers  by  wlKt^k 
llfey  wisVe  mentioned,  in  Jonei  on  the  G^on,  vol.  i.  pp.  119^—193. 

*  Jitioiher  apoerfrthal  book,  parporttng  to  be  the  acts  of  the  apostle  Thomas  has  ]$i/Af 
iMMn  discovered  at  Paria.  It  was  published  at  Leipeic  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year 
(MS)  With  the  fbllowin^  title :— TAonue  ApostoU  Jicta^  mtite  prinam  ex  MSS.  Purin- 
oaeOme  edkUt,  protegomenis  tt  notis  Ufustravity  Dr.  Jo.  Car.  Tkilo.  Prmmissa  est  A'tf- 
HtU  dm  navA  Cedteis  Apoerjfphi  J^avi  Testamenti  edUicftu.  L^eus,  t80^.  Bto.  ..     • 

'  THM  Sc.  PmT  did  not  wtite  any  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  see  Vol.  tv .  VM  n. 
CMik».Bl8eet.VII.$II. 
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Slc  Of  thete  rmtUfOM  prodoctioiis,  tboM  of  wbidi  the  tides  are  piiated 
in  ItaKes  are  comprised  in  a  late  poblieaftion  entitled  ^  Tke  Agmaryfkti 
New  Testmmmi,  being  oB^  tke  Gospds^  EpuUes,  emdeHer  Pieces  mem  €S- 
lonf,  eMHk^edve  theJirstfowreeniMries  to  Jesus  Orist,  Ms  Ap^Oes^  mmd 
their  eomfommu^  emd  not  nuhded  m  Me  Nem  Tesiememt  hf  iU  emgOen. 
TremOaied amd  worn  eoOeeied  itiio  emevebme,  with  PrrfeKes  ami  TeAks^ 
emd  various  Notes  ami  References.  London,  I820.**^-Seeood  edition, 
1821,  8yo.  The  writings  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  Ignatius  (at  least  hb 
gemmime  epistles,)  Polyearp,  and  Hennas,  ought  not  in  strictness  to  be 
considered  as  apocryj^ial,  since  their  authors,  who  are  usoallj  desig- 
nated the  ApostoUcai  Fathers^  from  their  having  been  contemporaiy  §» 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  with  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  wen  aot 
dirinely  inspired  apostles.  The  first  ^istle  of  Clement  to  the  Cerinlhft> 
ans  indeed  was  for  a  short  time  received  as  canonieal  in  sqhm  lew 
Christian  churches,  but  was  soon  dismissed  as  an  uninspired  prodnction  ; 
the  fragment  of  what  is  called  the  second  epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  Dr.  Lardner  has  proved  not  to  have  been  written  bj  him. 
These  productions  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  therefore,  have  no  ekim 
to  be  considered  as  apocryphal  writings. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament '  harmonises 
with  that  of  the  larger  octavo  editions  of  the  authorised  English  Ter- 
sion  of  the  New  Testament,  the  advocates  of  infidelity  have  availed 
themselves  of  it,  to  attempt  to  undermine  the  credibility  of  the  genuine 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  preface  to  the  ccMnpiladon  entitled 
*  The  Apoortfpkal  New  Tesiamemt^^  is,  certainly,  so  drawn  up,  as  <gpo 
reiUfy  to  favour  the  views  of  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation;  but  as 
its  editor  has  niscLAiMsn  any  sinister  design  in  publishing  it,  the  wiker 
of  these  pages  will  not  impute  any  stich  motives  to  him. 

n.  In  order  however  that  the  reader  may  see  how  uttui  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  suffer  from  this  pdblieation,'  a  brief 

1  Tkk  ifl  »  mimoBMr  i  ibr  aU  tlM  aposr^phsl  wrikhigs  an  not  mdadHl  m  the  pub- 
lication in  question. 

9  The  title  page  is  soiroonded  with  a  hroad  black  rule,  sinukr  to  that  homd  im  mamy 
of  the  larffe  8to.  edHiona  of  the  New  Teatament,  printed  in  the  bat  oentmy :  aad  tae 
diilhrettt  booka  are  divided  into  ehaptera  and  veraea,  withatable  of  ooateiSa,dra.wiittp 
in  imitation  of  thoae  which  are  Ibnnd  in  «U  editicaiB  of  the  BngUA  Bible. 

3  Inl698Mr.TobuidpiihlJahedhiad^ynfer,inwhkhheprofeaBed  togiveaoalBr 
lo^e  of  books,  attribnted  in  the  primitive  timea  to  Jesna  CSinat,  hia  apoatlea,  and  other 
eminent  persona,  "  together  with  remarks  and  obaervationa  relating  to  the  eanoa  of 
aeriptDre.^'  He  there  raked  tofpeCfaer  whatever  he  oonld  find  relating  to  the  '  ■' 
gospels,  and  pretended  aaered  booka,  which  appeared  in  the  evly  a^  of  the  < 
church.  Theae  he  prodnoed  with  great  pcnap  to  ths  nnndier  of  eighty  and  i  ^ 
and  though  they  were  most  of  tb^  eriaeatlhr  false  and  ridieoloaa,  aad  earned  the 
plainest  marks  of  fivrgery  and  impoetnre,  of  wnich,  no  doubt,  he  waa  very  acBaihle,  yet 
he  did  what  he  conldto  represent  them  as  of  equal  authority  widi  the  fear  gospeis,  aad 
ether  aaered  books  ef  the  New  Teatament,  now  received  among  ChrialiBaB.  To  this 
end  he  took  advantage  of  the  nnwary  and  iU-greunded  hypotheab  of  aome  learned  man, 
and  endeavour'dto  prove  that  the  booka  of  the  present  canon  lay  concealed  in  the  eoAn 
of  private  persons,  till  the  later  timea  of  Trajan  or  Adrian,  ana  were  not  known  to  th^ 
elergf  or  churchea  of  those  times,  nor  distinguished  from  the  sjporioas  works  of  the 
heretics ;  and  that  the  sermtures,  whic|i  we  now  receive  as  canonica],  aad  others  u^aeh 
we  now  reject,  were  indiflerenlly  and  promiscuoasly  cited  aad  appealed  toby  tha  anal 
sntieat  Chriitaan  writera.  His  design  m  all  thia,  manifestly  was  to  show,  that  the  gee- 
pels  aad  other  aaered  writings  of  the  New  Teetament,  now  acknowledged  as  i ^' 


really  deserve  ao  greater  credit,  and  are  no  more  to  be  depended  lUMmrthaa  thoae  books 
which  are  rejeeted  and  expk>ded  as  fergeriee.  And  yet  he  had  the  oonfidence  to  pea- 
tend,  ui  a  book  he  afterwards  published,  that  his  intention  in  his  Amyntor,  was  lait  ts 
ittVSfUats,  but  to  ittustrate  and  confirm  the  canon  of  the  New  T«  ^' 
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Btstemeat  shall  be  given  of  the  rery  aatisfaetorj  reaiOns,  for  which  the 
apocryphal  (or  rather  spuriotts)  writings,  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  have 
been  deserredlj  rejected  from  tibe  canon  of  Scripture. 

1.  .In  ihejirstplace^  ikey  were  not  aeknowlklged  as  anihaUie,  nor  were 
tkey  muck  niei^  by  ike  frimitwe  CkmiianSf 

Thore  ira  no  qnototioiia  of  Umm  apocnrphftl  booln  in  the  geBoino  writings  cxf  the 
•poetolieal  &thets,  that  is,  of  demeiit  of  Rooie.  Ignatios,  Polycarp,  and  Hermu,  whoae 
writings  reach  than  about  tjia  year  of  CSirist  ?0  to  108;  nor  are  they  found  in  any  an- 
tieni  catalognes  of  the  iacred  books.  Some  of  tbem  indeed  aire  nientioned,bat  not  cited 
by  Ireneiis  and  TertaUiaut  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Indeed  the  apoohryphal 
books  aboYe  mentioned  are  ezjiressly ,  and  in  so  many  words,  rejected  by  those  who  nave 
noticed  them,  as  the  fiirgeries  of  heretics,  and  consequently  as  spurious  and  hereticsl. 

2.  7%e  enemies  of  O^risHanity,  who  were  accustomed  to  die  passages 
from  ike  four  gospeUfor  the  sake  of  perverting  ikem^  or  of  turmng  them 
inio  ridiaik^  iuwe  nbvxr  mentioned  these  productions ;  wUch  we  may  be 
sore  they  would  have  done,  had,  they  known  of  their  existence,  because 
they  would  have  afforded  them  much  better  opportunities  than  the  genu- 
ine Gospek  did,  for  indulging  their  malevohaice. 

8.  Few  or  none  of  th^eproductions^  which  (it  is  pretended)  were  written 
in  the  apo^Uc  age^  were  composed,  before  the  second  century^  and  several 
of  them  were  forged  so  late  as  the  third  century^  and  were  rdected  as  spuri- 
ous at  the  time  they  were  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Christian  world, 

A  brief  statement  of  the  dates  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Apoekrmhai  Kew  TutOr 
ment,  (with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  the  uMMUdic  Withers  whicn  are  omitted  for 
tlie  reason  akeady  stated)  will  demonstrate  this  fiict. 

Thus,  the  pseudo  EvigMt  rfAhraruM  prince  of  Edessa  and  ofJtms  Chtitt  were  never 
heard  of,  until  puUisiied  by  Eusebius  in  the  fomrth  century  .L^Though  an  l^nstU  sf 
Pmd  U  the  Uudieemu  was  extant  in  the  second  centnry,  and  was  received  bvMarcibn 
the  heretic,  who  wks  notorious  for  his  mutilationa  and  interpolations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yet  that  now  extant  is  not  the  same  with  the  antient  one  under  that  titie  in 
Bfaroion's  Apostolicon  or  collection  of  apostolical  epistles.  It  never  was  extant  in 
Greek,  and  is  a  production  of  uncertain,  but  uiiqueslidnably  very  late  date.  Mr.  Jones 
eonjeeiuies  it  to  have  been  ibrged  bvsome  tobnk,  not  lonl|g  before  the  reformation  fl 
and,  as  is  diown  in  pages  645.  and  A6.  vrfra,  it  was  compiled  from  several  passages 
of  St.  Panl*s  ephft]es.^-The  Hx  EpUtl^  of  Paml  to  Seneca,  and  eight  of  the  philoso- 
jhn  to'him,  were  never  heard  of,  until  tbmy  were  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine, two  writers  who  lived  at  the  close  of  theybtirtA  century ;  and  who  do  not  appear 

aerve  as  one  instsnre  out  of  many  that  might  be  produced  of  the  insincerity  of  this 


in  his  **  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," in  9  vols.  8vo.  reprinted  at  Oxfora  in  179d,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  From  this  work  the 
IbUowing  refutation  of  the  pretensions  of  the  uoeryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament 
fans  been  principaHy  derived,  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Uardner,  who  in  diflerent  parts  of  his 
works  has  collected  much  curious  information.  The  passages  being  too  niAneious  to 
be  cited  at  length,  the  reader  wiH  find  them  indicated  in  the  fifth  mdex  to  his  works, 
article  Atoehrffpkal  Booke.  Six  months  aptxr  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of 
this  work^  The  Rev.  Tho.  Rennell  (who  has  so  ably  distinguished  himself  by  his  pow- 
erful writings  against  the  atheistical  physblogists  of  this  age)  published  **  Proofr  of 
IiMpiration,  or  tne  g[rounds  of  distinction  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apocry- 
phal volume :  occasioned  by  the  recent  publication  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament 
by  Hone,  London,  1898."  8vo.  As  the  ar£uments  produced  in  this  learned  tract  are 
necessarily  similar  to  those  stated  in  the  former  part  of  this  volume  as  well  aa  in  the 
present  article  of  this  appendix,  this  brief  notice  of  Mr.  R.*s  pamphlet  may  sufilce. 
I  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11, 19.  3  ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37—49. 
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to  ln«e  eottndirea  th««  ••  MimniM  i--Ib  the  tfaM  <v  periMfs  tft0 
«  (hipel  rf  tks  hirth  rf  Mury  wai  ezUoet  ud  reesiTed  by  flevwaJ  of  the  itifiem 
heretici,  but  it  imderwent  many  eHaratknis,  and  the  antient  copies  varied  freetly  600 
that  now  printed  in  the  apocryphal  New  Tegtamentywineh  wntnulated  b^ 
fiem  Jerome*a  Latin  version,  first  made  at  the  eloee  of  the  feorth  centory.*  This  m- 
pel  of  the  birth  of  Mary  ie  Ibr  the  most  part  the  same  with  the  Frot-evei^elien  er  Gss» 
p9l  tf  Jtmes  (which  nevertheleae  it  eentradiets  in  mnnypkees):  end  both  eiwthe 
prodnetion  of  some  HeDenistio  Jew.  Both  also  were  rejeeted  by  the  antient  wrilen.^-^ 
The  two  Q^tptisefihBHfmu^ifhb  seoondof  which  bears  the  name  of  Thomas)  aeea 
to  have  been  orifmal^  the  same ;  bat  the  antient  iroepel  of  Thomae  was  cfifirent  froai 
those  of  the  infimey  of  Christ.  They  were  reeeiveo  as  fennine  onlvby  the  MareosiaiM* 
a  braneh  of  the  sect  of  ChMSties,  m  the  beginning  of  the  tetmui  cmOurj;  end  were 
known  to  Mohammed  of  the  compilers  of  the  Koran,  who  took  from  them  te^eni  idle 
traditioBe  cooceminf  Christ's  inftncy.S-^The  Qtfd  tf  fiieodewms,  abo  calbd  tke 
jietstfFiUiefWwmjSrged  at  the  tetter  end  of  the  third  or  in  the  begnudng  of  the/esrtft 
century,  by  Lencios  Qurinns,  who  was  a  noted  forgm  of  the  Acts  of  Peter,  Faenl,  An- 
drew, and  others  of  the  apeellee.4-The  J9p00tUtr  Oted  dnrives  Hs  name,  not  fioo  the 
fiwi  of  ile  having  been  composed,  dense  by  danse  by  the  twelve  nosUee  (of  which  we 
have  no  evidenee) ;  but  because  it  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrinee  whigh  they 
taught.  It  is  neajriy  the  tame  with  the  creed  of  Jerusalem,  which  appears  to  be  the 
meet  antient  snmmary  of  the  Christian  ftith  ihit  is  extant ;  and  the  articles  of  which 
have  been  coUeoled  from  the  Cbtechetieal  diseowseeof  Cvril,  whowas  bmhop  of  Jera- 


ealem  in  the  fowth  century .-^The  JkU  •fPmU  md  Tleeb,  thoogfa  ndwd  insmM  the 

'"*'■'   m  several  tEing* 
^    ,  5  pwdbvter,  at  the 

doee  of  the  first  or  at  the  begmning  of  the  99emul  centiHy,  who  fonfiissfd  ttaL  he  had 


apocrvphd  scriplores  by  some  of  the  primitive  Christians  (bv  whom  several 
therem  related  were  ciedited)  were  in  part  the  fsrgery  of  an  Asiatie  predb^rter,  at  cEe 


committed  the  fraud  out  of  love  to  Pad,  and  was  degraded  firom  hie  olBee  i  aai  have 
snbeeqnently  been  interpdaled.' 

4.  When  any  book  ii  cited^  or  stems  to  he  appealed  iOf  hy  any  Chistiem 
writer f  which  is  not  ezprasiy  and  in  so  many  words  rgecUd  hy  jUa^  tiert 
are  other  sufficient  argwnents  to  j^rove  thai  he  did  not  esUem  it  to  ha 
canomeaL 

For  instanee,  though  Origan  in  one  cr  twoplacee  takes  a  peseage  out  of  the  Oiwpel 
acooffding  to  the  Hebrews,  yet  in  another  pmce  he  rejects  tt,  under  the  name  ef  the 
gospel  of  the  twelve  apoatles,  as  ahook  of  the  heretice,  and  dedaiee  that  the  dbarch 
received  mdy  four  Gospkls.^  Further,  thouph  severd  of  theee  ajpooyphal  beeka  ave 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  weUas  by  Origen,  yet  Oemeot  aevei  deee  it 
as  attributing  any  authority  to  them,  and  sometimee  he  notieee  them  with  eMfrmmmm 
of  disapprobation.  In  like  manner,  though  fiuaebius  mentione  eome  of  thsm*  he  snjn 
that  they  were  of  little  or  no  vdne,  and  Uiatthey  wefe  never  reodved  Iqr  the  1 
part  of  Christians.  Athanasius,  without  naming  ao^  of  them,  j 
upon  them  in  generd ;  and  Jerome  speaks  of  them  with  dieliki 

5.  Sometimes  the  Fathers  made  nu  of  the  ifoeryphal  hoob  to  show  tieh 
learnings  or  that  the  heretics  might  not  charge  them  with  partialiey  and 
ignoranUi  as  being  aeqiudnted  only  with  their  own  hooks. 

RemariuUe  to  this  vvpeee  axe  thoee  wocds  of  Origen,?  the  ehoxdi  receivee  mJhrtnoK 
Oospde,  the  heretics  have  many;  such  as  that  of  the  Egyptiens,  Thomas,  dbe.  Theee 
we  ready  that  we  an^r  not  be  esteemed  ignorant,.aad  bv  reason  of  those  who  imafiBe 
they  knew  something  entraerdinery,  if  they  know  the  thinga  eenlained  in  thoee  booha. 
To  the  eaam  pfpoee  saye  Aarfwnsn  fi  having  mentioned  seiwd  of  the  apoi  ly  phnl  bn  ehs> 

1  See  Jones  on  the'  Canon,  vol  ii.  pp.  50—68. 

9  Ibid.  vd.  ii.  pp.  130— 14&  3  Ibid.  vol.  pp.  395—934. 

4  Ibid.  vd.  ii.  pp.  342—946.  vol  i.  pp.  236— S51.  5  Ibid,  vol  ii.  pp.  39^— 39r. 

6  Origen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  fib.  I.  in  Ensebins's  Eod.  Hist.  lib.  6.  c  185.  and  in 
FbilocaTcS. 

7  Legimus,  ne  quid  ignorare  videremor,  propter  eee  qd  se  patent  ahupad  meu%,  u 
ista.  cognoverint.    Homu.  in  Luc.  i.  1 


9  Legimos,  ne  legantur ;  legimus,  ne  ignoremua;  le^imus  nan  ut  faneamnaf  anf  d 
repudiemus,  et  uc  sciamus  qpoBa  rinf  in  quibw  magpifici  IsG  cm  emiltaBt  emnu  Osa* 
ment  in  Luc.  i  1  • 
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9  rMul  thtMy  tlui  tliev  may  not  be  raad  (by  othMw) ;  wt  ret^  fhen,  tbat  wa 
may  not  Mem  ignonuit ;  we  read  them,  not  that  we  may  reeeire  them,  bilt  rejeet  them, 
•ad  may  know  what  thoee  thinga  are  of  whkh  they  (heretiei)  make  meh  boaatiBg. 

0.  Sometimes  perhaps  these  books  may  be  cited  by  the  Fathers,  be* 
Qause  the  persons  against  whom  they  were  writing  received  them*  being 
willing  to  dispute  with  them  upon  principles  out  of  their  own  books. 

7.  It  may  perhaps  be  true,  that  one  or  two  writers  have  cited  a  few 
nassages  oat  of  these  books,  because  the  fact  they  cited  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other. 

St.  Joha  teUa  ui  (zzi.  95.),  that  our  Lard  did  euiay  otktr  things^  besides  tk^e  which 
4e  had  recorded :  ike  whiekj  aa^n  he,  tf  tkev  shmdd  he  wriUen  every  one,  /  suppose  the 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  hooks  which  should  he  written.  Some  acoomits  of 
Iheee  aotiona  and  diioouries  of  Christ  were  wiqiieationably  preeerred,  and  handed  down 
to  the  second  oentur^^^r  &rther,  by  tradition,  which  though  inierted  aflerwards  into 
Che  books  of  the  heretiee,  may  be  easily  rappoeed  to  have  bm  cited  by  some  kter  wri- 
ters, though  at  the  nme  time  ihoy  esteemed  the  books  which  contamed  them  nnin' 
■aired,  and  not  of  the  canon.  Thia  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Jerome's  citing  the 
Hchrew  Gospel,  which  he  certainly  looked  upon  as  spurious  and  apocryphal. 

in.  The  internal  evidence  for  the  spuriousness  of  these  productions 
is  much  stronger  than  the  external  evidence  :  for  independently  of  the 
total  absence  of  all  those  criteria  of  genuinenesst  which  (it  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume)  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the 
canonical  books,  it  is  evident  that  the  apocryphal  productions,  ascribed 
to  the  aposdes,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  notice ;  for,  1.  They  either  pro« 
pose  or  support  some  do^^trine  or  practice  contrary  to  those  which  are 
certainly  known  to  be  true ; — 9>  They  are  filled  with  absurd,  unimport* 
ant,  impertinent  and  frivoloua  details ; — 3.  They  relate  both  useless  and 
improbable  miracles ;— 4.  They  mention  things,  which  are  later  than 
the  time  when  the  .author  lived*  whose  name  the  book  bears ;— 5.  Their 
Myl^  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New 
Testament : — d.  They  contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history 
both  sacred  and  profane ; — 7.  They  are  studied  imitations  of  various 
passages  in  the  genuine  Scriptures,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to 
allure  readers ;  and  8.  They  contain  gross  falsehoods,  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  charactjer,  principles,  and  conduct  of  the  inspired  writers. 

1.  The  apoajphal  basics  eiikir  prapou  or  support  s&mt  doctrine  or 
praeHui  amirary  to  those  wkick are certainiy  iaumm  to  be  true^  andappear 
deoignod  to  oMate  some  heresy^  wkiek  kadiis  origin  subseqwni  to  the  aposr 
toHc  age. 

Chie  of  the  deetrinee,  wtaidh  these  sporieos  writings  were  intended  to  eetahtish,  waa, 
the  MiMtiey  ef  rehes.  As  a  striking  proof  of  this,  we  eve  told  in  the  first  Ooqiel  of  the 
Inikney,  tliai  when  the  eastern  magi  had  cone  from  the  east  to  Jsnualsm,  aeeording  to 
•be  propheey  of  Zoradisefat,  and  hu  made  thehr  efierings,  ike  lady  JMary  took  one  of  his 
swaddling  ehAes  tn  which  the  ntfantwas  wrapped^  Snd  gone  tt  to  thorn  instead  qf  « 
Uessingf  which  they  received  from  her  as  a  most  nohU  presont.*^  As  bandages,  of  a 
wnikr  nature  an4  effioacy,  were  nraserved  in  some  ehnrehee  with  the  most  supersti- 
lioiiB  reverence^  the  purpose  for  wnieh  the  above  was  written  wee  obvious. 

**  The  eermpt  doctrines  relativs  to  the  Virgin  Mary  iform  an  Beswntisl  part  in  the 
scheme  of  some  of  these  designera.  Thoee  woo  beheved,  or  affeoted  to  believe,  that  the 
Tlrgin  was  exalted  into  heaven,  who  adopted  the  notion  of  her  immaciUate  conception, 

1  I  hi&ncy,  iii.  3.  Apoo.  New  Test.  n.  3,  S.  h  maybe  proper  to  state  that  the  traas^ 
lations  of  the  spurie^e  goqiels,  aots  aaa  eputlee,  eetitiinen  m  the  imhKffratkwi  here  eited, 
are  taken  without  aoluiowledgment  from  Mr.  Jones's  New  Blethed  of  settling  the 
Gaaen  ;  though  divided  into  ehaptsrs  (iriiieh  are  d^eront  from  his),  and  also  into 
verses,  in  imiUlion  of  the  edition*  of  the  genuine  New  Teetamenl  The  transhitioa  of 
Ihe  eabtlee  ef  the  apestolie  ftthers  (whwh  form  no  pert  of  our  iaanirv)  ia  aeknawledged 
la  be  tli«  «f  Ai«UMop  Wake  $  «n4  ie  «ridbd  iaio  TOSQS  te  a  sinUar  mamier . 


Ofti  tke  Afoargj^  B^okt  [An.  lU 

ftmvt  qf  wqtkMMf  aMfaoht,  ftmd  hwt  Uttte  tmnHiiMiifwfcrtiwir 

UMGORMli.     Ifi 


the  gomiM  Gospeli.    Ifvia  4  tiMk  too  hard  for  Umbi  to  i 

their  adTentriM,  idiile  Um  CiWWMical  books  wore  tho  oalhf  ai^orHy  thevc 

to.    Homo  %  G«pd  was  wiitiea  IH  JVaiCawUrts  Mmnm  (tho  Ooifiai  oT  tte 

Msry,!)  in  which  Mr  biith  is  Ibreidd  by  Mgela,  aad  haraelf  loyiBsniiloJ  as  ahrafo 

under  the  peenliar  protoetioa  of  Heaven.    Henee  in  the  Ooqpol,  amihuli  ' 

which  aswimed  the  name  of  Prot-eranfelion  as  ehfaninf  the  eapofiuti^ 

otiier,  whether  eaaoiiical  or  apoaryphal,  the  fiwt  of  the  * 

ported  by  snoh  a  miracky  as  to  laave  no  dodbt  upon  the  ] 

too  in  the  feeveitinn  h^9»tit^  or  Oeapel  of  the  In&ncy,  the  Viini,  wbo  ia 

said  bir  St.  MatUiew  to  have  gone  into  Emt,  k  reDreoenked  as  uMkinf  her  pi 

more  like  e  divinitj  than  a  mortal,  peffommg  by  the  aesisfanre  of  her  ndant  fin,  a 

▼ariet/ of  miiaoles,*  soeh  as  might  enftitle  her,  m  the  miade  of  Ae  bfind 

to  dtvuM  honoen."  3 


In  further  oorroboratioii  of  the  deeign  of  oxaltiag  the  Virgin  Bfary^s 
made  to  work  mtredss  htrMB^,  isalmost  always  made  the  instmiyei 
working  them,  and  the  pereon  applied  to,  and  receiving  the  praise  of  the  work,  \ 
Joeeph  stands  by  as  an  nncoaeerned  spectator,  and  m  nerer  mentioned.  Bnt  wfat  is 
most  remarinUe,  ie,  that  ihe  is  eanonised,  and  called  always  (not  only  by  the  aailHr  of 
the  ChMoel,  bat  bjr  those  wlm  were  nwftet  strancers  to  hor  before  in  I^fpt,  ai^  ebe- 
where)  dtee  JforMiand  dtve  sencto  JMbrio  ;  whioi  we  know  not  how  linriiii  In  lumiaiii, 
than  in  the  language  of  her  worahmpers,the  Lady  St.  Mary.  And  md  Simeon  inhie 
prayer,  which  S  here  chap.  ii.  ▼.  35.4  end  recorded  in  Luke  ii.  SB— 34  is  introdaeed  ae 
stretching  out  his  hands  towards  her,  as  though  he  worriupped  her.  fiat  of  aH  tins  the 
firrt  ages  were  ignorant ;  nor  in  the  first  eenturies  after  Christ  do  we  find  eny  thiiy  of 
this  prodigious  oderenoe  to  the  Virgin :  this  was  an  inTention  of  bier  agua,  1 
not  heard  of  in  the  ohurch  before  the  Iborth  or  fifth  century,  nor  was  it  eo  con 
this  book  supposes,  tiU  some  centuries  afUr. 

3.  Whoever  has  penued  with  cmtdonar  and  aUatHam  the  memoin  of 
the  four  eyaDgelists,  canDot  but  be  struck  with  the  natural  and  aitleM 
manner  in  winch  they  relate  every  fact.  They  never  stop  to  think  how 
this  or  that  occurrence  may  be  set  off  to  most  advantage,  or  how  any 
tMng  unfavourable  to  themselves  may  be  palliated.  Nothkig  hidieroiis, 
no  impertinent  or  trifling  circumstances  are  recorded  bj  them.  Every 
thing,  on  the  contrary,  proves  that  they  derired  the  facts  whick  tkey 
have  related,  from  infiftUible  and  indisputable  sources  of  information. 
Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  compilers  of  the  apaeryfhal  moe- 
pels.  The  umnmarttoU^  impertinentf  andfnvohms  ddmls^  widi  which  ^km 
pages  are  fillea,  plainly  prove  that  they  were  not  possessed  of  any  real 
and  authentie  information  upon  the  subject,  which  they  undertake  to 
elucidate ;  and  clearly  invalidate  their  pretensions  as  eye^witnesaes  of 
the  transactions  which  attended  the  introduction  of  the  religiaii  of  Jean 
Christ. 

Thus,  in  the  peeudo-goepd  of  the  Bhth  of  Mary^  we  have  en  idle  tale  of  Christ's 
ascending  the  stairs  of  the  temple  by  s  mirStie  at  three  yeara  of  age,  and  of  angeii 
ministering  to  Mary  in  her  infiuacy.*  80  in  the  prot-evangdien,  aaerwed  to  .famne  the 
Le«,7  we  are  preeented  with  a  dull  and  ailly  dtalcMnie,  between  the  mother  of  Masy 
and  her  waiting^naid  Judith,  and  with  another  eq^ia^inipertineBt  between  the  pnienSs 
of  Mjurv.S  We  have  also,  in  the  same  perfbnnaaee,  en  aeoount  of  Mary  l>sii«  ftd  by 
angels,^  and  a  greve  oonsnltstion  of  priests  coBoeming  the  making  of  n  veu  far  the 
temple.l0  Thepeeudo-goepelof  the  Iidhney,and  thataseribed  tothe  ^eetfe' 


preMnt  chi]dii&  reiatioiie  of  our  flaviour'a  infimgr  end  edooation,  ef 
mJMekUtomt  miracles  wrought  by  him,  of  Ids  leemmg  the  alphabet,  Ae.  Ac.  U 

1  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  1—8. 

3  1  Inftney,  v.  vi.  Apoe.  I9ewTesL  pp.  S5— 98. 

3  Makby's  nhutrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chmtian  ReHgioa,  p.  40. 

4  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  33.  S  Ch.  it.  6.  Apoc  New  Test  p.  4.  •Ibad.T.2. 
7Prat-«vangelion,ai.»-4S.    Apoc.  New  Test.  9.                8  find.  viL  ft-^.  p.  U 
»Ibid.viiL9.p.l8.                                                             M  Ibid.  iz.  1— «.  p. la 
u  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  S1.-43.  Ur.  ionss  hes  given  a  list  of  thifty-two  tiiffai^  a^ 

absurd  stories,  which  are  fimad  ia  thepeeudo-gospelBof  thifaiftaey,  Jm«rear/rwmlit 
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3.  In  the  pseudo-gospels  of  Mary,  of  the  Inftmeji  and  of  Thomas 
(which  have  been  already  cited),  numerous  miracles  ewe  ascribed  to  tht 
mother  ofJtsuSjor  to  kmsolf  in  his  infancy  ^  which  art  both  useless  and 

IMPROBABLE. 

The  proper  eflect  ud  design  of  a  mixaelei  is  to  mark  clearlj  the  dime  interposition ; 
and,  OS  we  have  already  eeen?  the  manner  uid  circunuUnce  of  such  interierence  must 
be  marked  with  a  ditfmty,  and  soiemnity,  befitting  the  more  inunediate  preaence  of  the 
Almighty.  When  therefore  we  obeerve  any  miracok»os  aets  attrfliiiled  to  persona,  not 
exercising  such  a  eommttwian,  performed  npon  frivoloas  or  improper  ocoasionsior 
marked  by  any  oircnmstance  or  levity  or  inamty,  we  conclnde  that  the  report  of  sooh 
miracles  is  unworthy  our  attention,  and  that  the  reporters  of  them  are  to  oe  sospM^ed 
of  gross  error  or  intentional  deeeit.  Thus  we  smito  with  contenipt  at  the  produ^  of 
a  writer,  who  gravely  relates  as  a  stupendous  miracle,  that  a  ehila  at  the  age  of  three 
Tears,  ascend^  without  assistanoe  the  stepe  oi  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  were 
half  a  cubit  each  in  hei£rht.S  In  the  same  Gospel,  in  supposed  accommodation  to  a  pro- 
phecy  of  Isaiah,  which  is  most  grostly.  misinterpreted,  a  deolaration  iVom  Heaven  ie 
alleged  to  have  ti^en  place  in  fkvour  oif  Joeeph  the  reputed  ftther  of  Jesus,  similar  to 
that,  which  upon  the  strongest  grounds,  we  believe  to  have  been  made  in  honour  of 
Jesua  at  his  baptism.  The  bandage  which  was  mentiond  in  p.  639.  as  having  been  pre- 
sented by  Mary  to  tiie  magi,  is  of  course  represented  as  the  instrtmient  of  a  miracle, 
being  cast  into  a  fire,  yet  not  consumed.  In  another  of  these  inc[eiiious  productions, 
when  Elizabeth  wished  to  shelter  her  infant  son  from  the  persecution  of  Herod,  she  is 
said  to  have  been  thus  wonderfully  preserved.  **  EUzaJUth  alto,  hearing  that  her  son 
John  was  about  to  be  searched  fm^  took  him  smd  yititU  mp  amte  the  moimtetns,  end  looked 
Mvundfor  a  flaee  to  hide  him;  and  there  was  no  secret  piaee  to  be  found.  Then  she 
groaned  wiihtn  hersefft  and  ssid,  *  O  mmmtmn  of  the  Lord,  receive  the  mother  with 
the  child.'  For  EUxabeth  could  not  eUmb  t^.  J9nd  insiamdy  the  mowstain  was  dinided 
mid  received  them.  And  there  appeared  an  OMgel  of  the  Lord  to  preserve  them,^  Va- 
rious miracles  are  said  to  be  wrought  both  by  Mary  and  her  Son,  particularly  by  the 
latter,  who  is  represented  as  empleyiiijg  his  powers  to  assist  Josejm  in  his  trade  (he 
being  but  a  bungliiu^  carpenter),  especiaUy  when  he  had  made  articles  of  furniture  of 
wrong  dimensions.^  The  various  silly  miracles  attribated  to  the  apostles,  throughout 
these  writings,  are  so  many  arguments  to  prove  that  the  compilations  containing  them 
are  apochry  phal^— -or  more  correctly  spurious ;  and  that  they  are  either  the  productions 
of  the  weakest  of  men,  who  were  fondly  credulous  of  every  report,  and  had  not 

above.  On  the  Canon,  voL  u.  pp.  246— S49.  and  in  pp.  152, 153.  he  has  given  twelve 
others  from  the  prot-evangelion,  and  the  (jroepel  of  Mary.  See  also  pp.  347.  404 — 40& 
454. 

1  See  pp.  239. 246.->253.  supra, 

2  Gospel  of  Mary,  iv.  6.  Apoe.  JNew  Test.  p.  4.  v.  13—17.  Ibid.  p.  5. 

3  Prot-evaogelion,  zvL  3-^^.  Apoe.  New  Test  p.  19. 

4  "  And  Joseph,  wheresoever  he  went  in  the  city,  took  the  tiord  Jesus  with  him,  where 
be  was  sent  fi>r  to  work,  to  make  gates,  or  milk-pails,  or  sieves,  or  boxes ;  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  with  him,  wheresoever  he  went.  And  as  often  as  Joseph  had  any  thing  in 
his  work  to  make  longer  or  shorter,  or  wider  or  navower,  the  Lord  Jesus  would  «  retch 
his  hand  towards  it,  imd  presently  it  beeame  as  Joseph  would  have  it ;  so  that  he  had 
no  need  to  finish  any  tiling  with  lus  own  hands,  lor  he  was  not  very  skilfbl  at  his  car- 
penter's trade.  On  a  oertain  time  the  king  of  Jerusalem  sent&r  him,  and  said,  '  I 
would  have  thee  make  me  a  throne,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  that  place  in  which  I 
commonly  ait.*  Joseph  obeyed,  and  fivthwith  began  the  work,  and  continued  two  yean 
in  the  long's  pabce,  before  he  finished  it.  And  when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  its  place,  he 
found  it  wanted  two  ^ans  on  each  side  of  the  appointed  measure.  Which  when  the 
king  saw,  he  was  very  angry  with  Joseph ;  and  Joseph,  afraid  of  the  king's  anger, 
went  to  bed  without  his  supper,  taking  notaay  thing  to  eat.    Then  the  Lord  Jesus 


asked  him  *  What  he  was  afraid  of?*  Joseph  replied,  'Because  I  have  hist  my  labour  in 
the  work  which  I  have  been  about  these  two  years.'  Jesus  said  to  him,  *  Fear  not,  nei- 
ther be  east  down;  do  thou  ky  held  on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and  iwUl  the  oOier,  and 
we  win  bring  it  to  its  just  dimensions.  And  when  Joseph  had  done  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
said,  and  each  of  diem  had  with  strength  drawn  his  side,  the  throne  obeyed  and  was 
brought  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  place :  which  miracle,  when  they  who  stood 
by  saw,  they  were  astonished,  and  praised  God.  The  throne  was  made  of  the  same 
wood,  which  was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time,  vit.  wood  adorned  with  various  shapes 
and  fiigures."  1  Infimcy,  xvi.  (nz^iu-  worix.  of  the  chapters  adopted  by  Jon*  ww 
other  writers.)  Apoe.  n,  T.  p.  36. 

vol.  I.  fil 


MSI  OiMt^ptcfSpAa^  Bi0^  L^^.Ko. 


<honrtiCMi  tnrnifc  to  4fli|Mhli  ImIwmb  ttiMv  a^d  hhmiimbj  «r  Iwlweii  tbat  vUeh 
WM  cn4ibl«anatlntw)uefe  wm  utterly  unworthy  of  ere^ ;  or  ebe  UmI  ib^b  eoani- 
UtioM  on  tho  arkfid  eontrivaaco  of  aome  who  wan  mon  aaakma  tfaas  hoaaal,  aad  who 


thooghl  by  thaaa  atnaga  itoriea  to  gate  cndillo  their  now  nfifion. 

4.  Things  an  menHaned^  whiek  are  later  tkam  ike  Hwte  im  wkiek  Ik 
author  Kv^  whoet  name  the  hook  bears. 


Thau  tha  a^piitle  nadar  thaaamaof  oar  Savioar  to  Abfarwl  ia  maniftially  a  fiKgeiy, 
6r  it  niataa  tktdt» Mtn*  hurndgmbf  CkHstp  wkUk  tmdd  m&tf9MjM}f  kext  heen  ina 
tiU  m  frntiiMnkU  Iwaa  ^par  CSfcrtK'a  aacmwaa*  ThiMnidwbagiBmiig  of  tfaa  fipbdo 
•  f9s$mg%  ta  mM  aiu^  Si.  Mm'$  Qmpeli  whioh  wm  not  wxitten  tiB  a  eonnduaUo 
tiaaa  altar  ov  Lord'a  waanaioa :  tha  wonk  an,  ^i^^aiwa,  yav  art  Aiyyy,/praii«ct  ar 
faa  Aaa«  Mined  aa  aM  laAaai  yoa  Aaae  not  «Ma;  &r  it  ia  wnttaa  concamiiy  awy 
nal  lAoM  trAa  kmv4  tern  me  skimld  net  befieve  aa  «m,  tAaC  tJbey  vk  ibaae  a«r  #rca 
a^fAe  keliewt  mmd  U99.    Thia  ii  a  aiaaUaat  ailaaioB  to  thooa  words  of  our  Savioar  to 


Thomas  (^>ha  u.  89.)  Bhmed  ere  lAey  whe  kame  9ot  seem,  eaU  yel  ha 
Ben  indaad  that  wliiah  tha  apistla  m/o,  U  writtaa  eoDcarning  Chriat,  hot 
Masaga  of  tha  Maw  Toataaaat.  Thanaia  proof  of  fivaoiy  oeevn  ia  tha  Ooqiei  of 
Nieodaoiiia^  ia  which  tha  iawi  atvia  Pikta  yaar  kighuhf  a  title  wfai^  waa  aoi 
haowD  to  tha  iewa  or  oaed  among  tham  at  thtft  tine )— in  the  atory  ef  Chriat  going 
down  into  hail  to  recorar  and  bring  theaoa  tha  patriarcba  ^^.-in  tha  profimad  Teneiap^ 


I  upon  Adam  and  npon  all  tha  aainto  in  heU&  befon  he  dalivered  tham  &om  that 
.  It  ia  to  be  obeamd  that  tha  praetica  of  aigning  with  the  croea,  thoagh  very 
non  in  the  fourth  and  fiiUawing  eentttries,  waa  not  at  all  known  till  towixda  tha 


and  of  tha  aacond  aaataiy»  whea  it  waa  mentioned  bv  TertvIUaB.  Siaular  aaachro- 
niams  an  poinkad  oat  by  Bfr.  loaaa  in  ▼anova  parte  of  hia  Now  Method  af  aattling  tha 
Canonical  aathorhy  of  the  New  Teatament,  to  whioh  want  of  room  eoaapah  aa  aaeea- 
aariiy  to  nfcr  tha  raadar.  Baaalaa  j  I.  pp>  639,  6W.aiyfa»  far  aama  additioBal  hialaiiaaa 
of  anaehroniam. 

&  The  style  ef  the  anthors  ef  the  New  Testament,  we  kmot  eirea^ 
seen^^  is  an  indi^tttable  proof  of  its  authenticity.  Whereas  tke  stfk  ef 
the  p$eudo'^angeUcal  compiiations  is  totally  fHfferenifromy  or  emttrary  <», 
that  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  author  or  authors  aaJUse  names  tkey 
bear.  Beery  page  of  the  apocryphtd  New  Testament  eon£rms  this  rtaua-k; 
but  especidly  the  pretended  gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  the  epistks  of  Bmd 
to  Seneca. 

(1.)  2^^aaiaeagiiwniathapaaadngaapcIoflfieodamBatathoeawhaania|aianatarf 
as  being  Jews,  are  met  Jewiek^  hut  eitker  Greek,  Kowum,  or  of  Qlker  fenign  cemmtriee, 
8ueh  aratha  naaneof  dommaa,  Datam,  Alazaader,Cyraa»^Aatariaa»Anlaoxaa,Caraa 
or  Cyrus,  Crippaa  or  Oriapoa^ftCharinBa^aiid  Lanthiuaza  whicbaridant^  tn^K^to  ia^ 
potton.  Fanhef,  the  Goopel  of  Nieodamua ia  not  axtiMt  in  Gnak;  thai  whaeh  ia 
now  e  .<>  ant  is  andently  a  tranakkiaii  into  vmey  bald  and  harhnraaa  LatiaAO 

(&)WothhigcaabagionunlihathalBMiamatylaofthaaoafeendlygaaaiaaapiaQaa, 
than  ia  the  a^laaf  tha  apariaaaapiaOn  bearing  their  namea  in  tha  apooyphid  Raw 
Tertamant^l  Thia  ia  ao  ohviaaa  ta  arary  00a  who  is  at  aB  aofaainled  with  thoea  two 
writan,  that  it  ia  miiHUHiii  j  to  aanltiply  annylea.    Tha  apiatlaa  attrihoiad  to  Panl 


have  net  tha  laaat  vaatiga  af  hia  gfvfity^  bat  an  nther  oomf 
Further,  tha  ja6sef^p<Mtttaf  tha  lattora  an  TMyanlikatbaaa  aaad  by  tha  B^^ 
thonmthairgeoninaapirtlaa.  Thaaiathaflntapiatlaof  SaMaa^thaadbecriptiania, 
JBras  u  walere,  freier,  eiepie,  I  wirik  your  weMan,  ay  *n<tar,W    nrhicb  \ 


pallBtion  axBlaaivalv  ia  uaa  aaang  ChristianaL    And  ia  Panl'a  fifth  ephala  to  Sanaea. 
ha  eendadea  whh  Fair,  daaolia«Mie  aiafM<fr^l*ar«wafi,  weeet  remetted  mmmmr  ^ 


whieh  Sa not  only  aoatmdiatoay  to  PaalVaaaalni 
moat  Iwbaroas  Laliaity,  aaeh  aa  did  not  anH  ia 
drad  yean  after  tin  taoa  af  Paal  and  ~ 


iifT'^^'^^9'^'  ^  «Nicodamaa,i.7.    Dnd-^tSL 

9  Ibid.x».  U.  •  Sea  pp.  9(U-I04.  aivm. 

2  ?^l?*;?S?*-  ^  ApocNew  Taat  p*  ^  <  Ibid.  &.  ia,p,  47. 

f  Ibid.  JUL  d4.  szL  pp.  61. 69.  1<^  JoaeaoatheOuMB.TeLiLBLa5BL 

"  Apoa.  IfewTaat.^.  74-7a  W  Apoc.  »aw  Teat  p.  TO."**^  »ttd.^.^ 
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6.  7^  Apatrmh^  BjMka  OHttM  to  ihe  twogiks  and  evmigeUsts^  cot^ 
tain  tUreet  cin^adicHims  to  aiUkttaic  history  both  sacr^andproftme* 

ThuBt  tnilw  begumiag  of  tho  e]MiUa  of  Abganis,!  tbit  manuisk  u  mada  to  eonftit 
liui  faith  in  Chmt  m  God,  or  tttlio  Som  of  God;  lathe  latter  put  he  iantes  Cbriil  t« 
dwell  with  him  in  his  city,  becenae  of  the  nmlice  of  Jews,  who  intended  him  misohiell 
Now  this  is  a  plain  eontradiotion;  for  bad  he  really  tlioaght  him  Godyhe  mttstcertainljf 
think  him  poeaeased  of  Almighty  power,  and  conaeqneatly  to  be  in  no  need  of  Hm 
protection  of  bis  oity.  This  seems  to  be  aselear  a  demonstration  assiibieotsof  thisserl 
ere  capable  of  reoeivintf ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  objeotion  that  eaa  be  made,  valess 
it  bo  that  Peter,  who  had  eonJessed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (Malt  zvi  16L)|  yel 
when  he  earns  to  be  apprehended,  thoogiit  it  necessary  to  interpose  with  hunaa  lotoi 
to  attempt  his  reseoe.  (MaiX.  zxtL  51.  compared  with  John  zviii.  10.)  To  which  it 
is  eamr  to  answer,  that  whatever  Opinion  Peter,  or  indeed  any  of  the  apostles  had  of 
Christ  before  this  time,  they  seem  now  to  hare  changed  it»  aad  by  the  prospects  of  hhi 
dancer  and  death  to  have  grown  cool  in  their  opinion  of  his  Abnightv  power,  elss  they 
woiud  never  all  have  forsaken  him  at  his  crucifizion  as  they  did.  Bot  nothing  of  thw 
can  be  sttp||osed  in  the  case  of  Abgarus.  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  altered  hi$ 
sentiments  in  the  interval  of  writing  so  sboit  an  epistle. 

Again,  several  parts  ef  lAs  ahove-^ilsd  Utters  wkiek  prrfess  to  ks  addrsassd  to 
Seiuea,  suppose  Paml  to  have  beem  at  the  time  of  writvuf  at  Borne  ;  whereas  others 
imply  the  contrary.  That  he  was  then  at  Rome,  u  impliea  in  the  first  words  of  the  fieal 
letter,  in  which  Seneca  tells  Panl,thst  he  supposed  he  had  been  told  the  diseonrsethil 
passed  the  day  before  between  him  and  Lncihus  by  sasAo  Christiaos  who  wera  pieaeBti 
%s  also  in  the  first  words  of  PanVs  Epistle,  aad  that  pact  of  Seneca's  second,  where  h« 
tells  him.  He  woold  endeavour  to  introduce  him  to  C«sar,  and  that  he  would  eonftr 
with  him,  and  read  over  together  some  parts  of  his  writings ;  and  in  that  part  of  Paol'e 
second,  where  he  hopse  Ibr  Seneca's  company,  aad  in  several  other  places.  Bui  on  the 
ether  hand,  several  parts  of  the  letters  suppose  Paul  not  at  Rome,  as  where  Senecf 
(Epist.  iii.)  ooaqplajasof  Us  staying  so  long  avay,  aad  both  Paid  and  Seneca  are  made 
to  date  their  lettera,  whea  such  and  such  persons  were  consuls :  see  Paul's  fiftii  aad 
sixth,  aad  Seaeca*s  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  epistles.  Now,  had  tbey  holh  been  hi 
the  same  eity,  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
as:  what  need  oouM  there  be  to  inform  each  other  who  were  consuls .'    P^ul 


I  thus:  what  need  eoald  there  be  to  inform  each  e€her  who  were  consuls .'  P^nl 
therefore  is  supposed  to  bf  aad  not  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  which  is  amaaifest 
eoBtradistSon.  Bssidos  this  eeatradietion,  the  Very  dating  of  their  letters  by  consul* 
ships  ssems  to  be  no  snmll  evideaee  of  their  spurionsness,  Mcause  it  was  a  thing  utterly 
unknewB  that  saj  penooe  ever  did  so ;  nor  does  one  such  instance  occur  in  the  epistles 
ef  Seneea,  Gteero,  or  any  ether  writer.  To  which  we  may  add,  that,  in  these  letters, 
there  sre  several  misiakes  in  the  names  of  the  consols  who  sre  mentioned ;  which 
clearly  prove  that  these  epistles  eould  not  have  been  written  by  Punl  and  Seneca. 
Another  eiienmslaaee  which  proves  the  epistles  ascribed  to  the  apostle  to  be  a  groes 
fiirgery,  te  that  the  latter  is  hutrodueed  as  intreatmg  Seneca  not  to  venture  to  wp 
say  tttig  more  eoaoemii^  hhn  or  the  Christian  religion  to  Nero,  lest  he  should  oflbnd 
him.t  Warn  it  is  «tterl^  improbable  that  Paid  woukT  ebstraot  Seneca  in  his  intentions 
"      ^  ""  ^  ttFr  contraiT  t0 

[d  ne  net  rafiiat 


him.*  Mow  it  is  «kterlv  improbable  that  Paid  woukT  ebstraot  Seneca  in  his  i 
ef  racennnendfaig  Cbrutianity  to  the  Emperor  Nero :  and  it  m  director  c« 
his  hnowa  aad  constant  seal  andendeaToursfor  itapropagatioa.  Would  ne  i 


.  dbaMe  an  opportunitT  of  spreading  Oe  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
by  tiis  flweaeof  one  so  near  to,  aao  so  nraeh  in  favour  with,  the  emperor,  have  procured 
the  libsrtv  fbr  hiuMslf  aad  the  other  ChristiaB  eoaveits  of  exercudng  their  tfi^tn 
fiealy }  To  imagine  the  contrary  ii  to  suppose  the  apostle  at  once  defbctive  in  his 
Mgtrdsto  hunsAf  aad  the  whole  body  ef  Christians,  end  acting  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  and  sealous  endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity.  But,  besides,  it  has  happened  here,  as  commonly  in  such  cases :  want  of 
memory  betrays  ths  forgery.  Although  the  author,  so  unlike  Psul,  in  this  place  wishes 
not  to  diiebver  the  Christian  religion  to  the  emperor,  yet  in  another  epistle,  vis.  the 
•ixth  ef  Paul,  he  is  made  to  advise  Seneca  to  take  convenient  oppoitunities  of  iasiau- 
iting  ths  Christian  religion,  and  things  in  &Four  of  it,  to  Nero  and  his  fbmily :  than 
wbiea  nothing  eaa  be  a  more  manifest  contradiction. 

Similar  gross  and  glaring  contradictions  occur  in  the  Gosp«l  of  IBeodemus.  'ta 
iMaiwe  ofly  in  one  or  two,  which  are  very  notorious.  In  chap.  ii.  14.3  the  twelve  me«» 
lbtiar,JUteriQS,  Antonius,  Ac.  4»cUre  themselves  to  be  no  proselyteey  bat  bora  Jewa; 

^> I       >  ■  .  ■ 
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wlftaii  nitle  taaatred  Umii  an  oath,  and  wonU  have  had  tham  cvaar  bj  the  lifc  of 
OMwr,th6j  refused,  because,  thej  say,  we  have  a  law  that  forbids  our  sweazio^,  and 
makes  it  suiful  to  swear ;  yet,  m  ch.  it.  7.  the  elden,  seribea,  priests,  and  htwitma,  are 
brought  in  swearinf  by  the  lile  of  Gtosar  withont  any  scruple  ^  and  in  eh.  ii.  23,^  they 
make  others,  who  were  Jews,  swear  by  Uw  God  of  fsrael ;  sad  PSale  pres  an  oath  to 
a  whcde  assemMy  of  the  scribes,  chief  priests,  Ac.  ch.  zjcii.  3l>  This  seems  a  mani&st 
contradiction.  Another  is,  thst  in  ch.  zL  15.4  Pihte  k  introduced  as  making  a  s|»eech 
to  the  Jews,  in  which  he  |^Tes  a  true  and  just  abstract  of  the  Old  Testament  hisloiy 
relatmff  to  tiie  Israelites,  viz.  what  God  had  done  for  them,  and  how  they  had  behaved 
themselves  to  him.  Whereas  the  same  Pilate,  ch.  zziii.  3.^  is  made  to  be  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  BiUe,  and  onlv  to  hare  heard  by  report  that  there  was  sach  a  book ; 
nor  can  it  be  said,  that  Pilate  here  only  refbrs  to  the  BiUe  kept  in  the  tenmb  ;  fir  the 
manner  of  speech  shows  he  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  bock ;  I  have  beaxd 
yon  have  a  certain  book,  &c.  and  this  is  in  itself  Tory  probable. 

Further,  this  book  contams  many  things  contrary  to  known  tmtha.  finch  is  indeed 
the  whole  of  it,  besides  what  is  taken  out  of  our  present  genuine  Gospels.  Who,  fiir 
iimtance,  will  credit  the  long  story,  ch.  zr^— zTi]i.v  of  Christ's  going  down  to  bell,  and 


•11  the  romantic  fidraloua  refations  of  what  happened  in  consequence  of  it  ?  Wlw  win 
believe  that  Christ  there-signed  Adam  and  the  Patriarchs  with  the  eign  of  the  esosa. 
and  that  all  the  holy  Patriarchs  wen  m  hell  till  that  time .'  Ac.  Beadee,  in  other 
idaees  there  are  notorioos  falsehoods ;  as  that  is,  to  make  the  Jews  understand  oar 
Savioar,  as  mying  that  he  would  destroy  Solomon's  temple,  ch.  it.  4.''  which  they 
eoold  not  but  ano^  had  been  destroyed  seTcral  hundred  years  before.  To  soake  the 
nsme  of  Centutio  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  man  who  came  to  Chrirt,  when  it  is 
certara  that  it  was  the  name  of  his  post  or  office,  Ac.  To  make  the  weeds  of  Fani, 
1  Cor.  ZT.  56.  O  deaf  A,  where  is  tkf  ttin^  f  O  gtmtey  wkBre  isthw  metarjff  ta  be  the 
wo: (is  of  Isaiah,  ch.  zzi. ;  and  to  make  Simeon  (ch.  xwL  and  zrii.)  to  be  a  higfa-pnesl, 
which  it  is  certain  he  was  not. 

7.  T^e  striking  contrast  between  truth  and  faUekoodj  is  natwaroBy 
heightened^  tahen  those  ppssojges  came  under  connderoHom  whitk  are  ftor- 
Tinoed  from  the  genuine  Scriptufts^  and^  with  more  or  less  demmiianjrem 
the  originalj  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  oqwryphal  writers.^ 

Tlius,  the  sample  &et  contained  in  Matt.  i.  19.  is  a^^anded  through  a  chapter  and  a 
half  of  the  prot-evangriion.9  A^ain,  the  plain  narratiTO  of  Luke  iL  16.  is  not  thoncht 
sufficient  for  the  jneat  oTeni,  wmch  was  just  before  .related,  and  aeeeidin^  it  is  tfiaa 
improved  in  the  Goqiel  of  the  Infancy.  ^*  After  this,  when  the  shepherds  came,  ai^  had 
made  a  fire,  and  they  were  ezceedingly  rejoiciiw,  tlie  heavenly  host  i^peared  to  these, 
praising  and  adoring  the  aupreme  God ;  and  as  the  shepherds  were  eujMed  in  tfaeaime 
employment,  the  care  at  that  time  seemed  like  a  giorions  temple,  nwaase  both  the 
tongues  of  angek  and  men  united  to  adore  and  magai^  God,on  aeeoaat  of  the  birth  eC 
theXord  Chnst.  But  when  the  old  Hebrew  woman  saw  aU  these  eTidaatmiiacW,  aha 
gave  praises  to  God,  and  said,  /  <Aedk  tA«e,  O  Gad,  iJUn  (Sod  •/ /OT««i, /er  the!  mow 
eyas  have  seeniks  kirtk  of  th4  SawimtrrfUu  waMr  10  The  abort  and  intereatii^  ae- 
eount,  which  b  given  by  the  genuine  evangelist  at  the  end  of  the  aanw  chapter,  ia 
considered  by  the  author  of  a  sparioiisGospel,aabynomeanBadeqn«tetothegreai 
dignity  of  our  Saviour's  oharaetor,  nor  calculated  to  satHfy  the  jnat  cnrioaitT  of  piooa 
Christians.  We  are  therefore  informed,  that  Jesus  in  his  conference  with  ue  docten 
in  the  temple,  after  ezphmung  the  hooka  of  ^he  law,  and  unfolding  the  rayitariea  i 
tained  in  the  prophetical  writinas,  exhibited  a  kaowle^^  no  leaa  profound  of  aatroao 
medicine,  and  natural  history .u  Hence  too  in  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Nieoda 
the  particulars  of  our  Bavienr's  trial  are  ennmerated  asoat  fiUly,  the  teatinony  of  tlw 


I  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  49.  >  Ibid.  p.  61.  3  Ibid.  p.  70. 

4  Ibid  p.  53.  9  Ibid.  pp.  69, 70.  6  Ibid.  p.  6^1G6. 

7  Ibid.  p.  49.  8  Dr.  Bfshby's  tDustration,  pp.  48,  49. 

9  Ch.  nu.  xiV.  of  the  edition  of  Fabrichis,  but  z.  zi.  of  the  Apoc.  XT.  ^.  14, 15. 

10  Infancy,  i.  19— SI.  (ir.  of  Fabricius's  edition.)    Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  9SL 

11  Goapef  of  the  Inftney  (li.  lii.  of  Fabriciu8>,  zz.-^zzi.  of  Apoc.  New  Testament, 
pp.  ?f\ — 41.  The  letter  part  is  so  curious,  and  forms  such  a  contrast  to  the  ebbbr,  nnr- 
rative  of  the  sacred  historians,  and  indeed  of  all  serious  history,  that  we  cannot  remat 
the  temptation  of  transcribing  it.  **  When  acertain  astronomer  who  was  present,  naked 
the  Lord  JemM, '  whether  he  had  studied  astronomy  ?'  The  Lord  Jesus  repfied,  mat 
told  him  the  number  of  the  sphMUe  and  heavenly  bodies,  aa  also  their  triangnlnr. 
•qfbare  and  seztile  sapect ;  their  progressiTC  and  retrograde  motion;  their  aise,  and 
M^ral'pra|;tioiuoationa;  and  odierUiiqgs,  which  the  reason  ^maa  had  nererdb 
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I  bpth  lor  and  agaimit  luiii  ii  ^Tan  at  hrgo,  and  the  expoitvktioiui'of  Pilata 

with  the  Jews  are  recoraed  with  a  sunnteneia  equal  to  their  imagined  importance. 
And  ae^  in  the  genuine  hietory  of  these  tranaaotions,  the  Roman  governor  is  repotted 
10  have  pot  a  qoeetion  of  oonaiderahie  moment,  to  which  our  SaTkmr  Touchaand  no 
answer,  or  the  eTangelists  have  fidled  to  reeord  it,  these  ftbifiers  have  thooffht  proper 
to  smmlj  so  essential  a  delect.  <<  PUate  saith  milo  him^  Whet  UtnUk  f  Jesus  said, 
TfMisfr^m  Aseeen.  Pilate  said,  Tkertfw  ttyOk  igwoi  an  ear  A  f  iesne  saith  unU 
Pilate,  BdUaa  that  iraik  is  am  «er(A  amamg^tkoaef  «Ae,  i9Aen  tkay  JUee  tka  pawar  of 
jmdgmatU,  are  gaverwU  by  truth,  and  farm  right  jmdgmentX 

In  the  prot-evangdion,  tnere  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  circmnstanees  stolen  from 
the  eanonical  books,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the  birth  of  Btary,  six  circumstances  'fi  and 
by  &r  the  sieaCer  pait.cf  the  pretended  Gospel  of  Nioodemusistraaiiseribed  and  stolen 
from  other  books.  Nothing  can  be  mote  oTident  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  books,  and  has  read  this  Go^>el,  than  that  &  great  part  of  it  is  borrowed  and 
Holen  from  them.  Eveijr  eoch  person  mnet  percehre/that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
history  of  our  Saviour's  tnal  is  taken  out  of  our  present  Go^els,  not  only  because  it  is 
a  relation  of  the  same  ftcts  and  circumstanoes,  but  also  in  the  venr  same  words  and 
order  for  the  most  part )  and  thoogit  this  may  be  supposed  to  have  nappened  accident- 
ally, yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  suppose  a  constant  likeness  of  exinession,  not  only 
to  one,  but  sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  another  of  our  evangelists.  In  short, 
the  author  seems  to  have  designed  a  sort- of  abstract  or  compendium  of  all  which  he 
{bond  most  considerable  to  his  purpose  in  our  four  Gospels ;  though  ho  has  but  awk- 
wardily  enough  put  it  together.^ 

Bat  the  most  flapant  instance,  perhapt,  of  fraudulent  copying  from 
the  canonical  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Laodiceans,  almost  every  verse  of  wlucli  is  taken  from  the  great 
apostle's  genuine  writings,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  collation, 
which  is  token  from  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  cajion»^  whose  translation 
is  reprinted  without  acknowledgment  in  the  Apocryphal  New  Testa- 
ment.^ 

71s  Epistle  of  St.  Pond  to  the  Laodiceans.    Tke  places  in  St  Paul's  genuine  Epistles, 

esneciail-if  that  to  the  Philippian&y  out  of 
wttieh  this  to  the  Laodiceans  was  com' 

fed. 
Galat.  i.  1.    Paul  an  apostle,  not  of 
~^  but  by  Jesue  Ohrist,  to  the  bre-    men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ, 
'  I  are  at  Laodieea.  &c. 

_  JO  to  you,  and  peace  from  God        2.  Cralat.  i.  3.    Grace  be  to  you,  and 
T,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.        peace  from  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ.    Seethe  same  also,  Rom.  1. 
7.  1  Cor.  i.  3.  2  Cor.  1.  2.  Eph.  i.  2.  Phil, 
i.  2.  Col.  i.  2.  1  Thess.  i.  2.  2  These,  i.  2. 
3.  I  thank  Chnst  in  every  prayer  of       3.  Phil.  i.  3.    I  thank  my  God  upon 
mine,  that  ye  continue  and  persevere  in    every  remembrance  of  you,  for  your  fellow- 
covered.  There  was  also  amons  them  a  philosopher  well  skilled  in  physic  and  natural 
philosophy,  who  asked  the  Lord  Jesus,  <  \¥hethcr  he  had  studied  ph^?'  He  replied, 
and  ezplamed  to  him  physics  and  metaphysics,  also  those  things  which  were  above  and 
below  the  power  of  nature  *,  the  powers  also  of  the  body,  its  humours,  and  their  eflbets ; 
i|Iflo  the  number  of  its  members,  and  bones,  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves ;  the  several 
constitutions  of  body,  hot  and  <by,  cold  and  moist,  and  the  tendencies  of  them :  how 
the  soul  operated  upon  the  body ;  what  its  various  sensations  and  &culties  were  ;  the 
fhenlty  of  speaking,  anger,  desire ;  and  Ustly,  the  manner  of  ito  composition  and  dis- 
solution ;  and  other  things,  which  the  understanding  of  no  creature  had  ever  reached. 
Then  that  philosopher  aroee,  and  worshipped  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  said,  O  Lord  Jesus, 
from  henoefbrth  I  will  be  thy  diseiple  and  servant." 
1  Ooepel  of  Nioodemns,  iii.  U^M.  Apoo.  New  Test.  p.  48. 
S  They  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  |^  153*-156. 
9  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  voL  ii.  pp.  349, 350.,  where  the  above  remark  is  confirmed 
by  many  examples. 
ikVoL  ii.  pp.  d8.«-36.   .        ,.  .  . ..  .^  »<  Apoe.  New  Test,  pp  73, 74. 
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food  «mln^  iMlJMr  fcr  Ite  wineh  »  fto* 
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&  Aad  Mi«p  hm^  God  mnl,  IhH  my 
•piAetkn     ' 


oonvofto  BM^anfeMilo 

of  Um  truth  of  tbe  GooptI,  bo 

oBd  doiuf  goodvQtkowUdi 

•olyitioB. 

6.  A»d  BOW  aqp  boni%  whieh  I 
ia  doiit*  aro  wuiilMt,  is  wfatck  J  foioko, 
•Ddomfflod. 

7.  ForlkBOWtkttthiiihoHlBmteBiT 
athotioB  fcr  ovor,  wkieh  ohiUl  bo  tbroock 
TOW  pmyoTy  aad  tk»  o^plj  of  tho  iMj 
Spirit  ^ 

a  Wbotktr  I  Itvo  or  dio ;  (fer>to  mo  to 
UveibdlboolifrtoChriotitodiowill  bo 
joy. 

9.  Aad  ov  Lord  wilt  gnM  tao  kb  mer* 
ey,  that  ye  may  havo  the  oubo  Iovo,  and 
be  like-minded. 

10.  Whero&re,  aiy  bdofod,  ao  y  have 
heard  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  ao  think 
and  act  in  ftor,  and  it  shall  bo  to  yoa  life 
eternal; 

11.  For  it  10  God,  who  worketh  hi  yoa; 

13.  And  do  all  things  without  aiB. 


13.  And  what  is  beat,  my  beloved,  ro» 
joice  in  the  Lord  Jeaua  Chnat,  and  avoid 
oU  fikhy  lucre. 

14.  Let  an  vonr  remioitB  be  made  known 
^to  God,  and  bo  ataaay  in  the  doctrine  of 

Chrtat. 

15.  And  wfaataoever  thin^fa  are  Boimd» 
•nd  true,  and  of  rood  report,  and  ohaate, 
and  joat,  and  lovdy,  tboao  thuiga  do. 


16.  ThoM  tbinga  wbidi  ye  have  hoard,, 
and  received,  think  on  thoao  thingfi  and 
peace  diafl  be  with  yon. 

17.  AH  the  oaittta  aslote  yoo. 

18.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  JeanoChriA 
bo  with  your  spirit.    Amen. 

19.  CavaetlnaEpiaae  tobereadtbtho 
ColoaaianB,  and  the  Epiatle  of  the  Ooloo- 
aiana  to  bo  road  among  yoa. 


6.PhiLt.ia 


7.  PlBl.i.19.  Fori 
turn  to  my  aalMtioB  thmagh  year 
mid  tho  aupply  of  tha  fipiri. 


8.  PhiLi20,SI.  Wholfaarifcbabylife 
or  deaths  far  to  mo  to  fifv  s  Ckrial,  tadia 
iagain. 

9.  Fha.  ii.  8.    That  ya  bo  1 
having  tho  aHBO  lot  a. 

10.  Pha.U.ia.  Whar«An,mybeioaod, 
aa  ya  hove  ahvaja  oboved,  dbe.  math  o«l 
your  own  aalvatioD  with  fior  s 

11.  nU.  ii.  13.  For  il  is  God  wlw 
wwkotkiBvoo. 

13.PhiLu.14.  DoalltlaviwillMl 
murmuring,  Ac  vor.  15l  thai  yo  amy  bo 
biameleaa. 

la  Phn.  iiL  1.  rnaBy,vybfethxB«» 
rejdco  ia  the  Load. 

14.  Phil.  iv.  8.    Let  your  feqjoaatB  ho 

made  known  Olio  God. 

15.  Phil.  iv.  8.    Whataoovor  tUl^  arw 


honest,  whatsoever  things  are  j^tf^^ 
soever  things  are  purotwiiatsoever  thingm 
are  lovely,  whataoever  things  ax«  fd  good 
report,  ttc. 

la  Phil.  iv.  9.  Those  thiM  whieh  ya 
have  both  leamisd  and  received,  aad  howd 
and  aeen^-doy  '^  ^  ^^o^  of  peace  sbaQ 
bo  with  yoa. 

17.  PhiL  If .  22.  AU  the  aainU  aafaoo 
you. 

18.  Galat.  m.  18.  The  g^meo  of  oar 
Lord  JesBfl  be  with  yoor  spint.  Amea. 

19.  Col.  iv.  18.  And  wtiea  thk  EpJeOo 
io  read  amongat  von,  caoae  thai  it  be  rood 
also  in  tho  emirai  of  the  LaodiceaaB,  and 
that  yo  ttowiaoroad  the  Epiatle  from 


that  yo  HI 
Laodieea. 


a  tasay.asthcreJMUig^fdUgemuaehoaltofiieNltw  TaiammU 
is  estaJbUsMd  by  the  accounts  of  emmiries,  gmnmofs^  prmaSf  jmofit^  t^t. 
therein  contained^  by  their  being  oomfSrmedby  Ifc  nigffcw  ef  cowfiiiiyui  ui| 
wnters,biahJnena$andenemkitaChHstiamandC%risikmtw(^  ' 


iaUy  by  the  relations  of  hostile  writers)  ;  so  the  ^^ousneu  rfthe  psem^ 
vangeHcat  wrings  isimonsiratoUt  their  mitmtdt^i 


^ 
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and  UMtmmts  whUk  art  amtrmiidt^d  &y  tht  narraihes  of  those  writers 
who  were  anUemparwy  with  the  stmposed  authors  of  thm. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  of  Seneca's  epistles  to  Paul,l  we  read  that,  thi  ew^wr  (Nei«) 
was  delighted  and  sunrited  m  the  thoughts  9nd  geniimeuU  m  PwVs  epMe  to  tke 
Churches;  and  in  the  RHirthj|f  Paul's  epistles  to  the  philosopher,^  that  the  sMsrer  ts 
k0th  an  admirer  and  favourer  of  Christianity.  These  assertione  ve  aotorioQ^/eiM, 
and  contrary  to  the  unanimous  relations  of  heathen  and  Christian  writete  eoncemioff 
Nero  and  his  regard  to  the  Christians.  The  Gospel  of  BAar  j  eontains  at  least  two  noS 
fidsehoods  and  contradictions  to  historical  fiict ;  and  nol  ftwer  than  seven  equaOy 
glaring  instances  exist  in  thepseudo-gospel  or  prot-eTangelioii  of  James ;  3  sue  ethers 
occur  in  the  two  gosjiels  of  Christ's  inifancy,4  Which  relate  things  notoriously  contrary 
to  the  benevolent  design  of  Christ's  miracles,  and  to  his  pure  and  holy  doctrine,  which 
prohibited  revenge,  and  promoted  universal  charity  and  love.  Lastly,  ^r  it  would 
ejueed  the  hmiU  of  this  article  (alreadjr  perhaps  too  much  extended)  to  specify  aD  the 
absurd  ftlsehoods  contained  in  the  spurious  writings  which  we  iiave  been  eonndering ; 
—the  Acta  of  Paul  and  Thocla  directly  falsify  the  SctdimBS  and  practice  of  the  apostte, 
concerning  the  unlauffulnees  of  marriage  (which  he  is  here  said  to  have  Uught,  though 
the  reverse  is  evident  to  tho  most  cursory  reader  of  his  epistle) ;  and  concerning  the 
preaehinfef  women. -—TheoH  being  said  to  be.commissioned  by  him  to  preach  the 
gospel,  though  H  was  not  only  eontrary  to  the  practice  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
also  to  Sl  Paul's  positive  commands  in  his  genuine  epistles.^  But  what  proTes  the 
utter  spuriousness  of  these  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theclar— if  any  further  pxoof  were  want- 
in^,^i8  the  fact  that  Paul,  whoso  life  and  writings  bespeak  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
nmmpeachahle  veracity,  is  introduced  in  them  as  uttering  a  wilfbl  and  deliberate  He, 
That  he  is  so  introduced,  is  evident ;  for  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  between  Paul 
and  Thecla,^  and  their  having  taken  a  journey  together  to  Antioch,?  he  is  presently 
made  to  deny  her,  and  to  tell  Alexander,  I  know  not  the  woman  of  whom  you  speak, 
nor  does  she  belong  to  me.  But  how  contrary  this  is  to  the  known  and  true  character 
of  St.  Paul,  every  one  must  see.  He,  who  so  boldly  stood  up  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel  Miinst  aU  sorts  of  opposition,  who  hasarded  and  suffered  all  things  for  the 
sake  of  Ood  and  a  good  conscience,  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  men,  most  unquestionably  never  would  so  easily  have  been  betrayed 
to  so  groes  a  crime,  as  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  credit  of  his  profession,  and  the  pMce 
of  his  conseienee  at  once  upon  so  slight  a  ten^tion  and  provocation.  Nor  will  itbe 
of  any  fofce  to  ofcgeet  here,  that  in  the  received  Scriptures,  Abraham  is  said  twice  to 
h&ve^nied  his  wift,  vix.  Gen.  xu.  19.  and  xx.  2.  &c.,  as  also  Isaac  is  said  to  have  do- 
med his.  Gen.  xxvi.  7.,  Ac. ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  that  Peter  denied  his  master. 
and  declared  he  did  not  know  him.  Matt.  xxvi.  72, ;  for  the  circumstances  are  in  many 
easM  diftrent,  and  eme^y  in  this,  that  Paul  appeared  now  in  no  danger  if  he  had 
confesssd  her ;  or  if  he  tod  been  in  danger  might  have  easUy  delivered  himself  from 
It ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that  he  had  undergone  a  thousand  more  difficult  trials  for 
the  sake  of  God  and  a  good  conscience,  and  never  wae  by  ftar  betrayed  into  such  a 
crime." 

«« Such  areUie  oompositioiis  which  ittemnted  to  gate  credit,  as  the  real  productions 
of  the  Aposttos  and  Evwigelijt. ;  and  so  striking  is  ai.  contrast  between  thV^^ 
eenume  writings,  whose  style  they  have  so  unsuccesafiiny  endeavoured  to  imitate. 
It  deserves  ^e  most  serioitt  consideration  of  every  one,  who  is  unhappily  prejudiced 
•gamst  Chnstianrty,  or  (what  is  almost  as  fatal)  wio  has  hithertoWXigEt  flie  sub- 
r*  worthyhis^tentioji,  whether,  if  the  canonica]  books  of  the  New  Tertament  had 
Wen  the  productions  of  artifice  or  delusion,  they  would  not  haye  resembled  those, 
which  are  avowedly  so,  in  some  of  their  defects.  Supposing  H,  for  a  moment  to  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  by  whom  the  canonical  books  were  written :  or  aUowinff  them  the 
credit,  which  is  mnted  to  all  other  writings  having  the  same  external  authority,  that 
^being  written V  the  airthors  whose  names  theylave  always  borne  ;  upon  ei£er  of 
these  suppositions,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testameut  could  itit,  either  in^iituation  or 
attainment,  have  had  aqy  advantages,  humanly  speaking,  which  the  authors  of  the 

1  EpisL  yiii.  in  Apee.  New  Test  p.  76.  """  " ~ 

SIbid.n.76.e|iistU. 

'  1^  iM™  V»ifled,  and  the  frbehoods  detected,  in  Jones  ea  the  Canon,  vol  ii- 
*^^»  Jenee  ett  the  Canon,  ybl.  ii.  pp.  400-408.  ^^'  «M»-a51. 

«  Cb.  siv.  xyii.«--tt.  yi.  cf  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  80. 84. 

'  Ch.  xix^vU.  3.  of  Apoc.  New  Test  p.  84. 

•JoMsea  the  Cu^,  vol.  il.  p.  401.,  additional  prooft  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  apo- 
cryyfeil  vnHi^gsi  amfbed  to  the  (^poetise,  are  given  by  Dr.  Ilalthy,  Dtast.  pp.  67«<*45. 


Md  Conclwding  Obserbaiimu  m  iU  [Afp*  No. 


ftfoetypluLl  booki  wen  nol  u  likeljr  to  have  powMii  ai  dmoMbrea :  rwegnaptly,  if 
the  first  hooks  had  been  founded  upon  the  hasia  of  fiction,  it  is  auraljr  moat  pfobabk, 
that  aubscquent  attempta  woaU  hare  equalled,  if  not  improTed  v^on,  the  first  elEbrta  of 
imposture.  U,  however,  it  appears,  upon  a  candid  and  close  inTestigation,  that  one  set 
of  compositions  betrays  no  prooft  of  a  aesign  to  impose  imon  others,  and  no  marha  that 
the  aatbora  were  themselves  deceived  4  while  on  the  eWrary,  the  others  evince  in 
every  page  the  plainest  s^ptoms  of  mistake  and  fraud ;  is  it  fiur,  is  it  reasonable,  to 
ascribe  to  a  common  origm,  productions  so  palpably  and  essentially  dSfierent  ?  or  ra- 
ther, is  it  not  more  just,  and  even  philosophical,  to  respect  truth  in  those  perfmmancea. 
which  bear  the  fair  atamp  of  her  features ;  and  to  abandon  those,  and  those  only  to 
contempt,  which  have  indubitsble  traces  of  imposture  ?'*  ^ 

lY.  From  the  preceding  view  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  apocrj- 
pha]  productions,  which  have  lately  been  reprinted,  the  candid  reader 
will  readily  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  little  cause  there  is,  lest  the 
credibility  and  inspiration  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament 
should  be  affected  by  them.  '^  How  much  soever  we  may  lament  the 
prejudice,  the  weakness,  the  wickedness,  or  the  undefinable  hostility  of 
those  who  enter  into  warfare  against  the  interests  of  Christ ;  whatever 
horror  we  may  feel  at  the  boldness  or  the  scurrility  of  some  anti-chrL^ 
tian  champions  ;  we  feel  no  alarm  at  the  onsets  of  infidelity  in  its  at- 
leinpts  against  the  Gospel.  We  know  that  the  cause  of  Revelation  has 
!^iii«tained  already  every  species  of  assault  which  cunning  could  contrive, 
or  power  direct.  It  has  bad  its  enemies  among  the  ignorant  and  among 
the  learned,  among  the  base  and  among  the  noble.  PoHte  irony  and 
vulgar  ribaldry  have  been  the  weapons  of  its  assailants.  It  haa  haA  its 
Celsus,  and  its  Porphyry,  and  its  Jutian.  And  what  were  the  effects  of 
their  opposition  ?  The  same  as  when  the  *  rulers  and  elders  and  scribes' 
united  against  it, — its  purification  and  increase.  It  has  had  its  Bo/ia^ 
brokes  and  its  Woolstons,  its  Humes  and  its  Gibbons;  and  what  disad- 
vantages has  it  sustained,  what  injuries  has  it  receired  ?  Has  it  lost  any 
of  its  pretensions,  or  been  deprived  of  any  portion  of  its  majesty  and 
grace,  by  their  hatred  and  their  hostility  ?  Had  they  a  system  more 
credible,  more  pure,  better  comporting  with  the  wants  of  man,  and  with 
the  anticipations  of  everlasting  existence,  to  enhghten  and  sanctii^  man, 
and  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  for  which  they  were  ah/e  to 
prevail  on  mankind  to  exchange  the  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  1  ^e 
gain  but  little  from  our  readings  but  little  from  our  obserTadon,  if  we 
shake  with  tlie  trepidations  of  fear,  when. truth  and  error  are  combatants. 
All  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  are  con- 
firmations of  a  Christian's  faith,  that  the  doctrine  which  he  believes,  will 
resist  every  attack,  and  be  victorious  through  all  opposition.  No  new 
weapons  can  be  forged  by  its  enemies:  and  the  temper  and  potency  of 
those  which  they  have  so  of^en  tried,  tl>ey  will  try  in  vain.  They  may 
march  to  battle ;  but  they  will  never  raise  their  trophies  in  the  field.**^ 

The  apocryphal  pieces  which  have  thus  been  considered,  have  been- 
in  circulation  for  ages,  as  were  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
have  perished,  leaving  only  their  titles  behind  them,  as  a  memorial  that 
they  once  existed.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  soon  became  extinct,  the 
interest  which  was  felt  in  them  not  affording  the  means  of  their  preser- 
vation. But  we  think  that  it  is  of  special  importance,  that  some  of  the 
spurious  productions  which  either  the  mistaken  zeal  of  ChristianB,  or  the 
fraud  of  persons  who  were  in  hostility  to  the  Gospel,  sent  abroad  in  the 

1  Maltby's  niustratioQs  p.  05.  a  EclecCie  Review,  N.  8.  vol  zv.  p.  lei 
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piimitiTe  or  in  later  times,  should  have  been  saved  from  destruction. 
Such  books  as  the  "Gospel  of  Mary,"  the  "Prot<*vangelion,"  the 
» Gospel  of  the  Infancy,"  the  ."Gospel  of  Nicodemus,"  "Paul  and 
Thecla,"  &c.  &^c.  are  not  only  available  as  means  of  establishing  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  compo* 
sition  of  which  there  is  the  most  admirable  combination  of  majesty  with 
simplicity,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  puerilities  and  irrationalitiesof 
the  others:— but  they  are  of  great  service  in  augmenting  the  evidences 
and  '*.onQrming  the  proof  of  Christianity.^  So  far  indeed  are  these  books 
from  militating  in  any  degree  against  the  evangelical  history,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  most  decidedly  corroborate  it :  for  they  are  written  in 
the  names  of  those,  whom  our  authentic  Scriptures  state  to  have  been 
apostles  and  companions  of  apostles  ;  and  they  all  suppose  the  dignity 
of  our  Lord's  person,  and  that  a  power  of  working  miracles,  together 
with  a  high  degree  of  authority,  was  conveyed  by  him  to  Ms  apostles. 
It  ought  also  to  be  recollected  that  few,  if  any  of  these  books,  were 
composed  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  As  they  were 
not  composed  before  that  time,  they  might  well  refer  (as  most  of  them 
certainly  4o)  to  the  commonly  received  books  of  the  New  Testamet: 
and  therefore,  instead  of  invalidating  the  credit  of  those  sacred  books, 
they  really  bear  testimony  to  them.  All  these  books  are  not  properly 
spurious,  that  is,  ascribed  to  authors  who  did  not  compose  them  :  but, 
as  they  were  not  composed  by  apostles,  nor  at  first  ascribed  to  them, 
they  may  with  great  propriety  be  termed  apocryphal:  for  they  have  in 
their  titles  the^iames  of  apostles,  and  they  make  a  r  specious  pretence 
of  delivering  a  true  history  of  their  doctrines,  discourses,  miracles  and 
travels,  though  that  history  is  not  true  and  authendc,  and  was  not  writ- 
ten by  any  apostle  or  apostoUc  man.  Further,  we  may  account  for  the 
publication  of  these  apocryphal  or  pseudepigraphal  books,  as  they  were 
unquestionably  owing  to  the  fame  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the 
great  success  of  their  ministry.  And  in  this  respect,  the  case  of  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  singular :  many  men  of  distinguished 
characters  have  had  discourses  made  for  them,  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  and  actions  imputed  to  them  which  they  never  performed ;  and 
eminent  writers  have  had  works  ascribed  to  them  of  which  they  were 
not  the  authors.  Thus,  various  orations  were  folsely  ascribed  to  Demos- 
thenes and  Lysias ;  many  things  were  published  in  the  names  of  Plautus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  which  never  were  composed  by  them.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  critics  distinguished  between  the  genuine  and  spurious 
works  of  those  illustrious  writers.  The  same  laudable  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection were  exercised  by  the  first  Christians,  who  did  not  imme- 
diately receive  every  thing  that  was  proposed  to  them,  but  admitted 
nothing  as  canonical  that  did  not  bear  the  test  of  being  the  genuine 
pi^oduction  of  the  sacred  writer  with  whose  name  it  was  inscribed,  or  by 
whom  it  professed  to  have  been  written.  On  this  account  it  was  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  some  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  for  a  short  time  doubted  by  some, 
when  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged. Upon  the  whole,  the  books  which  now  are,  and  for  a  long  time 
past  have  been  termed  apocryphal,  whether  extant  entire,  or  only  in 
fragments, — together  with  the  titles  of  such  as  are  lost,— are  monuments 

1  Eclectic  Reriew,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  164. 
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of  thecare,  skill,  and  jadgnent  of  the  first  Cluistiaiis,^  tlieirpipaading 
ministers,  and  tfiear  otter  teamed  guides  aad  oondiietorai  Tbe  books 
in  question  Afford  no  valid  argonont  >pinrt  either  the  gemiiiieaese  or 
the  authority  of  the  books  of 'die  New  Testament,  which  were  genermllj 
receiTed  afi  written  by  the  iqpofltlee  and  evangelists;  but,  <m  the  con- 
trary, they  confirm  the  general  aceounts  given  us  in  the  Ganonicsi 
SeriptiHies,  and  thos  indiractly  establish  the  tmth  and  divine  amhohty 
fdtbieE^erlmtiMgO^spa.^ 

1  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  41S--419. 8vo. ;  or  voL  lii.  pp.  Itl— IM.  M0    "^ 
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